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HOOK I 

The Month of Jantary 


I. i. The order of the calendar throughout the Latin year, 
its causes. - Ovid here proposes to describe the divisions 
of the Roman year, together with the risings and settings of 
the constellations which marked the times and seasons on 
the celestial dial-plate. Among the times (“ tempora M ) he had 
no doubt in mind, though he does not expressly mention 
them, the religious festivals, to the description and explana- 
tion of which a great part of the work is devoted. The 
causes which he announces his intention of expounding 
include not only the historical or mythical origins of the 
festivals hut also the stories told to account for the form and 
position of the constellations, to which the poet pays some 
attention. It has been suggested that Ovid borrowed the 
idea of writing the Fasti from the Aitta or M Causes M of 
( allimachus, an elegiac poem in four books in which the 
learned Alexandrian poet set forth many myths and legends 
explanatory of Greek customs and rites. The Aitia as a 
whole is lost, but in recent years some considerable frag- 
ments of it have been recovered from Egyptian papyri. 1 
I he last book of the elegies of Propertius, in which that poet 
relates a number of Roman legends, may have served as the 
immediate model of the Fasti . 

I. 3. Caesar Germanicus, accept with brow serene this 
work. Caesar Germanicus, to whom Ovid here dedicates 
the Fasti , was a son of Dru r us Claudius Nero, who died in 
Cennany in 9 B.C. in consequence of a fall from his horse. 2 
t his* Drusus C laudius Nero was the brother of Tiberius 

! See Professor A. W. M air’s edition of Callirnarhus { London, 1 02 1 ) 
ip ’M (Ln< li ('lassif .il Lil»rirj> 

J Lnv, /Vr. < xln ; l)io Cawiu.s, Iv 27 ; Suetoniu*, Claudius. 3 (>. 
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Claudius Nero, who became the Emperor Tiberius on the 
death of Augustus in A. I). 14. Thus Germanicus was the 
nephew of Tiberius, who adopted him as his son in A.D. 4, 
ten years before his own accession to the throne. 1 He was 
the brother of the Emperor Claudius and father of the 
Emperor Caligula. 2 * Hr died at Antioch in Syria in A.D. 19. 
under strong suspicion of poison, to the great grief of the 
Roman people ; for he was a most amiable and popular 
prince, of fine presence and noble carriage. 8 It is said that 
in their frenzy at the death of their favourite the people 
stoned the temples and cast down the altars of the gods ; 
some even threw the images of their household gods ( Lares ) 
out into the streets. 4 * * On the other hand, when a false 
report of the 1 invalid’s recovery had reached Rome late in 
the evening, the populace had rushed by torchlight to the 
Capitol to offer prayers and sacrifices for the safety of their 
beloved prince, almost breaking in the door of the temple 
in their haste to enter and besiege the gods with vain suppli- 
cations.*'* Among the circumstances which excited the 
suspicion of foul play was the reported discovery of leaden 
tablets inscribed with curses directed at Germanicus.* 
Such tablets so inscribed were common instruments of 
black magic in antiquity. They often exhibited a rude 
likeness of the person cursed, probably to ensure that the 
imprecation should be delivered at the correct address. 
Thus launched on their errand of mischief the tablets were 
deposited in graves or other underground places. Hundreds 
of them have been dug up in Attica, at (‘nidus, and Car- 
thage. also m Cyprus, Italy, and elsewhere* Some of those 
from Cnidus are now in the British Museum. They appear 
to have been nailed to the precinct of Demeter, where they 
were found by Sir Charles Newton. I11 Latin they were 
tailed dt’fi. \ tout's because they were thought to fasten down 
the person against whom they were directed. 7 


1 Dio < ‘oaaius, Iv 13 

* Suetonius C altgula , 7 ; ir/., Claudius, 1. 6. 

* Suetonius, Caligula, i 7 ; Tacitus, Annals , ii. 09 73 ; Dio Cassius, krii i£. 

* Suetonius, Caligula, 5. 1 Suetonius, Caligula , 6. 

1 Tacitu* Annals , ii. (*> ; Dio Cassius, lvii. 18. 9. 

? (\ T. Newton, 7 rar*lt and /hsfotvrtes tn the Levant (London, 1865), 

li, 178*180 ; \V. Smith, Du ttonary of Creek and Homan Antiquities *, it. 
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In a long epistle written in exile Ovid tells us that he 
dedicated the Fasti to Augustus ; 1 and the statement is 
confirmed by passages in the later books of the Fasti in 
which he addresses that Emperor directly.* Hence we 
seem driven to conclude, with modern editors,* that the 
present dedication of the poem to Germanicus was written 
after the death of Augustus, in A.D. 14, and substituted for 
the original dedication to Augustus in the hope that, pleased 
with the compliment, the prince would recall the banished 
author to Rome. The well-known clemency and humanity 
of Germanicus 4 gave Ovid some ground for hope, but the 
hope was vain. 

I. 7. holy rites unearthed from annals old. Gieng well 
(ompares a passage of Cicero in which the orator, addressing 
a nobleman whose immediate ancestors w< re undistinguished, 
says that the memory of his nobility had to be unearthed 
{eruend a) from ancient annals' 1 ()\id seems to have liked 
the phrase, for he repeats it later on 6 

I. 9. the festivals pertaining to thy house. Each of the 
great Roman families, such as the ( laudian, the Aemilian, 
the Julian, and the Cornelian, had its own private or domestic 
festivals. 1 These, of course, were quite distinct from the 
public or national fcstnals, and it is to be regretted that we 
know little about them. 

1 10. the names of thy sire and grandsire will meet thee 
on the page. 1 he “sir**” of Germanicus was Tiberius, 
afterwards emperor ; his “ grandsire ” was Augustus. Rut 

A. Audollent, Drfix. tonun labdlat quotquot mnotuerunt . . prarter 
Attuat in C orpore Insmp/ionum Attn arum (dita* (Paris, 19041 , Wurnwh, 
Anftkr Fluektafeln (Honn, 1907), pp 3 rqq ; H. Dessau, Inunptwne t / atinae 
^lutat, \os *S74<) N757 fvnl n pars 11 pp (job moo) , Hi Hirt Kritik und 
llermeneufth nebst Abrisr t/rr untihen Burhtvesens (Mum hen, 1*113) P 25H , 
ttritnh Museum , Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman l i/e * 
(Jajtidnn. IQ20). pp SS W 

‘ Ovid, 7 ris/ia, 11 549*552 

* Ovid, Easily 11. 15-18, 03-60, 127 sqq ,111 419 42s, iv. 19 sq 

* II. Peter, pp. 11 sq of his Fourth Edition of the Fasti 

* Suetonius, Caligula , 3 3 ; laatus, Annals , 11 73. 

* Cirero, Pro A/ arena, 7. 16, “ Son ex sermone komtnum rc^entt, ted ex 
annkltum t ^ tv state eruenda me maria est nobshtatis tuae *\ 

* Ovid, Fasti, iv. it. 

7 Marrobius, Saturn. 1. 16. 7, 0 Sunt praeterea jertae proprtae j amt It arum , 
ut familtac Claud use vet Aemiltae seu Iuhae sive Comeltae, et st quas fenat 
praprtas quaeque /amt ha ex usu domes tuae celcbrttcUts observat *\ 
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THE PURPLE CALENDAR 


i. u-13 


just as Gertnanicus was only the adopted son of Tiberius, 
so Til>erius himself was only the adopted son of Augustus. 
Hence there was no blood relationship between Germanicus 
and Augustus. In inscriptions Germanicus is often called 
the son of Tiberius and the grandson of Augustus ; 1 in 
some of them he is further described as the great-grandson 
of Julius Caesar (dtvus Julius')* 

I. it. The laurels . . . that adorn the painted calendar. — 
44 The painted calendar ” ( 4< pictos . . . fastos refers to the 
illuminations or red letters with which the manuscripts were 
adorned. Martial twice mentions 44 the purple calendar M 
( <4 fasti purpuret " } with special reference to the list of consuls. 9 
Fine rolls were sometimes enclosed in purple wrappers, and 
had their titles written in vermilion or scarlet. 4 Pliny 
notices the use of vermilion to give prominence to letters 
not only in manuscripts but on walls, and marbles, and 
tombs. 6 

1 . 12. in company with thy brother Drusus. - This Drusus 
was the son of the Emperor Tiberius ; hence he was the 
brother of (icrmanicus by adoption. By blood Germanicus 
and Drusus were first cousins, their fathers being brothers. 

1 . 13. my theme be Caesar's altars. Ovid means, not 
altars dedicated to the worship of Caesar, that is, of Augustus, 
but altars built or restored by Augustus. In the great in- 
m option known as the Monumentum Amyrannm f because 
the most complete copy of it was found at Ancyra (Angora) 
in Asia Minor, Augustus reckons in his long roll of glory 
the many temples which he had caused to be built or restored. 4 
The historian Livy, a contemporary of Augustus and of 
Ovid, speaks of Augustus as the founder and restorer of all 
temples. 7 Later on in the poem Ovid lauds the Emperor's 

1 II. Dmitu, inscription* s Latina* Selector, Nos. 107*, 173, 174, 176, 177, 
17K, 22 a 1 , 

* II. op tit, \nv 107 s , 177, 17s, 222' 

* Marti il, xi 4 xu jh. 5 

4 Ovid, frtstta » 1 1 id; Martial, mi. 2 7-11. 

4 Pliny, Xat, Hist, uxm. 1 22 , “ Minium tn vvluminum quoque stnptura 
uturpotur clariore^que fttterai , el :n mur < vet tn marmore etiam in sepulchrts 
tact/ 

* Monument urn Ancvranum, iv. 3tS, p. 91 ed. K, G. Hardy (Oxford, 1923) 
pp. 22-29 wi. K, I>ichl* (Bonn, 1925). Compare Suetonius, Augustus, 29*30. 

f Livy, iv. 20 . 7* ** Angus turn (aesarem, temp brum omnium conditorem ac 
res/ttnbrrm 
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pious care in founding temples and restoring such as had 
fallen into decay . 1 In his house at Tomi the exiled poet 
had a shrine dedicated to Augustus and the Imperial family. 
In it stood images of Augustus, Tiberius and his wife, and 
Drusus and Gcrmanicus. At this shrine Ovid offered in- 
cense and prayers every morning.* Hut from this it would 
doubtless be a mistake to infer that in the present passage 
the poet refers to the altars, whether public or private, on 
which worship was daily offered to the deified Emperor. 

I. 20. the Clarian god. -The Clarian god is Apollo, who 
had an ancient and famous oracle in a grove at Claros, a 
place near Colophon in Ionia . 3 There was a bronze image 
of the Clarian Apollo at Corinth . 4 At Claros a secret spring 
rose in a cave or underground chamber, and when the priest 
desired to give an oracle, he descended into the cave and 
drank of the w'ater ; then being inspired he uttered the 
oracular responses in regular verses, though he was usually 
an illiterate man. He was always chosen from certain 
families ; generally he rarnc from Miletus. In A.I>. iS, in 
Ins travels in the East, Gcrmanicus visited and consulted the 
Clarian oracle. It is said that hr received an ambiguous 
answer which foreshadowed his approaching death . 6 It is 
thus a curious coincidence that Ovid should have mentioned 
the (Marian oracle in connexion with Gcrmanicus ; for the 
poet died in the same year in which Gcrmanicus consulted 
the oracle, and the news of the prince’s visit to the shrine can 
hardly have reached the poet before his death in his remote 
place of exile on the Black Sea. Many years after the 
death both of Gcrmanicus and of Ovid, the crafty and un- 
scrupulous Agrippina, wife of the Emperor Claudius, accused 
her rival Lollia of inquiring of the Clarian god as to her 
chances of marrying the emperor . 4 The oracular spring at 
Haros is said to have originated in the tears which the 
prophetess Manto shed on hearing of the sack of Thebes, 
her native city. Hi ice some people derived the name 
Claros ( Klaros ) from the Greek word for a tear ( dakruon ). 

1 Ovid, Fasti , ii 59-64 1 Ovid, Ex Panto , iv, Q 105*112. 

3 Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642 ; Pausamas, vii. 3. 1*4, vil. 5. 4 ; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 308 4 Pausanias, ii. 2. 8. 

* Tacitus, Annals, ii. 54 ; Jamblichus, £>e mysteriis , iii. 11, pp. 123, 124 ed. 
Parthey. • Tacitus, Annals, xii. 22. 
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ORACULAR WATERS 


I. 20 


However, others preferred to derive Claros ( K/aros ) from 
klaros or k!eros % “ a lot and this etymology has the advan- 
tage of doing less violence to the consonants . 1 

The ruins of the Clarian sanctuary are buried under the 
silt of the Hales river, but the oracular cave is situated 
some five hundred yards to the north, in a narrow gorge 
which has been scooped out by a tributary of the Hales. 
The sacred spring is calcareous, and by its water has created 
a forest of stalactites and stalagmites in the cave. Potsherds 
found m the cavern prove that it must have been a place of 
worship, the resort of pilgrims, from pre-hellenic times down 
to the period of the Roman Empire. The oldest pottery 
resembles that found in the lowest strata at Hissarlik, being 
a rude hand-made ware of blackish clay with zigzag incisions . 2 

Claros was not the only seat of an oracle of Apollo at 
which the source of inspiration was a draught of water from 
a sacred spring. At Delphi there was a spring ealled 
Cassotis, the water of which v as conveyed underground to 
the temple and inspired the priestess before she gave the 
oracle . 3 In the course of the French excavations at Delphi 
an aqueduct or conduit was discovered extending under 
the foundations of the temple ; 4 it probably carried the 
water of Cassotis. Again, at Hysiac in Boeotia there was a 
temple of Apollo with a sacred well, and according to 
tradition people* used to divine by drinking the water of the 
well ; but when Pausanias visited the place in the second 
century of our era the oracular virtue of the water appears 
to have long vanished . 5 Again, at Branchidae near Miletus 
there was a great and famous temple of Apollo, the seat of 
an oracle which was associated with a certain spring. It is 
said that before the time of Alexander the Great the spring, 
and w'ith it the oracle, had failed ; but that in the days of the 
Macedonian conqueror the water rose again, and with it the 
oracle revived. Hence ambassadors were sent from Miletus 

4 Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i 30S 

* Ch. Picard, Claros et fipkls* (Pans, 1022), pp. 10, 06-68. As to the 
history of the oracle sec Ch, Picard, op. at. pp. 107-126; A. BouchM-eclercq, 
Hisfatrt dr la Dim nation dans V Antiquiti. iii. 246-255. 

1 Pausanias, x. 24 7. 

4 Bulletin do Correspond once f /el Unique, xvii. (1893) p. 614 

4 Pausanias, ix. 2. 1. 
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ROMAN PLEADERS 


to Alexander at Memphis, charged with an oracle from 
Apollo which ratified his claim to he a son of Zeus, and fore- 
told his victory' at Arbela . 1 It appears that at Branchidae 
the prophetesses became inspired by inhaling the vapour 
of the sacred spring rather than by drinking the water.* 
However, Lucian says that at Branchidae, as well as at all 
the other oracles of -Apollo, the prophetess always drank of 
a sacred water and chewed the sacred laurel as a means of 
divine inspiration.* Yet the oracular water was not without 
its danger : Pliny tells us that the water of the ('larian 
Apollo at Colophon, while it inspired wonderful oracles, 
shortened the lives of the prophets who quaffed it . 4 

1. 21. On thy accomplished lips what eloquence attends. - 
I’nder the Republic young men of good family pleaded 
gratuitously at the bar, their only reward being the fame 
oi political influence which they acquired by their eloquence. 
But after the overthrow of the Republic, when the favour 
of the people had ceased to lie the regular avenue to political 
power, noblemen had not the same inducements to court 
popular applause, and the old custom of pleading gratuitously 
at the bar gradually fell out of fashion . 5 However, the 
example of (iennanieus proves that in the early years of the 
Empire the tradition of acting as a barrister without a fee 
was still maintained to some extent at Rome by men ■ of 
aristocratic and even princely birth. Suetonius tells us that 
< iennanieus continued to plead in the courts even after he 
had been accorded the honour of a triumph ; 6 and Dio 
f'assius informs us that the prince used to plead at the bai 
in the year of his consulship (a.D. 12). 7 Elsewhere Ovid 
pays a fulsome compliment to the eloquence of the prince, 
which he declares to be worthy not only of a prince but of a 
god 8 \Ye cannot doubt that the flattery was designed to 
interest the prince in the poet’s fortunes and to secure his 
recall from banishment. If any doubt could remain on this 

1 Strabo, xvii. 1. 43, p, £*.4. As to the temple at Branchidae see Strabo, 
xhr. i. 5, p. 634 ; Paujsanias, vii. 5. 4. 

* Jamhlichus, Dt mysteriis, iii. 1 1 , pp. 123 sq. cd Parthcy, oi & 1 % Mtwp 
‘IrwJuMei'Ot, KCL&dwtp at dp Bpa-yx^ou* 

* Lucian, Bis accusatus, 1. * Pliny, Nat . Hist. ii. 232, 

* W. Ramsay, Manual of Roman Antiquities ' 1 . pp. 311-313. 

* Suetonius, Caligula, 3 2. 7 Dio Cassius, Ivi. 26. I. 

* Ovid, Ex Pvnto, ii. 5. 41-56. 
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point it would be set at rest by the direct appeal which, after 
the death of Augustus, Ovid addressed to Germanicus, 
entreating the prince to recall him from exile, or at least to 
change his place of banishment for some country not so far 
from Rome, and promising to devote all that was left of his 
poetical genius to singing the praises of his deliverer, if only 
his prayer were granted. The address contains a noble 
panegyric on poetry as the surest foundation of lasting 
fame. 1 

I. 23. when to poetry thy fancy turns. — Suetonius tells 
us that among the fruits of his studies Germanicus left some 
comedies in Greek ; 2 and in his appeal to the prince Ovid 
declares that, if his high station had not called him to greater 
things, Germanicus would have been the supreme glory of 
the Muses. 3 In the same appeal, much as in the present 
passage (lines 19-20), our author styles Germanicus a scholar 
and a prince ; 4 nor is this the only resemblance between 
the two passages, which may very well have been written 
about the same time, 5 A monument of the poetical activity 
of Germanicus survives in his translation of the Phaenomena 
of Aratus into Latin hexameters ; between eight and nine 
hundred lines of the version are extant. 3 There have also 
come down to us a series of scholia on the translation which* 
are not without their value. 7 

I. 28. he ordained that there should be twice five months 
in hie year. — According to Roman tradition, which Ovid 
here follows, Romulus instituted a year of ten months, with 
a total of three hundred and four days. The months began 
with March and ended with December in the order w r hich 
they still keep in our calendar, but the months of January 
and February were wanting. Of the ten months, six, namely 
April, June, August, September, November, and December, 
were composed each of thirty days ; while the remaining 

1 Ovid. Fx Pont o t iv. 7. 2 1 'QO. * Suetonius, Cahgula > 3, 2. 

* Ovid. Ft /’onto, iv. 8 6o u/ 

* F.i /’onto, iv. 8. 78, “ -S u dbi nfi docti dr sunt nrc prinapis artes ”. 

§ Compare Fasti , i, 25, “ l 'aU t rege vatis habrnas ”, with Ex Panto, iv. 8. 
07, ” Aon pates officium vatis contemntre votes ”, where officium in the sense of 
” homage ” answers to officio in line 5 of the present passage. 

* Portae Latini Aftnores, ed. Barhrens, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 142-200. 

7 Si bo ha in Caesarn iiermantci Aratea , appended to Fr Kysscnhardt' 
edition of Martianu* Capclla (Leipzig. 18M), pp. 377-422. 
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four, namely March, May, July, and October, w etc composed 
each of thirty-one days, making a total of three hundred and 
four days . 1 * * This peculiar calendar was said to be derived 
from Alba Longa, the metropolis of Rome.* Ovid thought 
that the ten months were lunar . 8 Afterwards two months 
(January and February) were added to the ten, making a 
total of twelve months, with three hundred and fifty-five 
days, which constituted approximately a lunar year. Accord- 
ing to Fulvius Nobilior, whose view Ovid follows , 4 * * the 
addition of the two supplementary months was made by 
Numaf* according to Junius Gracchanus, it was made by 
Tarquin , 9 by .whom he probably meant Tarquin the Elder 
(Priscus), for he held that the practice "of intercalating days 
in order to equate the lunar with the solar year was first 
introduced by Servius Tullius, the immediate successor of 
Tarquin the Elder . 7 On this year of three hundred and fifty- 
five days the acute and accuiate (Vnsorinus observes that 
it exceeds the true lunar year by one clay ; and he supposes 
that the day was added either in error or rather, as he pre- 
ferred to believe, in order to avoid an even number for the 
days of the year, which to Roman thinking would have been 
very unlucky . 8 Two old Roman historians, indeed, Licinius 
Macer and Fencstella, held that the Roman year had com- 
prised twelve months from the beginning ; 9 but the tradition 
of an old year of ten months had the support of Varro and 
of Fulvius Nobilior (consul in 189 B.C.), the earliest Roman 
writer on the calendar, and it was followed by Junius 
Gracchanus and other Roman antiquaries . 10 In modern 
times the tradition has been accepted by some of the best 

1 Ccnsorinus, De die natah , xx. 2-3 ; M.u robins, Saturn 1. 12. 3 ; Snhnus, 
J. 36; Aulus (ielhus, iii. 16. tO ; Ovid, hasft, 111 Svivms, on Virgil, 

Georg, i. 43; Plutarch, Numa, iK ; id., Quar'f Rom i<) ; Joanna Lvdus. 
Of mensibus, i. 16, p. 9 cd, Wuensch. 

* Ccnsorinus, Oe dte natah , xx. 2. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 121, “ Annus erat , denmum turn luna reetptrat or hem 

4 Ovid, Fasti, i. 43 sy hi. 151 sy. 

4 Ccnsorinus, De die natah, xx 4. 

* Ccnsorinus, De die natali , xx. 4. 

1 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13. 20. 

* Ccnsorinus, De dte nataJi , xx. 4. 

1 Ccnsorinus, De die natah , xx. 2. 

*• Ccnsorinus. De die natah, xx. 2. As t<» the work of Fulvius Nobilior on 
the calendar sec Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 12. if) 
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Roman historians and chronologers, including Niebuhr , 1 
Ideier , 1 Mommsen , 8 and Ginzel , 4 though they have differed 
widely in their interpretation of it. On the other hand, the 
tradition was contemptuously rejected by Joseph Scaliger 
and G. F. Unger. Scaliger declared that such a year was 
perfectly useless for every purpose,® and Unger described it 
as nonsensical and a mere creation of the fancy.® 

Before giving what seems the most probable solution of this 
long-debated problem, it may be well to notice some of the 
explanations offered by scholars in the past. The admirable 
German chronologer Ludvig Ideier set forth the principal 
divergent theories that had been propounded on the subject 
down to his time, that is, down to about a century ago, and 
I will follow so far his exposition, which is marked by all his 
characteristic, almost unrivalled, clarity and conciseness . 7 

( )ur Fnglish chronologer I .Indwell gave up the year of 
three hundred and four days, which he truly observed to be 
conformable neither to a lunar nor to a solar year and judged 
to be quite unsuitable to the purpose's of civil life. But he 
defended the tradition of a year of ten months. He supposed 
that the months were longer than in tin* later Roman year, 
and that together they made up approximately a solar year. 
In support of this view he could appeal to the evidence of 
(Ynsorinus, who reports a remarkable discrepancy in the 
length of the months m use among the Latin towns. Thus 
he tells us that at Alba, from which, according to some good 
authorities, the Romans derived their year of ten months, 
the month of March numbered thirty-six days, May twenty- 
two, August ^eighteen, and September sixteen ; that at 


1 It (1. Niebuhr, History of Rome, translated by Hare and Thirlwall, vol. i. 
(London. 1S37) pp, 275 sqq. “ On the secular < 'yrle 

* L. Ideier, Handbuch der mathemattschen und techntschen Chronologic 
( Berlin, 1S25 1S2C1I. 11. 27. 

9 TIi . Momimen, Du rbmt\che Chronologic (Berlin, 1 858), p. 47. 

4 F K. Ginrel. Handbui h der mathemattschen und tec hm sc hen Chronologic, 
vol. ii. (Leipzig, lou t pp 22J 225 

* “ Ad ommaet fnr omnia inuhltsstmum," Emend temp* ii. pp. 1 72 1?., quoted 
I. Idelii, Handbui h dtr mot he matt \%hen und techntschen Chronologic , ii, 23. 

* O. F. I nner, “ /eitrechnung der Gnechen und Romcr ”, Iwan Muller’s 
Handbuch der hfasuuhcn Altertumswissenschaft, i (Nordlingen, iSSfd 
pp 015 u,\ 

T 1 ,. Ideier. Handbuch der mathematischen und tn hmseken Chronologic, 
h- 3 } 
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Tusculum the month of July had thirty-six days ami October 
thirty-two ; and that at Arieia the month of October had no 
less than thirty-nine days , 1 Now Plutarch, who apparently 
rejected the tradition of a ten-month year, tells us that in the 
time of Romulus the Roman months were similarly irregular 
in length, some of them being of less than twenty days, 
others of thirty-fiw days and more, but that the smn total 
of days in the year was regularly fixed at three hundred and 
sixty.* Hence Dodwell concluded that in the time of 
Romulus the Roman year consisted of three hundred and 
sixty days divided into ten months, or rather divisions, of 
various lengths, which had no reference either to moon or 
sun, though their total made a more or less judicious com- 
promise between a lunar and a solar year. Hut in later 
times people, remembering the number of the ancient months 
but not their length, supposed that they must have been of 
the same length as in their own day, and that consequently 
in the ten-month year of Romulus there must have been two 
months wanting to complete the' solar year . 3 Such was the 
theory of Dodwell. 

On the other hand Eryeius Putcanus accepted the year 
of three hundred and four days as a beautiful invention. He 
observed that the number three hundred and four is exactly 
divisible by eight, that the Roman market-day (numiinac) 
recurred every eighth day, and that accordingly the number 
of market-days in a year of three hundred and four days was 
precisely thirty-eight, neither more nor less. Such a year* 
he pointed out, would be constant and unvarying : it would 
stand in no need of intercalation or of a cycle to bring it 
into harmony with the solar year, which indeed it set at 
defiance : traders could meet regularly for the transaction 
of business every market-day from now till the day of 
judgement without once needing to consult an almanac. 
The practical advantages of such a system are obvious ; but 
why the Romans should have fixed the number of market- 
days in a year at thirty-eight precisely, instead of, let us say, 
at forty-five, which would have given them a year of three* 
hundred and sixty days and therefore one much more nearly 

* Cenvonnio, Dt dir natalu xxii 5-0 
3 Plutarch, Romulus , iS a L. Meier, op. nt. ii 23 
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in harmony with the solar year, on these questions, apparently 
Erycius Puteanus was mum. 1 

Another champion of the year of ten months was Julius 
Pontedera, who published his lucubrations on the subject 
at Padua in 1740. Like Puteanus, he discerned in the 
system a practical advantage which had escaped the sagacity 
of Scaliger. According to him, the great beauty of the 
system consisted in this that it took no account either of 
winter or summer, but revolved impartially through all 
the seasons, thus keeping the human race, so to say, per- 
petually on the run and contributing more than anything 
else to the encouragement of industry. However, unlike 
Puteanus, he attempted to bring this strenuous and hustling 
year into some sort of harmony with the laggard course of 
the sun. He pointed out that a year of three hundred and 
four days is short of a solar year by about a sixth, so that 
six such years are nearly equal to five solar years, since the 
number of days in them amounts to 1824, which is only 
2J days short of five Julian years. '1 his period of six years 
he called a kexaeteris . At its conclusion the calendar year 
and the solar year started fair again ; though, handicapped 
by the two additional months, the solar year soon fell behind 
again. 2 

A more complicated theory was devised by Niebuhr to 
account for the traditional Romulean year of ten months. 
Starting from the observation that six such years were nearly 
equivalent to five solar years, he identified this period of six 
Romulean or five solar years with the lustrum , which by 
some ancient ' authorities was regarded as a period of five 
years, though others reckoned it to be a period of four years 
only. Further, Niebuhr observed that multiplied by twenty- 
two a period of six Romulean or five solar years made a total 
of 132 Romulean or 1 10 solar years, and he identified this 
\>cmoc\ of no solar years with the Roman $aeculum % which 
sdBe ancient authorities, including Horace, reckoned at 
no years, though others, including the historian Valerius 

1 L. I drier, op. at. ii. 24, referring to the treatise of Erycius Puteanus 

Nnndims Romanis, in Graevius, 7 'Jkcsaurvs, vol. viii. 

1 L. Idekr, op. at. ii, 25, citing Julius Pontedera, Anttquitatum Latin arum 
Grattarumqu# emsr rollouts atqtu emtndalumes, pratciput mi reteris an*t 
ration** at [intuits (Pelavii, 1740), ep. 30 and 33, 
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Antias, Varro, and Livy, reckoned it at too years only. 1 This 
assumed saeculum of no solar years was, according to 
Niebuhr, the cycle within which the year of three hundred 
and four days w^as brought into harmony with the solar 
year of three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days ; but 
in order to effect the harmony it w as necessary to intercalate 
a month of three Roman w*eeks, that is, of twenty-four days, 
twice in the cycle of no solar years. Niebuhr suggested 
that the intercalation took place after the eleventh and 
twenty-second lustrum or period of five solar years. Jf w*e 
assume these tw'o intercalations to have been made, then 
the total number of days in the cycle of 132 Romulean or 
no solar years amounts to 40,176 days, w'hich is within 
fifteen hours of no true solar years, whereas no Julian 
years differ from the tropical or true solar years by twenty-one 
hours. Thus on the assumption of a year of three hundred 
and four days and a cycle of 132 such years or of no solar 
years, we arrive at a result which is about six hours nearer 
to the true time than the Julian calendar for the same period. 
'This elaborate calendar Niebuhr supposed to have been 
borrowed by the Romans from the Etruscans, of whose 
“ profound science ” he speaks with respect.* 

The theory is a very pretty one and it only suffers from a 
single defect, which is that it is entirely destitute of evidence. 
It is built on the twofold assumption that in Latin the 
lustrum and the saeculum always designated periods of 
5 and no years respectively, whereas we know from the 
express and well-authenticated testimony of ( Vnsorinus that 
the Romans differed much among themselves as to the true 
length of both periods ; for by some of them, as we have 
seen, the lustrum w r as treated as a period of five, but by others 
as a period of four years ; while similarly some people 
reckoned the saeculum at a hundred and ten years, but 
others at a hundred years only. Further, there appears to 
be no evidence that either the lustrum or the saeculum tjflBs 

1 Horace, Carmen Saeculare, 21 sq, ; Omorinu*, De die n at alt, xvii, 7*9 
(referring to Valerius Antias and quoting Varro, I.ivy, and Horace). 

• G. B. Niebuhr, History of Home , translated by J. C. Hare and C. Thirl wall, 
(London, 1837) pp. 375-280; L. Ideler, op, cii. ii. 26 sq. 1 follow Ideler's 
exposition, which is much clearer and, in regard to the astronomical data, 
presumably more exact than that of Niebuhr himself. 
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ever employed by the Romans for the adjustment of the 
calendar. As for the intercalation of two months, each of 
three Roman weeks, in a period of no solar years, it is a 
mere creation of Niebuhr's fancy devised to eke out the 
correct number of days in his imaginary cycle ; there is no 
allusion, so far as I am aware, to any such intercalation in 
the whole range of Roman literature ; certainly if there is 
such an allusion, Niebuhr has failed to produce it. Thus 
when we have knocked away the three props on which the 
theory is raised, to wit, the lustrum , the saeculum , and the 
two intercalary months, the whole towering superstructure 
of hypothesis collapses like a house of cards. 

Rut the old Roman year of ten months remains attested 
by too many and too good authorities to be lightly dismissed 
as a fiction. The admirable ohronologer Ideler, in rejecting 
Niebuhr’s ingenious theory as destitute of evidence, inclined 
substantially to the solution proposed by Dodwell. He 
believed that the ancients were right as to the number of 
the months but wrong as to their length. He supposed that 
the months in old Rome, like the months at Alba Longa, 
from which they were probably derived, varied in length, 
that they bore no relation to the revolutions of the sun and 
moon, but corresponded to certain natural divisions of the 
year, whether these were determined by observation of the 
rising and setting of the stars, or by the various occupations 
that shifted with the changes of the seasons. In this last 
respect he aptly compared the calendar of the Kamchadalcs, 
who divide the year into ten unequal parts according to the 
different pursuits they followed in each of them. In this 
comparison Ideler gave the first hint of the direction in which 
the true solution of the difficulty was to be sought. But 
however the ton months of the old Roman year may have 
been divided and determined, their sum made up, in Ideler's 
opinion, a total which corresponded more or less exactly 
to* 'the length of the solar year, so that there was no glaring 
discrepancy between the calendar and the course of nature . 1 

Mommsen held that at Rome a year of ten months did 
not precede, but coexisted with, a year of twelve lunar 

1 h. Ideler, tit. ii. 27-31. As to the calendar of the Kamchadalcs 
(Kumtcbatkans) see below, pp. 27 sq. 
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months corrected by intercalation. He thought that it was 
adopted for the purposes of business, particularly for the 
reckoning of interest, the calculation of which would have 
been inconvenient for years that varied from 355 days in an 
ordinary year to 382 or 383 in an intercalary year ; whereas 
no such complications and difficulties arose in calculating 
interest, making contracts, and so forth, for years like the 
year of ten months, which never varied but ran on uniformly 
with the same number of days, year in, year out. 1 'This 
notion of a business year, distinct from but concurrent with 
a calendar year, Mommsen perhaps borrowed from Niebuhr, 
who had noted that the year of ten months was the term for 
mourning, for paying portions left by will, for credit on the 
sal e of yearly profits, and most probably for all loans ; and it 
was the measure for the most ancient rate of interest. 2 But 
such a duplication of the Roman year seems unproved and 
improbable, though it might perhaps be supported by the 
analogy of Mohammedan peoples, who, while they observe 
the purely lunar year imposed on them by their Prophet, 
simultaneously observe a solar year for the convenience of 
practical life, especially in country districts, where the occu- 
pations of the people art' mainly regulated bv the seasons. 3 

An explanation of the ten-month year entirely different 
from all the preceding was proposed by the German chrono- 
loger, O. E. Hartmann. He thought that in the old days 
the time from midwinter to spring, during which the labours 
of the husbandman were for the most part suspended and 
nature herself appeared to be dormant, if not dead, was 
looked on as a period of rest and repose and was therefore, 
so to say, excluded from the calendar, the object of w hich was 
to regulate the activities of the people during the remainder 
of the year, from the opening of spring with the first of 

1 Th Mommsen. Romischr Chronologic (Berlin, 1X5X), pp 47 sqq. 

* B, </. Niebuhr, History of Rome, i. 2 ^4. As to the ten months* period of 
mourning .see Ovid, frasti, i. 35 sq., with the note. A* to the year of ten 
months observed for the paynn nt of portions h it by will see Polybius, xxxii. 13. 
As to a credit of ten montlis (from November 1st; on the sale of oil mtc Cato, 
De re rustic a, 146, with the commentators. As to the rate of interest calculated 
on a year of ten months see Th. Mommsen, History 0/ Rome, translated by 
W. P, Dickson (London, 1868I, i. 171 ; W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities*, i. 834. 

* E. Westerxnarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (l-ondon, 1926), ii. 159. 
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March, to the depth of winter with the last day of December; 
This interval of inactivity, accordingly, which was afterwaral 
divided between January and February, was originally re- 
garded as a block or whole without being distributed into 
months. The number of three hundred and four days, 
which docs not correspond to any number of lunar months, 
Hartmann supposed to be a later invention . 1 

This explanation of the old Roman year of ten months 
I regard as probably the true one. It is supported by 
analogies, which had suggested the explanation to me 
before I learned that it had been anticipated by Hartmann. 
But before adducing the evidence it may be well to observe 
that in all probability the year of ten months was not 
instituted by Romulus or by the first king of Rome, whoever 
he was ; rather wo must suppose that the colonists from 
Alba Longa, who founded the city on the Tiber, imported 
the calendar of ten months from their mother-city, where it 
had been in use from time immemorial. Indeed, as we 
have seen, this derivation of the ten-month year from Alba 
Longa was accepted by some of the best Roman antiquaries, 
including Fulvius Nobilior, Junius Gracchanus, and Varro . 2 
Similarly wc may well believe with Varro that the names 
of the months were not invented by Romulus, as Fulvius 
Nobilior and Junius Gracchanus supposed, but borrowed 
from the Latins, and that the names of the Roman months 
were therefore older than the city of Rome . 3 Indeed, if 
Hartmann’s explanation of the ten-month year is accepted, 
we seem driven to conclude that the calendar in that form 
must date from a prehistoric age when the Latins were still 
a rude people, subsisting mainly by agriculture, but too 
’ignorant of mathematics and astronomy to frame for them- 
selves a calendar based on accurate observation of the 
heavenly bodies. There is no evidence or probability that 
the Indo-Europeans, of whom the Latins were a branch, 
had a year of twelve months, the existence of which always 
implies a double reckoning by sun and moon and an attempt 

* O, E, Hartmann, Drr, rbmische Calender (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 1014; 
F. K. (tinsel, Handbuch der matkematischen und technischen Chronofogit , ii. 
(Leipzig, 1911) pp. *22 sq , 

1 Onsorinus, De die natali , xx. 2. 

* Censor inuR, f>t die natali f xxii. 9-13. 
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to reconcile the divergence between the two celestial time- 
keepers. To all appearance our remote ancestors recognized 
only lunar months, which they allowed to run on without 
attempting to fit them into the solar year by intercalation . 1 

To find analogies to the Roman year of ten months we 
must go to backward peoples who, living for centuries remote 
from contact with European civilization, have remained till 
to-day or yesterday in much the same state of culture which 
the ancestors of the Romans had attained at the dawn of 
history. Among such peoples we may reckon the negro 
tribes of Southern Nigeria, who for ages have been settled 
on the land and subsist mainly by the practice of agriculture. 
Their calendar has lately been described by Mr. P. Amaury 
Talbot, who has spent the best years of his life among them 
and knows them well. From his description I will quote 
such passages as seem to bear on the present question. He 
says : 44 Throughout the country time was measured entirely 
by the moon, except among the Edo, where the year seems 
to have been distinctly recognised. This lunar month was 
divided into weeks of four or eight days in the west and, 
with a few exceptions, of five or six days in the east. . . . 
The sub-divisions into weeks in all likelihood originated 
chiefly from the necessity of differentiating between the 
days on which the various markets were held. . . . The 
most ancient of the tribes - -the Ijaw and many of the semi- 
Bantu — still have no way of distinguishing between days 
than by calling them after the names of the markets held 
on them. . . . Almost every tribe has one day on which no 
farm or other hard work may be done, though often it is 
the principal market day, but attendance at these was 
accounted a pleasure, and not a labour. Probably these 
rest days had a great deal to do with .the origin of the week. 
The fitting of the weeks into the month is by no means per- 
fect, and the matter seems to have been regarded as of little 
consequence. ... As a rule little notice was taken of the 
time when there was no moon, and there is rarely any sign 

1 O. Schrader, Reallexuon der tn doge rm an iscken AlUrtumskunde (Strass- 
Wg, 1901), s.v. 44 Mond und Monat ", pp. 547 sqq. ; id Spracht*rgUichuttg 
u ’ hi Urgesckichte V ii. 2 (Jena, 1907), pp. 228 sqq . ; id., Dit Indogermantn 1 
Leipzig, 1919), pp. 51-53 
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of an attempt to synchronise the weeks with the month, 
which, with most of the semi- Bantu, as among the ancient 
Egyptians, consisted of thirty days. The same considera- 
tion applied to the year, As a rule those months from 
about November- Dec ember to January-February, when no 
farm work was l>cing done, were thought negligible and 
hardly included. In fact the word translated by our 4 year * 
more often meant the season, which was generally the largest 
division of firm used. . . . Th'-re was usually no thought 
about the number of months in the year or any attempt to 
adjust them to the solar period ; the figure twelve given in 
the list at the end probably, for the most part, represents 
European influence M 1 

Such is Mr 'lalbot’s general account of the calendar 
observed by the tribes of Southern Nigeria. In regard to 
the Yoiuba m particular, who inhabit the western part of 
the province,® Mr. laib«»t tells us that their ordinary method 
of naming the lunar months is to begin with January, which 
is bv some called Aw<fnn, ‘‘the year”, and count back- 
watds to May, whuh is usually called Aga, that is, “starv- 
ing ”, because there cs little food left then and the new crops 
have not vet been harvested. For all these months from 
Mav to January there are native names, but the remaining 
three months 'Eehrum, March, and April) are generally 
given no specific name 3 Again, as to the Ijaw, who inhabit 
the swamps of the Niger delta and are, in Mr, Talbot’s 
opinion, the earliest inhabitants of the province , 4 he informs 
ut that among them the days are named after the markets, 
and a week of eight days is now usually employed. Further, 
he says that '* only about ten months to the year are counted ; 
November and iVeember, when no farming takes place, 
are exc luded “ * 

1 htK the calendar of these Nigerian tribes presents a 
fuirl). i lose analogy to that of early Rome. In the Nigerian 
as in the Roman « ahnuiar the great time-keeper is the moon ; 

* b irv 1 k* /V 'fits ttf Southern Xigtna (Oxford University 

Plrw, t’t 

* | Aumuiv 1 aiUi*. J k* /V of*i, t of S’ttthorn Xtgrrta, ni. map facing p. <176. 

* 1 Am«oo i uti-ot. uu Vj. 

4 V Am.tury i dUx ep ett 1. j; 

* r Ama-irv ■? ,t* m 
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the months are lunar but so little attempt is made to fit them 
into the solar year that a considerable part of that year, 
amounting in some tribes to two months and in others to 
three, is not divided into months, or at all events if the months 
are noticed they are not named. Further, in Nigeria, as at 
Rome, the period which is thus left out of the calendar is 
precisely the period when little or no work is done on the 
farms. Have we not here a simple and probable explanation 
of the tradition that under Romulus the calendar year con- 
sisted only of ten months, from March to December, while 
the period which was afterwards divided into January and 
February, and which marked what we may call the low tide 
of agricultural labour, was left entirely out of account ? 

Another point in which the African calendar resembles 
the old Roman is its system of an eight-day week based 
on the recurrence of markets at that interval ; these market- 
days correspond exactly to the Roman nundinae, which 
recurred every eighth day, though according to Roman 
numeration they were counted and named as if they re- 
curred every ninth day. These Roman market-days, we 
are told, were instituted in order that the rural population 
might work for seven days at a stretch on the farms and 
come into Rome on the eighth day for the purpose of 
marketing and other business in the city. 1 Originally 
these market days were unlawful (ft efasti), that is, no law 
courts were open and no popular assemblies were held on 
them, lest the business of the market should be interrupted.* 
But by the Hortensian law of 287 B.C., which marked the 
final triumph of the democracy at Rome,* it was enacted 
that the market-days should henceforth be lawful (fasti), 
that is, that the law courts should be open on these days, in 
order that the country people who came into town on them 
might bring their suits into court. 4 But in the olden time 

1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 1 6. 33 sq. ; Varr", Rerun* rustic arum, ii. praef. 1 ; 
Ihonysius Haliuirnaaetms, Aniiquit. Rom* vii. $8. 3. 

* Festus, s.v. “ Nundinos ", p. 176 ed. Lind*ay, "Nundinal / eriatum diem 
'tse voluerunt antiqui , ut ,'ustui convent rent mercandi vendendupu causa, 
tumque tufas turn , ne {si) hcerct cum populo agt, inter pe Hare ntur nundinal ores M . 
Ah 10 nefastus see further below, pp. 63 sq 

* J. S. Reid, in Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir J. E. Sandy* • 
Cambridge, 1921), p 263. 

* Mnrrobius, Saturn. 1. 1 6. 13. 
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the market-clays were not only clays on which no legal 
business might be transacted, they were also days on which 
none but the most necessary work might be done on the 
farms. This follows from the statement that the market- 
days were reckoned holy days (Jeriae) of Jupiter, since it 
was the custom for the Flaminica Dialis to sacrifice a ram 
to Jupiter on every market-day. 1 Now when the great 
jurist Publius Mucius Scacvola was asked what work might 
be done on holy days f ft he answered, “ Such work as 
cannot b<* neglected without loss or damage. Thus, for 
example, if an ox should have fallen into a pit, and the 
householder with the help of his men should have rescued 
the animal front the pit, he was not to be considered as 
having broken the holy day. Or again if a roof-beam were 
to crack and threaten to fall, the householder who propped 
it up was also not denned to have broken the holy day.** * 
brom this wr may conclude that on Roman market-days, 
as on the Jewish sabbath, all ordinary work in the fields 
was strirtlv forbidden. But the same rule is observed, 
as w «* have learned from Mr. Talbot, on the market-days of 
Southern Nigeria, where, as in ancient Rome, the rnarket- 
davs commonly recur every eighth day. Thus in respect 
of the days as well as of the months, or rather the absence 

mouth ^ R'nne has a dose parallel in modern 

Nigeria. 


With regal d to the calendar of the tribes of the Uganda 
Prole, t orate f wlmh on the whole stand at a lower level of 
oliure than the tribes of xmthern Nigeria, I have consulted 
my frtend the Rev. John Roscoe, whose knowledge of 
l-ganda n unrivalled. He writes to me as follows: “As 
Ur a* I have had time I have tried to recall the various 
customs Ot the Uganda tribes as regards the year. There 

'l f 7V . ! n,MVr m ‘ pross,Mn that a11 their time was 

d,v,dc:S up by lunar months until they took in Western ideas. 

ar t an at pr*“< m recall, it was chiefly the agricultural 
;r pi ° Con ; rr,u ' d “M'mwlvrs about a year. Naturally 

Z!T \ , ,h ‘' !lpht i,,,uU ' m,K,ns and number of 

< a «..\v ««>uKl ruu before it calved. () n the other hand 

Tv! 7 PUrNUi ' S ‘ f " r “ V( '“ r in order to know when 

Marrohius, Saturn, i. 16. If. 
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to dig, to sow, and to expect harvest. The year had no fixed 
number of moons, it varied, but rarely exceeded five moons 
except under peculiar and for them trying circumstances 
of drought. The first rumblings of thunder, with the 
gathering clouds and rain, was the beginning of the year. 
They said, 1 The year has come \ Digging had been begun 
by counting the moons and ‘the expectation of the rain. 
When the first thunder was heard there were renewed efforts 
fo complete the digging and to commence sowing. Then 
came the four to five months for the crops to grow, and then 
came the year of sunshine when harvest was reaped. There 
were always some spare months which were of an undecided 
character and were not strictly belonging to the rainy season 
or to the dry season. Such roughly is what I recall of the 
custom. M 1 

Thus it appears that, before these tribes of Uganda 
came into contact with Europeans, they knew none but 
lunar months and counted even them only in the seasons 
when it was practically convenient to do so for the sake of 
their agricultural labours, while at other times they neglected 
the moons and took no pains to correlate them with the 
annual course of the sun ; in this way they had a number of 
superfluous moons which they hardly reckoned within the 
year. This is, I apprehend, much the same state in which 
the early Romans were when they reckoned only ten months 
to the year and took no count of the two slack months from 
midwinter to spring when there was little or nothing doing 
on the farms. 

Further, Mr. Roscoe tells us that the pastoral tribes only 
counted moons in order to know when a cow would drop 
her calf. The statement is interesting, for the period of 
gestation of a cow is about 280 days 2 or ten lunar months of 
28 days each. Can it be that some pastoral tribes have 
framed for themselves a year of ten lunar months based on 
the period of gestation of their cows ? If that was so, Ovid's 
plea in defence of Numa’s year of ten months was not so 

1 The Rev. John Roscoe, in a letter to me dated Ovington Rectory, Thetford, 
’J»vj December 1922 {mistake for 19 j6). 

4 Chambers* s Encyclopaedia , New Edition, vol. v. (Edinburgh and Ixrndon, 
*9*5*1 P- 199, t.v. “ Gestation 
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wide of the mark, for the period of gestation of a woman is 
identical with that of a cow. 1 

Rut so far as concerns agricultural tribes the parallelism 
with Rome is not confined to Africa. It extends much 
farther. We may follow it, for example, to New Zealand. 
An English missionary, who lived for seven years among 
the Maori in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
described their customs from personal observation, writes 
as follows : “ Nine months in the year, a great portion of 
the native?, are employed on their grounds ; and there are 
only two months in which they can say they have nothing to 
do It is a remarkable circumstance, that these two months 
are not in their calendai ; they do not reckon them ; nor 
are they in any way accounted of. ‘ It is a time', the natives 
say, ' not worthy to be reckoned, as it is only spent in visiting, 
feasting, talking, playing, and sleeping ' They compute 
time by moons, of which they count ten in the course of the 
year, reckoning three moons for one at the latter end of 
autumn I hr reason they give for this is, that during two 
months between autumn and winter, they have nothing to 
do in the way id cultivation : their time, consequently, is 
then occupied, as has been stated above, in comparative 
idleness They are grnerallv very correct in their time ; and 
take then season t*»r planting by the blossoms which appear 
upon some of th»* early shrubs ” * 

1 his amount of the Maori calendar is substantially 
confirmed bv Mr hhsdoti Best, the highest living authority 
on the Maoris, though he informs us that the Maoris 
rrcognur twelvt lunar months in the year and have names 
for them alt. Screaking of the Maori calendar he says: 
“ Our Maori based his system on the moon, its phases 
being more easily discernible than those of the sun ; the 
lunar month and the nights of the moon were his units 
m the measurement of time. 1 he solar year he had not 
adopted, but, like other peoples, he was compelled to make 
his twelve lunar months agree with the true solar year. 
Information collected is not copious, and several matters 

1 < • ‘r fm tv LtfufJij. ij, 

• k.v U ilium Y*tr. An Second Edition (London, 

iMj», |'j* u* it>;. ' 
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arc yet unexplained. It appears, however, that a mode of 
intercalation was employed, though the method probably 
differed in different parts of Polynesia. 0 1 14 In some lists 
we note that the names of the eleventh and twelfth months 
are what may be termed makeshift names, such as Ngahuru 
tuhochoe and Ngahuru kaipaenga. This fact has led some 
to assert that the Maori had names for ten months only, 
and took no notice of the other two months. This is not 
correct, but these two months were deemed the unimportant 
months of the year by agricultural tribes ; the crops had 
been garnered and stored, and the preparation of the ground 
for next season’s crop was not commenced until later. The 
Maori had names for the twelve months, and was never at 
a loss to denote any month of the year.” 1 

Mr. Raymond Firth, of the University of London, has 
m preparation a work on the economic system of the 
Maoris, from which he kindly allows me to quote the following 
passage : “ Some lists of months given by natives contain 
only ten names, and inquiry reveals that it is the last two 
month-names of the year which have been omitted. It must 
not be concluded from this, however, that the Maori of these 
districts did not recognize the existence of the final two 
months. Even though the specific name for neither of them 
was in use, they were not dropped completely out of reckoning, 
but were alluded to jointly by a vague and general term. 
It seems probable that the absence of precise names in this 
respect can be correlated with the character of the economic 
pursuits of certain of the Maori tribes. Agriculture played 
a great part in the economy of many tribes, especially of the 
North and of the East Coast. The tenth month was the 
month of harvest, when the crops were dug and stored, 
which really ended for these people the labours of the year. 
This can be seen from a study of the calendar of work. The 
eleventh and twelfth months brought no tasks of great 
importance. They were utilized for casual pursuits, visiting, 

1 Klsdon Best, The Maori (Wellington, N.Z., 1924), ii. 180. 

* Elsdon Bent, The Maori , ii. 1S7. Compare id., Maori Agriculture 
(Wellington, 1925), pp. 1 13 /f, “ The Maori year began about two month* after 
the harvest was gathered, but little notice was taken of these two months, which 
‘trr held to he of no importance and were not so precisely named as the other 
ten months ” 
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and social intercourse ; the compelling drive to work was 
removed for a season* It seems clear that it was to the 
comparative unimportance of ibis period in the working life 
of the native that we can attribute the absence of specific 
names for these last two months of the year." 

Again* another good authority on the Maoris* Mr. 
Edward Trcgrar, inform* us that among them “ there is a 
curious legend to the effect that the ancient year was of ten 
months only, till a certain teacher, full of the wisdom of the 
gents, came to men and instructed them to make the year 
twelve months long, and his precepts have been followed to 
the present day 1 This Maori legend curiously resembles 
the Roman tradition that the ancient year was of ten months 
only, rill the sage King Numa, inspired by the nymph 
Egrria, added the two months of January and February to 
the year, thus making the total number of the months twelve. 
The parallel Iwrtween Re urn and New' Zealand is still closer 
when we remember that the two months said to have been 
added to the >ear were those which elapsed between the time 
when the crops had been garnered and stored and the time 
when the ground was prepared for the next season’s crop. 
Thus the position of the two new' months in the Maori 
agricultural year corresponded closely to the position of the 
two new months, January and February, in the Roman 
agrn ultural year. 

In the Trobriand Islands, to the east of New Guinea, as 
l learn ttom my fumd l)r. Bronislaw Malinowski, the cycle 
ut r hr year i*> determined neither by the position of the sun 
or aura nor bv a given number of moons, but chiefly by the 
c cummin round of gardening or agriculture, above all by 
the cultivation of the yam, the staple food of the people. 
Indeed, so closely associated in their minds is the yam with 
the year that the name for the tw*o things is one and the same 
{taytu It is true that they also take note of the lunar 
months and have names for many of them, but for the most 
part they have not names for more than ten months. Most 
mature men can count, often with mistakes and omissions, 
up to eight and sometimes up to ten moons (lunar months) ; 
ouK a few turn specially trained can enumerate correctly 
hstwartl i rcipr^T, i kt .t/oar* A'*e (Wanganui, N.Z., 1904), p. 143. 
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twelve months ; and it is significant that while the first ten 
names of the months are everywhere identical and easily 
obtainable, there is apparently no such consensus as to the 
names of the remaining two or three moons (lunar months) ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether there is a name for the thirteenth 
moon at all. Usually the natives divide the ten recognised 
lunar months into two groups of five months each, one group 
corresponding to the time when food is plentiful, and the 
other to the time when food is scarce, white the remaining 
two or three moons arc left out of account and remain 
nameless. This period of nameless months is the time when 
work in the gardens is finished, when harvesting goes on 
without much variety or interruption, when there is no 
hunger, but food has not yet accumulated in sufficient 
abundance to be used for festivities or ceremonies, which are 
reserved for the following month. To the native this 
quiescent period of two or three lunar months is uninteresting, 
and accordingly he as a rule does not trouble to distinguish 
the months or to give them special names. 'These two or 
three nameless months correspond to the two nameless 
months in the ten-month year of the ancient Roman calendar. 
In both cases the calendar was based primarily upon agricul- 
ture and not on observation of the heavenly bodies : the motive 
of its construction was not scientific curiosity but hunger. 1 

1 The above account of the Trohtiand calendar is batted on information 
kindly turn idled me by Dr. Mahno* ski, who haf* suit e published *» full dew Option 
«'f the system. See Br. Malinowski, M Lunar ami Seaw»nal Calendar in the 
rubriand* ", Journal of the Royal Anthropological fruitful*, Ivii U927) 
pp. 305-215. In thin essay, speaking a Unit the natives who gave him information 
tutuerning the moons, that h, the lunar month*, Dr. Malinowski observes 
tpp. 214 rq.) : ** h is always garden food, the contrast between plenty and 
hunger, the processes of growth and maturing, which occupy their minds. The 
torn five moons arc thought of in terms of green process and growth, the sub- 
sequent five by development of tubers and the activity of harvest. It is very 
clear that in all these division* there are certain moons which are of much 
smaller importance than the rest. The native telling the story breaks off after 
the utokaka (tenth). The native who distinguishes between the ripe and unripe, 
the lean and far, leaves two moons outside, and the time after the cycle of the 
gardens is really the finished time in which harvesting goes on without much 
variety or interruption, the time when there is never hunger but when plenty 
<unnot be used for festivities or ceremonial purposes. This period of time is 
uninteresting to the native and generally remains nameless. . . . It ta signifnant 
that the first ten names (of the moons) are identical everywhere and easily 
obtained, while the remaining odd moons, for which sometimes one to three 
names are obtained, always fall outside the scheme division of two groups of five/’ 
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Another people who reckon years by agricultural opera- 
tion# and not by moons arc the Dusuns of British North 
Borneo, Among these people, " as far as I have been able 
to gather, th^re i» no method of reckoning years other than 
by rice seasons. I he plainsmen go by the wet-rice seasons 
* from planting to harvest eight or nine months ; the 
inhabitants of the uplands by the hill-rice year or season 
- from sowing to reaping six months — with, of course, in 
riii h caw complementary periods between harvest -time and 
sowing or planting." 1 

There are home indication* that in other parts of the world 
the original calendar reckoned only ten months in the year, 
to whuh at some later date two months were added to make 
twelve, thus bringing the calendar year into closer corre- 
«f«ondencT with the solar year. Among such indications 
is n system of numbering the months from one up to ten and 
then designating the eleventh and twelfth months, not by 
but by spe* sal names Such a system is found 
among the < hams ot lndo-('hina * and in some islands of 
th* Indian Archipelago, including Java and Bali , 3 and 
among the flataks .end (iurus of Sumatra . 4 Of these 
calendars that id the- Javanese is particularly instructive. In 
Java the am it m agricultural year falls into twelve unequal 
dixihion* railed mafttfuis, of which the first ten are designated 
by ordinal numbers, while the eleventh and twelfth are 
known In names borrowed from the Sanscrit. In the old 
Javanese calendar* the* wtittgsds ox months, as we may call 
th»*m 4 were determined b\ observation of Orion’s Belt and 
the Pleiades, because the appearance of these constellations 
marked the seasons for tile various labours of the husband- 
man These labours extend from July till April, when with 

* t ft N. Kvatw, Studut tn AV/i^uah, Folk fort, and Custom in British 
Smfh tfii-rnf# and tk* Malay Ptmusula (Cam bridge, I (>23), p, 44, 

* Heri> ttaudruon. fade China and it, PnmtSut People (London, N.D.), 
I' 4 ' J V . I U* vr«r U m Apr*! M and comprises twelve lunar months 

ibtm %v,i twnm mn< »ln> .iWuuitivtK. 1 hcv .ire numbered from one up 

ten l*if * he rlcveufb »u»<l t^rdtth *|><n i«d narnei. K very three years a 
nvaith U vM*-d and a m*\ u<” \h* u> what difficulties and dispute* 

pr.h** in.,; in jbArner «>l agreement between the village*.” 

* t* k 1 Stand?*** *.trr mask* moitn km und tn hntuken Chrtmalagity 

» *?> J . itt, 

* * k i-s-iM Of 1 4--; us to the Barak*,; J. von Brenner, fierutk 

A n urthurg. t v, $ < , p 233 (aa to the Guru*). 
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the ricc~harvcst the annual cycle of agricultural operations 
comes to an end. The two succeeding months, May and 
June, when the rains are over and Orion is invisible, is for 
the husbandman a dead season ; all field work is at a stand* 
still. Now it is precisely these two months which, in contrast 
to the first ten numbered months, are known by Sanscrit 
names. Thus we seem driven to conclude that, if the 
Javanese numbered the first ten months and failed to number 
the last two, it was because the farmer was only interested 
in the first ten, which engaged the whole of his attention and 
excited all his activities, while he regarded the two idle 
months with indifference and hardly reckoned them a part 
of the year. 1 

Thus far we have dealt only w'ith agricultural peoples 
whose energies are absorbed by field w f ork for nine or ten 
months of the year, and who allow' the remaining three or 
two months to pass almost unnoticed because there is little 
or nothing in them to rouse the activity of the husbandman. 
But a division of the year into ten parts, we can hardly call 
them months, is found also among peoples who have never 
attained to the stage of agriculture, But still earn a precarious 
subsistence by hunting, fishing, and collecting wild fruits 
and roots. Thus along the Karntchatka river in Karntehatka, 
where a rigorous climate forbids the cultivation of the ground, 
the natives reckon only ten months, or rather divisions, in 
the year, and these they determine, not by moons, but by 
events w'hich interest them, such as excessive heat and cold, 
the seasons for catching fish of various sorts, and so forth ; 
and these divisions, which together fill up the whole length 
of the year, vary in length ; the last of them, which is named 
after the falling of the leaves in autumn, is as long as three 
of our months. The first month, or division, coincides with 
our November and is named, like the Roman February, 
after a ceremonial purification from sin which the natives 

1 F. K. Gin* cl, Handbuch der maiktmanuken und tethnuchtn Chronahgu, 
ii. iz% if . ; compare *d. t i. 420. Compare J. Crawfurd, History of tkt Indian 
Arckipilmgo (Edinburgh, 1820), i. 295 297. Crawfurd agree* that the name* of 
the ftrat ten month* of the Javanese rural calendar are number*, and be add* 
that the names for the eleventh and twelfth months were not the corresponding 
Javanese numerals, but he coukl not ascertain their etymology ; he had expected 
to rind that they were Sanscrit, but was assured by Colebrookc that they amid 
not be traced to that language. 
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perform at tfiat mu on, 1 Again, the Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia, who live by fishing, hunting, and picking 
berries, have names for ten or eleven months, while the rest 
Of the year they call the autumn. The Lower Thompson 
Indians designated the months by numbers up to ten or 
sometimes eleven ; after the tenth or eleventh month they 
reckoned 44 the late fall, which takes up the rest of fhe year* 
This indefinite perifd of unnamed months enabled the 
Indians to bring the lunar and solar years into harmony/ 1 
This last observation suggests a practical advantage of a 
ten-month year ; it dispenses with the need of intercalation, 
which is always a difficult and troublesome process for 
peoples with no more than a very rudimentary know- 
ledge of astronomy.* The Stsedis, another Indian tribe 
of British Columbia, similarly divide the year into ten 
months, of which the first four bear names, while the last six 
are only known by numbers, thus presenting a curious 
parallel to the old Roman year, of which the first four months 
(March, April, May, and June) similarly bore special names, 
while the last six (Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, 
November, and I >ecember) were designated only by numbers. 
The ten months of the Stsedis calendar covered the period 
from the beginning of October to the end of July ; while 
the interval, corresponding to our August and September, 
was called by a name which signified the coming together 
of the two ends of the year. The latter portion of the 
interval was known also by a native term which meant 11 time 
of the dying salmon *\ because at that time of the year the 
creek# are full of dead and dying salmon.* 

Lastly, it is perhaps worth noting that the Changs, a 
Naga tribe of Assam* reckon eleven months in the year and 


4 S Kf^hrnmniWoi*. J e( /Wr.r Kamtuhatka (Lemgo, 

* ;<*>}, w* : uj i Itmevrr. m other juris ol Kumtt hatU the natives recognise 
Iwehre month* tn the year and have name* lor them all, derived mostly from 
miurd event*. tuft a* the arrival of c*rtam birds, the blossoming of certain 
phints* and the fail *4 th*» taavrs See U. VV. Steller, Btstkrriimnf t*M dent 

* **** (Frankfurt uml Ceipfig, 1774), pp. 339.361, 

* James Test, - The Thompson Indians of British Columbia ” Memoirs of 
rr M*"** *f AatarW Nutm, rr»l U. (New York. 1900) pp, 

. * C ; ***** 7 w,f * " Rthi***KaI Beport on the ^tseelis and Skauliu tribes of 
the Hah 4 ro*kro thvisfom <4 the ftaltsh of British Columbia " Astra*/ a/ tko 
fu4i t%seumu, x&xiv. \iuu4) pp. 334 S f. ** 
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fill in the blank with what they call uaklig, a period which is 
not reckoned at all, but is regarded as night. It is forbidden 
to count this period, because it belongs to the spirits. 1 A 
similar scruple may originally have prevented the Romans 
from reckoning February among the months erf the year, 
because part of it was devoted to the worship of the dead. 

There is some ground for thinking that the Anglo-Saxons 
at one time recognised, or at least named, only ten months 
in the year ; for according to Bede they had only one name 
(Giuli) for December and January, and only one name 
(Lida) for June and July; which seems to suggest that 
originally their year comprised only ten months, and that 
when they afterwards added two to make twelve, they named 
the new months after two of the old ones, thus making the 
old names do double duty. 1 

Taken altogether, the foregoing evidence seems to render 
it probable that if a period equal to two months was originally 
excluded from the Roman calendar, it was because in that 
period field work was for the most part at a standstill, and 
people were occupied with the religious duty of propitiating 
the spirits of their departed kinsfolk.* 

I. 33. The time that suffices for s child to come forth from 
its mother's womb, — Here Ovid agrees with the Decemvirs, 
who in the code of the Ten Tables laid it down as a rule that 
a posthumous child born in the tenth month after its father's 
death was legitimate, but that a child born in the eleventh 
month after the death of its putative father was illegitimate 
and could not succeed to the inheritance. A more lenient 
view of posthumous children was taken by the Emperor 
Hadrian. In his reign it happened that a lady of spotless 
reputation and irreproachable virtue gave birth to a child 
in the eleventh month after the decease of her husband, 

1 J, H. Hutton, The Serna Nag at (London, 1921), p. 262 note l . 

* H. Hirt, Die Ituhgermantn (Straiwhurg, 1905-1907), # 544, referring to 
Bede, De tsmparum ratwne, cap. 13, 

* The view which 1 have adopted of the o Id Homan year of ten months agrees 
substantially with that of Professor H. J. Rose. See hi* article ** De Terminal!* 
bus, Rcgtfugio, menae intercalari in Mnemosyne, N .S. lit. (1924) pp. 349 iff j 
*nd his book Primitive Culture in Italy (London, 1926), pp, 99 aft* I n*d 
reached my conclusion independently, from a consideration of Mr. Talbot* 
evidence as to the Southern Nigerian calendar, before I became acquainted with 
Professor Rose's views on the subject. 
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and idle tongues dared to insinuate that the brat was 
a bastard. The case was submitted to the Emperor, who 
decreed that a child could perfectly well be born in the 
eleventh month after conception, and in support of this 
liberal view he cited the opinions of ancient philosophers and 
physicians 1 If we can trust the evidence of Addison, the 
same liberal sentiment on this delicate point was entertained 
by a dub of widows in the reign of Queen Anne, the ladies 
unanimously agreeing that the death of a husband offered 
no material obstacle to the birth of a son or daughter eleven 
or more months afterwards 2 According to Cicero, the usual 
time of gestation is nine months . 3 

I, 35. For just so many months after her husband’s 
funeral a wife supports the signs of sorrow in her widowed 
home. 'Fen months was the longest period of mourning 
allowed to women by an ancient Roman law for any relation, 
whether husband, father, brother, or child. But for the 
death of children under ten years of age the period of mourn- 
ing was shorter : for a child under three years of age there 
was no mourning at all : for children who died between the 
ages of three and ten years, the number of months of mourning 
might not exceed the number of the years that the child had 
lived If a widow married within ten months of her husband's 
death, she had to sacrifice a pregnant cow. These rules 
defining the period of mourning for women were traditionally 
a>rnbed to the legislation of the pious King Numa . 4 It is 
true that I, ivy and in one passage* Seneca speak of a year as 
the period loi women’s mourning 3 ; but in saying this they 
probably used a round number ; wc can hardly doubt that 
ten months was the correct period, and it may very well have 
dated, as Ovid believed, from the time when the Roman 


* 1 Ml if. r 2 ; Fontn Juris Romani Anttqui, cd. C. G. Bruns 7 

\ 1 ubuijjt,;, p. jj \ ir^sl ( Eel. iv. <u) assumed a period of ten (doubt- 

few* hmaif inoiith* 

AddiM.ti wxfnt A/v, No 501. June 40, 1714. My friend Professor 
Niuuvt, <'i Kmv; , . \ ondnn, lias kindly furnished me with the 

Mii.wing kjuui m.-n n i *m Mont ti;Mi* (/mats, edition Mothcau et Jouaust, tome 
,v p. 8 ti . f : m.'v n t.ouf f>u* i'f.xtrnplr mnv mrsmr, evux d'entre eux 
*/U* mmnitr*tnrK( ht c* *">*<• * rr ./ <>n:r ' 

" C ieri>», /hr .\oiuro ii. <*) 

l iutnuh, A uma, 1: 2 . < tmiparo td . ( orm/anus , pi. 5 ; td., Antony, 31.3; 
SeiHva, Ad Iftlviam tna/rrm dr < onudattonr, 10. I. 

% Lm.u 7 4, nr< *, /*/>. ./ Km. 1^ 
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year comprised only ten months. During her ten months' 
mourning a widow had to lead a secluded life ; she might 
not visit any house except that of her mother-in-law . 1 

As the custom of formally mourning for the dead is based 
essentially on a fear of the ghost and a desire to propitiate 
him, we may conjecture that in the opinion of the Romans 
the period during which fhe presence of the spirit of the 
deceased was particularly dreaded was ten months for an 
adult ghost and less for the ghosts of children under ten, 
who, in consequence of their tender years and feeble frames, 
were naturally less formidable than their seniors. For a 
similar reason, no doubt, the aborigines of Australia inter 
the bodies of children with scant ceremony ; among the 
tribes of North- West-Central Queensland nobody paints his 
body in mourning for a young child . 2 The sacrifice of a 
pregnant cow, which a Roman widow was obliged to offer 
if she married before ten months were out, was probably 
designed to appease the jealous ghost of her late husband, 
who would very naturally resent this infringement of his 
marital rights within the close time prescribed by law. 
Similarly among the Savaras of Southern India, whenever a 
man marries a widow, he kills a pig and offers the flesh of 
the animal, with some liquor, to the ghost of the bride's 
late husband, while a priest prays the ghost not to spoil the 
wedded bliss of his widow and her second spouse. " Oh ! 
man," says the priest, addressing the deceased by name, 
“ here is an animal sacrificed to you, and with this all con- 
nexion between this woman and you ceases. She has taken 
with her no property belonging to you or your children. 
So do not torment her within the house or outside the house, 
in the jungle or on the hill, when she is asleep or when she 
wakes. Do not send sickness on her children. Her second 
husband has done no harm to you. She chose him for her 

1 Cieero, Pro C/ucnfio, 12 35. 

* K. M. Curr, The Australian Pace (Melbourne and London, 18H6 1887), 
i. 89; W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North* H 'est-Central 
Queensland Aborigines (Brisbane and London. 1897), p. I #>4 As to the 
burial of women and children among the aborigines of Australia it is definitely 
affirmed by ('urr U.c.) that the reason for interring them with srant ceremony 
is that “ their spirits arc but little feared after death. ’* Compare E. 
Westermarek, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (London, 
100b 190.8), ii. 526. 
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husband, and he consented. Oh ! man, be appeased ; oh ! 
unseen ones ; oh ! ancestors, t>e you witnesses. ,, 1 So 
among the Ghagga of Kilimanjaro, in P-ast Africa, the man 
who marries the widow of his deceased brother, in accordance 
with the law of the Icvirate, sacrifices a goat to his brother s 
ghost by way of purchasing all the rights which the ghost 
possesses over the widow. The transaction is described by 
a figurative phrase which signifies “ buying the trencher p \ 
For the dead man is deemed to retain all his marital rights, 
and the new husband explains and justifies the sacrifice of 
the goat with the words, M In order that he may make room 
for rne, and that I may here eat out of his trencher and take 
care of his children M . In the prayer which accompanies the 
sacrifice the new husband is careful to state th&t he had 
not intruded on hts brother > inheritance nor envied his good 
fortune ; that he took over the ranch only in order to save 
the cattle from falling into the hands of the enemy ; and 
he trusted that, in consideration of the receipt of the goat, 
the ghost would leave him in peaceful possession of his 
trencher (by which he meant the widow), that he would not 
molest him either in going out of the house or in coming in, 
but that h<* would help him, so that his orphan children 
might shoot up like unto dragon-trees or bamboos. 2 Among 
the Baganda of Central Africa, when a man wished to marry 
a widow, he first paid the woman’s deceased husband a fowl 
and a barkcloth, which he put into the little shrine on the 
dead man’s grave ; in this way he imagined that he pacified 
the jealous ghost. 5 

I. d7- Quirinus in his striped gown. Elsewhere Ovid 
repeats this phrase. 1 Ouirinus, the name of the Sabine 

w ar^pod. was the title bestowed on the deified Romulus 

W 

* I hut it'.n, ( 'aste< and / nt- j of ,y uthern India (Madras, 1909), vi. 
I-M 

9 Urm».> < >utrti,m!u f\u A\*ht dtr /h (Munich, 1Q2<>), p. 52. 

* Job' 1 . J nr Baganda (London, loui, p qy, For more examples 

ut ccretivom 4 < h>»er\»'d at the marriage nt uulow tor the purpose of appeasing 
or tie it v phost of the l,.te husband, see Folk-lore in the 

ih'd 7V t tis ffri ’ii \ ^ ^ ,' V y . R K bnthoven Jribt^ and Castes of Bombay 
(llouihay. io.v 1 1 i,»t uf . $40, n 2^2 ry .41^,111 132^,3 01 ; W. Crooke, 
Arngi.v uh ! / . Ovr* • f A rrfiiern India (Oxford University Press, 1926), 
Pl‘ . 01: ,<? 

VKb., * t , \i v SiS. “ {tualis trubeati forma Qutrtm **. 
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after his death ; 1 Ovid here applies the title incorrectly to 
the king in his lifetime. The striped gown ( trabea ) was a 
toga striped with purple ; it was traditionally said to have 
been Worn by the Roman kings in general, 1 and by Romulus 
himself in particular.* When Servius Tullius claimed the 
throne on the death of Tarquin the Elder, he appeared in 
public clad in the striped purple gown and attended by 
lictors. 4 Juvenal says that the slave-born Servius Tullius 
was the last of the good kings that wore the striped gown 
and diadem of Quirinus. 5 The consul w T ore the same 
striped gown when he unbarred the door of the temple of 
Janus as a solemn declaration of war ; 6 and the Salii or 
dancing priests of Mars were clad in the same gay garment 
when they tripped through the city in the month of March. 7 
The Roman historian and antiquary Suetonius, in his 
treatise on dress, distinguished three sorts of trabea : one all 
purple, sacred to the gods ; another purple and white, worn 
by kings ; and another purple and scarlet, worn by augurs. 8 

I. 39. The month of Mars was the first. — The month of 
Mars is March, the month which to this day takes its name 
from the old Roman god. That March was the first month in 
the old Roman calendar was generally admitted in antiquity, 9 
and indeed w r as proved by the numbering of the months 
from July (jQuintilis), the fifth month, to December, the 
tenth month, as the ancients themselves perceived. 10 

1 . 39-40. that of Venus the second : she was the author 
of the race, and he its sire. — April, the second month of the 
old Roman year, was thought by some to take its name from 
Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of love, whom the Romans 
identified with their Venus. As the reputed mother of 
Vneas by the mortal man Anchises, the goddess Venus 

1 Plutarch, Romulus , 28 $</.-, Dionysius llalicaniusensis, Antiquit. Ram. 
t! , Ovid, Mctamorph. xiv. 805 sqq. * Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 195. 

s Pliny, Nat, Hist . ix. 136. 4 Livy, i. 41. <3. 

' Juvenal, viii. 259 sq. * Virgil, Aen . vii. 612 sq. 

T Dionysius Halicarnasrnsis, Antiquit. Rom. ii. 70. 2. 

* Servius, on Virgil, Aen vii. biz. 

* Ovid, Fasti , iii. 75 sqq. ; Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 33 ; Macrohius, 

i. 12. 3 and 5; Solinus, i. 35; Onsorinux, De die natali, xx. 3; 
fut.irch, Numa, 18-19 ; id., Quaes/. Rom 19 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg, i. 43, 

" V>4 ‘ 

Ovid, Fasti, iii. 149 sq.; Macrohius, Saturn , i. 12. 5 ; Solinus, i. 35-36; 
1 'u larch, Numa , 19; id., Quaes/. Rom. 19. 
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(Aphrodite) was deemed the author or foundress of the 
Roman race ; while Mars, as the reputed father of Romulus, 
was deemed its sire. Ovid has expounded these mythical 
relationships more fully later on when he comes to deal with 
the months of March and April. 1 * 

I. 41. The third month took its name from the old, and 
the fourth from the young. — Ovid here derives the name of 
May ( Maius ), the third month of the old Roman year, from 
maiores , “ elders ”, and the name of June (Junius ), the 
fourth month of the old Roman year, from invents , “ young 
men In this derivation he followed Fulvius Nobilior, 
the oldest Roman writer on the calendar. 8 Later on he 
discusses the two etymologies at length, admitting other 
possible derivations. 3 

I. 42. the months that trooped after were distinguished 
by numbers. — In the old Roman calendar the six months 
from July to December were known only by numbers, July 
being called Quintilis (“ Fifth month ”), and August being 
called Sextilis (“Sixth month”), while the rest were numbered 
September (“ Seventh month ”), October (“ Eighth month ”) 
November ( “Ninth month “), and December (“ Tenth 
month ”). July took its new name (Julius) in honour of 
Julius Caesar, and August took its new name (Augustus) 
in honour of Augustus. 4 In the reign of Tiberius the 
obsequious Senate proposed that the month of September 
should be called Tiberius, and that October should be called 
Livius ; but the Emperor rejected both proposals. 5 Accord- 
ing to another account, it was November that the Senate 
desired to rename after Tiberius, because the Emperor had 
been born on the sixteenth of that month. In rejecting the 
fulsome compliment Tiberius asked the Senators, “ What will 
you do if there should be thirteen Caesars ? ” 6 * The tyrant 
Domitian, who had assumed the title of Germanicus for his 
victories in Germany, gave the names of Germanicus and 

1 Ovid, Fasti, 111. 1 sqq., iv. 1 sqq. 

s Macrolmi*. Saturn i. 1 2 I<>; CYn.surinus, De die natali, xxu. 9. 

9 Ovid, Fasti, v l sqq., vi l sqq. 

4 Plutarih, JVitma, 19; id., Marius, 26. 4; Macro hi us, Saturn, i. 12. 34*35: 

Suetonius, Ihvus Julius , 70 ; Censorinus, Dc die natali , xxii. 16 ; Dio Cassius, 

jcliv. 5. 3 . 

4 Suetonius, Tiberius, 26. a. • Dio Cassius, Ivii. 18, 2. 
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Domitian to the months of September and October, but 
after his assassination the names were dropped. 1 

I. 43. But Numa overlooked not Janus and the ancestral 
shades. — Ovid means that to the ancient year of ten 
months Numa added January, sacred to Janus, and 
February, in which the dead were worshipped. He repeats 
implicitly the same view later’ on. 1 Plutarch tells us that 
this opinion was held by many, though he himself, as we 
shall see immediately, did not share it. 1 3 The tradition 
was that Numa added 51 days to the old year of 304 days in 
order to make a lunar year of 355 days, and that the new 
days were distributed between two new months, January 
and February. This tradition had the support of the old 
chronologer Fulvius Nobilior, 4 * and it was accepted by 
Macrobius 6 and Solinus. 4 But according to another old 
antiquary, Junius Gracchanus, this reformation of the 
calendar was due, not to Numa, but to Tarquin the Elder. 7 
Livy says that Numa introduced a lunar year of twelve 
months and by a system of intercalary months harmonized 
the lunar with the solar year in a cycle of twenty years ; but 
he does not mention January and February in this connexion. 8 
Plutarch’s account of Numa’s reform differs from all the 
preceding. According to him, the Roman year in the time 
of Romulus consisted of three hundred and sixty days, 
distributed in months of varying and irregular length, and 
no account was taken of the discrepancy between the lunar 
and the solar years. That discrepancy, Plutarch tells us, 
was recognized by Numa. He saw that the lunar year 
numbered 354 days and the solar year 365 days. The 
difference between the two being thus 1 1 days, Numa doubled 
that number and out of it made a month of 22 days, which 
he added to the lunar year every other year at the end of 
February, thus bringing the lunar year into approximate 
harmony with the solar. This intercalary month was called 


1 Suetonius, Domitian, 13. 3 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 12. 36*37 ; Plutarch, 

\'uma, 19. 1 Ovid, Fasti, iii 151 sg. 

3 Plutarch, Numa , 18. 3. Compare Aurelius Victor, De viris illustribus , 3. 1 

4 Censorinus, De die natali , xx. 4*5. 

6 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13. 1-5. • Solinus, i. 37. 

7 Censorinus, De die natali , xx. 4. See above, p. 9. 

• Livy, i. 19. 6. 
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Mcrccdinus or Mercedonius. 1 Varro mentions the addition 
of January and February to the year, but without naming 
the author of the innovation.* Be that as it may, the first 
great reform of the Roman calendar was commonly, though 
not unanimously, ascribed to Numa. Thus Cicero says 
that the system of intercalation was skilfully instituted by 
Numa but corrupted in after ages by the negligence of the 
pontiffs, to whom the management of the system was en- 
trusted. 1 At Rome a curious monument of the reform and 
of Numa’s reputed share in it existed down to later times. 
It was a statue of Janus that was said to have been dedicated 
by Numa : the god’s fingers were represented in such a 
position as to indicate the number of the days in a year, 
whether 355 or 365, it is doubtful which. 4 The number 
355 would be more in harmony with the tradition which 
represents Numa as basing his calendar on a year of 355 
days, which he obtained by adding 51 days to the old year 
of 304 days. On this point Macrobius makes the notable 
statement that originally Numa added 50 days to the old 
year, thus making a nearly correct lunar year of 354 days, 
but that afterwards he added a day to the year 41 in honour 
of the uneven number ”, because an even number of days 
in the year would have been unlucky. This day, according 
to Macrobius, he added to the month of January, giving it 
thus a total of 29 instead of the former 28 days. 6 

The old system of intercalation, attributed to Numa, was, 

1 Plutarch, Numa , 18 ; id. Caesar , 59. In the former passage the name of 
the intercalary month is given as Mercedinus, in the latter as Merccdonius. 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 34. 8 Cicero, De ir gibus, ii. 12. 29. 

* Pliny, AW. Nut. xxxiv. 33, "Janus ge minus a Numa rege die at us , qut pacts 
bellique argument 0 celitur digitis ita figuratis ut ccclvrt. dierum nota per signifi- 
cationem anni tem parts et aetn esse deum indirent So Detlefsen edits the text 
without noting any variation of the MSS. in the number ; and according to 
Mommsen {Remise he Chronologic 1 , p. 33 note *) there arc traces of this reading 
in the Bamberg MS. But the passage is read “ treceniorum quinquaginta 
quinque dierum nota ” by Ideler {Hand buck, ii. 34) and Pontanus (quoted by 
Jan on Macrobius, Saturn, i. 9. 10), without noting any variant, as if it were the 
usual reading of the MSS. <)n the other hand the number 365 is supported by 
Macrobius (Ar.), who says that the images of Janus generally represented him 
holding the number 300 in his right hand and the number 65 in his left, " to 
show the length of the year, which is a special function of the sun Such 
images of Janus holding either the numbers 300 and 65 or as many counters 
in his right and left hand respectively are also described by Suidas (s.v. 'lavovdpiot) 
and Joannes Lydus {De mensibus, iv. 1. p. 64 ed. Wuensch). 

1 Macrobius, Saturn. \. 13. 1*5. 
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as we have seen, to insert a month of twenty-two days every 
second year after the month of February, thus roughly com- 
pensating for the annual loss of eleven days which the lunar 
year of 3 $4 days suffers in comparison with the solar year of 
365 days. 1 A different, and doubtless more exact, account 
of the system of intercalation is given by Censorinus and 
Macrobius. According to them, the intercalary month con- 
sisted of 22 and 23 days alternately, and it was inserted, not 
at the end of February, that is, at the end of the old Roman 
year, but after the feast of the Terminalia on February 23rd 
and before the ceremony of the Regtfugium or Flight of the 
King on February 24th.* This made up a cycle of four 
years, of which the first year consisted of 355 days, the 
second of 377 days, the third of 355 days, and the fourth of 
378 days, making a total of 1465 days in the four years’ 
cycle. But four solar years of 365 J days make 1461 days. 
Thus Numa’s cycle of four years exceeded the same number 
of solar years by exactly 4 days. This excess of four days 
in four years was clearly due to the preposterous Roman 
custom of reckoning the lunar year at 355 days instead of 
the more exact 354 days, and the error seems to have 
arisen, as both Macrobius and Censorinus thought, through 
the superstitious and absurd preference for odd numbers.* 
It might be difficult to find a more glaring instance of the 
havoc which superstition can work when it is suffered to 
invade the provinces of science and of practice. The error, 
naturally, was soon detected, and the duty of correcting it 
was entrusted to the pontiffs, but from corrupt motives they 
discharged their office so ill that the calendar fell into great 
confusion until it was reformed by Julius Caesar. 4 

1 Plutarch, Numa , 18. 

1 Macrobius, Saturn . i. 13. 1-15 ; Censorinus, De die nata/i, jot. 4*6. 

* It is said that “ odd numbers all over the world are lucky ” (W. Crooke, 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India , Oxford University Press, 1926, p. 
3 * 3 ). This rule holds good in the Deccan and other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where odd numbers are deemed lut ky and even numbers unlucky. But 
in other parts of that Presidency the rule is reversed. See R. £. Enthoven, 
The Folklore of Bombay (Oxford, 1924), pp. 255 sq. In Morocco it is thought 
as God is one, the odd numbers are better than the even ones ; and this 
is a general Mohammedan belief. See E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief 
tn Morocco (London, 1926), i. 141. 

4 Censorinus, De die not alt, xx. 67. As to the so-called year of Numa 
see further L. Ideler, Nandbuch der matkematischcn und tecknischen Chronologic , 
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Why the Romans inserted the intercalary month between 
the 23rd and 24th February, instead of at the end of that 
month, is not clear, and modern chronologers have proposed 
various hypotheses to explain the curious arrangement, 1 
The simplest explanation perhaps is that of Macrobius, who 
supposed that the arrangement was adopted in deference 
to an ancient religious scruple in order to allow February 
in every year to be immediately followed by March instead 
of being separated from it in every second year by the inter- 
calary month.® That the motive for inserting the inter- 
calary month in February was religious or superstitious, 
we may well believe ; though we may surmise that there 
was some special reason for inserting it precisely between 
the festival of the Terminalia and the Regifugium , or Flight 
of the King. The sequence cannot have been accidental. 
If we knew more about the Flight of the King, we might 
understand why in every second year it was immediately 
preceded by an intercalary month. 

In this connexion it is perhaps worth while observing that 
intercalary days and months appear to be commonly regarded 
as unlucky, as times when the ordinary rules of life do not 
apply, and when ghostly or other uncanny influences hold 
sway. Thus the Aztecs deemed very unlucky the five supple- 
mentary days which they added at the end of every year in 
order to make up a total of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
These five supplementary days, corresponding to the last 
four of January and the first of February, were called by a 
name (nemontemi) signifying “ vacant ”, “ superfluous ”, or 
u useless ”, Being dedicated to no god, they were regarded 
as inauspicious, unfit for the services of religion and the 
transaction of civil business. During their continuance no 
sacrifices were offered by the priests and no worshippers 
frequented the temples. No cases were tried in the courts 
of justice. The houses were not swept. People abstained 
from all actions of importance and confined themselves to 
performing such as could not be avoided, or spent the time 


ii. 31 sqq. ; Th, Momimcn. Romische Chronologic (Berlin, 1858) pp. 18 sqq ; 
O. K. Hartmann, Dtr romtsche Kalendar , pp. 10 sqq. 

1 F. K. Ginzel, Hand buck dtr mathematischen und tcchnischen Chronologies 
ii. 243. * Macrobius, Saturn . i. 13. 15. 
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in paying visits to each other. In particular they were 
careful during these days not to fall asleep during the day- 
time, not to quarrel, and not to stumble ; because they 
thought that, if they did such things at that time, they would 
continue to do so for ever. Persons born on any of these 
days were deemed unfortunate, destined to fail in their 
undertakings and to live poor and wretched all their days 
on earth. 1 The Mayas of Yucatan employed a calendar 
like that of the Aztecs, and they too looked upon the five 
supplementary days as unlucky and of evil omen ; hence 
they gave no names to these days, and while they lasted the 
people stayed for the most part at home ; they neither 
washed themselves, nor combed their hair, nor loused each 
other ; and they did no servile or fatiguing work lest some 
evil should befall them. 2 

Again, with regard to the Tigre tribes of Abyssinia wc are 
told that “ now before the festival of St. John there arc 
5 or 6 days epagomcnes. In these days they do not move 
from their halting place, nor do they drive their cattle about ; 
they do not make the cattle urinate into a vessel, 3 and they 
do not churn their milk, but drink it sweet, and they do not 
send it away. And in these days they do not look either on 
their fields, lest they be burned [by the sun and be lost] for 
them. Thereupon w r hen these days arc over they purify 
their cows [with holy water], and on the day of their purifica- 
tion they milk them * for the church * and give [the milk] to 
the priest. This they used alw r ays to do in the time of old ; 
and even now they keep some of these [practices]." 4 

Again, the Bafioti of Loango regulate their calendar of 
twelve lunar months by the rising of Sirius in the east, which 
marks the beginning of the rainy season. The first new 

1 B. ck; Sahagun, Histone General e dcs Chose r de la N our e lie Espagne , 
iraduite par D. Jourdanet ct R. Simeon (Paris, 1880). pp 77, 283 ; E. S«»lcr, 
“ The Mexican Chronology ”, in Bureau of American Ethnology , Bulletin 
No. jS (Washington, 1904), p. 16 ; J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies (Hakluyt Society, London, ii. 392. 

* Diego de Landa, Relation des Chases de Yucatan (Paris, 1864), pp. 204 sq. t 

2 7 f > sq. 

* 44 The urine of cattle is used in tanning." 

4 Enno Littmann, Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia, 
vol. ii. Tales, Customs , Names , and Dirges of the Tigre tribes : English 
translation (Leyden, 1910), p. 245. 
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moon during the visibility of the bright star is the beginning 
of their year* But when the rising of Sirius does not coincide 
with a new moon, which happens generally every three 
years, they add an intercalary month to the year, thus making 
thirteen months in the year. This intercalary moi\fh is 
regarded as an uncanny and evil time ; the souls of the dead 
are believed to be then roaming about and playing all sorts 
of mad pranks on the living. The days of this month, 
especially of the latter half of the month, while the moon is 
waning, are marked by some remarkable fetish customs ; 
at all events they used to be so marked formerly when a 
native king reigned in the land. During the second half 
of this evil month we are told that all fetishes were thought 
to be resting and all magic to be suspended ; yet we read 
that at the same time the wizards were very busy. As a 
record of the month the king set up a carved post or elephant's 
tusk in the earth, and this post or tusk afterwards adorned 
his grave. When the next new moon was visible and in 
the meantime Sirius had mounted higher in the sky, the 
unlucky intercalary month was over, and the people greeted 
the crescent moon with shouts of joy. 1 In the Central 
Provinces of India 41 intercalary months occur every three 
years and are known as tnalmas (or excreta). In these 
months all auspicious ceremonies are forbidden ", including 
the ceremonies of marriage.* 

If the Romans entertained any such notions as to the 
unluckiness of the intercalary month, it seems possible that 
they may have sought to conceal as far as possible its intrusion 
into the calendar by, so to say, smuggling it into another 
month instead of boldly giving it an independent place in 
the almanac. If that was their intention, it was perfectly 
natural that they should pitch on February as the month 
that was to screen the intruder. For February was notoriously 
an unlucky or ill-omened month, and that was why in the 
old Roman calendar it alone had an even number of days 
(28), because even numbers to the Roman thinking were 


1 Die J.oanfO' Expedition, Pritte Abtcilung, Zwcitc Halite, von Dr. E. 
Pechuei-Locaehe (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 138 sq.y 312, 3SQ. 

1 Census of fmiia } 1911, vol, x. The Central Provinces and Berar, Part I. 
Beporty by J. T. Marten (Calcutta, 1912), p. 144. 
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unlucky , 1 Th«? ground of the ill-repute*of February was 
that the principal festival in honour of the dead fell in It, 
thus investing the whole month with an atmosphere of 
melancholy and gloom . 1 In such a lugubrious month the 
superstitions commonly attaching to an intercalary month 
would find an appropriate place. 

But even if we grant the perfect propriety of dove- 
tailing the intercalary month into February, we have still 
to ask why was the intercalation made between the 23rd and 
the 24th of the month, that is, between the festival of the 
Terminalia on the 23rd and the ceremony of the Flight 
of the King on the 24th ? In other words, why should 
the intercalary month immediately follow the festival of 
the Terminalia and immediately precede the Flight of the 
King ? 

The reason why the intercalary month immediately 
followed the festival of the Terminalia is not perhaps difficult 
to understand ; indeed, it was perceived by the ancients 
themselves. Varro says that the Terminalia, the festival 
of Terminus, the god of^boundaries, was the last day of the 
year, because in the old calendar February was the twelfth 
month, and when an intercalary month was inserted in it, 
the last five days of February were deducted from February 
and added to the intercalary month, so that the Terminalia 
on February 23rd was in fact the last day of the year, if the 
intercalary month be left out of account. 8 This explanation 
seems perfectly sufficient to account for the insertion of the 
intercalary month immediately after the Terminalia, and we 
need not look out for a more recondite one. 

But the other ancLmore difficult question remains. Why 
'’id the intercalary month immediately precede the Flight 
< v f the King ? So far as I am aware, there is nothing in 
Roman tradition to shed light on this point, and no modern 
scholar* has solved the question. As I have already said, all 
would probably be clear if we only understood the meaning 

1 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13. 7; Solinus, i. 40; Ccnsorinus, De die na/ali, 
xx 5 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 34 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13.7; .Solinus, 
i 40 ; Ccnsorinus, De die natah , xx. 5 ; Plutarch, Numa , 19. 5 ; id., Quaest. 
LCom. 19 ; Ovid, Fasti , ii. 33 sq., 533 sqq. 

* Varro, De lingua l^atina, vi. 13. 
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of the Flight of the King, but that remains one of the darkest 
points in Roman ritual. Perhaps a glimmer of light may be 
thrown on it if we view the ceremony in relation to the 
intercalary month which immediately preceded it every 
second year. We have seen that among peoples of lower 
culture an intercalary period appears to be regarded as 
something abnormal, as a sort of interregnum during which 
the ordinary law does not run, the ordinary services of religion 
cease to be observed, and the ordinary rules of life arc 
suspended. But instances of such an interregnum or 
temporary suspension of common law and custom in various 
parts of the world go to prove that at these times society is 
not left wholly defenceless, exposed to the unbridled caprices 
and passions of the mob : there is not complete anarchy : 
the government is committed to a more or less nominal, 
sometimes indeed a farcical, ruler who figures as a Lord of 
Misrule or Carnival king for a brief season, at the end of 
which he is deposed and got rid of, sometimes by being 
banished, sometimes by being put to death. May not the 
king who took to flight at Rome when the intercalary month 
was over have been an Interrex or buffoon king of this sort, 
who, when his short reign was over, had to take to his heels 
lest a worse thing should befall him ? To this theory the 
obvious objection is that the Flight of the King took place 
every year, but that the intercalary month was inserted only 
every second year. The objection is cogent but perhaps 
not quite conclusive. To evade it we should have to suppose 
that originally the intercalation, not of course of a month 
but of eleven or twelve days, was annual, and that during 
these eleven or twelve days the regular government was 
suspended and a more or less nominal and arbitrary rule 
entrusted to a temporary king or Intcrrex, who had to flee 
at the end of his short reign. There is no direct evidence 
in support of this theory, but analogy speaks in its favour, 
and it may be worth while briefly to consider it. 

First, with regard to the supposition that the intercalation 
was annual instead of biennial. As soon as the difference 
between a lunar year of 354 days and a solar year of 365 days 
had been roughly determined at eleven or twelve days, the 
natural course would be to insert the eleven or twelve days 
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annually just at the time when they were wanted, that is, at 
the end of the twelfth lunar month, which at Rome would 
be February, when the Roman months were lunar and the 
year began with March. As the Romans probably arrived 
at their calendar, not at one leap but by successive steps, 
which were determined by more and more accurate observa- 
tions of the sun and moon, 1 we may perhaps without being 
rash suppose that at a more or less remote period they were 
satisfied with this rough approximation to the truth, and 
brought the lunar year into approximate harmony with the 
solar year by an annual insertion of eleven or twelve intercalary 
days. It was at that time, if my hypothesis is right, that 
the temporary King (Interrex) reigned annually during the 
eleven or twelve intercalary days. But why did the Romans 
abandon this simple system for the more complicated and 
in some ways more inconvenient method of allowing the 
missing eleven or twelve days to accumulate at the end of 
two years and then inserting the twenty-two or twenty-three 
days in a bunch instead of inserting the eleven or twelve days 
just when they were wanted at the end of each year ? The 
answer is simple and obvious. They had come to perceive 
that the difference between a lunar and a solar year was 
something more than eleven and less than twelve days, and 
that it amounted to about eleven days and a quarter. What 
then were they to do ? It would be practically impossible 
to insert eleven days and a quarter in a year ; even if they 
doubled it and made a month of twenty-two and a half days 
the difficulty of inserting tw r enty-two and a half days at the 
end of two years was hardly, if at all, less than the difficulty 
of inserting eleven and a quarter days every year. So there 
was nothing for it but to allow the odd quarter of a day to 
accumulate to a whole day in four years and then to add 
the day so composed to the ordinary intercalary month of 
twenty-two days. And this in substance they did. As we 
have seen, they inserted an intrrealary month of twenty-two 
and twenty-three days alternately every second year, which 
would have given them an average year practically equal to 

1 On the probability that the Roman calendar was thus gradually developed 
and refined; see the judicious observations of F. K. Ginzd, llandbuc h der 
anathematise hen und tecknischen Chronologic, ii. 235 sq. 
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the Julian solar year, if their absurd taste for odd numbers 
had not induced them to take as their basis a lunar year of 
355 days instead of 354. As soon as a biennial intercalation 
was substituted for an annual one, the need for an intercalary 
king or Interrex automatically ceased in every second year, 
when there was no intercalation ; and if my conjecture as to 
his origin and significance is correct, we must suppose that, 
through long familiarity with the merry or doleful monarch, 
the people expected and required him to show himself in 
public and run for his life even in years when the reformation 
of the calendar had expunged his reign of eleven or twelve 
days from the almanac, and he was thus reduced to the level 
of a king without a crown. 

In what precedes I have spoken of an annual intercalation 
of eleven or twelve days with a corresponding reign of the 
Interrex for one or other of these periods because, when the 
Romans discovered that eleven intercalary days were too 
little tp harmonize the lunar with the solar year, they may 
naturally have tried the expedient of inserting twelve inter- 
calary days instead of eleven, though experience should 
soon have convinced them that the substitution of twelve 
days for eleven only made matters worse by increasing the 
divergence of lunar from solar time. Having thus found out 
that eleven intercalary days in a year were too little and that 
twelve were too much, they may very well have taken the 
middle course of intercalating eleven and twelve days in 
alternate years, and that they did so is at least suggested by 
the fact that in later times they employed intercalary months 
of 22 and 23 days alternately every second year ; for a 
month of 23 days is equal to a sum of 11 and 12 days, that 
is, to what I take to have been the exact number of days 
formerly intercalated in alternate years. Thus I conjecture 
that the temporary king or Interrex reigned at first for 
eleven days every year, afterwards for twelve days every year, 
later for periods of eleven and twelve days respectively in 
alternate years, and finally for alternate periods of twenty- 
two and twenty- three days every other year. 

In favour of the hypothesis that the Romans, or their 
ancestors at some period, corrected their year of twelve lunar 
months by annually intercalating twelve days, we may 
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appeal to the evidence which goes to show that such an 
annual intercalary period of twelve days was employed by 
the Indo-Europeans both in India and in Europe. For the 
Hindoos of Vedic times appear to have invested twelve days 
in midwinter with a sacred character, as a time when the 
three Ribhus or genii of the seasons rested from their labours, 
sleeping in the house of the sun ; and these twelve rest-days 
they called “ an image or copy of the year , \ 1 * * * * * * Now it is 
a curious coincidence that in Europe twelve days* at mid- 
winter are popularly conceived in like manner as a miniature 
of the whole year, the weather in each month of the coming 
year being foretold from the weather on each of the twelve 
days in their order ; thus the weather of the first month is 
inferred from the weather of the first of the twelve days, the 
weather of the second month is inferred from the weather of 
the second of the twelve days, and similarly for the weather 
of all the twelve months. This belief is widely diffused in 
Germany, Austria, France, England, and Scotland. Usually 
the twelve days are the days from Christmas to Epiphany, 
but this is by no means always the case ; in the Celtic regions 
of Scotland and France popular opinion varies as to the 
exact date of the twelve days, some people counting them 
from Christmas, others from the New Year, and others 
again from the thirty-first of December. In Silesia the 
twelve days are usually reckoned to fall before Christmas 
instead of after it ; and in some parts of Bavaria the twelve 
days are counted from St. Thomas’s Day (the twenty-first 
of December) to New Year’s Day. Thus the twelve days’ 
festival in Europe oscillates, so to say, about a fixed point, 
which is either the end of the year or the winter solstice . 8 
This oscillation seems fatal to the theory which would derive 
the popular superstitions of the Twelve Days, or rather of 

1 The Hymns of the Rigt>eda , translated by R. T. H. Griffith (Benares, 

1889-1892) book iv. hymn 33, vol. ii. pp. 150 sqq. ; H. Zimmer, Altindisches 

Lehcn (Berlin, 1879) pp. 365-367 ; A. Hiijchrandt, Ritual- Litieratur , Vedische 

Opftr und Zauher (Strassburg, 1897), pp. 5 sq. However, the Ribhus arc very 
obsi ure figures in Vedic mythology. Compare IT. Oldenberg, Die Religion dts 

Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 235 sq ; A. A. Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology { S trass - 

burg, 1897), pp. 131 sqq.; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathcmatischen und 

technischen Chronologic, i. (Leipzig, 1906) p, 314, note*. 

* For the evidence see 'The Golden Bough , Part VI. The Scapegoat , pp. 322* 
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the Twelve Nights, as they are more commonly called, from 
the place which they occupy in the Christian calendar from 
Christmas to Epiphany. Further, the popular superstitions 
and customs which cluster thick about these mystic Twelve 
Days or Nights appear to have no relation to Christianity 
but to be purely pagan in character. To take a single 
example, in the Frisian islands off the coast of Germany 
where, as in many other places, the weather of the coming 
year is predicted from the weather of the Twelve Days, it is 
or used to be forbidden to turn wheels during these days 
because, as the people expressed it, the wheel of time then 
stood still. Hence at that season it used to be customary 
to lay up carts, wheelbarrows, and so forth even before the 
Twelve Days had begun . 1 Such a superstition can hardly 
be deduced from the Gospels, but it is readily explicable on 
the hypothesis that the Twelve Days were an ancient inter- 
calary period during which, since it lay outside the ordinary 
calendar, the wheel of time might easily be imagined to 
stand still. The theory that the old Indian and the European 
Twelve Days were originally an intercalary period introduced 
to harmonize the lunar with the solar year has been accepted 
by some good scholars, including J. Loth in France, H. Hirt 
in Germany, and J. A. MacCulloch and the late Professor 
James Hope Moulton in England.* No doubt the harmony 
sought by adding twelve days every year to three hundred 
and fifty-four is far from perfect, since it yields a year of 
three hundred and sixty-six days instead of a year of three 
hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days, but it may very 
well have satisfied the primitive Aryans, with whom it seems 
to have originated ; they may have thought that they did very 

1 Chr. Jensen, Die nordfriesischen Inseln , Sylt, Fohr, Amrum und die 
Ila/ligen vormals und jet zt % (Hamburg, 1890), pp. 376, 381. 

1 J. Loth, “ Lcs douze jours supplcmcntaires (gourdeziou) des Bretons et les 
douze jours dcs Germains et des Indous ”, Revue Critique, xxiv. (1903) pp. 31 1 sq.; 
II. IIirt,/b> Indogctmanen (Strassburg, 1905-1907), ii. 537, 544 ; J. H. Moulton, 
Two Lectures on the Science of language (Cambridge, 1903) pp. 47 sq. ; J. A. 
MacCulloch, m Dr. J. Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , iii. 
81 sq. On the other hand, the theory is rejected by O. Schrader, Reallexikon der 
indogtrmamschen Altertumskundc (Strassburg, 1901) pp. 391*394; id., Sprach- 
vergleichung und Vrgeschickte * (Jena, 1906 1907), ii. 2, pp. 228*234; id., 
Die Indogermamn (Leipzig, 1919), p. 52 ; and by Professor A. Bcrriedale 
Keith, “ Two Notes on Vedie Religion ”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1915, pp. 132 sq. 
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well when they had ascertained the length of a year correctly 
within a fraction of a day. 

The hypothesis which ascribes to the undivided Aryans 
a calendar partially corrected by an annual intercalary 
period of twelve days derives some confirmation from the 
practice of the Celts of Gaul. From the Coligny calendar we 
know that the Celts of that country retained the old lunar 
year of three hundred and fifty-four or three hundred and 
fifty-five days (there is some uncertainty as to which) ; but 
instead of intercalating twelve days every year to restore the 
balance between lunar and solar time, they intercalated a 
month of thirty days every two and a half years, so that in a 
cycle of five years the total number of intercalary days was 
twice thirty, that is sixty, which was equivalent to inter- 
calating twelve clays annually. Thus the result at the end 
of each cycle of five years was precisely the same as it would 
have been if they had followed what I suppose to have been 
the old system of annually intercalating twelve days. What 
makes it almost certain that these sixty days of the five years* 
cycle was obtained by multiplying an annual quota of twelve 
days by five is this. From the Coligny calendar we learn that 
the thirty days of the intercalary month were named after 
the names of the ordinary twelve months of the year repeated 
two and a half times over. Thus the first day of the inter- 
calary month is called Samon, which is the name of the first 
month of the year ; the second day of the intercalary month 
is called Dumannos, which is the name of the second month 
of the year ; and so on with the names of all the days of the 
intercalary month. This seems to show that, just as our 
modern peasants regard the Twelve Days as representing 
each a month of the year in their chronological order, so the 
old Celts of Gaul, who drew up the Coligny calendar, regarded 
the thirty days of the intercalary month as representing the 
thirty ordinary months which were to follow it till the next 
intercalation took place. And wc may conjecture that just 
as our modern peasants of Brittany and Scotland still draw 
omens from the Twelve Days for the twelve succeeding 
months of the year, so the ancient Celts drew omens from 
the thirty days of the intercalary month for the thirty 
months of the two and a half succeeding years. The people 
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remember the old simple intercalation of twelve days a year 
long after they have forgotten the complicated newfangled 
intercalation of thirty days in two and a half years. 1 

If the foregoing evidence suffices to raise a presumption 
that our Aryan forefathers employee! an intercalary period 
of twelve days a year, we can understand the quaint customs 
and superstitions which characterize that period in modern 
Europe. These customs and superstitions 1 have illustrated 
elsewhere * and I need not dwell on them here. But there 
is one of them to which it is necessary to refer for the purpose 
in hand, and that is the custom of appointing a nominal 
and more or less farcical king either for the whole Twelve 
Days or for one of them, generally the last. Of these 
temporary and playful monarchs the best known is the 
King of the Bean, who reigned on Twelfth Night after 
being raised to the throne by the lot of a bean. He used to 
be a familiar figure in France, Belgium, Germany, and 
England, and the old custom is still kept up in some parts 
of France. A similar personage was the Lord of Misrule, 
who in England used to lead the revels in the halls of colleges, 
the Inns of Court, the palace of the king, and the mansions 
of nobles. Sometimes he reigned for more than three 
months, from Allhallow Even (the thirty-first of October) 
till Candlemas (the second of February). Sometimes, how- 
ever, his reign seems to have been restricted to the Twelve 

1 A* to On* t'olitfnv »ulyn<Lr see J. A Mart" ulltx h, in Dr. J. Hastings's 
Fm ti of Kclimon and hfkuy, ui (Kdinburyh, 19101 pp. 7S sqq. 

Comp, n S dc Kuo, “ l.c caleiidricr uuuloi* dr l ohgnv ”, Kcvue Critique, 
xix. liKtyM pp. ,m t 2 22 , tt/., " Lt* culendrier critique de t'olijjnv", Aevue 
t'tlitque, xx» pp 27 : ui , ’♦ Vn passage rcmarqiiuhle du udendrier 

dr CnliRnv ”, A'rrur i tltiqkf, xxn. ( I c>r > 0 pp. 3 f.VJit» ; J. Doth, " l/Annee 
critique ”, tinur t'tlftqu*, uv (0)04! pp. 114102; Sir John Rhys, '‘The 
t'oJii;i») ( kiletidai," l x r, Heeding j 0/ ike Hr Huh Academy, iQocpiQlo, pp. 2o7 sqq. 
A« the mlrndar stand 4 *, the numUr of days in the ordinary year is 355, not 354, 
srven of the* mouth* having thirty days and five of them twenty-nine days. 
Hut the month tot os has attached to it the sign ASM, which is attached to &U 
the months of twenty nine days hut to none of the months of thirty days except 
Rqnox, all of which, except Ktpius, »ue mark'd with the sifljn MAT. Hence, 
following a suggestion ot S de Run {Krvue ('e/ttque, xxi. 25) wc should suppose 
that the month Kqttn* had rr^ul.irh twenty nine days instead of thirty, and 
that the attribution ot thirty d.i\s to it is an ermr of the scribe or of the mason 
who engraved the calendar. If we accept this \iew the iiurnl»er of days in the 
ordinary Celtic year, us recorded in the t'oligny calendar, was three hundred and 
fdtv four. 

* /'Ac Golds n Homy A, Part VI. The Scapegoat , pp. 313 sqq. 
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Nights. At my own college of Trinity in Cambridge a 
Master of Arts used to be appointed to this honourable 
office, which he held from Christmas to Twelfth Day. His 
duty, or one of his duties, was to regulate the games and 
diversions of the students, particularly the plays which were 
acted in the college hall. 1 A relic of his misrule survived 
down to my own time in the ’leave granted during the 
Twelve Nights, but only then, to play at cards in the Com- 
bination Room. I well remember the strange sight of green 
tables set out there with packs of cards at the festive season ; 
but now, I believe, the licence has been extended to the 
whole year. 

I think we shall not err in supposing that these and the 
like mimic Kings or Rulers were the direct descendants of 
personages who played a graver part in days long gone by, 
when the intercalary days were looked on as an abnormal 
period during which the common rules, and perhaps the 
common proprieties, of life were suspended, when courts of 
justice were dosed, when law gave way to licence, and when 
the ordinary government was at least nominally superseded 
bv that of a mountebank or buffoon, who often had to pay 
dearly for his brief tenure of a paper crown. Such temporary 
relapses into something like anarchy meet us not uncommonly 
in many parts of the world. They are not mere sporadic 
outbursts of passion : they occur at stated intervals, generally 
once a year : the precise season of their occurrence is fixed 
bv the calendar as exactly as our saints 1 days ; and the 
whole affair is regulated by customs handed down from time 
immemorial. Some instances of such periods of licence 
have been collected by me elsewhere, 8 and I need not repeat 
d'.t-m all here. But I will cite one of them because it in- 
* 'lv<*s a ceremony which presents at least a superficial 
o semblance to the Roman ceremony of the Flight of the 
Kint:. 

At Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, the ordinary government 
ls suspended for twenty-three days at the beginning of the 

1 As to the King of the Bean, the Lord of Misrule, and similar personages 

Midwinter in Europe, see The Golden Bough , Part VI. The Scapegoat, 

'v 1 3-345- 

1 The Golden Bough, Part III. The Dying God , pp. 148-159. 
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year, which coincides with the new moon of February. 
During the interregnum an arbitrary authority is exercised 
by a monk who for the time being bears the title of Jalno. 
Twenty-four days after he has resigned his power he assumes 
it again and holds the same arbitrary sway as before for 
another ten days. During these ten days a curious personage, 
who seems to be a sort of human scapegoat and bears the 
title of the King of the Years, sits daily in the market-place, 
his face grotesquely painted half white half black, and helps 
himself to whatever he likes. On the tenth day he comes 
forth from the great temple in Lhasa and receives small 
donations from the assembled multitude. He now engages 
in a dispute with the Jalno, and they agree to submit their 
difference to a cast of the dice. In this trial fortune in- 
variably favours the Jalno, nor is this surprising, since all 
his dice are marked with sixes, and all the dice of the King 
of the Years are marked with ones. Seeing the finger of 
Providence thus plainly pointed against him, the King of 
the Years flees away on a white horse, pursued by the whole 
populace, who hoot, yell, and fire blank shots in volleys after 
him. Thus he is driven out of the city, and, after a detention 
of Severn days in a chamber of horrors at a neighbouring 
monastery, he retires to the mountains, where he must 
remain as an outcast in a narrow den for several months or 
a year. If he survives this treatment, he is allowed to 
return to Lhasa and play the part of the King of the Years 
in the following year . 1 As antiquity has bequeathed to us 
no detailed description of the Flight of the King at Rome, 
we cannot say whether it presented any points of resem- 
blance to the flight of the King of the Years at Lhasa. At 
least we know that both flights started from the market- 
place ; for at Rome the Forum, from which the king fled, 
was of old the market-place. 

Rut there is no evidence that the ten days during which 
the King of the Years exercises a measure of arbitrary 
power at Lhasa is an intercalary period, and so far his case 
does not support the hypothesis that his counterpart at 
Rome was an intercalary king. The same observation 

1 The 6 olden Tough, I’art VI. The Scapegoat y pp. 21S-221, with the 
rcfercnrrb to the authorities. 
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applies to all the cases of temporary kings which I have 
thus far collected. In regard to none of them are wc told 
that the days during which they held power were inter- 
calary periods, though on the analogy of our European 
Twelve Nights I should expect some of them to be so. 
Further research may perhaps show that such temporary 
suspensions of common law in favour of mock sovereigns 
have at least occasionally coincided with intercalary periods 
and have been a direct effect of the superstitions attached 
to these recurring seasons. By way of illustration I will 
mention three examples of mock sovereigns which I have met 
with since my book dealing with the subject was published. 

Among the Kwottos of Northern Nigeria the King of 
Panda used to be regarded as an incarnate divinity, who 
had power over the elements . 1 Nevertheless at an annual 
festival one of the King’s slaves, a strong, handsome man, 
was allowed for a single day to wear a leopard’s skin (the 
badge of royalty) and to adorn his head with a pair of 
buffalo horns ; thus arrayed, and attended by a bodyguard 
of fifty men, armed with stout sticks, he used to strut proudly 
about the town, exclaiming, “ I am King at this festival. 
Let no one dispute my will." At sight of him in the distance 
the people scattered, believing that he had the power to cause 
any one who might offend him to be struck down with a 
mortal sickness. Should he be minded to kill anyone, he 
might do so, and no questions would be asked about it. 
He made a round of the town, visiting any house he pleased, 
and custom compelled the inmates to present him with 
money or gowns according to their means. Meantime the 
real king provided him with as much beer to drink and as 
many slave women for concubines as he cared to ask for. 
Even before he assumed the leopard's skin and the buffalo 
horns, the slave enjoyed for three days a privileged position 
in the King of Panda’s palace, a special hut for eating in 
and a special hut for sleeping in being assigned to him inside 
the palace close to those of the King. When he had made 


1 J. R. Wilson -Haflfcnden, “ Ethnological Notes on the Kwottos of Toto 
(Panda) District, Kcffi Division, Benue Province, Northern Nigeria '\Journ al 
'/ ike African Society , vol. xxvii. No. evii. (April 1928), p. 281 ; id. No. cviii. 
(July 1928), p. 387. 
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hit round of the town, he returned to the palace, and the 
real King thereupon invested him with a new white gown 
and turban. After receiving them the slave renounced his 
pseudo~royal privileges until the following year. At Toto to 
this day, under English rule, there lives a strong man of 
slave parentage, who acts the part of the principal slave in 
this ceremony every year, though on these festive occasions 
he naturally does not enjoy the licentious privileges which 
were accorded to his predecessors in the days when Panda 
was an independent kingdom . 1 

The Bakitara or Banyoro are a large and formerly powerful 
nation of the Uganda Protectorate, in Central Africa, who 
under a long line of kings maintained their independence 
down to near the end of the nineteenth century, when their 
country was conquered by the British and annexed to Uganda. 
The person of the king was sacred ; “ he was the great high 
priest of the nation, and was, in fact, regarded by the people 
as almost a deity himself ”. 2 Yet in former times he was 
not suffered to attain old age or to fall into bodily or mental 
decay ; if he felt seriously ill, he was bound to end his life 
by poison, which was kept ready for the purpose and ad- 
ministered to him by his wife . 3 This limited tenure of the 
throne was further limited every year by the observance of 
the following custom. At or about the time of year when 
the last king had been buried, the reigning king told the 
chief who had charge of the royal tombs to prepare a feast 
for the departed monarch. The chief chose a poor man of 
the Babito clan to impersonate the dead king, and the man 
so chosen lived in regal state in the king’s tomb and was 
called by the name of the monarch he represented ; for he 
was said to be the dead king come to life again. He lived 
in the tomb, was feasted and honoured, and had full use of 
the late king’s widows, who had charge of the tomb. The 
living king sent him presents and he sent his blessing to 

1 J, R W iKon-Hafft riclm, Kthnographn al Notes on the Kwottos of Toto 
lUstriot, Kofh Division. Ht mu* Piumiw t, Northern Nigeria ”, Journal 
•►/ Mr Aftuan \oI. wvit. No. c\m tjuly H72S) pp. 385 sq. 

# J. Roitcoe, The Bakitara or Banyoro (Cambridge, 1923), p. 90, compare 

P-* 

9 J. RoaCoc, TMr Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), p. 14; id., Tht 
Bakitara or Banyoro, p. 121. 
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the king, the country, and the cattle. He distributed gifts 
of cows belonging to the king as he pleased, and for eight 
days lived like a king. When the ninth day came, he 
was taken away to the back of the tomb and strangled, 
and no one heard any more of him. This was an annual 
ceremony. 1 

In this account of the custom, which we owe to Canon 
Roscoe, there is nothing to suggest that the eight days* reign 
of the temporary king was an intercalary period ; on the 
contrary it seems almost certain that it was not, since it fell 
at the time of year when the last king had died, which could 
only accidentally coincide with an intercalary period. I 
have cited the case only as a striking example of those 
temporary kings whose functions in general are still wrapt 
in mystery. The present instance is comparatively clear, for 
we are told that the temporary king is supposed to be the 
late king come to life again, so that the custom of putting 
him to death at the end of his brief reign is only a way of 
restoring him to the tomb, from which he had issued to hold 
ghostly sway for a few days in the land of the living. 1 know 
of no other clear instance of a temporary king personating 
a dead king come to life again. But in at least one respect 
this temporary African monarch, who came to a tragic end, 
bears so close a resemblance to the ancient Babylonian 
Zoganes that it may be worth while to consider for a moment 
the Zoganes afresh in the light thrown on him by his African 
counterpart. 

According to the historian Berosus, who, as a Babylonian 
priest, spoke with ample knowledge, there was annually 
celebrated in Babylon a festival called the Sacaea. It began 
on the sixteenth day of the Macedonian month Lous and 
lasted for five days. During these five days masters and 
servants changed places, the servants giving orders and the 
masters obeying them. A prisoner condemned to death was 
dressed in the king’s robes, seated on the king’s throne, 
allowed to issue whatever commands he pleased, to eat, 
drink, and enjoy himself, and to lie with the king’s concubines. 
But at the end of the five days he was stripped of his royal 
robes, scourged and hanged or impaled. During his brief 

1 J. Roscoe, The Bakitara or Banyoro , pp. 126 sq. 
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term of office he bore the title of Zoganes. 1 The parallelism 
between the Babylonian and the African customs is close 
and obvious, but there is one point in it which deserves 
special attention, that is, the permission given to the temporary 
king to cohabit, in the one case, with the living king’s 
concubines, in the other case, with the dead king’s widows. 
That at Babylon a prisoner condemned to death should have 
been allowed to enjoy the king’s concubines for five days 
seems at first sight very extraordinary. But in the light of 
the African parallel it becomes perhaps more intelligible. 
The African temporary king was supposed to be the late 
king resuscitated ; hence it was right and natural that he 
should go in to the late king’s widows, since they were in 
fact his own widows, and he w r as thereby only exercising his 
marital, though ghostly, rights. Hence if we suppose that 
at Babylon the temporary king represented the late king 
come to life again, his enjoyment of the living king’s con- 
cubines becomes at least explicable, if not legitimate 

Further, in view of what precedes it seems possible or 
even probable that the five days of the Sacaca, during which 
the mock king reigned, were, like the five supplementary 
days in the ancient Egyptian, Aztec, and Maya calendars, an 
intercalary period inserted annually in order to equate a 
year of 360 days to an assumed solar year of 365 days. The 
question of the Babylonian calendar is a complicated and 
difficult one, and on a number of points the evidence appears 
to be conflicting ; but some ancient texts seem to prove 
conclusively that the Babylonians were at least acquainted 
with a year of 3O0 days divided into twelve months of 30 
days each, though the use they made of it remains doubtful. 2 
But such a year demands an addition of 5 days in order to 
bring it into approximate harmony with the solar year, and 
since the Egyptians from the earliest times w'ere acquainted 
with this necessity and took account of it by annually adding 


* Athcnueu*. xiv, 44, p. 639 c ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv. pp, 69 sq. (vol. i. 
p. 76 ed. 1 .. Dindorf). Dio Chrysostom docs not mention his authority, but it 
was probably either Berosus or Cte&ias. I have discussed the custom elsewhere. 
See The Golden Bough, Part HI. The Dying God , pp. 113 sqq. * id.. Part VI. 
Tk$ Scapegoat, pp. 354 sqq. 

1 F. K, Ginzel, Hand buck dtr mathematixhen und Uchnischen Chronology, 
l 127 *q . 
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five days to their year of 360 days, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the Babylonians, with their superior astronomical 
knowledge, were equally aware of the need of annual inter- 
calation and met it in precisely the same way. Now it is 
probable, as some good Assyriologists have perceived, 1 that 
the Sacaea mentioned by Berosus was identical with the 
great Babylonian festival of the New Year called Zakmuk 
or Zagmuk, which has become -known to us in recent times 
through inscriptions. The Babylonian year began with the 
spring month of Nisan, which seems to have covered the 
second half of March and the first half of April. Thus the 
New Year festival, which occupied at least the first eleven 
days of Nisan, probably included the spring equinox. But 
a serious difficulty in the way of identifying the Sacaea with 
Zagmuk is created by the statement of Berosus that the 
Sacaea fell on the sixteenth day of the Macedonian month 
Lous, which was the tenth month of the Syro- Macedonian 
( alendar, and appears to have nearly coincided with July, 
whereas Zagmuk certainly fell in spring about the time of 
the vernal equinox. The analogy of the Egyptian calendar 
suggests a mode of explaining the discrepancy. The 
Egyptian year of 365 days fell short of the solar year of 
365} days by a quarter of a day, and as the error was never 
corrected, the annual deficit gradually accumulated until at the 
end of 1460 solar years it amounted to a whole year. In the 
interval the festivals, which had originally been arranged to 
fall at certain times of the solar year, had gradually revolved 
through the whole cycle of the seasons, so that winter 
festivals, for example, were celebrated successively in autumn, 
summer, and spring, until, with the lapse of 1460 solar years, 
they returned once more to their original place in the natural 
year. Now if we suppose that the Babylonians in like 
manner allowed an old moveable year of 365 days to revolve 
through all the natural seasons, even after they had stabilized 
the ordinary civil year of 365J days, we can sec how the 
Sacaea, originally a spring festival, came in the time of 
Berosus to be celebrated in July, while Zagmuk, with which 
it was originally identical, had, by the stabilization of the 

1 See my discussion of the question, with the reference to the authorities, in 
The Go/den Bough, Part VI, The Scapegoat, pp. 355 sqq. 
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ordinary calendar year, been nailed down, so to say, to the 
vernal equinox or thereabout. The hypothesis involves the 
assumption that, even after the Babylonians had established 
a nearly ^orrect solar year of 365J days, they continued to 
employ for certain purposes an older and less correct year 
of 365 days. The possibility of this duplication of the 
calendar year is borne out by the practice of Mohammedan 
peoples at the present day, who, as I have already pointed 
out, continue to observe their old moveable lunar year side 
by side with the new stable solar year. 1 

If this hypothesis is correct (and I put it forward wijth all 
due reserve as purely conjectural), it will follow that the 
Sacaea was an intercalary festival, and that its characteristic 
features, to wit, the reign of a mock king and the inversion 
of ranks between masters and servants, flowed directly from 
the superstitions commonly attaching to such excrescences 
of the ordinary year. 

The third case of the annual reign of a mock king to 
which I have referred occurs in Bastar, a native State in 
the Central Provinces of India. The occasion is the great 
autumnal festival of the Dasahra, which, we are told, “ is 
doubtless the autumn Saturnalia and celebrates the return 
of fertility According to another account, “ the Dasahra 
festival probably marks the autumnal equinox and also the 
time when the sowing of wheat and other spring crops begins. 
Many Hindus still postpone sowing 4ihe wheat until after 
Dasahra, even though it might be convenient to begin before, 
especially as the festival goes by the lunar month and its 
date varies in different years by more than a fortnight. 
The name signifies the tenth day, and prior to the festival 
a fast of nine days is observed, when the pots of wheat 
corresponding to the gardens of Adonis are sown and 
quickly sprout up. This is an imitation of the sowing and 
growth of the real crop and is meant to ensure its success. 
During these nine days it is said that the goddess Devi was 
engaged in mortal combat with the buffalo demon Mahisasur 
or Bhains&sur, and on the tenth day or the Dasahra she slew 

1 See above, p. 15. 

# Census of India, iqu.vol. x. Central Provinces and Berar , Part I. ReforU 
by J. T. Marten (Calcutta, 1912), p. X3. 
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him. The fast is explained as being observed in order to 
help her to victory, but it is really perhaps a fast in connection 
with the growing of the crops. A similar nine days 1 fast 
for the crops was observed by the Greeks. Devi signifies* 
1 the goddess ’ par excellence . She is often the tutelary 
goddess of the village and of the family, and is held to have 
been originally Mother Earth, which may be supposed to 
be correct. In tracts where the people of northern and 
southern India meet she is identified with Anna Purna, the 
corn-goddess of the Telugu country ; and in her form of 
Gauri or 1 the Yellow One * she is herself perhaps the yellow 
corn.” 1 . 

“In the Ilastar State this festival is elaborately observed 
and the Hindu rites are grafted in an ingenious manner on 
to the indigenous ceremonies connected with the primitive 
autumn Saturnalia, which celebrates, in the worship of the 
mother goddess, the revival of the generative principles of 
the earth. ... In the ceremonies themselves we have the 
incarnation in a girl of the spirit of the Devi, the annual 
abdication of the Chief, his period of taboo, the substitution 
for him of a chosen victim who is given his title of privileges, 
formally enthroned and no doubt till comparatively lately 
finally sacrificed, and the restoration of the King in pomp 
after his vicarious sacrifice.” 2 

In Bastar the ceremonies which comprise the abdication 
of the Rajah and the enthronement of a mock Rajah in his 
room are called the Nawaratri and last nine days. They 
begin on the afternoon of the fifteenth day of the dark part 
of the month Kunwar (October). The Rajah first goes in 
procession to the temple of Kachin Devi, w r herc a girl, seated 
<>n a thorny swing and rocking to and fro on it, is supposed 
to be inspired by the goddess and in that state prophesies to 
the Rajah how the ensuing year will end. The girl appointed 
to be the mouthpiece of the goddess is chosen from the 
sub-caste to which the priest belongs, and she is first cere- 
monially married to the priest. 3he is usually about seven 
or eight years old, but is allowed to play her part in the 

1 R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India (London, 
iv. 13. 

* J. T. Marten, in Census of India , 1911, vol. x. Part 1 . pp. 83, 84. 
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ceremony every year until she arrives at puberty, and even 
after that, if she is chaste and continues to live peaceably 
with the priest. Armed with a stick and a shield she, in the 
character of the goddess, fights and vanquishes a man 
similarly equipped, who represents an evil spirit come to 
prevent the Dasahra from taking place and to bring evil on 
the people. On his return from the temple to his palace the 
Rajah formally resigns the government to his prime minister 
(, Dewan ) in order to de vote himself wholly to religious duties 
during the rest of the Nawaratri days. All that time he may 
wear no clothes except a dhoti and a pichhori : his body is 
smeared with sandal-wood paste ; and instead of a turban 
he wears a wreath of flowers on his head. He may not ride 
in any vehicle nor put on shoes, and he must sleep on the 
ground. He may neither salute nor receive salutations. 
In short, he remains in a state of taboo from the first day of 
the festival to the ninth, that is, during the whole duration 
of the Nawaratri ceremonies. 

Meanwhile, by order of the Rajah, a responsible member 
of his family and a State official go to the Durbar Hall to 
consecrate and enthrone in his stead a devotee. The devotee 
chosen for this distinction used to be taken from a special 
class apparently connected with the Halba caste . 1 Nowadays 
a man from some Halba family is taken for the ceremony 
and performs it yearly till he dies. Formerly, to compensate 
him for the hardships he had to submit to during the rites, a 
village was granted to him rent free, but now he is remunerated 
in ornaments and cash. Once he is consecrated he must 
remain on the same spot for the nine days of the Nawaratri 
festival ; when hunger overpowers him, he is given a small 
quantity of milk and plantains, but otherwise he is not 

1 The Halbas are a caste of cultivators and farm servants, whose home is the 
south of the Raipur District and the Kanker and Bastar States. They are 
connected with the Rajahs of BasUr, and u suggestion has been made that they 
originally Mongol ft* the Telugu country and came with the Rajahs of Bastar 
from Warangal in the Deccan. In any case they seem to have served as the 
Rajah‘s guard*, for a long tune. At the Dusahru festival a Halba carried the 
royal umbrella, and the Rajah walked under the protection of another Halba’s 
naked sword. It i,s said that about 135 years ago the Halbas rebelled against 
the Rajah and many of the rebels were thrown dow n a high waterfall, only one of 
them escaping with his life. See R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central 
f'roxnmers of India (London. 1916), iii. 18.2-185. 
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regularly fed during the nine days. Originally, when he 
was released from his confinement on the ninth day, he was 
allowed to plunder the bazaar, and the State reimbursed the 
merchants for the loss of their goods. But at the present 
time this old custom is forbidden, and the mock Rajah 
is reduced to going about the bazaar and the villages 
soliciting alms. The ceremony of the consecration and 
enthronement of the devotee (yogi) is as follows. In the 
middle of the Durbar Hall a pit is dug six feet long from 
cast to west, three feet broad, and about a foot deep. In 
this pit, on the western side, a raised platform of ashes is 
made, and on the middle of the platform the devotee, now 
the mock Rajah, sits covered with a new' blanket or cloth. 
In front of him, on the eastern side of the pit, are set holy 
water and a sw r ord, and wheat is sown on an altar The 
devotee is placed in a sitting posture, and a wooden plank 
is put across his thighs and pegged to the ground. Another 
plank is placed behind him, so that his head and back rest 
on it. Thus he is fastened down to the throne. He receives 
sufficient clothing to keep him warm during his irksome 
confinement. But neither w'hen he is first confined, nor 
when he is released on the ninth day, nor in the interval 
may he and the real Rajah see each other, and he is carefully 
screened from the Rajah’s sight. After the devotee has been 
enthroned in this strange fashion, various ceremonies are 
performed in the temple, and the real Rajah worships his 
arms. On the seventh day he worships the Bel tree, and a 
fruit is picked from its branches. On the ninth day nine 
unmarried girls are worshipped and fed ; clothes are given to 
them, and Brahmans are feasted. Between five and six in 
the evening the Rajah goes to the shrine of Mawali, where 
he performs the closing ceremony. The devotee is then 
released and brought screened to the shrine, where he 
adores the goddess (Devi) and is set at large. Next day the 
real Rajah formally resumes his duties as chief of the State 
and is enthroned by the Brahmans, amid the chanting of 
incantations, in the Durbar Hall, where the devotee had 
reigned in durance for the nine preceding days . 1 

1 Census of India , 1911, vol. x. The Central Provinces and flerar , Part I. 
Report, by J. T. Marten, M.A., I.C.S. (Calcutta, 1912), pp. 83-86. Mr. 
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This is a typical case of an annual interregnum, including 
the abdication of the real king and the brief reign of a mock 
king, whose monarchy is of an extremely limited nature, 
since during the whole of his tenure of office he is fastened 
down to the throne and only receives sufficient nourishment 
to keep him in life. But here again there is nothing to 
indicate that the nine days of this interregnum are inter* 
calary. The Dasahra, with which the interregnum in Bastar 
coincides, is a regular Hindoo festival celebrated all over 
India and is not timed to fall within an intercalary period, 1 
though it may do so by accident. Thus " about a century 
ago a terrible outbreak of plague in Nepal was ascribed to 
the fact that the Raja celebrated the Dasahra festival during 
an intercalary month, which is very unlucky ”. a The inci- 
dent furnishes fresh evidence of the unluckiness commonly 
ascribed to an intercalary period, but it conclusively proves 
that the Dasahra festival does not regularly, or even usually, 
fall within such a period. At the same time we must 
remember that the remarkable interregnum observed in 
Bastar at this season forms no part of the regular Dasahra 
festival, and it may well be, as Mr. Marten appears to think, 
an indigenous ceremony which has been artificially grafted 
on a Hindoo stock. In that case the nine days of the mock 
Rajah’s reign might still have been an intercalary period 
among the aborigines before its true character was effaced 
by contact with Hindooism. The leave formerly granted to 
ihe mock Rajah to plunder the bazaar accords with the similar 
licence enjoyed by the like farcical rulers in Tibet, Siam, 
and Morocco, 8 and it may possibly have been a relic of still 
larger privileges and powers temporarily accorded to him 
in days gone by. 

That concludes what I have to allege in confirmation 

Marten V m count of the rites observed in Bastar during the Dasahra festival 
is bused on information received irom Mr. May, the Dewan (Prime Minister) 
of the Bastar State ; so the particulars may be relied on as authentic. 

1 In Bengal the I)asah r u ( Dasahura) festival falls in the second month, 
Jaishtha [ May June) and includes especially bathing in the Ganges. See 
W. J. Wilkins. Modern HtnJutsm (London, 1SS7), pp. 219 sq. t 255 sqq. 

* W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern I ndia , prepared for the 
Press by R. E. Knthnven (Oxford University Press, 1926), pp. 1 29 sq . 

• The Golden Hough, Part III. The Dying God, p. 149; Part VI. The 
Scapegoat, p. 220. 
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of the hypothesis, or rather the conjecture, that at Rome the 
king who fled .from the Forum annually on February 24th 
may originally have been an Interrex or temporary king 
appointed to bear nominal sway during an intercalary period 

eleven or twelve days while the ordinary government was 
in abeyance. But the conjecture is undoubtedly open to 
certain objections, which deserve to be considered. The first 
und most obvious objection to it is that under the Republic 
the king who officiated at the ceremony was not an Interrex 
>r temporary king specially appointed for the purpose, but 
the Sacrificial King (Rex Sacrorum ), who held office for 
life, 1 might not be slain, 2 and had other religious duties to 
perform. On the present hypothesis this difficulty can only 
be met by supposing that under the Republic the Sacrificial 
King discharged the religious duties which under the 
monarchy had been discharged by the Interrex or temporary 
king of the intercalary period as well as by the real king. 

Another serious, if not insuperable, difficulty would be 
Treated for the present hypothesis if Mommsen was right in 
supposing that in the years in which the intercalary month 
comprised twenty-three days it was inserted, not after 
February 23rd (the Terminalia), but after February 24th (the 
Flight of the King), 3 for on this supposition the king in 
these years must have run away before he reigned, which is 
absurd. Mommsen’s reason for holding that the intercalary 
month of 22 days was inserted after February 23rd and the 
intercalary month of 23 days after February 24th, is this. In 
>nc passage Livy says that in the year 167 B.C. the intercalary 
month was inserted the day after the Terminalia (February 
23rd), 4 while in another passage he says that in the year 170 
B.C. the intercalary month was inserted two days after the 
Terminalia. 5 At first sight this latter statement appears to 

1 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 63 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. 
!V 74- 4. ifpw avotiukvinidw ns act 6 Tt,v rtur/v 7 a vrr,v 6i h ftlov kt\. ; 

■omparc id. v. I. 4; I.ivy, ii. 2. 1 sq. The Sacrificial King had to tie born 
>1 parents married by the solemn and ancient rite of confarreatto. Sec Gaius, 
/nsttf i 112. 1 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 646. 

3 Th. Mommsen, Romischc Chronologic (Berlin, 1858), pp. 20 sqq. 

4 I -ivv, xlv. 44. 3, “ Intcrcalatum eo anno ; postridie Terminalia kalcndae 
intercalates fuerunt ”. 

* I 'ivy, xliii. II. 13,“ Hoc anno intcrcalatum est ; tertio die post Terminalia 
kahndae mtercalariae fucre 
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prove that in 170 B.C. the intercalary month was inserted 
after February 24th (the date of the Flight of the King) ; and 
if it once followed the Flight of the King, we seem bound to 
suppose that it may often have done so. But the supposition 
appears to be contradicted by the evidence of Macrobius 
and Censorinus, our principal witnesses to the old intercalary 
month ; for both these writers affirm that the intercalary 
month was inserted after the Terminalia (February 23), 
and Censorinus, our best authority, even expressly says that 
it was inserted between the Terminalia (February 23) and 
the Flight of the King (February 24), without mentioning 
any other date for the intercalation. 1 Hence, if we follow 
these good authorities, we seem forced to conclude that the 
intercalary month invariably preceded the Flight of the 
King. How then are we to reconcile this conclusion with 
the statement of Livy that in 170 B.C. the intercalary month 
was inserted two days after the Terminalia (February 23) ? 
The only way of reconciling all our authorities on this point 
appears to be to assume, with some good chronologers, that 
in 170 B.C. the pontiffs availed themselves of their power to 
insert one intercalary day in the year for the purpose of 
preventing the Nones from coinciding with a market-day, 
and that in the year in question they inserted this intercalary 
day, as was very natural, immediately after the Terminalia 
(February 23) and before the intercalary month, which in 
that year accordingly, in agreement with the statement of 

1 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13 15, “ I'erum una re a Graecis dt fferebant. Nans 
tilt con fee to ultimo me use. h'ontam non conjecto Fcbruarto sed post vicesimum 
et trrtium dum etui inirrcalabant , Termmalibus scilicet tam peroctis'' ; 
Censorinus, Dc die nafalt, x\ 0, “ Demquc cum mtcnalarium mensem viginti 
duum ve l vtgtnii tnum dictum altcrms annts addi placuissct , ut civihs annus 
ad naturalem exaequarrtur, m , dense pohsstmum Fcbruario inter terminalia et 
regi/ugtum intercalatum estS Macrobius also seems to have dated the intercalary 
month between the Terminalia and the Flight of the King in a passage which, as 
some good chronologers have perceived, should probably be read as follows : 

Unde dies Hie, qua abundare annum dixtmus, eorum est permissus arbitrano 
fui fattn praecrani, utt , cum vellcnt , tntercalaretur y dummodo eum in medio Ter - 
minaitorum {ft A'cgifugit} vel menus mtercalarts ita locarent , ut a suspect 0 
die icithrttaiem aver /tret nundtnarum " (Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13. 19). This 
emendation <>t the text has tiecn approved by lJodwell, August Mommsen, 
Uultsehe, and Hartmann See Th. Mommsen, Rbmtsche Chronologic (Berlin, 
1N5S). p 24 note**, Ph. Hultsehe, Das aite rbmtsche Jahr und seine 7 'agc 
(Brcdau. 1S00). p 52, O. K. Hartmann, Der romische K a lender, p. 10a, 
F. K. Gin/el. llandbuck der mat he manse hen und technisehen Chronologic, 
ii. 245 note 
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Livy, began two days after the Terminaiia instead of, as 
usual, on the day immediately following it. 1 Hence we may 
conclude with a fair degree of probability that in the old 
Roman calendar the Flight of the King always followed 
immediately after the intercalary month in the years in which 
intercalation took place. Thus at least one stumbling-block 
is removed from the path of the hypothesis that the king 
in question was originally a .more or less nominal and 
farcical| monarch who held office only for the intercalary 
month or days. 

1 . 47. That day is unlawful on which the three words 

may not be spoken. — The three words were do dico addico : 
these the praetor made use of in the administration of justice.* 
“ Dabat actionem et indices t he gave leave to bring the suit 
into court, fixed the form under which it was to be tried, and 
appointed a jury ; dicebat ius, he laid down the law ; 
addicebat bona , he adjudged the property in question to the 
legal owner." 3 If the praetor accidentally uttered any of 
these words on an unlawful day, he had to purge himself of 
his sin by an expiatory sacrifice ; but if this offence was 
wilful, it was, in the opinion of the jurist Quintus Mucius 
Seaevola, inexpiable . 4 The distinction between lawful and 
unlawful days was said to have been instituted by Numa , 6 
but doubtless it was much older. The rule that certain 
words might not be pronounced on certain days may have 
formed part of a whole system of taboo dating from an 
immemorial past. Certainly taboos laid on words at certain 
times are world-wide and are not limited to savage and 
barbarous peoples . 6 In the calendars the lawful ( fasti ) 

J This solution of the difficulty was accepted by Dud well, Idclcr, lluschke, 
Hartmann, and Soltau. See L. Ideler, Handbuch der mat he matt sc hen und 
technischen Chronologic, ii. 61-64; Ph. K. Hultschc, Das alte romische Jahr 
and seme Tage (Breslau, 1869), pp. 52 sq. ; O. E. Hartmann, Der romischc 
Katender, pp. 103 sq. ; W. Soltau, Romische Chronologic (Freiburg i. Bad,, 
p. 41. 

a Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 29-30 ; Mucrobius, Saturn, i. 16. 14. 

'* W. Ramsay, in his note on this passage {Ovid, Selections for the Use of 
s :hoels, Oxford, 180S, p. 156). 

4 \ arro, De lingua Latina , vi. 30. However, the text is uncertain. According 
to une reading ( ambigebat ), Seaevola had some doubts on the subject. 

“ law, i. 19. 7. 

6 For examples sec The Golden Bough , Part II. 7 'aboo and the Perils of the 
So *L pp. 31S sqq. 
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days were marked by the letter F, and the unlawful {nefasti) 
days by the letter N, 

I. 50. A lawful day may have been unlawful in the 
morning* — From the explanation which Ovid gives in the 
next two lines he seems to have had in mind the dies intercisi , 
or M days cut in the middle ”, which Varro explains to have 
been days which were unlawful in the morning and evening, 
but lawful in the middle of the day between the time when 
the sacrificial victim was slaughtered and the time when the 
inwards were offered. 1 In the calendars these days were 
marked by the letters EN, an abbreviation for endotercisi % 
an old form for intercisi . 2 Their institution was attributed 
to Numa. 3 Ovid seems to have made the mistake of 
supposing that these days were unlawful until the inwards 
were offered, but lawful from that time onward. As the 
interval between the slaughter of the victim and the offering 
of its inwards was probably not long, the expression “ between 
the slaughter and the offering ’* (inter caesa et porreetd) 
appears to have become proverbial for a short interval, 
something like our ” between cup and lip '\ 4 Of these 
days called intercisi , so curiously divided, there were only 
eight in the year, namely January 10 and 14, February 16 
and 26, March 13, August 22, October 14, and December 12 
Thus all of them, with the single exception of March 13, 
were even days of the month, which seems to exclude the 
supposition that they were festivals, for Roman festivals, 
with very few exceptions, fell on odd days of the month, 
which were deemed luckier. But all the days called intercisi 
were eves of festivals ; hence Huschke suggested that the 
sacrifices offered on them were of an expiatory or puri- 
ficatory'' character, being designed to cleanse the worshippers 
for the ceremonies of the holy day that followed, and that 
the deity to whom the sacrifice was offered was the divinity 

1 Vann, Ih lingua I attna , vi 31 , " fntemsi dtt> sun/ per quos mane et wspert 
est ne/as , media tempore inter hos/tam mesam et evta porrecta fas." C ompare 
Mucrotiiu.s, Saturn. \. 01. 3 “ Iniernsi tn ir nan in aha dunduntur : tllorum 
entm dtrmm quihuulam hor'tjas rst f quihusdam fas non rst tus dtcere . Nam, 
cum kastta tauh/ut , Jan mfas est; inter caesa et parrecta fori licet ; rursus, 
cum adoietur, mm licet.'* 

1 Note in the Praenestmc calendar under January loth ( C./.Z. i.® p. a$l). 

3 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 16. 2 . 

4 Cicero, Ad Atlieum, v. iS. i. 
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in whose honour the festival next day was celebrated. 1 He 
further supposed, with some plausibility, that the victims 
slaughtered on these days were the M preliminary victims M 
( praecidaneae kostiae) which, as we read in Aulus Gellius, 
were slaughtered the day before solemn sacrifices, 1 and that 
the days themselves were included among the M preliminary 
holidays ” (jeriae praecidaneae) which Ateius Capito dis- 
cussed in the fifth book of his* treatise on pontifical law. 1 
Yet this, theory hardly accounts for the rule which restricted 
t he lawful time of the day to the interval between the slaughter 
of the sacrificial victim and the offering of its inwards. The 
only other recorded instance of this interval in Roman 
ritual appears to be at the festival of the vintage, when the 
Flamcn Dialis inaugurated the grape-gathering by offering 
a lamb to Jupiter and plucking the first ripe clusters in the 
interval between the slaughter of the victim and the offering 
of its inwards. 4 Thus the moment would seem to have been 
regarded as propitious for actions, whether sacred or profane ; 
in this sense, apparently, Cicero employs the proverb in a 
letter to Atticus. 1 

I. 53. There are days, too, on which the people may 
lawfully be penned in the polling booths. — These days were 
called comttiales , because the people then assembled in the 
conutium (a part of the Forum) to vote. 8 The name 
comitium was derived from coire , “ to meet ”, because the 
people there met ( eoibant ) in public assembly. 7 But under 
the Republic the popular assemblies ( cornitta ) commonly 
took place in the Field of Mars ( Campus Martins ), which 
offered more room for such large gatherings. 8 The polling- 
booths ( septa ), into which the people passed to give their 

1 l*h. E. Iluschke, Das alte rdmtsche Jahr und seine Tage (Breslau, 1869), 

T'r* } r *> sqq- 

s Aulus Gellius, iv. 6. 7, “ Eadem autem rations verbs 4 praecidaneae ’ quoque 
hi'xttae dicuntur , quae ante saen/icia sollemnta pridit caeduntur .” 

J Aulus Gellius, iv. ft. 910. As to the dies interasi see also G. Wissowa, 
faltgtan und Kultus der Romer * (Munich, 1912, pp. 438 sq.), who explains 
"i< m in the same way as Hultsche, but without referring to him. 

‘ Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 16. 

‘ Cicero, Ad Atticum, v. 18. I. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 29 ; Festus, s.v. “ Comitiales ”, p, 34 ed- 
Lindsay ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 16. 14. 

7 Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 155. 

* W. Ramsay, Manual of Roman Antiquities 7 , p. 46. 
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votes, were originally wooden enclosures, like sheepfolds, in 
the Field of Mars, 1 * but under Augustus these rude structures 
were replaced by a magnificent edifice adorned with marble 
panels and paintings and surrounded by colonnades. This 
fine building was dedicated by Agrippa in 26 B.C.* Its 
magnificence was perhaps intended to compensate the 
Roman people for the liberty they had lost. 

1 . 54. There are also days that come round ever in a 
cycle of nine.- These were the market -days, called nundinae , 
from novern dies } because according to Roman reckoning 
they recurred every ninth day, though according to our 
reckoning they recurred every eighth day. On these market- 
days the country folk came into Rome to buy and sell ; or 
the intervening seven days they laboured on their farms. 3 
Thus the eight days constituted a week, of which the last was 
the market-day. In the ancient calendars the eight days arc 
regularly indicated by the eight letters AHCDEFGH. 4 The 
institution of the eight days’ week w as doubtless very ancient. 
Some Roman antiquaries assigned it to Romulus, others to 
Scrvius Tullius, others to the expulsion of the kings, 4 * but 
it may well have been prehistoric. The view r of Mommsen 
that the Roman week of eight days was a comparatively 
late institution borrowed from the East,® is highly improb- 
able and has been generally rejected. 7 Apart from thr 

1 Smuts, on Virgil, hcl i 34; Juvenal, vi 5 29. 

J 1 >J<» ( 111) 23. t *2 

* Ki-nIuk. 1 ?- '* Numhoas ", pj> 176, 177 ed. Lindsay ; Pliny. A’af. lint 

xvin. I,; , Maimbius, Saturn 1 16 30 34 ; Yarrr*. Kerum rusticarum, ii 

praef. , (‘olumrlht, /><? re ru\tua. 1. praef IS ; Virgil, .1 foretum, So sq 
Dionyaaiu H.ihrarnawnsis. Anttquit. Horn vii. 58. 3 ; Plutarch, Quaest. AVm 4* 

4 Sec, for example, the Mattel* n calendar ((’./, A. i.* pp. 223-226) and th* 
I'rarncahnr calendar i.* pp. 231-238). As to the nundinae sec u> 

particular Ph K Hultxche, Das alte romiuhr Jahr und seme 7 'agc, pp, 288 Jfv" 

* M acrobats, Saturn. 1. K> 32 sq . l)io Cuouui, (xlviii. 33. 4 ) also testifies !»/ 
the great antiquity ot die institution. 

* Th. Mommsen, Fomisiht I'hronolagie (Berlin, 185S), pp 238*241 1 

have not had access to the second edition of this treatise, but from Hultsche 
{Das alfe n> mtuhe /ahr und seme Tagt* p. 288 nutc 1 **) I learn that in « 
Mommsen maintained his view of the late importation of the eight-day wcei 
in Rome 

T Ph. F Hultschke, />as ait/ romtsekt Jahr und seme 7 'age, pp. 288 sqf-, ' 
XV. Solttiu, A'omtsek* ('kromtdajfte (Freiburg 1, B., 1SS9), pp. 37-39; H. Peter* 
in his fourth edition of Ovid’s Fasts, p. 28 note* ; J, S. Reid, in Companion it 
/atm Studies. edited by Sir I. K. Sandy*. Third Edition fCambridcre. IQJJh 
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direct testimony of well-informed ancient writers to the 
antiquity of the Roman week of eight days, there are indirect 
pieces of evidence which point 9trongly in the same direction, 
ihe market-days were sacred to Jupiter, and on every one 
of them the Flaminica (the wife of the Flamen Dialis) 
sacrificed a ram to Jupiter in the king's house {Regia), 1 
Is it likely that this priestess, wife of a priest who was himself 
a living monument of an immemorial past,* would have 
deigned to officiate regularly on a newfangled holiday im- 
ported from the despised East ? The thing is incredible. 
Again, with their usual propensity to discover or create a 
deity for everything, the Romans personified what they 
» ailed the ninth day ( nundina ), but what we should call the 
uglith, and dubbed her the goddess Nundina ; however, 
she seems to have embodied, not the eighth day of the 
week, but the eighth day from the birth of a male child, 
w ho on that day was purified and received his name. Oddly 
ninugh female children were purified and received their 
names, not on the eighth, but on the seventh (what the 
Romans called the eighth) day after birth. 51 This deification 
<>f the ninth (eighth) day speaks clearly in favour of the 
^rtat antiquity of the* eight-day period among the Romans. 

1 urther, the Etruscans seem also to have had an eight-day 
«wk, for wc are told that they saluted their king and 
“insulted him on their affairs every ninth (or, as we should 
>.i\, every eighth) day, and that they had several such 
’ mth days {Nonae) or, as we should say, eighth days in 
*'»» month. 4 But if the Etruscans had an eight-day week, 

probability is increased that the Romans had it also, 

M it rohius, Saturn 1 16 30 

1 ae taboos by which the life of the Flitmen Diahs and his wile the 
k < »nn. t wax hedged in (Aulus Gelhus, * bear on their fa^c the imprint 
' * OiObvx antjquit) hor a discussion of some of these taboos see The 

* Part II Taboo and the Pert/s of the Soul % pp. 13 iq , 2 39, 248, 

'^0,201 203.315*7 

Mat rohius, Saturn. 1 16. 36 (who alone mentions the Goddess Nundina) , 

1 7 > “I outrun”, pp 107 sq ed Lind<tav Fot th< day of purification 

' * nmmg ( dies lustrtcus ) after birth rompare Suetonius, Xrro, 6. 2 It 
r f V>mled to the Christian du> of baptism Compare Arnobms, Jdvrnus 
Ul 4 

M u robius, Saturn. 1. 15. 13. As to the Etruscan week of eight days see 
* G Muller, Dtt £trutb*r f neu bcarbeitet von \V. Deerke (Stuttgart, 1877). 11 
^ , P. Ducati, Rtrurta Anttca (Tunn, etc , N.D ), 1. 125 sq . (who thinks that 

1 ' - "uns borrowed the week from the Etruscans). 
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whether they borrowed it from their neighbours or evolved 
it independently* 

We have seen that some of the negro tribes of Southern 
Nigeria observe weeks of four or eight days, ivhich appear 
to be determined by the markets held every fourth or eighth 
day . 1 Among the I bo of Southern Nigeria " markets are held 
in every town and village. They are named after the days on 
which they are held, according to the four days of the Ibo 
week, viz. Ekke, Afaw, Oyc (Olie) and Nkwaw. Occasionally 
for Ekke and Nkw r aw, instead of every fourth day, the market 
is held every eighth day, and they arc then designated as 
Ekke Uku and Nkwaw Uku. In very rare instances, as 
at Upulu, the great market is held every sixteenth day .** 8 
So among the Bakongo of the Lower Congo there arc 
markets held periodically on one of the four days of the 
Bakongo week. Most of the markets bear the names of 
the days on which they are held. Usually the name of 
the village, where the market is held, is added to the name of 
the day. Some of these markets formerly had almost 
attained the importance of fairs on account of the number 
of people who flocked to them.* Among the natives of th< 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast “ the greatest centre 
of social life is at the markets. They were usually on even 
sixth day, with an intermediate third -day market known as 
the women’s market. Practically every community had 
one. They were protected by powerful Earth-gods or other 
spirits, who prevented them from becoming the scenes of 
vendetta tragedies or from degenerating into pitched 
battles.” 4 

From these examples we may perhaps infer that market- 
days are often chosen simply from motives of practical 
convenience, and that in turn they give rise to what we may 
call weeks, whether of four, six, eight, or sixteen days 
which have no reference either to lunar or to solar time. And 
the Roman week of eight days may have similarly originated 
from the markets held every eighth day : wc need not 

1 AU>v<\ note on Fa*n* » »Vol II pp 17 

8 {»„ T. HAftdcn, A mom# the then of Xtgeno (l ondon, 10211, p. 195. 

* R. P. van Wing, S.J., t.iudr* Kakongo (Brux< lies, p. 183. 

4 A. W, Cardinal, The iVaitves of ike Xorfktm Territories of ike Gold Coon 
(London, n.i>.), p. 96. 
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stretch or curtail it on a Procrustean bed in order to accom- 
modate it to the length of the lunar or solar month. 

The Romans had a curious superstition that it was 
unlucky if a market-day coincided with the Nones (the 5th 
ur 7th) of any month or with the first day of the year. In 
explanation of the untuckincss of the coincidence with the 
Nones it was said that after the expulsion of the kings the 
people used to collect in crowds on the Nones of every month 
to do honour to the memory of the popular King Servius 
1 ullius, because the Nones was his birthday ; but not 
knowing in which month their favourite had been born they 
celebrated his birthday on the Nones of every month in 
order to make sure of observing it on the right day at least 
once a year. Accordingly the officials who had charge of 
the calendar feared that if the Nones were to fall on a 
market-day, when the farmers poured in from the country, 
the assembled multitude, carried away by their sorrow for 
their good and murdered king, might rise in insurrection 
and attempt to restore the fallen monarchy. To avoid that 
catastrophe the officials took steps to prevent the Nones 
from ever falling on a market-day. This they did by granting 
or assuming the right to intercalate one day every year when- 
ever by so doing they could obviate the dreaded clash of the 
Nones with a market-day. As for the unluckiness of a New 
Year’s Day which happened to be also a market-day, it was 
a matter of common observation that years which began 
with a market-day were years of mourning and disaster for 
example the year (78 B.C.) in which Lepidus made his 
attempt at revolution. 1 Again, no good came of the year 

B.C. because, to the general consternation, New Year’s 
Day fell on a market-day ; 2 and in the year 41 B.C. an extra 
‘lay was actually intercalated for the purpose of preventing 
the ominous coincidence. However, the day had to be after- 
wards subtracted in deference to the new Julian calendar. 8 

I. 55. The worship of Juno claims ’Ausonia’s Calends. — 
Wonia was a poetical name for Italy. It was said to be 
drived from Auson, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, who 
Brst settled the part of Italy in which the cities of Beneventum 

1 Mar robins, Saturn, i. 13. 16-19, compare i. 10 . 33. 

* Dio Cassius, xi. 47. ' Dio CassiuH, xlviii. 33. 4. 
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(in Samnium) and Cates (in Campania) afterwards stood. 
I -a ter it was extended to embrace the whole of Italy up 
to the Apennines. 1 The name was in reality derived from 
the Ausones, a people who formerly occupied Campania and 
the southern part of Latium. They gave their name to the 
Ausonian Sea, the part of the Mediterranean which washes 
their coast.* 

The Romans divided every month into three parts by 
the Nones and the Ides : the Nones fell on the seventh or 
on the fifth, and the Ides on the fifteenth or thirteenth day 
of the month, according as the month was “ full M or 
" hollow ", that is, according as it contained thirty-one days 
or less.* 1 he first day of every month was called the Calends 
( Kaltttdiu ), because on that day a minor pontiff called 
(talabat) the people to the Curia Calabra on the Capitol ami 
there proclaimed whether the Nones would fall on the fifth 
or the seventh of the month. This he did because down to the 
publication of the calendar by Cn. Flavius in 312 B.t\ the 
people had been kept in ignorance of the mode of calculating 
the months, and hence had to be officially informed of the 
commencement of each month in order that they might 
know on what day to discharge their civil anti religious 
duties A knowledge of the Nones was particularly im- 
portant for country people, because on that day they flocked 
into the city to learn from the Sacrificial King when the 
festivals fell and what they were to do in the month. Before 
making the proclamation the minor pontiff had observed 
the first appearance of the moon and announced it to the 
Sacrificial King, and together the two had offered a sacrifice 
And while they sacrificed on the Capitol, the wife of the 
Sacrificial King, who bore die title of Queen of the Sacred 
Rites, sacrificed a sow or a ewe lamb to Juno in the King's 
house {Regia\l This ancient custom seems clearly to prove 

* % tv ** Auionitnt p, 1 6 nl Lindsay. 

* Stfubo. v, j. (>. pp. JU ^, v 4 1. p 24 2 

* fror the tt*m U-tWfcn “ full " und *’ hollow '* months ttr CeiuoriaWt 

fh dir Hat ah . i\ \ 

* Murtuhtu*. Saturn i. <>-H. and in. (\m»p*rr Varro, fk hmffva 

t Hitm r, n 27 ; thr nuno talcndar, under January i (<\/./, t. 1 p. ajil, 

Scrviu*. on Virgil, 4 ** *ut *>4 , SVuu*. / :• “ Luna *\ p. 42 «*d Luuliuiv . 
Wutmrvh, Ouar *. A. *« 24 „ I.vdu», /V memn&ut. tu. 10, pp 44 cd 

W w'ntch. 
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that the old Roman months were lunar, each month being 
reckoned from the first appearance of the new moon. The 
inference is confirmed by the mode in which the pontiff made 
the proclamation. He did so by crying out the words, 
0 l call (kalo) Juno Covella *\ If the Nones fell on the fifth 
uf the month, he repeated the cry’ five times ; if the Nones 
jVil on the seventh of the month, he repeated the cry seven 
times. 1 In this cry Juno appears to be identified with the 
nu«on. The meaning of the epithet u Covella M applied to her 
has puzzled the learned. They generally connect it with 
the Latin eaiws and the Greek koilos, both signifying 
4 hollow ", with reference to the appearance of the crescent 
moon ; and in support of this derivation they quote from 
Pliny * the expression M luna cava ”, ” the hollow moon ”* 
Hut perhaps with Ideler and K. O. Muller w*e should accept 
Sc aliger's simple correction of Novella for Covella* though 
modern editors adhere to Covella on the conservative principle 
which prefers the gtxxl old mutnpstmus to the newfangled 
tumpslmus. If this correction be accepted, the identification 
Juno with the moon in this connexion would Ik* certain ; 
tor the 14 New (Novella) Juno", thus solemnly hailed at the 
first appearance of the new moon, could be no other than the 
lunar crescent itself. The inference did not escape Macrobius, 
who has recorded most fully these curious Roman observances 
4t new moon. He says : “ Since our ancestors observed the 
tx >g innings of the months from the rising of the moon, they 
rjghtlv dedicated the Calends to Juno, thinking the moon 
and Juno one and the same He tells us that the dedication 
ot dv* Calends to Juno had the sanction of the pontiffs and 
the authority of Varro; further, that the people of Laurentum 

1 V*rru, Di lingua Laima, vi. 27. 1 Pliny, A of. Hut. viil *15, 

1 Comjmrr W. II. Rowdier, r.n. “Juno l*xik#n d*r grtreh. and rfim. 

l/» rAo/agu, ji, 5.86 ; id.. Juno und Hera (Ix-tpzig, 1875), pp. 22 sq ; JU, Preller, 
Afytkologu 1 < Berlin, 1&81), i. 272; Ph. K, Hultwhr, Das alt* 
* mmkt JaAr and stmt Tag* (Breilau. 1 MX) 1 . pp. 30 sq . ; W. Ward*? Fowler, 
fomam /n/rtWr of tkt Ptrt&d of ihr A 'tfmblu , p H nolr 1 ; Haitf*, in Pauly • 
^ "'>wa Prat Emevt top ddtt dtr tlausuken A *'*rtumrwsi itnu haft, x . r roll 

4 I. ldeler, Hand buck drr math* malt sc ken und Itcknuc ktn Cbmnobgir, 
4 *. K„ (.) Muller, Iht Ptruikrr, neu Uarlrit*l von VV !><<»< ke (Stuttgart, 
' ^ u 3 ° 5 - Put in hi* edition of Varro, /it lingua l ahna, vi 27, K. O, 
v .'i«r retained the old reading C ar-tUa 
4 Ma< robiu», Sa/uru. 1. 1 5 2 a. 
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ttmilarly dedicated the Calends to Juno and called the goddess 
Calendar (Kalendaris) Juno on account of the ceremonies 
observed in her honour on the first of every month . 1 The 
identification of Juno with the moon was also accepted by 
Joannes Lydus * and is perhaps confirmed by a passage of 
Varro in which, speaking of farming operations to be done 
at the waxing or waning of the moon, he quotes as a familiar 
rustic phrase 41 Jana the moon waxing and waning ”, where 
Jana may be a dialect form of Juno, which was common in the 
mouths of boors . 3 But more probably Jana is a rustic pronun- 
ciation of Diana, who was often identified with the moon . 4 

With regard to the etymology of the name Calends, while 
the ancients agreed that the word was derived from calare , 
41 to call ”, equivalent to the Greek kalein> they appear to 
have hesitated as to whether the call which gave its name 
to the Calends was the calling of the people by the pontiff to 
the Capitol or his calling out of the Nones in their hearing. 
Varro adopted the latter explanation ; 6 King Juba, Mac- 
robius, Servius, and Joannes Lydus accepted the former 
and perhaps less probable explanation . 6 

The parts played under the Republic by the Sacrificial 
King and his wife at new moon were probably played by the 
real king and queen under the monarchy. We may suppose 
that the pontiff who observed the new moon announced it first 
of all to the king himself before he summoned the people to 
the Capitol. Hence we may compare the ceremonies formerly 
observed at new moon among the Bakitara or Banyoro of the 
Uganda Protectorate. ” When the new moon was due, a watch 
was kept for it from the top of a mound in front of the gate 
of the royal enclosure. Here a priest stood with a drummer, 
and round them were the royal bandsmen with drums, flutes, 

1 Marrobius, Saturn . i. 15. 18. By Laurentum the writer doubtless meant 
Lavinium. As to the confusion of the names see note on Fasti, ii. 679 (Vol II 
pp. 495 sq.). 

* Joannes Lydus, De menstbus , iii. 10, p. 47 ed. Wuensch. 

• Varro, Rerum rust tear urn, i. 37. 3, 11 Tremelius, Numquam rare audit tu 
inquit , octavo lanam lunam et erescentem et contra senescentem 

4 See note on Fasti , i. 89 (Vol. 11 . p. 93). 

4 Varro, De lingua Laima, vi. 27 ; id., De vita Populi Romani, lib. > ■ 
quoted by Nonius Marcellus, s.v. “ Calendarum ”, p. 35 ed. Lindsay. 

4 Juba, cited by Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 24; Macrobius, Saturn. 1 *5 
10- 1 1 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 654 ; Joannes Lydus, De menstbus , iii. 
p. 45 ed. Wuensch. 
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and other wind instruments. Hundreds of people assembled 
round the mound. When the moon appeared, Matnuroga , 
the principal chief and head of the Sacred Guild, went to 
the king and said, 1 You have outlived the moon and your 
people are a fighting people and rejoice with you. May you 
ronquer.' The king went to the door of the throne-room, 
w here he pronounced a blessing on the country, after which 
hr sent word to the priest that the band should strike up and 
the festivities begin. For seven days the bands played, and 
dancing and rejoicing went on in the royal enclosure. . . 
When the appearance of the new moon had been proclaimed, 
a man was caught and taken away secretly. His throat 
was cut and the blood brought to smear the royal fetishes. 

I hese were brought out into the enclosure and shown to the 
king in front of the throne-room where the sacred cows 
Acre milked. During the night on which the new moon 
appeared, the king might drink no milk, but only millet-beer, 
to bring prosperity to the land.” 1 This account suggests 
that with a new moon the king of the Bakitara was supposed 
to renew his life, and the smearing of the royal fetishes with 
the blood of a human victim may have been intended to 
strengthen him for the month which had just begun. In 
strengthening him the sacrifice was probably thought to 
benefit the people ; for many peoples, particularly in Africa, 
believe that on the health and strength of the king depends 
the prosperity of the whole country. The Bakitara seem 
to share this belief, for, as we have just seen, on the night 
of the new moon the king drinks millet-beer “ to bring 
prosperity to the land 

Among the Banyankole, a pastoral people of the Uganda 
Protectorate, the month was reckoned from the appearance 
of one new moon to the appearance of the next ; and when 
tho new moon appeared one of the royal drums was always- 
sounded to warn the people . 2 

I. 56. on the Ides a bigger white ewe-lamb falls to Jupiter. — 

The Ides, which fell on the thirteenth or the fifteenth of 
the month, according as the month contained thirty or 
thirty-one days, was conventionally supposed to coincide with 

1 J. Roscoe, The Bakitara or Banyoro (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 1 07 sq. 

1 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole (Cambridge, 1923), p. 79. 
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the full moon, 1 which no doubt it did so long as the month* 
were purely lunar, though it ceased to do $ 0 , except accident, 
ally, when the months were harmonized more or less exactly 
with the solar year by intercalation. All the Ides were sacred 
to Jupiter* because, according to Macrobius, at full moon 
the splendour of the silver orb then illumines the night 
the sun the day, of which Jupiter was supposed to be the 
father,* though the notion rested merely on a misinterpreta- 
tion of his Roman title Diespiter. For that title wa*» 
commonly assumed to mean Dies (or diet) pater , #l father 
of day ”, 4 whereas in fact it is only an old nominative form 
of Jupiter.* The sacrifice of a white ewe Iamb, which Ovid 
here mentions, was offered on all the Ides by the Flarncn 
Dialis,* w ho was the special priest and almost the incarnation 
of Jupiter. 7 The lamb offered on that day was called ova 
1 dulis , M the sheep of the Ides M ; 8 but later on Ovid seems 
to imply that the vic tim was a gelded ram.* The Etruscan* 
appear also to have sacrificed a Iamb on the Ides and to 
have applied to it the same epithet derived from the day. 1 * 

With regard to the name Ides (Idus), Varro thought that 
it was borrowed from the Etruscan Itus or rather the Sabine 
/ dus. n Macrobius gave the Etruscan form of the name as 
It is, and preferred to derive Idus from an Etruscan word 
iduare , “ to divide ”, so that the name w'ould signify the 
division of the month. 17 The derivation is plausible and wa$ 
accepted by K. O. Midler, who compared the Greek expression 
dtchomenia % “division of the month”, with reference to 
the full moon. 13 The objection to it is that in assuming 
an Etruscan verb iduare akin to the Latin dividere, “ tc 

1 Marrobiu*, Sit/urn. i. 15. 15 ; IMufarth, Ouarst, Fom. 24 ; Joannes Lydw, 
/V mtmtbus, ill. 10, p. 47 rd Wurnarh. 

* MaerobiiH. Saturn, i. 15 14-15, and iH ; Joannes Lydias, De mensibms, 

iii. 10, p. 47 ed. Wuensch. * Macrubius, Saturn, i. 15. 14-15 

* Varro, /V lingua i.a/tna, v. ; Aulus Gellius, v. 12. 5 ; Servius. on 
V'irfpil, Slen. ix. 570 

* A. B, Cook, /ruj, ii. (Cambridge, 1045) p. 341 note. 

* MacrobitK. Saturn, i. 15 if> 

T Plutarch, (>uarj r/ Fam. ill ; Tkr GolJsn Ihmgk t Part I. The Magte Sn 
amt tbr h volutian af Kings, v*»l ii. pp. 191 sq. 

9 Marrohius, Saiurn, i 1 5 10 ; It-sIU'., s.v. “ I dulis ovis ”, p. 93 ed. Lindsay 

* Ovid, Fail ft. ». 5S7 $q 10 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 15. 16. 

M Varro, /V tingua l.atina , vi, 2 S 

** Macrobius, Saturn . i 15 14 and 17 

** K. O. Miillcr, iht Ftrmtktr, neu bcarbeitet von W, Dcccke, ii. 301 tq 
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divide ”, it apparently assumes that Latin and Etruscan 
brJnnged to the same family of speech, whereas the evidence 
on the whole points to Etruscan being an Asiatic language 
altogether distinct from Latin. Writing in the time of 
Augustus, the well-informed Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
expressly affirmed that the Etruscans resembled no other 
people in language and customs ; & and though he preferred 
to regard them as an indigenous Italian people,* a decided 
preponderance of opinion in antiquity favoured the view 
that they were of Asiatic and more particularly of Lydian 
origin, and that they came to Italy by sea.* In modern times 
the origin and affinity of the Etruscans have been much 
ih.w ussed. Niebuhr, Mommsen, and Helbig were of 
opinion that the Etruscans migrated into Etruria southward 
I’mtn their old* home among the Raetian Alps, the modern 
1 vrn] and Engadine (Orisons ). 4 But the grounds on which 
this, opinion rests are slight and unconvincing. They con- 
sist m little more than the resemblance, probably accidental, 
U'tween Raetia and Rasennn or Ras (the name by which the 
I truscans called themselves ), 5 eked out by three brief 
Man ments of Livy, Justin, and Pliny as to people of Etruscan 
hhwxl and language in the Raetian Alps . 4 But it was the 


Dionysius 1 Ialirarnasmsis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 30 2 . 

1 Dionysius Halicarnnsensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 20-30. 

* Herodotus i, 04; Strata, v. 2. 2, p. 2IQ; Tautux, Anna/*, iv. 55 ; 
1 1 m.mmis riu*d by Tertullian, 7 >e sptctacuhs, 5 ; l'estus, s.vv . 4 ‘ Turannos ” and 
I ir,»iiiu ", pp, 4S4, 485 ed. Lindsay; Plutarch, Romulus, 2; Velleius 
uhiv. i 1 4; Justin, xx. 1. 7; Valerius Maximus, li. 4 4; Srrvius, on 

• Atn 1. 67. 

4 H <1 Niebuhr, History of Rome, i s (London, 1837) pp 10Q sqq ; Th. 
armisi n, History of Rome (London, 1868), i. 135 sqq. , W. Helbig, Die 
m der Poebene (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 99 sqq. 
i Dionysius Ualicarruuensis, Antiqu/t. Rom. i. 30. 3, at'rnl filrrot 

* #r 1 ru>r rtrbt Vacr/rra rite ainbr hnry TfUntov 6roua^0vot. 

i r I'owVea Lipsius conjectured Ta/xur/va ( Tarasena ) or Tae<r<Va (7'arsena), 

h would go far to reconcile the native form both with the fireek ( 7 yrrk*mi) 
. < s the Latin (Etrusci) form of the name. But in support of Rosenna the forms 
** ras nr as, rasnal \ ras' ties' and ras' meet have been quoted from Etruscan 

' notions. See K. O. Muller, Die Etrusker, ncu bear belief von W. Deeckc, 
' f ^ note *. 

4 Liw, v. 33. it, “ Alpines quoque r (sal. Etruua) genttbus baud dubtr 
c:(, maxtme Rartis, quos loca ipsa efferarunt , ne quid ex antiquo praeter 
'i**? linguae, nee eum incorruptum , retinerent M ; Justin, xx. 5, 9, '* 7 usct 
dure Ratio avitis sedibus amtssis Alpes occupat^re ft ex nomine ducts 
' Raetarum condtderunf ” ; Pliny, Mat. Hist, iii 133, “ Ratios Tuuorum 
f * ** orbifrantur a Galhs pulsos duct Ratio 
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opinion of Livy, our principal authority, that the movement 
of the Etruscan migration and conquest was northwards, 
and not in the opposite direction ; according to him, the 
Etruscan settlements beyond the Apennines and the Po as 
far as the Alps were colonies sent out from Etruria, the 
homeland of the nation . 1 * * The language of the Etruscans, 
in spite of thousands of inscriptions in which it is recorded, 
still remains unread and unrelated to any known language ; 
all that seems fairly certain is that, contrary to the opinion 
of Mommsen and Schwegler,* the Etruscan is not an Indo- 
European language, and that so far as its affinities can be 
traced they appear to be with the ancient languages of Asia 
Minor, and especially of Lydia, thus entirely confirming the 
all but unanimous voice of antiquity on the subject. From 
inscriptions found at Sardes enough is now known to prove 
that the Lydian language was not Indo-European ; and if, 
as philologists think, certain resemblances can be discerned 
between Etruscan and Lydian, this furnishes a fresh argument 
for excluding Etruscan from the Indo-European family of 
speech,* 

In this connexion sufficient attention seems not to have 
been paid to the names of the priests who served Zeus at 
the Corydan cave in Cilicia. In a long list of them recorded 
in an inscription there occur the names of Tarkuaris, 
Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and Trokombigremis , 4 * 
and in another inscription Tarkuaris recurs as the name of 
the father of Teucer, prince of Olba in Western Cilicia . 6 

1 Livy, v. 33. 7*9, “ Tuscorum ant e Romanum imperium late terra manque 
opes paturre . , . in utrumque mare vergentes intoluere urbibus duodenis terras, 
prtus u's Appennittum ad infer urn mare, postea trans Appenntnum tot idem, quo! 
capita origtms erant, cofantts mis us, quae trans Padum omnia /oca except o 

Vene forum angulo, qui sinum circumcolunt marts , usque ad Alpes tenuere *\ 

1 Th. Mommsen, History of Rome (London, 186K), i. 135; A, Schwegler, 
Rbmuche Gescktckte, i. (Tubingen, 1853) pp. 170*173. 

* R. S. Conway, in The Cambridge Ancient History , iv. (Cambridge, 19*6) 
pp. 403*411. Compare P. Giles in The Cambridge Ancient History, ii. (Cam* 
bridge, 1924) pp. 11 sq.\ P. Duran, Etruria Antica , i. 36 sqq. ; D. Randall* 
Macivrr. The Etruscans (Oxford, 1927), pp. 7 sqq. All these writers accept 
the view of the Asiatic origin of the Etruscans. 

* Ch. Michel, Recueti d' inscriptions grecques (Bruxelles, 1900), pp. 718 sqq., 
No. 878. 

* E. L. Hicks, “ Inscriptions from Western China Journai of Hel/entc 
Studies, xii, ( 1 Hq t ) pp. 220, 203 ; R. Ileberdey uml A. Wilhelm, u Reiscn in 
Kililuen/' Denksckrtften der kaiser . Akademte der ii i s sense h often, xliv. 
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Again, Tarkondimotos was the name of two kings of Eastern 
Cilicia in the first century B.C. One of them corresponded 
with Cicero and fell at the battle of Actium , 1 The name of 
Tarsus, the Cilician capital, may possibly contain the same 
root TARK, which reappears also in the name of a great 
Hittite god Tark, Tarkh, Tarkhun, or Tarku . 1 Can it be 
that the key to the Etruscan mystery is furnished by the 
Hittites } In any case it is natural to compare the names 
of these Cilician kings and priestly princes (for they seem to 
have combined the priesthood of Zeus with the princedom 
of Olba) with the name of the Tarquins, the Etruscan princes 
\*ho reigned for a time in Rome, after migrating to it from 
the Etruscan city of Tarquinii, which took its name from its 
founder Tarkon ; indeed, Tarkon is said to have founded 
the whole twelve Etruscan cities at the bidding of Tyrrhenus, 
who had led the Etruscan colony from Lydia to Italy . 1 Now 
if the Etruscans were originally a seafaring and piratical 
folk of the Levant, whose ships scoured the Mediterranean 
as far as Egypt on the one side and Italy on the other, and 
who had forts on many capes and islands from which they 
could look out for prey , 4 it seems not unreasonable to suppose 


(Vienna, 1896) No. 16, pp. 53. 88. As to these priests and princes see The 
balden Baugh, Part IV. Adont r. Attis, Osins, vol 1. pp. 143 sqq. 

1 C icero, Epist. ad Eami/tares , xv. I. 2 ; Strain, xiv. 5. 18, p. 676; Dio 
Cassius, xli. 63. I, xlvii. 26. 2, 1 . 14- 2, li. 2. 2, li. 7. 4, hv. 9. 2 ; Plutarch, 
Antomus, <>I ; B. V. Head, Htstorta Aumorum (Oxford, 1K87), p. 618; 
VV, Dittenberger, Ortenlts Graeci In script tones Selector (Leipzig, 1 903- 1 905), 
»■ PP 494 sq., Nos. 75 2 > 753 * 

* The Golden Bough , Part IV. Adorns, Attn, Ostrts, vol. i. p. 147 ; The 
Cambridge Ancient History*, ii. 27 1, 331 sq. t iii. 155. 

* Strabo, v. 2. 2 , p, 219; Stephanas Byzantius, s.v. Tap* win. The 
Etruscan form of the name Tarquinii is said to he Tairhna. See R. S. Conway, 
to The Cambridge Ancient History , iv. 387 note 1 . The site of the ancient city 
i> still called Tur china. Sec G. Dermis, I' he Cities and Cemeteries oj Etruria 1 
(London, 1883), »* 4 2 4* 

* For this view of the early Etruscans see K . O. M Uller, Die Et rusher, neu 
liearbeitet von W. Deccke, i. 77 sqq . ; P. Ducati, Etruria Antic a , i. 38 sqq . ; 
R- S, Conway, in The Cambridge Ancient History , iv. 388. Thucydides speaks 
of Tyrrhenian settlements in I^emnos and Athens (Thucydides, iv. 109. 4), and 
v> far as Lemnos is concerned his statement is confirmed by the discovery there 
of an inscription of which the language is thought to be either Etruscan or akin 
to it. See R. S. Conway, in The Cambridge Ancient History , iv. 409 ; P. Ducati, 
Etruria Antica , i. 39 sqq. The earliest mention of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans) 
i% as pirates in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus (6 sqq.). On the question of 
the origin and affinities of the Etruscans see further K. O. M filler, op. at. 
1 ^5 sqq. ; C. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria •, i. pp. xxxiii sqq . ; 
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that they had settlements in Cilicia* the coast of which, as 
the Romans learned to their cost in later days, offered many 
facilities to piratical enterprises in the timber of its forests 
and the snug harbours of its creeks and rivers where the 
ships of the corsairs could shelter and refit. 1 In many 
respects the Etruscans of antiquity seem to have resembled 
the Norsemen of the Middle Ages, from whom perhaps in 
their degree of culture they did not greatly differ ; and their 
settlements in Etruria and on the Adriatic may be compared 
to the settlements of the Danes in England and of the 
Normans in Normandy. Be that as it may, 11 It is remark- 
able ", says H. R. Hall, " how tradition, archaeological 
evidence, and Egyptian historical data thus agree in confirm- 
ing this origin of Etruscan civilization in Asia Minor and 
the probable racial kinship of the Etruscans to the Hittites 
Whether we accept the opinion of the relationship of the 
Etruscans to the Hittites or not, we may safely agree with 
Professor R. S. Conway that " for the student of Etruscan 
origins all roads lead to Asia Minor The theory of the 
Alpine origin of the Etruscans is completely exploded. 4 

I. 57. The Nones lack a guardian god. — The Nones 
always fell, according to our reckoning, on the eighth, but 

F. Hommrl, G'rundrtss der Geographte und Geschichte des Alien Orientes *, 
pp. 63 sqq. (in I wan von Muller’s Handbuch dtr k lass isc hen Allertumstidssen- 
scha/t, vol. iii.) ; id., Zweitc Halite (Munich, 192(1), pp. loot -1004 (supple- 
mentary bibliography) ; K. S. Conway, op. at. iv. 3.83 sqq. ; P. Ducati, op. ctl 
i. 3 b sqq. 

1 A* to Cilicia and the pirates see The Golden Bough, Part IV. Adorns , 
A Uts, Osiris , vol. i. pp. 14 s tqq. 

* H. K. Hall, in The Cambridge Ancient History, ii. (Cambridge, 1924) p. 2>. 

1 R. S. Conway, in The Cambridge Ancient History, iv. (Cambridge, 192(1' 
p 410. However, it is reported that recently there scom> to be “ n marked 
revulsion among Italian scholars trom the theorv ol an oriental invasion which 
ap|M*ared to hold the held a few years ago See R. A. I., Fell, in Journal A 
Roman Studies, smi. (1927' p 1 lb. 

4 The 1 orihtlenee with which \V. Helhig expressed himself in favour of this now 
exploded theorv should serve as a warning against similar dogmatism on historical 
questions where the evidence is still incomplete : “ Anderer Seits ist es, abgeseken 
pan rereinte/un Gelehrten, die drr Me/hode und den Resultaten der modernen 
For sc hung fe rner stehm, allseUtg anerkannt. dass die Etrusker aus dem Harden 
tn die Apenninhalbinsel einwanderten " (W. Helhig, Die ftahker tn der Poebtne, 
j>. look Mommsen similarly sj>oke contemptuously of tire supposed Asian*: 
origin of the Etruscans and of those who worried about it. As the Etruscan- 
were certainly not Homans, the Roman historian seems to have thought that 
it did not much matter where they came from. See his History of Rome 
(London, 1868), i. 135 sq. 
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according to Roman reckoning on the ninth day before the 
Ides (the 13th or 15th of the month). Hence the day took 
its name of Nonae from nomm , 14 nine M ; though the 
ancients hesitated between this and a false derivation from 
nova, “ new ”, applied to the moon. 1 When the months 
were lunar, the Nones doubtless marked the first quarter 
of the moon. On the Nones the Sacrificial King announced 
to the people on the Capitol what festivals would be held in 
the course of the month ; and in the old days the people 
used to flock in from the country' to hear the announcement.* 
The Etruscans reckoned several Nones in the month ; on 
them the people saluted the king and consulted him about 
their own affairs.* If, as is probable, the Etruscan Nones 
were every ninth or (as we should reckon) every eighth 
day, there may have been three of them in a month. Among 
the Romans marriages might not be celebrated on the 
Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month. 4 

I. 57. The next day after all these days ... is black.- 
Ovid means that the day next after the Calends, the day 
next after the Nones, and the day next after the Ides in 
every month were called black (< atcr ) and deemed inauspicious. 
Hence there were three Black Days in every month and 
thirty-six Black Days in every year. 6 Varro tells us that 
they were so called because nothing new might be under- 
taken on them ; 8 and Livy intimates still more generally, 
that neither public nor private business might be transacted 
on them. 7 An historical account of the institution of these 
“ Black Days ” was given as follows. In 389 B.C., the year 
after the capture of Rome by the Gauls and the deliverance 
of the city from these barbarous enemies, the Senate met 
to deliberate on the cause of the numerous calamities which 
had befallen the Republic within a few years. Being called 
hi to assist the deliberations of the august body on the 

1 V arro, Dr lingua Latina, vi. 28 ; Fcstiu , t.v. ** Nonas p. 1 76 rd. Lindsay ; 
M.urobiu*, Saturn i. 15 12-1.5; Plutarch, Quacst Rom 24; Joannes Lydus, 
l )r mmitbur, iii. 10, p 4O <*d, VVuensch, 

Varro, Dr lingua Latina vi. 28; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 15. 12. 

9 Marrobiut, Saturn. i. 15 1 .5 

1 Matrobius. Saturn, i. 15. 21-22, Festus, 1 ,r. “ Nonarum, Iduiifn, 

b miarum M , p. 187 ni. Lmdsay. 

1 1 ‘estus, s.v . “ Rchgiosus ”, p. 348 cd. Lindsay. 

f Varro, Dr lingua Latina , vi. 29. 


7 Livy, vi. i. 11. 
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religious aspect of the case, the soothsayer L. Aquinius 
explained the true source of the disasters with a lucidity that 
left nothing to be desired. Before the battle with the Gauls, 
the officer in command of the Roman army, Quintus Sul* 
picius by name, had performed divine service, for the purpose 
of taking the omens, on the sixteenth of July, that is, on the 
day immediately after the Ides, and the total defeat of his 
army followed, as an inevitable consequence, only two days 
later, that is, on the eighteenth of July. He reminded them 
also that before the fatal battle of the Cremera in 477 B.C., 
which according to one account was also fought on the 
eighteenth of July, the omens had similarly been taken on 
the day after the Ides ; and he cited many other cases in 
which the same melancholy consequence flowed from the 
same rash procedure. The reasoning carried conviction 
the facts were too patent to be denied. The Senators now 
recollected many other occasions when defeat in battle had 
followed close on the heels of divine service performed for 
the sake of omens on the days immediately after the Calends 
and the Nones as well as the Ides. The matter was there- 
upon referred to the college of the pontiffs, who, after laying 
their heads together, issued a decree that henceforth the 
days immediately after the Calends, the Nones, and the 
Ides should be accounted Black Days, and that on them no 
battle should be fought, no public assembly held, and no 
sacrifice offered. Such was the origin of the Black Days 
according to the historians Gellius and Cassius Hemina and 
the learned antiquary Verrius Flaceus. 1 Further, according 
to the pontifex Fabius Maximus Servilianus, no worship of 
the dead should take place on a Black Day, because such 
worship had to bt\ prefaced by an invocation of Janus and 

1 Mat robins, Saturn i i ^ 22, i 10 2! 25 , Aldus <»<lhus, \ 17 1 2 

Liv\ , \» 1 <» 12 . Kstus n “ Nona rum. Muum K.ikntlarum p. 1S7 ^ 
l,tmWa\ . I'lutari li (>uar\t A\>m 25 Mai minus < ites as hi* .luthoiitn* 1 
(telhus in th< fifteenth l>ook of his annals and ( usmus llcmma in the seion 
book of his Union* \ Aulus <»*lhus quotes the fourth book of Featus, A 
vfrbmim n*fu Ammhng to law, both the Ixitth s of the C'remera anti 

the Alim (the defeat of the Romans In the (iauls) took plate on July 18th , hut 
a« cording to Ovid the Iwttk of the (' remora to<»k pla»e on the Ides (13th! i>< 
I*ebrunrv Jsce Fa\t » , 11 iqs with the note In the Prncnestinc cakndar, und*r 
January bth, there is a note on the subject of the black or religious days» which n 
probably by Yernus Mao us, but it n> too mutilated to admit of a probahh 
restoration. See C 1 1 1 1 p 2 $ 1 
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Jupiter, and it was forbidden to mention these gods on a 
Black Day . 1 Common people thought that a Black Day 
was also unlawful ( [nefastus ), but according to Verrius 
Flaccus this was a vulgar error,* Yet Black Days were 
reckoned among the days called religious (rtligiost)* which 
mc may perhaps render as “ taboo days ", because on them 
religion forbade the performance of certain acts : indeed, 
on them the doing of anything that was not strictly necessary 
was prohibited or even sinful (nrfas)* However, the rule 
that no sacrifice might be offered on a Black Day was at 
feast occasionally relaxed. In the consternation which 
followed the terrible defeat at the Trasimenian lake, when 
Hannibal and his Carthaginians might be expected to appear 
before the walls of Rome at any moment, a long series of 
religious enactments, including sacrifices, games, and other 
measures equally calculated to avert the impending peril, was 
hastily voted by the people, and among them it was expressly 
provided that if any of the sacrifices happened to be unwittingly 
offered on a Black Day, it should nevertheless hold good.* And 
when the famous Pontifcx Maximus, Tib. Coruncanius, had 
fixed certain rites involving a preliminary or preparatory 
sacrifice (Jeriae preweidaneae) for a Black Day, the college 
of pontiffs issued a decree to the effect that the rites might be 
celebrated on the day in question without scruple or offence.* 
In recent years a novel explanation of the Black Days 
has been proposed by Mr. J. Wackcrnagel . 7 He point* 
out that at Rome the term quinquatrus designated properly 
the fifth day after the Ides ; that at Tusculum the terms 
huitrus , sexatrus , and septematrus designated the third, 
sixth, and seventh days after the Ides ; and that at Falerii the 
t<rm deeitnatrus designated the tenth day after the Ides.* 

1 Marrobius, Saturn 1 16 25 a AuIuh (iclliux, v 17 1 

1 I i\ v, vi. 1 1 2. 

4 1 » sins, r v " Rdi^iosus " y p $48 cd. Lindsay 

* 1 IV V , XXII 10 

* \ulut (tf Iltus. i\ 6 10, quoting the word* of Atrius Capito »n the fifth book 

1 iv treatise on pontifiial law '* 7 th. Coruncanta ponttfies maxtmo ftnae 

** i<:a nr or in atrum diem inaugurate sunt ( ollegtum decremt nan habendum 
tf front, quin eo die fertae praectdanrae essent ” 

J Wui kemagel, “I)ie& ater”, Archw fur Re hgumswts sense haft , xxii 

* ’ * IW) pp 215 sq 

f cutus, SyV. “ Quinquatrus ", pp 304 306 cd. Lindsay ; Varro, Oe lingua 

* *■ **a, vi. 14. 
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As the Ides was the day of the full moon in a lunar month, all 
the days following it in the month fell in what in India to this 
day is called the dark half of the month, because during it 
the moon is on the wane, in contradistinction to the first half 
of the month, which in India is called the bright half of the 
month because during it the moon is waxing. Accordingly 
Mr. Wackernagel would explain triatrus, quinquairus , 
sexatrus , septematrus % and decimatrus as compounded of 
ater f 44 black ”, and the numerals tres , quinque , sex , septem % 
and decern , with the termination -us added on the analogy 
of Idus (Ides). Thus the terms in question would mean 
M third black ”, 44 fifth black ”, sixth black ”, seventh black ”, 
and “ tenth black ”, because all these days fell in the wane 
of the moon. If this explanation of the words is correct, it 
seems to follow that the ancient Italians, like the modern 
Hindoos, formerly looked on all the days of the month after 
the full moon as dark or black (ater). Similarly, it has been 
(>ointed out, the Masai of East Africa reckon the days of the 
lunar month from the sixteenth onward as 44 days of dark- 
ness ” (en aimen). 1 When this original meaning of a Black 
Day was forgotten, the term was, through a popular mis- 
understanding, extended to the two days which followed the 
Calends and the Nones respectively as well as to the days 
which followed the Ides ; and the blackness of the day, 
which properly referred to the darkness of the waning 
moon, was misinterpreted in a metaphorical sense to signify 
unlucky or ill-omened. Such is Mr. Wackernagel’s explana- 
tion of the Roman Black Days {dies atri). It is certainly 
ingenious and may be right, though it is hardly susceptibk 
of proof. 

I. 63. 8m Janus comes, Germanicus, the herald of • 
lucky year to thee. — Of which year is Ovid speaking ? And 
why was the year a lucky one to Germanicus ? Keightley 
thought that the poet is referring to the year of Germanicus* 
second consulship, which fell in A.D. i8, a But to this vie* 
there are two objections. In the first place, if Germanicus 
had been one of the consuls for the year, Ovid would almost 
certainly have said so explicitly instead of leaving it to bf 

1 M. I\ Nilsson, Primitive Time -reckon in# (Lund, 1920), p. 170, refcrtiH 
to Merkcf, Dm Masai, pp. 154 sqq, 1 Tacitus, AnnaJt, ii. 53 
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inferred from this very vague expression. In the second 
place it is very doubtful whether Ovid was alive in A/D. 18. 
The only authority for the year of Ovid's death is Jerome, 
who, under the year of Abraham 2033, says that “ the poet 
Ovid died in exile and was buried near the town of Tomi ”. 1 
This statement is variously interpreted by moderns to 
mean that Ovid died in A.D. 17 or 18,* If Ovid died in 
A.D. 18 it is barely possible, though not very likely, that he 
could have alluded to ‘Gcrmanicus’s second consulship in 
the present passage. Since the dedication of the Fasti to 
Germanicus seems certainly to have been written after the 
death of Augustus in A.D. 14,* the year to which the poet here 
refers would seem to have been either A.D. 15, 16, or at 
latest 17. As in these years Germanicus was waging a suc- 
cessful war in Germany, our author may in any one of them 
have drawn from the latest tidings of victory an augury of 
a prosperous year for the popular young prince. 

I. 67. 0 come propitious to the chiefs. — The chiefs or 
leaders {duces) are no doubt the Emperor Tiberius, his son 
Drusus, and his adopted son Germanicus. In the mouth 
of the courtly poet the expression is almost equivalent to 
“ royal family M . Later on in the present poem Ovid uses 
the same modest title {dux) practically in the sense of 
Emperor ; 4 he dared not, of course, say King (rex). When 
he wrote, the Imperial power was still masked under popular 
titles. In our own time the same title ( duce ) is assumed for 
the same reason by the Italian dictator Mussolini. 

I. 70. unbar the temples white. — Here, as elsewhere, 4 the 
whiteness of the temples probably refers to the sheen of 
their marble in the sunlight or the moonlight, and not to 
the throng of white-robed worshippers, as some commen- 
tators understand it, though the poet alludes to these white 
robes a few lines further on (line 80). As here Ovid bids 

1 Jerome, in Eusebius, Chrome . ed, A, Sthoene, vol. ii. p. 147. 

1 J. Masson, /*. Ovtdi Nasoms Vtta (Amsterdam, 1708), pp. 230, 235 
O.D. 17 ) ; W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Alytho- 
i<gv t iii. 71 (a.D. 18); A. VV. Vc^all, in Companion to Latin Studies, edited 
hv >>ir J. E. Sandys*, p. 627 (a.D. 17); H. Peter, in hi* fourth edition of the Fasti , 
P 9 (A.D. 18). 

* See above, note on Fasti , i. 3 (Vol, II. p. 3). 

* Ovid, Fasti, iv. 408. 

* Ovid, Tristia , iii. i, 60. 
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Janus unbar th* temples, to elsewhere he speaks of him 
H unbarring the ldng year , \ t In his capacity of door- 
keeper Janus bore a key ; * hence it was natural to conceive 
of him as unbarring temples and years. 

I. 71. Fair speech, fair thoughts I crave! Row must 
good winds be spoken on a good day. — The Romans had a 
superstitious fear of ill-omened words at all times, but 
especially on holy days and festivals, such as the first of 
January. Hence, to avoid the risk of their accidental 
utterance, when religious rites were being performed, a 
crier regularly commanded silence in the set phrase which 
Ovid here employs, favete littguis , literally, 14 Be favourable 
with your tongues ”, though the favour requested was not 
so much that of speaking auspicious words as of being silent 
altogether. In short, it was a polite way of saying, “ Hold 
your tongues In Greek religious ritual silence was 
similarly enjoined for a similar reason, and in like manner 
the solemn silence was called “ good speech ” ( euphemein ). 4 
Another way of averting, or rather neutralising, ill-omened 
sounds was to drown them with the music of flutes or the 
clash of bronze.* This was perhaps the principal reason 
why fluteplayers were indispensable at sacrifices.* Plutarch 
tells us that, when inquirers of an oracle approached to listen 
to the words of the divinity, a clash of bronze was raised to 
prevent any inauspicious sounds from falling on their ears ; 
and he suggests, perhaps rightly, the same explanation of 
the Roman custom of muffling the head in offering a sacrifice , 7 


* Ovid, Ss Panto, iv. 4. 23. 

* Ovid, Fasti, i. 99. 

* Cicero, Dt divinotione , i. 45. 102, ii. 40. 83 ; Plinv, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 11 ; 
Festus, /.f*. ** Favcntia p. 78 ed. Lindsay ; Scnrius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 71 ; 
Seneca, Ik vita be at a, 26. 7, 44 Fowls Unguis. Hoc verbum non, ut plerique 
existimant . a favors trahitur, std imperatur silent turn, ml rite peragi pastil 
sacrum nulla voce mala obstrepentr .** Compare Virgil, Aen. v. 71 ; Horace, 
Odes, iii, 1. 2; Tibullus, ii. 2. I ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 6. I. 

4 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Frogs , 263, vapauAu'rrdu to* a rywe/Stfripr mvrar 
tmi *ttyn Ira fftgirrat, ufffrr tnfStr ^X<i<r^ij/uor tiwr>r. Compare Aristophanes, 
Adamians, 237 sq. \ id., Frogs, 353 ; id., Tkcsmopk. 39 sq., tflqrqfiot farm Xabs 
STbn* ooy*\tlent ; Callimachus, Hvmn to Apollo , 17 sq . Compare P. Stengel, 
Die grietkiseke Kultusaltertumrr 1 (Munich, 1920), p. 1 1 1 . 

4 Pliny, AW. Hut. xxviii. 11, 44 Tibicmtm canert , ne quid altud exandiatnr 
Plutarch, Quaes t. Horn . 10. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 657 sqq with the note. 

9 Plutarch, Quaes/. Fern, 10. 
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though the latter custom may have been intended to exclude 
ill-omened sights as well as ill-omened sounds. In Morocco 
a bridegroom has the hood of his cloak pulled over his face 
and his mouth covered with a white cloth, principally, it 
seems, for the purpose of averting the evil eye, 1 * * Similarly 
in Fes, when a boy is paraded through the streets immediately 
before being circumcised, he has the hood of his cloak pulled 
over his face " no doubt as a protection against evil influences, 
especially the evil eye n . 4 Among the Tuareg of the Sahara 
the men, but not the women, from a certain age upward 
go about strictly veiled both by day and by night : the veil 
is a long strip of blue cloth wound round the head so as to 
form a hood over the eyes and a covering over the mouth 
and nostrils. No satisfactory explanation of the custom has 
been given ; a but it seems probable that in some measure 
it rests on a fear of evil influence, and especially of the evil 
eye, to which apparently men are believed to be more subject 
than women. In speaking of the clash of bronze which was 
raised when inquirers approached the seat of an oracle 
IMutarch may have been thinking of the bronze gongs which 
kept up a humming in the wind round the oracular sanctuary 
(if Zeus at Dodona. 4 That weird hum of the gongs has been 
explained by Mr. A. B. Cook as meant to ward off evil 
influences ; and it may have done so in part by drowning 
ill-omened sounds. 4 

1 . 73. Let ears be rid of suits and banish mad disputes 
forthwith! — The proclamation of holy days and festivals 
appears regularly to have contained an injunction to abstain 
from lawsuits and disputes. This injunction Ovid seems to 


1 E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), pp. 96, 
‘> 7 . >02, 105, 106, toH, it 1, 112, 114, 321 sq, t etc.; id.. Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco (London, 1926) , i. 427. 

* K. Wcstermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco , ii. 41S. 

* F. Kennel) Rodd, People of the Veil (London, 19*6), pp. 14 sq. % 186-190. 

* Strabo, vii. Frag . 3, p. 453 ed. Mcineke ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
AwAi p. hi ed. Westermann ; Apostoliu*, Cent, vi, 43 ; Zenobius, vi. 5 ; 
Suidas, saw. Awdtawcuo* x a ** ei0¥ and Attain?; Nonnas Abbas, Ad S. Gregortt 
orat ii. contra Julianum 19 (Milne’s Patrologia Graeca , xxvi. 1045). 

1 A. B. Cook, “ The (long at Dodona ", Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxii. 
1 *902) pp. 5-28. Elsewhere 1 have suggested that the sound was intended to 
thunder. See The Golden Bough , Part I. The Magic Art and the 
filiation of Kings, vol. ii. p. 35S ; compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. (Cambridge, 
W25) P- 8*6. 
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have had in mind, for the nouns which he employs (I$Us t 
turgid) arc borrowed from it. 1 

I. 74. Thoa rancorous tongue, adjourn thy wagging!— 
The manuscripts are divided between lingua , “ tongue and 
turba > 11 crowd ” (sec the Critical Note). If with modem 
editors we read turba, the sense will be, “ Thou rancorous 
throng (of suitors), adjourn your business ! * 9 But lingua 
has good manuscript authority, it is the more forcible, and 
it answers better to aures t 14 ears in the preceding line. 
Heinsius compares a line in Martial, 41 Perfidious tongue, 
what wilt thou not dare speak ? M * 

I. 76. Cilician saffron crackles on the kindled hearths. — 
The best saffron ( krokos ) grew in Cilicia at the Corycian 
cavern, an immense hollow or cauldron-like depression in 
the limestone rocks* Indeed, according to an elegant and 
not improbable conjecture, the place was called after the 
saffron, the name Corycian being only a slightly altered form 
of the Semitic word for saffron, which in old Hebrew is kar - 
kom } Elsewhere Ovid speaks of the countless saffron flowers 
that grew in Cilicia, 6 Cilician saffron was used as a perfume 
to be applied to the hair • and sprinkled on the stage. 7 The 
plant grew also in Lycia, Thera, Cyrene, and Sicily.* 

I. 79. In spotless garments the procession wends to the 
Tarpeian towers. --On the first of January the newly 
elected consuls, attended by the Senate, went in solemn 
procession to the Capitol and there offered sacrifice to 
Jupiter.* It is this procession which Ovid is describing in 
the present passage. By “ the Tarpeian towers ” he means 

1 Cicero, D* divination*, i. 45. 102, “ Rebus que divtnis quae public e fierent , 
ut /aixrenl hnguts imperabatur, tuque fertis imperandts ut hi thus et iurgiis it 
abshnertHt Compare Cicero, D* te gibus, ii. 8. 19, " Fertis iurgia ne Movent 0 
* 4 ,, ii. 12. 29, " Feriartfin festorumque dterum ratio in liberts requiettm lit tun 
baht et turgiorum " ; Livy, v. 13. 7, “ JYivattm quoque id sacrum celebratun 
ext . . . turgrts ac littbus temper atum ” ; id., xxxviii. 51. 8, *' Cum kodie litibus 
et iurgus supersedere aequum stt 

* Martial, vit, 24. 2 , “ Quid non audebis , petfida lingua , loqui? ” where 
Hcinsiu* would read doli for loqui . 

* Strabo, xiv, 5. 5, pp. 67q sq. ; Pliny, Nat. Hist , xxi. 31. 

4 V. ltehn, K ml turp flame n und Hausttere T (Berlin, 1902), p. 261. For a de- 
scription of the cave, with its luxuriant vegetation and running water, sec Mela, 
1. 71-75 ; The Golden Tough, Part 1 V. Adams , At its, Osiris , vol. i. pp, 152 sqq 

1 Ovid, /bis, 200. 4 Propertius, v. (iv.) 6. 74. 

1 Lucretius, ii. 416. * Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxi. 31. 

* Ovid, Fx Panto »v, j 23-42, iv. 9. 1-56 ; Livy, xxi. 63. 7*9. 
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the Capitol with its imposing structures, applying to the 
whole hill a name borrowed from a part of it, namely, the 
Tarpeian Rock. Elsewhere he uses the same phrase in 
the same sense, 1 and he speaks of Capitoline Jupiter as “the 
Tarpeian Thunderer But though in Ovid’s time the 
new consuls always took office on the first of January, it 
had not always been so. That custom only began with the 
consulship of Q. Fulvius Nobilior and T. Annius Luscus in 
601 A.U.C. (153 B.C.). 8 Before that date the days on which 
the consuls and other magistrates took office varied at different 
times. 4 In the early years of the Republic the consuls 
entered on their duties on the first of August ; this is attested 
by Livy for the year 463 B.C * Yet not many years after- 
wards the custom had changed ; for Livy tells us that in 
450 B.C, the regular day on which the magistrates took 
office was the Ides of May, 4 and his statement is confirmed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 7 In 423 B.C. the consuls 
took office on the Ides of December, 8 and this appears to 
have been the regular day on which magistrates took office 
down to 401 B.C., though in that year the Senate decreed 
that the military tribunes and apparently all other magistrates 
should enter on their duties on the first of October instead of 
on the Ides of December. 8 About two hundred years later 
the day on which the consuls assumed office was the Ides 
of March ; the day is definitely affirmed by Livy for the 
years 217, 2U, and 199 B.C. 10 

1 Ovid, Ex Ponto, ii. I. 57, “ Te quoque victorem Tarpeias scandere in 
ane\ " • %d iv. 9. 29, "At cum 7 'arpeias esses dtductus in arces '* ; id., iv. 4. 
‘ 9 . “ Templaque Tarpeiae pet mum tibi sedts adirx ", 

1 Ex Ponto, ii. 2. 42, “ Non tibi Tarpeio cult a Tonante minus Compare 
Claudian, Carm. A/in . iv, 4 (vol. ii. p. 176 ed. Platnau er), 44 Tarpeio , . , lord 

1 Livy, Per. xlvii. (where 44 kal. tan.” is a correction of Drakenborch) ; 

L. 1 drier, Hand buck der mathematischen und tec km sc hen C krone logic, ii. 148 sq. 

4 L. Ideler, op. cit . ii. 246 sqq. ; Th. Mommsen, Romisc he Chronologic 
( Berlin, 1858), pp. 75 sqq. 

4 Livy, tit. 6. 1 . Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ix. 25.1) tells us that in 476 b.c. 
d>e consuls took office in August. Yet in an earlier passage (vi. 49. 2) he says 
diat the consuls of 261 A.u.c. (493 B.C.) took office on the first of September 
“ ^irhcr than was customary with their predecessors *\ Mommsen argued that 
from 245 to 260 A.U.C. (509 to 494 B.c.) the consuls assumed office on the Ides 
of September. See Th. Mommsen, Rbmiscke Chronologte (Berlin, 1858), 
i 81 sqq. • Livy. iii. 36. 3, compare iii. 38. 1. 

T Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit . Rom. x. 59. t. 

* Livy, iv. 37. 3. • Livy, v. 9 1r.11. 10*13. 

** Livy, xxii. 1. 4, xxvi. I. I, xxxii. 1. 1. 
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I. 80. the pMf i|| wear the colour of the festal 4 *jr^ 
As opposed to black and unlucky days joyous and festival 
days were conceived of as white ; 1 hence on such days 
people wore white raiment. 1 * It was deemed outrageous if 
a man entered a temple clad in black. 1 

I. 81. now rods of office lead the way, new purple 
gleams. — In the procession to the Capitol the consuls were 
preceded by their lictors bearing the bundles of rods and 
axes called fasces , which symbolized the power of the 
consuls to inflict capital punishment, the ancient Roman 
form of execution being by scourging and decapitation 4 
Mr. A. B. Cook conjectures that the axes of the lictors 
44 were originally no ordinary instruments of execution, but 
sacred weapons borne before the king as human representa- 
tive of the sky-god M , who is commonly supposed to hurl 
as thunderbolts the prehistoric stone axes called celts. But 
the evidence which my friend adduces in support of his 
conjecture is slender 5 * The 44 new purple ” mentioned by 
Ovid is the toga edged with purple which the consuls 
assumed as the uniform of their office on the first of January 
Elsewhere, in the same connexion, Ovid refers to it simply 
as 44 the purple " (purpura),* and so does Persius in allusion 
to a robe of the same sort worn by free-born boys. 7 

I. 82. a sow weight is felt by the far-seen ivory chair. 
—The higher magistrates at Rome had the right to use an 
ivory chair called sella curults ; hence the offices which 
conferred the right to use the chair were called curuU 
magistracies. The ancients believed that the adjective 
curule was derived from currus, 41 chariot ”, because the 
higher magistrates originally drove in a chariot to the 
Senate-house sitting on the sella curults 8 Here and else* 

1 Fmius, Sat u I sq 

*' //urn, Alacrtnfy diem Hum era me It ore lapillo , 
qut ttbi labento appontt Candidas annas ’ 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iv <1 iq sq , \\ 906 *ith the note 7 nstia, ^ 5 7 sq , Persiu* 
Sat tu 40, Tibullus, 11 t If), Hora<c, .So/ 11 2 bo sq 

* (Veru, In Fatimam l { 31 

4 Linv, u 5 S, vii iq 3 xxvi 15 7, xxvni zb 11 

1 A B Cook, Zeus, ii (( ambndtft, 1925) pp G33 635 

* (Kid, Ax Panto, iv Q 26, “ Speitarem , quahs purpura te tegeret ” 

1 Persius, Sat v 30, “ ( um prim mm porn do cast os mtht purpura cessit * 

9 A ulus (.dims, m 18 4 , hestus, s 1 Cur[r Jules * , p 43 ed l.tndsa) 
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where 1 Ovid alludes to the chair simply as " the ivory " 
(ekur ), ' Similarly Horace speaks of " the curule ivory M in 
the same sense* 

I, 83. Bettors, unbroken to the yoke, offer their necks 
to the axe. — Cattle * destined for sacrifice were consecrated 
and set apart from birth,* so that they never worked under 
the yoke and were never mated . 4 Italian cattle ^e re 
preferred for this purpose on the ground of their sire and 
colour , 4 and they were -fattened before being led to the 
altar ; these fatted victims were called opimi : their colour 
was white . 4 Special mention is made of the snow-white 
bulls sacrificed on the Alban Mount . 7 In Greek ritual 
also heifers unbroken to the yoke were sacrificed . 4 

I. 84. heifers that cropped the sward on the true Faliscan 
plains. --Ovid has twice repeated this line in two other 
poems, in both of which he mentions the snowy whiteness 
of the Faliscan cattle , 4 Pliny says that in the Faliscan land 
the drinking water made all the cattle white . 10 Another river 
that was thought to make the cattle white that bathed in it 
or drank its water was the Clitumnus in Umbria ; the white 
bulls from the pastures of the Clitumnus were of great sire 
and consequently were especially chosen for sacrifice on the 
occasion of a triumph . 11 The younger Pliny has given us 
a charming description of the source of the Clitumnus, but 
he docs not mention the white cattle that browsed on its 
banks. Through the glassy water he could count the 
pebbles at the bottom and the coins thrown by worshippers 
into the sacred stream. Adjoining the springs was a temple 
of the river-god with an image of him and lots which were 

1 Ovid, Ex Paula, iv. 5. 18. 1 Horace, F.pist. i. 6. 53 $g. 

* Virgil, Georg, iii. i57*i(>o, 4 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 375 sg,, iv. 335 sg. 

1 V.trro, Rerum rustic arum , ii, 5. io. 

^ afro, Rerum rustic arum, ii. 1, 20; Ovid, Ex Ponte*, iv <) 50, “ Atlnsve 
''f')m,>ru m tolla ferire bourn **. 

Arnobiuu, Adversus Xattones , ii. 68. 

" Homer, lit mi, x. 293 sg., Oct. iii. 382 sg. 

* Ovid, Ex Panto , iv 4. 31 sg., A mares, iv, 13. 13 sg. 

1,11 Pliny. AW Hist. ii. 230. 

! * Virgil, Georg, ii. 146-148; Projwrtius, iii. 10 (12). 25 sg. ; Juvenal, xii. 

11 U; t laudian, Carm. Min. iv. 2 sg. {veil, ii, p. 176 rd. Platnauer), 

A *1 tales, Clitumne, lavas in gurgtte t auras , | Tarpeio referunl guos pia vata 

1 ; t<l.. On the sixth consulship of Ho non us , 506 sg., *' Quin et Chtumm 

iactat victorious undos , | Candida quae Latiis praebent armen/a triumphis 
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used to give oracular responses. 1 * * The custom of throwing 
coins into a sacred spring or water was common in antiquity, 
and it is still widespread in modern Europe.* 

I. 85. When from his citadel Jupiter looks abroad on the 
whole globe, naught but the Roman empire meets his eye. 
— Roman poets loved to boast of Rome as the capital 
of tjie whole earth, and to speak of the Roman empire as 
co-extensive with the globe.* It is curious to reflect that to 
the Greeks and Romans, civilized and enlightened as they 
were, by far the greater part of the terrestrial globe, with all 
its teeming population, remained utterly unknown. They 
were like ants who mistake their ant-hill for the world. 

1 . 89. But what god am I to say thou art, Janus of 
double shape ? — The following discussion of the nature of 
Janus suffices to prove how little the Romans themselves 
knew about the origin and true character of that deity. A 
similar uncertainty and diversity of views meets us in the 
dissertation of Macrobius on the same question. 4 * In modern 
times some of the most eminent authorities on Roman 
religion have agreed in deriving the name of Janus from 
ianua y “ a door”, and supposing that he was originally neither 
more nor less than a god of doors, a divine doorkeeper. 6 
On this hypothesis, Janus as god of doors ( ianuae ) was 
parallel to Limentinus, the god of thresholds (limina) and to 
Cardea, the goddess of hinges (car dines)* At first sight 

1 Pliny, Epist . viii. 8. 

• Pnusanias, 1. 34 4. with iny note (vol. it. pp. 474 sq.). To the evidence 
there adduced add J. t » Kohl, Da deutsch-russtschen Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden 
and Leipzig, 1841), li, 33 ; A. dr Norc, i'outumes, A/ythes et Traditions dts 
provinces de Eram * (Paris and Lyons, 1840), p. 8 1 ; Fr. Kreutzwald und 
H. Neus, Mythuche und magtsche Lieder der Ehstcn (St. Petersburg, 1854), 
pp. 106 sq . ; J L. M. Nogue**, J es A fours d' autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis 
(Saint 04, 1H91), p. 210; YV. Kolbe, J/esstscke Volks- Si f ten und Gebrauche 
(Marburg, 1 888), pp. 10! sqq. 

• Ovid, Eas/i, it. 135-138, 684, Tnst. i. 5. 69 sq., iii. 8 (7), 51 sq. ; Propertius, 

iv. (iii.) 1! (id. 57, " Septem urbs alta xugis , toto quae prat side t orbi ” ; Martial, 
xii. 8. 1 sq., * /'erratum dea gentiumque Roma , j cut par est nthil et nihil 
secundum ”, 4 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 9. 

4 This is the vie* of YV. H. Rose her, s.v, u Ianus *\ Lexikon der grieck. und 
torn. Mythologie, it. 47 ; YY . YY r ardc Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of 
tke Republic, pp. 282 sqq . , id , The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
(London, 1911), pp. 1 2 5 sqq . ; K. Aust, Die Religion der R timer (Munster i. W., 

1899), ppw 177 sqq. ; (i. YYissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rbmer *, p. I08. 

• Augustine, De civitate Dei , iv. 8; Tcrtullian, Ad Nationes t >i. 15 ; 
Amobius, Advtrsus Nat tones, iv. 9 and 1 1. 
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the theory commends itself by its simplicity and apparent 
obviousness. But there are serious difficulties in the way 
of accepting it. In the first place the post of god of doors 
is assigned by the ancients to another deity Forculus, whose 
name, derived from the proper Latin word for a door ( foris ), 
seems to mark him out as a genuine old Latin divinity . 1 
St. Augustine, in making merry over the Roman passion for 
creating gods or goddesses for everything, including cradles 
and sewers, specially cites the case of doors ; he tells us that 
whereas one man sufficed to perform the duties of a door- 
keeper, three deities were employed in the same capacity, to 
\ut, Forculus, the god of the door (. foris ), Cardea, the 
goddess of the hinge ( cardo ), and Limentinus, the god of the 
threshold ( limen ). Thus wc see, adds the saint sarcastically, 
that the god of doors (Forculus) could not mind the hinge 
and the threshold at the same time as the door . 2 If St. 
Augustine had known of Janus in the capacity of door- 
keeper, would he not have cited him here and so added a 
fourth deity to the squad of divinities in charge of the door ? 
His omission to do so seems a clear proof that he knew nothing 
of Janus as a divine janitor. 

In the second place, if Janus had started in life as a 
simple, though no doubt respectable, doorkeeper, it is 
difficult to imagine how he could ever have risen to the high 
rank which he afterwards occupied in the Roman pantheon. 
For, according to some, he was the oldest of Italian gods . 2 
In the hymns of the Salii, one of the most ancient monuments 
of the Latin language, he was styled M God of gods M . 4 And 
it was a rule that in solemn prayer and sacrifice he took 
precedence of all the gods : he was the first to be mentioned 

1 Augustine and Tertullian, ll.ee, 

J Augustine, De civttale Dei, iv. 8, " Unum quisque domui suae ponit 
estiartum, et quia homo est , omnino sujfuit : tres deos isti pos iterant, Forculum 
joribus , Card earn cardini , Limentinum limtni. Ita non poterat Foreulus simul 
ft c ardinem limenque servare” 

* Juvenal, vi. 393 sq. ; Herodian, i. 16. 1 ; Procopius, History of Ike Wars, 
V * * 9 ‘ 

4 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 9. 14, “ Salt or urn quoque anttquusimis carmintbui 
deorum deus camtur f *{ Varro, De lingua Latina , vii. 27, "sib eadem voce 
ionite, pro quo in Saltan versu senptum est (ante, hoc versu : * dtvum empta 
c *nte, divum deo supplicant e * *\ That the dtvum deo here mentioned is Janus 
appears front the mention of him in the passage of the Salian hymn which Varro 
lias just quoted in the preceding section. 
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in the prayer, and the first to receive a share of the offering.! 
From this we cannot, of course, infer that Janus ranked above 
all the rest of the pantheon ; regarded as the god of begin- 
nings, he naturally headed the divine procession, so to say, 
but rather perhaps in the character of an usher or beadle 
than in that of the principal personage of the pageant. Still 
a god who figured so constantly and so conspicuously in 
litanies and ritual was an important divinity, and it would 
be strange if a mere janitor or hall-porter among the gods 
had been promoted to this proud position. The genuine old 
god of doors, Forculus, always remained in that humble 
station of life to which fate or Providence had consigned 
him ; so far as we are aware, no prayers or sacrifices were 
ever offered to him ; and he might never have emerged from 
his native obscurity if it had not been for the pious zeal of 
Christian writers, who insisted on peering into pagan cup- 
boards in search of skeletons hidden there from the eyes of 
the profane. 

In the third place, so far from Janus being called after 
ianua , 41 a door ”, it appears probable, if not certain, that 
ianua was called after him ; and if that was so, it seems to 
follow that Janus led a separate and independent life before 
he came to be specially associated with doors. The reason 
for thinking so is this. The word ianua applied to a door 
has nothing to correspond to it in any Indo-European 
language. But the regular word for door is the same in 
all the languages of the Aryan family from India to Ireland. 
It is dur in Sanscrit, dvar in Old Iranian, thura in Greek, 
dvlrl in Old Slavonic, durys in Lithuanian, daur in Gothic, 
tur in German, door in English, dorus in old Irish, and fans 
in Latin, 4 Why, when the Romans were in possession of 

1 Ovid, Fasti, i 171 jy ; Cicero, De Xatura Deorum, ii. 27 67 ; Festus, s.v 
*' Chaos f \ p. 45 ed. Lindaav ; Livy, viii. q. 0 ; Cato, De agri cultura , 134. 
< 5 . Hcn/rn, Acta Fratrum Artmhum (Berlin, 1874), pp. ccxiv, 144; 
Mtu robius, Saturn. 1. 9, 3 and 9, i. l<>. 25 ; Horace, Sat. ii. 6. 20-23 ; Martial, 
viil. 8. 1*4, x. 2S. 2; Amobius., Adxrrsus Xationrs, iii. 29; Aurelius Victor, 
Origo genfu Romanae, 3. 7, ** In lacris omnibus primum locum lano detulerunt, 
u sfu* *0, ut rt tom, turn a/us Jus sacrijicium hi, data ture in alt aria, l anus prior 
nomine tur, cognomento quoquf addito Pater ", 

• (1. CurtiiiN. Orundeugt der grtecktschen Etymologic * (Leipzig, 1879b 
p. 358 ; CL Schrader. Reallexikon dcr mdogermamseken A itertumsku ndt 
(Straaaburg, 1901 ), p. Soo ; id., Sprac ki'crg leu hung und UrgesckickU *, u 
(Jena, 1906) p. 27 1 ; id . 9 Die Indogrrmanen (Leipzig, 1919), p. 32. 
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this good old name for a door, did they invent another and 
call it a ianua ? The word has the appearance of being an 
adjectival form derived from the noun I anus, I conjecture 
that it may have been customary to set up an image or 
symbol of Janus at the principal door of the house in order 
to place the entrance und^r the protection of the great god, 
for a great god, as we shall see immediately, Janus appears 
originally to have been. A door thus guarded might be 
known as a ianua fori$ % that is, a Januan door, and the 
phrase might in time be abridged into ianua , the noun / oris 
being understood but not expressed. From this to the use 
of ianua to designate a door in general, whether guarded by 
an image of Janus or not, would be an easy and natural 
transition. 1 

Hut if we must dismiss the now popular derivation of 
Janus from a door, where are we to look for an explanation 
of his original nature and functions ? In the investigation 
of religious origins etymology is too often an unsafe and 
treacherous guide, but in the case of Janus it appears to 
furnish a probable clue to the mystery. There seems to be 
good reason to think that the original form of the god’s 
name was Dianus, the initial Dl having have been corrupted 
into J, just as the original Diovis and Diespiter were cor- 
rupted into Jovis and Jupiter.* Similarly the name of 
Diana, which is the feminine form of Dianus, appears to 
have been corrupted in vulgar pronunciation into Jana ; 
for Varro tells us that in reference to the days of the month 
country people spoke of the waxing and waning Jana, where 
educated folk would seemingly have said Diana, meaning 
the moon. 8 In Greek it is certain that an original DI was 
similarly corrupted into Z, as is proved by the name of Zeus, 

1 This conjectural derivation of ianua from I anus is repeated from The Golden 
l^'ugh, Part I. 7 'ke Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. p. 384. It 
tad previously been suggested, though not accepted , by Ph, Dutmann, Mythobgus 
'berlm, 1828-1829), h- 79 S< M- M> friend Mr. A. 11. Took also derives ianua 
l anus, but he would explain the derivation in a different way by supposing 
dial the lintel and two side- posts of the door represented a triple Janus. See 

article, ” Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak ”, Classical Review, xviii. (1904) p. 369. 

* Varro, De lingua Laima , v. to 6, 44 Hoc idem magts ostendtt antiquius 
Iwts nomen: nam dim Dtovis et Diespiter diet us ”, Compare Aulus Gelliui, 
v 12. 1-6. 

* Varro, Rerum rustic arum, i. 37. 3. As to this form Jana see note on 
f * J **'. i. 55 (Vol. II. p. 72). 
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for the original DI reappears in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative DIOS, DH, DIA. Similarly ZAN, an old form of 
Zeus, stands for an original dian, which answers exactly 
to the Latin DIANUS, JANUS. Further, at Dodona, his most 
ancient sanctuary, Zeus shared his temple with Dione, 1 in 
whom the learned mythologist Apollodorus discerned the 
first wife of Zeus, the wife whom that fickle and faithless 
god afterwards exchanged for Hera. 1 * His Italian counter* 
part Jupiter gave proof of much greater conjugal fidelity by 
always keeping to his first wife, Juno, whose old name, to 
judge by that of her Greek counterpart Dione, must have been 
Diono. Compared with the kindred Sanscrit name Dyaus, 
the old German Zio, and soforth, all these names are ultimatel) 
derived from an Indo-European root, DI, meaning 14 bright " ; 
and as the Sanscrit Dyaus, the Greek Zeus, and the Latin 
Jupiter were undoubtedly personifications of the sky, a 
very strong presumption is raised that Janus also, whoso 
name cannot without violence be separated from theirs, 
was in origin also a god of the sky, a simple duplicate of 
Dyaus, Zeus, and Jupiter.® The ancients themselves appear 
to have been sensible of the kinship, not to say identity, of 
Janus and Jupiter. An inscription records the dedication! 
of an offering to Jupiter Dianus, 4 as if Jupiter and Dianus 
(Janus) were one and the same. And we know from the 
good testimomy of Varro that some of the ancients identified 

1 Stral>o, vii. f). 12, k ax o twain t$ Ad * at r f 

1 Scholiast on Homer. Od . iii 91, ttfrv fa rd ru?r Iloaiidwria &ra/j<ur*« 

if #1 ot ( Arnphitrite), kai r}‘ Hpa Aiu>»^ vapa Au rtwvatoti, Ji \\wo\\wdu>/Hn. Thi> 
Ajxdlodarus was probably not the author of the treatise on Greek mytholojjv 
which has come down to us under the same name. See the introduction to rnv 
edition of Apollodorus, pp. ix ryy. 

* As to the etymology of these names, see Ch. Ploix, “ Lc.s Dicux q»J 
provietment de la rat ine DI l Jfematres de la Roe tele de Ltnguislujue de J'an<. 
i. ( I SoS) pp. 213 222 ; G. t urtius, Grundzuge der yrtec kitchen F.tymologu *. 
pp. 23(1 jy., hit) jy ; A. Vanirck, Griecktscklatttntsckes etymologise he s It 'orter- 
buck (Leipzig, 1 N77 1. 353 ryy. ; L. Prrller, Ro misc he Mythologte 1 (Berlin, 
1SS1- I VS i ) , 1. 107 ; W, H Rnscher, Ltxtkon dtr gncch. und rdm. AlytholoRW > 
li. 45 jy., 57S jy., Oi9 ; S. Linde, Dt jano summo Romanorum dec (Lund, i8q< !. 
pp. 7 ry. ; J S, Speyer, " Lc Iheu romain Janus", Revue de I'Histatrf da 
Religions. xwi (1892) pp. 37 4 1 ; H. Uscner, Gdttemamen (Bonn, 180m, 
pp, 16, 35 ry.. 32<> ; P. Kretschmer, Etnletiung in die Geschukie der grief kiseke* 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1896), pp. 78 ryy., 91, 1O1 ; A. 13 . Cook, Zeus, ii. (Cam 
bridge, I 9 ?j) PP- 338 ryy. Messrs. Speijcr and Kretschmer reject the derivation 
of Janus from the root DL 

4 Carpus Inscrtptimum Lalmarum , v. No. 783. 
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Janus with the sky ; 1 * * * * * * in the fourteenth book of his Divine 
Antiquities that most learned of Roman antiquaries affirmed 
that among the Etruscans in particular the name Janus was 
used as equivalent to the sky . 8 We shall do well to acquiesce 
in this opinion of some ancient authorities, strongly supported 
as it is by the conclusions of modern philology. 

But how, it will naturally be asked, did the Romans 
come to possess two ancient sky-gods whose names were 
substantially identical ? The simplest and most natural 
explanation of this duplication of deities seems to be that 
it resulted from the union of two kindred tribes speaking 
languages which differed from each other only in dialect ; 
that in one of the dialects the ancient Indo-European sky- 
god was called Dianus (Janus) and in the other Diovis 
Jovis, Jupiter), and that when the two tribes were fused in 
the melting-pot of Roman, or rather, Latin nationality, the 
united people failed to recognize the original identity of the 
df it y, disguised as it was under a dialectical difference of 
names, and so they came to assign to them independent 
places in their pantheon, though to the last they were puzzled 
to explain the apparent differences, yet resemblances, between 
the deities . 8 

Hut w'e have still to ask the question, which posed Ovid, 
why was Janus regularly represented with two heads ? The 
question is perhaps even more difficult to answer than that 
•»f the original nature of the deity. Elsewhere I have 
conjectured that this curious mode of representation 


1 Varro, quoted by Augustine, Dr civitatr / >ri, vii 28, **(ft tn superioribus 
imitum /ramus a carlo, cum diximus de I ana , gucm aln car/um, alii dixerunt 
mundum 

* Varro, quoted by Joannes Lydu.s, De mrnsibus , iv, 2, pp. 04 sq. ed. Wucnach, 

' ^ rff rfffaapf Ouuiv vpa^tukrutv <pr)<nv ai>rh* *ra/>a 

' 1 ■ * ’so** oi’ocmW \4ytaH at. 

* This explanation of the relation of Janus to Jupiter was put forward by me 
•u-U m lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (London, 1905), pp. 285 

■’/ . ami repeated in The Golden Tough, I’art I. The Afagu Art and the Origin 
Kings, vol. u. pp. 381 sqq. A similar view has l>een advocated by my learned 

i ingenious friend Mr. A. B. Cook. He supjM>scs that Janus was the god of the 

Italian aborigines and Jupiter the god of the invading Latins, who retained 
Rod of the conquered people, “ despite the fact that their own Jupiter was 
1 ^*1 of essentially similar character M . See his article " Zeus, Jupiter, and the 
^ Lk ", Classical Review, xviii. (1904) pp. 3O7 sq., and his fuller exposition of 
*ame theory in his great work Zeus, vol. ii. pp. 328 sqq., especially pp. 340 
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originated in a custom of placing an image of the god at 
gates and doors as a sort of divine sentinel to guard them 
from the passage of evil powers, and in support of this con- 
jecture I have cited the double-headed idol which the Bush 
negroes of Surinam regularly set up as a guardian at the 
entrance of a village. The idol consists of a block of wood 
with a human face rudely carved on each side ; it stands 
under a gateway composed of two uprights and a cross-bar. 
Beside the idol generally lies a white rag intended to keep 
off the devil ; and sometimes there is also a stick which 
seems to represent a bludgeon or weapon of some sort. 
Further, from the cross-bar dangles a small log which serves 
the useful purpose of knocking on the head any evil spirit 
who might attempt to pass through the gateway . 1 * Clearly 
this double-headed fetish at the gateway of negro villages 
in Surinam bears a dose resemblance to the double-headed 
images of Janus, which, grasping a staff in his right hand 
and a key in his left, stood sentinel at Roman archways 
(iani)* and it seems reasonable to suppose that in both 
cases the heads facing two ways are to be similarly explained 
as expressive of the vigilance of the guardian god, who kept 
his eye on spiritual foes both before and behind, and stood 
ready to bludgeon them on the spot. In the interior of 
Borneo the Kenyahs generally place before their houses the 
wooden image of Bali Atap, that is, the Spirit or God {Bah) 
of the Roof, who protects the household from harm of all 
kinds ; 3 but it does not appear that this divine watchman 

1 K. Martin, 44 Benefit uWr cine Rrise ins. C»el>ict ties Obercn -Surinam ”, 
Bi/dragrn v tat dc TaaJ • Land * en \ \dkeukuruir van XcJerlandsch'lndiiy x\xv 
(iNHhl pp 2>S sq, 1 am indebted to mv learned friend Mon* A, van (icnnep 
for pointing out this confirmation of mv theory as to the meaning of the doubit- 
heuded Jurtu*. See his article, " Janus Bifrons ", Revue det Traditions 
popu/atm, xxii (1907) pp. 07 sq 

* Ovid. Tash y i 95, qo ; Marrobius, Saturn, i, 9. 7. 44 Sed a pud nos Ianum 

omnibus practise tanmtr nomrn ostrndif. quod est stmt It : Mam et cum 

clam ac Virgo Jiguratur. quau omnium et portarum castor rt rector m a ram.” 

• C. Hose and W. MrDougall, “ The Relations between Men and Animats 
in Sarawak”, Journal of the Anthropological Institute , xxxi. (19011 p. 175 
Tompare <*h. Hose. Satural Man , a Record from Borneo (London, 192b), p. 196 
44 Balt Atap protect* the house against sickness and attack, and is called upon 
in coses of madness to expel the evil spirit possessing the patient. His image, 
a rude, wotiden effigy, stands lx* side the gangway leading to the house from the 
river's brink ; he holds a sjw*ar in the right hand, a shield in the left ; about hi* 
neck he bears a fringed collar made up of knotted strings of rattan, one of each 
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is provided with more than one head. The Maori* of New 
Zealand u»ed to carve groteaquc human figures on the 
principal posts of their fortified stockades as talismans to 
ward off the enemy. These faces were often provided with 
eyes of Haliotes shell and were named after ancestors. Their 
aspect frequently betokened defiance, and they always faced 
outward. But 41 when a so-called model stockade was 
erected at Papawai some years ago, a leading chief decided 
that the carved figures on the posts should face inward. He 
explained that in these peaceful times there is no longer any 
danger of an attack on a fort from without, but that, so far 
as he could see, present enemies or dangers arc all internal.' 1 1 
I he train of thought of this Maori chief resembles, if I am 
right, the considerations which led the ancient Romans to 
place two-headed images of Janus in the archways which 
he* guarded. How could he have kept watch and ward if 
Ip did not face in both directions at the same time ? 

A less prosaic and much more grandiose theory of the 
double-headed Janus has been proposed by Mr. A. B. Cook. 
Hr points out that images of Janus seem never to have stood 
m a temple but always in an archway, sometimes in an arch- 
way with two fronts, sometimes in an archway with four 
fronts , and he supposes that the archway with its supports 
represented the sky propped on the pillars vchich some 
primitive people imagine to uphold the firmament. The 
theory would fit admirably with the view that Janus was of 
old simply the worshipful sky, for on that theory the arch 
*<>uld stand for the primary conception of the blue vault 
of heaven as itself divine, while the image under the arch 


w ‘ i' tied on by the head of each room, and a knot tiring made lor rath mrmlier 
1 * hi s room hold ” 1 he refereme is to the long communal houses in which each 

' * »»>l\ c*c< upiei* a sejmrate room (Ch Hose, op at. pp 71 sqq ) On an 
1 "inpanying plate Mr Hose gives a photograph of one of these image* of 
h'* \up. It is that of u human figure with a large grotesque fare, fastened 
r 1 squatting posture against a woouen framework, which appear* to consult of 
upright posts and a cross l«*r Compare ( h Hose and W M'Dougall, 
r ** Papan 7 'rtbes of ftornro (Condon, IQ12), 11 131? with Plate 14H 

1 hisdon Best, 7 he Maori (Wellington, N Z , 1924), ti 324 327 Two 
4 ' rupanving plates represent two of these carved posts In one of them the 
v t sque human figure exhibits a huge grinning fa< e with lolling tongue, whu h 
■*'h resembles the heads of the Gorgon Medusa »n Greek art. Immediately 
| hrlnw this figure an arched opening is cut in the post to serve as a doorway into 
' tockade. 
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would embody the later conception of it as an anthropo- 
morphic deity. As to the two heads of Janus, the view of 
Mr. Cook is that they represent the two different faces of 
the sky by day and by night, in other words, the diurnal 
alternation of light and darkness in the firmament. 1 The 
theory is supported by its author with a great wealth of 
learning. But it is open to some serious objections. There 
is no sufficient evidence that the Romans regarded the 
arches of Janus as representing the sky; and there seems 
to be little or no proof that they differentiated between the 
two faces of Janus, as they surely must have done if they 
conceived of the one as the bright and the other as the dark 
face of the sky. And what, on Mr. Cook’s theory, are we 
to make of the four-headed images of Janus, such as the one 
which the Romans brought from Falerii and set up in the 
Forum Transitorium, or the Forum of Nerva, where it was 
still to be seen in the time of the commentator Servius and 
the antiquary Joannes Lydus ? It was installed in a shrine 
( sacrarium ) with four gates, which faced, no doubt, the four 
heads of the image.* Those who regarded Janus as the 
god of the sky or of the universe interpreted his four heads, 
naturally enough, as signifying the four quarters of the 
world towards which they looked ; 3 but it is not so easy to 
suggest an explanation of the four heads of Janus on the 
hypothesis that two of them represented the diurnal and the 
nocturnal sky respectively ; for it will hardly perhaps he 
maintained that the other two heads stood for the morning 
and the evening twilight. On these grounds it seems well 
to suspend judgement on Mr. Cook’s ingenious explanation 
of the two-headed Janus until he can corroborate it by more 
conclusive evidence. 

While it is difficult to believe that in origin Janus can 
have been no more than a god of doors, it deserves to W 

1 A. IV Cook, 7 >fUi. 11 354 iqq.. 3*»5 sqq.y 378 j qq, 

* Scrvius, on Virgil, Aen vu. O07 ; Jorfnncs I.ydus, Dr mensibus , iv, i 
p. <»4 cd, Wuinsch ; Marrobius. Saturn, i. Q 1 3 ; Martin], vui, 2, x. 28. Compart 
H, Jordan. Topographtr drr St mil Rom im Alter/ hum , i. 2 (Berlin, *8*5' 
pp. 449 sq. ; \V\ H, Rost her. s.v. *‘Ianus'\ Ltxikon der gritt A. und rb* 
Mvlha/agte. ii. 25 <q. 

* Mtu.ohius, Saturn i. 9. 12 sq. ; Joannes Lydus, Dt menribus, iv. >■ 
p. 64 cd. Wuensrh ; Suidos, s.tt. 'larocdpiof * Augustine, Dt civiiatr 

vii 8; Isidore, On$me$, vin. 11. 37. 
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noted that in another part of the world the worship of the 
door is an important element of the popular religion. Thus 
among the Miao of South-western China who have not been 
affected by foreign influence, 44 no religious ceremony is of 
more importance than the worship of the door. The door 
is sacred, and a proper respect for it is indispensable to 
success and happiijess throughout life. Miao huts are 
oblong. The door is placed at either one of the ends. On 
no account is a doorway opened in either of the sides.*’ But 
curiously enough the door which was worshipped was not 
the main door but a small door specially made for the 
occasion and attached by bamboo strips to the main door. 
There was no definite date fixed for the worship. Sacrifices 
.ire rarely offered to the door oftener than once in three years, 
and sometimes the intervals between them are much longer. 
The time selected was commonly after harvest. If there is 
illness, the ceremony will be observed ; and when the head 
uf the household grows old, the solemn rite is performed in 
order to initiate the eldest son into his religious duties, for 
on these occasions the head of the household acts as priest. 
When a day has been fixed for the ceremony, the sacrificer 
gor s to the hills, where he cuts a few bamboos, with which 
he fashions a small door for the rite. The sacrifice takes 
place at night. A young sow which has not given birth to 
a litter is held close to the door, its throat is cut and the blood 
made to flow into a hole which has been dug under the jamb 
on which the door is hung ; on no account may the hole be 
dug under the other jamb. In this hole are also buried the 
bristles and the water in which the pig was washed. Every- 
thing that is unclean is buried there : nothing is thrown 
outside. The carcass of the pig is cut up, boiled, and eaten 
*t? a solemn meal, of which persons of the same surname as 
the sacrificer are invited to partake ; the sons of the family 
■tre allowed to eat of the flesh, but not the daughters. When 
the meal is over and the guests have returned home, the 
her and the eldest son wait until some two hours before 
sunrise, when, standing close to the door, the father eats a 
s m.dl piece of the cooked meat w'hich he has carefully put 
aside for this purpose. After partaking of it he repeats in 
hi* son's hearing a traditionary form of words to this effect : 
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u We worship thee, O door ! Keep away sickness ! Keep 
away disease i Keep away slander ! Keep away defamation ! 
Keep away all that is injurious 1 ” When the second sacrifice 
was made, the old door was thrown away. It was never 
burnt or destroyed, but allowed to rot where it lay. There 
are slight variations in the ritual with variations in the sur* 
names of the worshippers. Thus families bearing the sur- 
names Hmao-tang and Hmao-chch at the time of worship 
open and shut the door thrice, saying, 11 May we become 
rich ! May our children be numerous ! May our cattle 
multiply I ” 44 The reason given for the sacrifice is that the 
door has the power to keep away illness, evil spirits, and 
hostile influences of every description. There is an idea too, 
though it is of the vaguest possible nature, that in some 
indeterminate way a divinity or guardian spirit is connected 
with the door. 4 ’ 1 In this vaguely conceived divinity of the 
door wc may discern the germ of a divine doorkeeper like 
the Roman Forculus, if not like the Roman Janus. 

I. 99. He, holding in his right hand his staff and in his 
left the key. — Macrobius tells us that Janus was represented 
with a key and a walking-stick (virga)> to intimate that he was 
the guardian of all gates and the guide on all roads. 2 Accord- 
ing to some late and less trustworthy authorities, the images 
of Janus bore the key in the right hand, not, as Ovid says, 
in the left.* 

1 . 103. The Ancients called me chaos. — Ovid seems to 
accept the absurd derivation of the name Janus which is 
recorded by Festus, or rather his abbreviator Paulus Diaconus, 
who in his turn probably took it over from the learned 
grammarian Verrius Flaccus. On this view, the name chaos 
was derived from the Greek verb chaskein , 11 to gape ”, and 
the corresponding Latin verb hiare yielded the name lanus 
(Janus), the aspirate being lost. 4 With the following 

* W, H. Hudspeth, " The Cult of the Door amongst the Miao in South-West 
China M , M/«w, xxxiii. (1924) pp. 406 410. The writer dates his article from 
Ghao-tong-fu, Yunnan, China. 

* Macrobius, Saturn, i. 9. 7, “ Nam et cum darn ac itrga figuratur , quasi 
omnium #/ portorum custos ct tutor morum The key of Janus is mentioned 
also by Arnobius, Advc rsus Notioms t vi. 25. 

1 Joanm Lydus, £h mtusikus, iv, 1, p. 64 ed. Wucnsch ; Saidas, *.*< 

4 Festus, r.r. * Chaos H , p. 45 ed. Lindsay. 
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description of the evolution of an ordered world out of a 
formless chaos we may compare the fuller account which 
Ovid gives of the same cosmic process in his greatest work, 
the Metamorphoses. There, as here, he resolves the universe 
into four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, and supposes 
that the elements settled* into their present position by virtue 
of their respective gravities, fire occupying the highest place, 
«ur the next, and water and earth the lowest . 1 A similar 
cosmogony is adopted by Manilius, except that, instead of 
bracketing earth and water as possessing the same specific 
gravity, he puts earth by itself at the bottom of the scale as 
the heaviest of the four elements.* The conception of a 
primaeval chaos, from which the orderly universe was born 
or evolved, is as old at least as Hesiod . 8 

I. 107. When once, through the discord of its elements, 
the mass parted . . • flame sought the height, air filled the 
nearer space. — So the early Ionic philosopher Anaximander 
supposed that at the genesis of this our world the elements of 
beat and cold parted, and a globe of flame encircled the air 
about the earth, till pieces of it, breaking off and condensing 
into balls, formed the sun, moon, and stars . 4 

I. 123. But with blood and slaughter the whole world 
would welter, did not the bars unbending hold the barricadoed 
wars. - In the Forum, in front of the Senate-house, and a 
little above what was called the Three Fates, there stood 
a small shrine of Janus, of quadrangular shape, but so 
small that it was only large enough to hold the image 
of the god. This image was made of bronze ; its height 
was five cubits and it represented a man with a head that 
had two faces, one face looking to the cast and the other to 
the west. The shrine had two bronze doors, each of them 
opposite one of the two faces of Janus. In time of peace 
tlu* doors of the temple were kept closed, but in time of war 
they were opened. This description of the shrine we owe 
to Procopius, who tells us that the whole edifice was made 
of bronze . 8 The usual name of the shrine seems to have 

1 Ovid. Metamorpk . i. 5-31. 

* MmniUtift, i 149 166. 

* Hesiod, Tktog. 1 16 sqq. 

4 Eusebiut, Protparaiio Evangelic a, i. 8. 1-3. 

8 Procopius, History of the Wars, v. 35. 19*31# 
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been the Twin Janus (Janus Gtminus) ; 1 * * but it was also 
known as the Januan Gate (porta lanualis ), because the 
principal feature of the edifice was its double doorway * 
According to Livy, who calls the shrine simply the Janus, 
it was founded by King Numa at the lowest point of the 
Argilctum to be an index of peace and war, signifying, when 
it was open, that the nation was under arms, and when it 
was closed that all the peoples round about w f ere at peace, 
Livy then informs us that from the reign of Numa dow'n to 
his own time the shrine had been closed only twice in token 
that Rome was at peace ; once in the consulship of Titus 
Manlius (235 B.C.) after the First Funic war, and a second 
time after the victory of Augustus over Antony at Actiuin 
(31 B.C.), w’hich was followed by peace on land and sea.* 
In the great inscription known as the Monumentum Ann - 
ranum % in which at the end of his life Augustus recorded, 
with a dignified restraint of language, his glorious achieve- 
ments in peace and war, he mentions that thrice in his reign 
the temple of Janus had been closed by decree of the Senate. 4 * * 
The statement is confirmed by Suetonius. 4 The second time 
when the shrine of Janus was closed in the reign of Augustus 
was in 25 B.C., at the end of the war with the Cantabrians 
and Asturians of Spain.* In 10 B.C. the Senate decreed that 
the shrine of Janus Geminus (the Double Janus) should hr 
closed, but closed it was not ; for before the decree could l>e 
executed news arrived that the Dacians had crossed the 
Danube on the ice and ravaged Pannonia. 7 The date of 
the third closing of the shrine of Janus in the reign of Augustus 
is not known. During the long and peaceful reign of 
Numa, which is said to have lasted forty-three years, the gates 
of Janus are reported to have remained closed. 8 From the 


1 Varro, Ik lingua /.alma, v. 156 ; Pliny, A 'at. Hist, xxxiv. 33. 

* Varro. /V lingua Latina , v. 165. 

* Livy, i. 10. 2*3. Compare Varro, Dt lingua J.atina , v. 165 ; Servius. <>n 
Virgil, Am vii, 007 (where the words 14 ad thratrum Marcelh '* are dearly out 
of place) ; Plutarch. Auma, 20. l>2 , td>, Ot fortuna JKomanorum , c, ; Aurelius 
Victor, Dt vtns illustrious . 79. 6. 

4 Monummtum A ncyranum , ii. 42*45, p. 71 ed. Hardy, pp. ib-lS <*1 

Diehl 4 ; A'ts gist at Dtvi Augusts , iterum edidit Th. Mommsen (Berlin, 

p. 40. 4 Suetonius, Augustus , 22. 

* Dio Cassius, liii 2f> 5. 9 Dio Cassius, liv 36.2. 

* Plutarch, A'uma, 20. 2 ; id , Dt fortuna Romanorum , 9 
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custom of opening them in time of war the gates came to 
be known as the Gates or the Twin Gates of War. 1 It was 
the consul who, in full official costume, threw open the 
creaking doors on the declaration of hostilities, and the act 
was followed by the blast of horns and the blare of trumpets. 1 
No remains of this famous double-gated shrine of Janus 
have been discovered and even its exact position is doubtful 
and has been disputed ; 1 but that it stood in the Forum, in 
front of the Senate-house, seems to follow with certainty 
from the express statement of Procopius, 4 confirmed by an 
incidental mention of Dio Cassius, who says that when 
Dulius Julianus. after the murder of Pertinax, “came 
to the Senate- house and was about to sacrifice to the 
Janus that is before its doors, all the people cried out as 
with one accord, calling him a robber of the empire and a 
murderer M . 5 

For our knowledge of the shape and appearance of the 
little edifice we depend chiefly on the description of Procopius, 
already quoted, and on the representations of it which Nero 
stamped on some of his coins with a legend setting forth 
t hat, peace having been secured by land and sea, he had 
closed the shrine of Janus (IANVM C'LVSIT) by decree of the 
Senate. 4 From this combined evidence we gather that the 
building was “ a small rectangular structure, with tw r o side 
walb and double doors at each end. The walls were not so 
llljrh as the doors, and w’ere surmounted by a grating. 

1 iiese gratings and the arches over the doors supported 

1 Virgil, Aen> vii. 607, “ Sunt gemmae Relit portae , ste nomme dicunt M ; 

' id. i. 293 sq. ; Plutarch, Numa f 20. 1 ; id., I)e fortuna Romanorum, 
'*• ^fonumentum Ancyranum, p. 71 ed. Hardy, p. 19 ed. Diehl 4 , nn\yjv Kri'dXtoi*. 

1 Virgil. Aen. vii. 611615. 

* <> (iilbert, ( icschickte und 7 'opographie der Stadt Rom tm A Iter turn, i. 

' - 1 qq. ; H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom tm Alterthum , i 2, pp. 
‘4 5 *qq- ; S. B. Plainer, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome * (Boston, 

■ u m), pp. 191 sq. ; Ch. Hucisen, The Roman Forum , translated by J. B. 

1 Second Edition (Rome, long), pp. 138140; 11 . Thedcnat, Jje Forum 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 71-74. 

* Prfxopius, History of the Wars , v. 25. 19. 

* D»o Cassius, Ixxiii. 13. 3. 

1 H Cohen, Description htstonque des M annates frappits Sous V Empire 
\ '*•*** *, i (Paris, 1880) pp. 288-290, Nos. 132, 141, 163, 164, 170 ; A. B. Cook, 

/ »• 357 sq., with figs. 246-251. For representations of the edifice on Nero’s 

Jrss see also Ch. Huelsen, The Roman Forum , translated by J. B. Carter, 

nd Edition (Rome, 1909), pp. 139 sq ., fig 72 ; S. B. Plutner, Topography 
*** Monuments of Ancient Rom**, p. 191, fig. 31. 
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an entablature of two members, which extended all round 
the building, but there was no roof.” 1 * * 

The Romans themselves seem to have been uncertain 
as to the meaning of the ancient custom of closing the 
gates of Janus in peace and opening them in war. Later 
on Ovid puts in the mouth of Janus the explanation 
that he shut his gates in time of peace to prevent Peace 
from departing, and that he opened them in time of 
war to signify that they were ready to admit the soldiers 
returning from the war . 1 Horace seems to have taken the 
same view of the shutting of the gates, for he speaks of “ the 
bars that confine Janus, the guardian of peace ”. 8 9 But in 
the present passage Ovid clearly takes precisely the opposite 
view ; he thinks that it is not Peace but War who is shut up 
in the closed temple and so prevented from rushing forth 
and deluging the world in blood. Virgil appears to have 
had the same idea in his mind when he spoke of the consul 
unbarring the gates of Janus and summoning or calling forth 
battles * * . 4 Manilius, too, was probably thinking of the closed 
temple of Janus when he prayed that " Discord, bound in 
adamantine chains and shut in prison, may be curbed 
for aye And this interpretation seems to fit better both 
with the name, the Gates of War, applied to the shrine of 
Janus, and with the title of Quirinus bestowed on the god 
himself ; 4 for Quirinus was especially a god of war, and the 
epithet Quirinus applied to Janus was understood to signify 
that he was the Lord of War . 7 

But if Janus was conceived in one of his aspects as 
a war-god, the reason for keeping him under lock and 
key in time of peace is sufficiently obvious ; were he 
let out he would go about stirring up strife or perhaps 


1 S. B. Plainer, Hi. pp. 190 sq. * Ovid, Fasti, i. 277-281. 

1 Horace, Epnt . ii. 1. 255. 

4 Virgil, Arm . vii. 1*014, ** Ipse iwat pugnas 

4 Miuulius, 1. 923 sq. 

• A/tmumrnfum Ancyranum, ii, 42, p. 71 cd. Hardy, p. 16 ed. Diehl 4 > 

u lanum Quirtnum" ; Maerobius, Saturn. 0, 15 ; Suetonius, Augustus, 22 . 

Joannes Lydus, Dr menstina, iv, 1. p. 63 ed. VVuensch ; compare Horace. 

Odes, tv. 15 Q. " lamum Quirt m claustt". 

9 Maeiobius*, Saturn. \. q its," Quirtnum, quasi Mkrum petentem , ok hast* 
quam SaPini curt* vacant'*. Compare Lydua, De mens tints, iv. 1. p, 63 ed 
Wucnsch, KvfM* 9 * u*ra**i 
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might even desert to the enemy. For a similar reason 
the Spartans kept their war-god Enyalius in fetters. 
“ The notion of the Lacedaemonians about this image ”, 
says Pausanias, “ is that being held fast by the fetters, 
Enyalius will never run away from them ; just as the 
Athenians have a notion about the Victory called Wingless, 
that she will always stay where she is because she has no 
wings .” 1 The mighty giants Otus and Ephialtes, who 
fought against the gods, are said to have kept the great 
war-god Ares shut up for thirteen months in a brazen pot, 
where he would have perished, if Hermes had not contrived 
to release him from this durance vile ; * but no doubt, the 
intention of the giants was to hinder the martial Ares from 
fighting for the gods, rather than to secure his aid for them- 
selves in battle. For gods may be shut up or tied by the leg 
from various motives. In Hayti of old the deities were 
sometimes reported to have quitted the tribe because the ritual 
of their worship had not been properly performed ; hcncc 
to guard against this catastrophe they were secured in their 
houses by cotton ropes . 1 On the other hand the Aztecs had 
a prison in which they kept the gods of their conquered 
enemies, being persuaded that, so long as the deities languished 
in captivity, they could not assist their old worshippers to 
rise in rebellion . 4 In the early part of the nineteenth century 
the king of Siam had brought to Bangkok a glass idol from 
the subject kingdom of Laos, and some time afterwards he 
imported from the same country a golden idol, which soon 
enjoyed as much credit as the one of glass. As it was 
suspected that the glass god, moved by jealousy of his golden 
rival, might take some desperate resolution and even place 
himself at the head of the rebels in his native land; the king 
of Siam very prudently had him chained up and placed 
under guard. 5 * 

1 Pausanias, iii. 15. 7. 

* Homer, //. v. 385-30* ; Apollodorus, i. 7, 4. 

* E. J. Payne, History of the New World colled America, ». (Oxford, 1892) 
i> 3*<). 

* Brasseur du Bourbourg, Hutoirt dts Nations civihsies du Mextque et de 
l Am&rtque cent rale (Paris, 1857-1859), iii. 664. 

4 “ Lettre dc Mgr. Brugutere, evfque de Capse”, Annales de V Association 
de la Propagation de la Pot, v. (Lyons and Paris, 1831) pp. 131 sq. For more 
samples of chained or imprisoned gods see my note on Pausanias, v. 15. 7 
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I. 125. I ait at heaven's gate with the gentle Horn. — 

So in Homer the gates of heaven are committed to the 
care of the Hours as porteresses, whose business it is to close 
the gates in thick clouds or to open them in sunshine. 1 

I. 127. Hence Janus is my name. — Ovid here derives 
the name of Janus (lanus) from the verb ire, “ to go ”, 
which he mentioned in the preceding line (“ it reditque M ). 
In this he may have followed Cicero, who says that the name 
of Janus is derived from eundo (the gerund of ire), and that 
therefore open passages (“ transitiones perviae ”) are called 
iani and the doors of houses are called ianuae .* According 
to Cornifirius in the third book of his treatise on etymology, 
Cicero even thought that the proper form of the god’s name 
was Eanus from eundo} 

I. 127. when the priest offers me a barley cake and 
spelt mingled with salt. - This special sort of cake was 
offered to Janus alone : hence it was called a i annul . 4 

I. 129. I’m now Patulcius and now Clusius called. — 

Patulcius means “ Opener ”, from paterc , “ to be open ” ; 
and Clusius means “Shutter”, from claudere or elude re, 
“ to shut The epithets are mentioned, with some slight 
variations of form, by other ancient authors. Macrobius 
tells us that Janus was invoked under these titles in the 
Sacred rites. 6 

I. 135. Every door has two fronts . . . whereof one faces 
the people and the other the house-god. — T his probably 
means only that one face of every house -door looks 
outward and the other inward ; it does not mean that 
the shrine of the house-god ( Lar ) stood immediately inside 

(vol. iii. pp. 3^6 3 jS) ; Raoul Rochelle, ** Sur l'ilercule assyrien t*l phoenicien ", 
Mimoim ib V Anuiimi* tin / H.u rtptiom , xvii (184S) pp. 18 sqq. ; W. Schwarts, 
in Aniuhnjt Jur Volksku ndr, i (iSqii pp 448-451 ; \V Crooke, “ The Binding 
of a God ", PalJklart, viii, (1897) pp. 320-355. 

* Homer, //. v. 740*751, viii 393395 

4 Cicero, ZV Natura Dearmm, ii 17. I. 

4 Macro bias, Saturn . i. q. 11. Compare Servius, on Virgil, Am. vii. 6l0, 
M Quidam fanum Eamim duunt ah tunda** 

4 Festus, r,r. M lanual,” p. 93 ed. Lindsay. 

4 Macrobius, Saturn, i, 9. 15, “ In sacris quoqu* tnvacamus . . , / mum 
Patultium rtMuuuium ” ; Servius, on Virgil, Am. vii. 610, “ Alii CltiaHnm 
(Clutimm) dnuni. alti Patukum (Patu/num), quad pateudarum partamm 
Aahaat pitettattm*' ; Joannes Lydus, D* mmsrhut, iv. t» p. 63 ed. Wuenscb 
lltra^xiw mi KXomor oiavd Svptfr. 
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of the front door. The shrine of the house-god seems 
usually to have been placed near the domestic hearth ; for 
Columella says that a bailiff should accustom the swains 
always to take their meals round their master’s house-god 
and the domestic hearth, 1 and Horace speaks of the home- 
l>orn slaves seated roOnd the images of the house-gods 
{/.arts), which shone (in the firelight).® Sometimes we 
hear of house-gods in the plural ( Lares familiares ),* but 
sometimes of a house-god in the singular (Lar familiaris ). 4 
Sometimes, perhaps generally, the images of the house-gods 
were set in a shrine which could be closed. Thus Propeitius 
.speaks of a sad house in which the shrine of the house-gods 
was opened barely once a month, on the Calends, by a 
solitary handmaid. 6 So Tibullus prays that he may live 
to offer incense to the ancient house-god every month.* But 
Cato, no doubt following a precept of ancient piety, lays it 
clown as a rule that a stew ardess should pray to the house-god 
for plenty thrice a month on the Calends, Nones, and Ides, 
as well as on festivals, and that on these occasions she should 
lay a garland on the hearth. 7 Indeed, a very pious woman 
would make an offering of w ine, or incense, or what not to 
the house-god every day and deck his image with garlands.® 
1 he close connexion of the house-god with the domestic 
hearth is proved by the custom of depositing incense and 
wreaths of flow'ers on the hearth as offerings to him ; 8 and 
it is further intimated by a passage of Plautus in which he 
represents a miser burying a pot of gold under the hearth 
and praying the house-god ( Lar familiaris) to guard it 
there for him. 10 That both the house-gods (Lares) and the 
Penates were hard by the hearth is further shown by a 

1 Columella, De re rustic a, xi. I. 19, “ Consuescatque ( villtcus ) rustic as circa 

Untn do mi hi jocumque famtitarem semper rpulari *\ 

f Horace, Epod. ii. 65 sq. 

* Cicero, Pro dome sua, 41. **>8, “ 1 st a tua puicra Libert as deos J>enates at 
Mm 1 hares meos lares expulit **. Compare Horace, Odes, iii. 23. 4, iv. 5. 34* 
Sat - i. 5. 66, ii. 3. 165. 

4 Cato, De re rustic a , 143 ; Plautus, Aulularia , Prologue. 2, and line 386; 
Horace, Sat. ii. 5. 14, ii. 6. 66. 

* Propertius, v. (iv.) 3. 53 sq, • Tibullus, i. 3. 34. 

1 Cato, De re rustic a, 143. • Plautus, Aulularia , Prologue, 23*25. 

Plautus, Aulularia, 385 sq., u Nunc tusculum emi hoc et coronas floreas ; 
ka ** imponentur in foco nostro Lon 

w Wmittti, Aulularia, Prologue, 6*8. 
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passage in which Ovid relates how his wife, in her distress 
at his approaching banishment, flung herself in prayer on 
the ground before the house-gods ( Larts), touching with 
tremulous lips the extinguished hearth and pouring out 
vain supplications to the Penates who faced her . 1 

I. 141. Thou seest Hecate's faces tuned in three direc- 
tions. — In Greek art Hecate was often represented in the 
form of three female figures with torches in their hands, 
standing back to back and facing in three different directions. 
Alcamcncs, a great sculptor of the fifth century B.C., is said 
to have been the first to represent the goddess in this way. 
A triple image of her of this sort stood on the western bastion 
of the Acropolis at Athens, beside the elegant little temple 
of the Wingless Victory.* In Aegina, where Hecate was 
worshipped above all the gods and mysteries were celebrated 
in her honour every year,* there has been found a fine relief 
which is thought to be copied from the work of Alcamenes. 
Of the three figures the central represents the goddess hold- 
ing a long torch in either hand ; the other two figures have 
only one torch each, and in the other hand one of the two 
holds a jug, and the other a saucer. The triple figure has 
been interpreted as an image of Hecate in her character of 
a moon-goddess, the central figure with the two torches 
standing for the full moon, while the two figures with one 
torch apiece stand for the waxing and the waning moon 
respectively . 4 Some of the ancients similarly explained the 
triple Hecate as typifying the phases of the crescent, full, and 
waning moon, the full moon presenting a complete circle 
and the other two presenting crescents turned in opposite 
directions.* A scholiast on Euripides tells us that when 
the moon was three days old, it was called Selene (the 
ordinary Greek word for the moon) ; when it was six days 
old, it was called Artemis ; when it was fifteen days old, it 
was called Hecate . 4 Such a discrimination seems to point 

1 Ovid, Trtstia, i. 3, 43*46. 

* Fau&anias, ii. 30. 2. 9 Pausanias, ii. 30. 2. 

9 E. Petersen, “ L>ic dreigestaltigc Hekate ”, A rc h a* olog .epigraph. Mu t Met 
Imogen am Oestrrreuh, iv. (1880) pp, 140*174 ; id., v. (l&Sl) pp. 1-84; W. H. 
Roachcr, / " Hekate ”, Lexiksn der grieeh. und r<>m. Mythohgie, i. 1903 sqq \ 

A Baumcittcr, Denkmaier des klassischen A Her turns, i. 631 sqq. 

* Servius. on Virgil, Atm, iv. 511. 

4 Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 397 (vol. ii. p. 165 ed. E. Schwartz). 
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to an ancient belief that the moon is a different being in its 
different phases, in other words, that there are three distinct 
moons in a month. There is a popular notion that the old 
moon dies at the end of the month and is replaced by a 
new one in the following month. In various parts of 
Europe the dead moons are said to be cut up in small pieces 
to make the stars . 1 The triple Hecate is mentioned by 
Virgil, who confused her with Diana,* as did Ovid himself 
a little later on in the present work.* 

1 . 163. Midwinter is the beginning of the new sun and 
the end of the old one. — The Latin word for midwinter 
{ bruma ) strictly means the shortest day 4 and therefore the 
winter solstice, but it is commonly used in the more general 
sense of midwinter, and so it is here employed by Ovid ; for 
m his time the year did not begin at the winter solstice but 
on the first of January, while the winter solstice was reckoned 
in the Julian calendar to fall on the twenty-fifth of December . 4 
Yarro, indeed, says that a year was the time which the sun 
took to pass from one shortest day ( bruma ) to the next , 4 
but in saying so he is speaking rather of the astronomical 
than of the civil year. The thought that the year is naturally 
reckoned from the time when the sun’s light and power 
begin to increase at the winter solstice is expressed more 
explicitly by Plutarch . 7 In antiquity some peoples reckoned 
the year from the winter solstice, others from the summer 
solstice, others from the vernal equinox, others from the 
autumnal equinox, some from the rising of the Pleiades, 
others from their setting, and many from the rising of 
Sirius • 

I. 165. Next I wondered why the first day was not exempt 

1 W. Gundel, Sterne und Stembilder im Glauben des Alter turns und der 
Sruteit (Bonn and Leipzig, 1922), pp. 22 sq. 

1 Virgil, Aen. iv. 51 1 , ** Tergemtnamque Hecaien , tr%a virgims or* Dianae M ; 

I lor Are, Odes , iii. 22. 4, Dit*a tnformis ” (of Diana). 

* Chid, Fasti, i. 387, 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 8, " Dicta bruma , quod bretnssimus tunc dies 
ttf Compare Festus, s.v " Bruma ”, p. 28 ed. Lindsay, " A brevitate dterum 
dicta " ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 151, “ Bruma i*ro, id est brevisstmis (die 6 us) **. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 22 1 ; Columella, De re rusftca , ix. 14. 12 ; L. ldcler, 
tiandbuck der m at hem at i sc ken und ttcknischen Chronologic , ii. 124. 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 8, “ Tempus a bruma ad bntmam dum tel 
r*du t vacatur annus.** 1 Plutarch, Quaes/. Rom. 19. 

4 Censorious, De die natali , xxi. 13. 
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from lawsuits. — From a comparison of this passage with 
lines 73-74 above, wc may infer that the legal business 
done in Roman courts on the first of January was merely a 
pretence ; and the motive assigned by Janus, or rather 
Ovid, for the pretence may very well be the true one. As 
omens are commonly drawn from the beginning of anything, 
New Year’s Day is naturally regarded as the most ominous 
day of the year ; whatever happens on it may be taken to 
portend, or even to cause, a series of the like happenings in 
the twelve months that follow ; in short, the course of the 
whole year is supposed to be coloured, or even determined, 
by the course of the first day in it. For that reason it might 
be deemed auspicious to transact a small amount of legal 
business on the first of January in order to ensure a successful 
legal practice throughout the year. The desirability of so 
doing would naturally be most apparent to legal practitioners 
whose living, or at least whose reputation, depended on the 
amount of cases submitted to the arbitration of the courts ; 
but suitors might also be expected to join in the pretence 
in the hope of thereby inducing the scales of justice to incline 
in their favour. And what applied to the profession of the 
law would apply equally to all other professions ; every 
body would be disposed for the same reason just to handsel 
( delibare, to use Ovid’s word) on New Year’s Day the 
particular business to which he intended to devote himself 
throughout the year. The more scrupulous or more super- 
stitious Roman farmers abstained from all agricultural 
labours during the first twelve days of January, except that 
on the first of January they made a beginning of every kind 
of work for the sake of the omen. 1 

Similar superstitions concerning New Year’s Day have 
persisted through the Middle Ages down to modern times. 
Writing towards the end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D., Burchard of Worms denounced the 
pagan practice of those who on the first of January M spin, 
sew, and begin every work whatsoever they can begin, the 


1 ColurueHtt’ /V re rustua, xi. 2. qS t " Per has quoque dies (January 1-12' 
abstinent tern ms cfenbus re/tgrasiares agnxo/ae, tta t amen ut tpsis Calf* 
lanuartts auspuanJi causa amm genus opens ms toy rent, caeterum differ ant 
terrenam ma/itumem usque tn proximo* /Jus ”. 
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devil instigating them so to do on account of the New Year **/ 
And with regard to the observation of New Year’s Day at 
the present time in Europe, we read that 41 the extravagant 
and often noisy merriment which prevails throughout the 
whole of the New- Year celebration is not a merely an out- 
burst of simple gladness at the festival season ; it is bound 
up with two other motives to which we must again refer 
because they explain another series of New Year customs ; 
first, there is the belief that the whole of the following year 
is influenced by what is done on the first day ; and second, 
there is the effort at this important turning-point to reduce 
to impotence for a long time the action of hostile spiritual 
powers which threaten to do us harm. As is New Year’s 
l>ay, so is the whole year. What people do on New Year’s 
Day they do the whole year ; what happens ori that day 
continues to happen the whole year long. Therefore people 
take in hand, if only for a few moments, the business in the 
success of which they are interested /* 1 * * 

I. 1 7 1. Why, Janus, while I propitiate other divinities, do 
1 bring incense and wine first of all to thee?— We have 
seen that in all religious services it was customary to offer the 
first sacrifice to Janus and to invoke him before all the other 
gods.* This precedence was naturally accorded to him as 
the god who presided over entrances and beginnings. This 
is substantially the reason assigned by Janus himself in the 
following lines, with which we may compare a passage of 
Macrobius ; 44 They say that when divine service is per- 
formed in honour of any god, Janus is the first to be invoked, 
in order that through him access may be granted to the 
deity to whom the sacrifice is offered, as if Janus personally 
transmitted the prayers of suppliants through his doors to 
the gods.” 4 

1 ** Fettm quod quid am faeiunt in calrndn fanuar t t i t. in octava nafa/ts 
1 'mini. Qut ta samta mutt /nan/, nrnt, consuunt, ft omne opux quodcunque 
inufxrt possunt, dtabolo inshgante propter novum annum innpiunt " (quoted by 
f Grimm, Deutsche My tholo^ie 4 , iii, 40b) 

* P. Sartori. Situ und Brauth (Leipzig, 19101014), iii. t> 2 . Thene customs 
ini beliefs appear to bo *pe< iaily prevalent in Germany and Gorman-speaking 
1 nines. C ompare A. Wuttkr, Dtr deutsche l\ylksabtr%laubr * {Hrrlin, lb**)), 

1 04 ; P. Drechslcr, Si tie, Brauck und Volksglaube in Schltuen (Leipzig, 

*001-1906), i. 48 sq. 

a See above, p. 91 sq. 


• Macrobius, Saturn i. 9 9. 
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I. 175. Bui why are glad words spoken on thy Calends? 
sod why do wo exchange good wishos 7 — On the first day 
of the year the Romans wished each other joy in order 
by a good omen to ensure happiness and prosperity 
throughout the year. 1 The emperors appear to have been 
accustomed to w’ish the Senate a happy New Year on 
the first of January. At least Tacitus relates that on the 
first of January in the year A.r>. 28 the Emperor Tiberius 
addressed a letter to the Senate in which, “ after the usual 
New Year wishes M , he charged one memlier of that august 
body with plotting against himself. The obsequious assembly 
found the accused guilty on the spot, and he was dragged 
off to execution with a rope round his neck, shouting as 
distinctly as the noose would let him, that this was a pretty 
way of beginning the New Year. Wherever he passed with 
these words on his lips, the people dispersed in terror ; 
streets and squares were deserted, the fugitives asking each 
other what was to be expected of the rest of the year, when 
New Year’s I>ay, which was usually devoted to the rites 
of religion and on which even profane language was for- 
bidden! was thus celebrated with shackles and the halter ? 1 
The custom of washing each other a happy New Year on the 
first of January has lasted in Europe down to the present day, 
and the motive for it is no doubt the same as in antiquity. 
"These good wishes, properly speaking, are the most im- 
portant part of the whole ceremony, for they are supposed 
to be not a mere empty form of politeness but actually to 
bring health and blessing to the person to whom they are 
addressed. On these occasions everyone seeks to anticipate 
his neighbour and so ‘ to win the New Year from him V* 1 

I. 177. Than, leaning on the staff he bore in his right 
hand, the god replied.— On an engraved Creek gem of the 
Hellenistic, period a two-faced god in a long robe is repre- 
sented leaning on a staff, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the god is Janus. 4 

1 Pluiv, A ’at Htst jcxmu 22, " Cur rntm primum anni inciptentts dtrui 
iartu pmattomhui ittmem fauitum omtnamur ?'* 

* T»citu», Annais , tv 70. *' L aesar sollemnta inctpwntis aunt fCaiendts 
fan mart tt tfittuh pm as us " 

* P Sartori, Mtft und firautk, in 5 «; 

* A. B. Cook, Zeus, u 3*15, tig 29a. 
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L 179, At 11 m first word ye prick up anxious oars. — 
The Romans took great pains to ensure that the first name 
pronounced on solemn occasions should be a lucky one. 
Thus it was a rule with them that when the consul levied 
troops the first man called to the colours should bear a lucky 
twine, and that when the censors took the census the first 
person to be entered on the roll should in like manner be 
the possessor of a fortunate name, such as Valerius, Salvius, 
and Statorius . 1 * * Again, when sacrifices were offered at 
public lustrations, men with lucky names were chosen to 
lead the victims to the altar . 1 And when preparations 
were made to rebuild the Capitol after it had been destroyed 
by the disorderly troops of Vitcllius, the vacant area was 
enclosed by fillets and festoons, and soldiers with lucky 
names, bearing lucky boughs, were the first to enter it.* 
( >ncc more, when the censors were contracting for public 
works, the first contract they made was for the dredging of 
the Lucrine Lake, because the name Lucrinc suggested 
lucrum , ” lucre ”, and was therefore lucky . 4 At Pharae 
in Achaia there was an image of Hermes in the market- 
place with a hearth in front of it and an altar beside it. He 
who would inquire of the god came at evening, burned 
incense on the altar, filled the lamps with oil and lighted 
them ; then he whispered his question in the ear of the image 
and, stopping his own ears, left the market-place. When 
he had gone a little way outside, he took his hands from his 
ears, and the first words he heard he accepted as the answer 
of the god.* This is an example of what the Greeks called 
eledonism or dtdomantisnty that is, of omens drawn from 
« ha nee voices ( cledones ).* 

f 185. M What mean the gifts of dates and wrinkled figs,'* 
I said, “ and honey glistering in snow-white jar?” — On 

first of January the Romans used to give each other 
tmall presents for the sake of the omen in the New Year. 

1 Foetus, s.v. ** Lacus Lucrinus ", p. 108 ed Lindsay; Cicero, Dt divination*, 

4* t i»2. 

1 [ icero, Dt divination*, ii, 45. 102 ; Pliny, Nat, Hist, xxviii. 22. 

* 1 •ttitus, Htstor . iv. 53. 

* 1 csttu, s.v. u Lacus Lucrinus ", p. 10S cd. Lindsay. 

l'*uft*nia*, vii. 22. 2-3. 

* V Bouchl • Leclercq , Histoirt d* la Divination dans l' Antu/uiM, i. 1 $4 stfq. 
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These presents were called strenae , l from which the French 
itrennes is derived. A gilt date was a common gift offered 
to a friend by a poor man on the first of January.* The 
gilding of the date was probably meant to be an omen of 
riches. The reason for making presents of sweets, such as 
honey, dates, and figs, on that day is no doubt, as Janus 
rightly says, to sweeten the whole course of the year. Sweets 
and pastry are among the presents given on New Year s 
Day in modern times , 3 

I. 189. But tell me, too, the reason for the gift of cash. 

Martial mentions the small copper coin (as) which a poor 
client used to bring as a gift, along with a gilt date, to his 
patron on the first of January . 4 People of all ranks threu 
small coins into the Lacus Curtius on the first of January 
for the welfare of Augustus, and they brought New Year 
presents to the Capitol for him even when he was absent 5 
Inscriptions are still extant recording offerings which 
Augustus dedicated to Mercury, Vulcan, and the Public 
Lares out of the small coins which the people presented t<> 
him on the first of January . 4 Caligula issued a proclamation 
that he would receive New Year gifts on the first of January , 
so crowds thronged to the palace and showered small coin* 
on him by handfuls and lapfuls . 7 The reason for making 
presents of money on New Year’s Day was doubtless, as 
Janus proceeds to explain at needless length, to ensure a 
supply of money throughout the year. So in Silesia to the 
day they say that he who carries money about with hin 
on the morning of New Year’s Day will have money tin 
whole year, but that if he gives any away on that morning 
he will be apt to suffer from lack of it during the next tweh< 
months . 8 

1 . 193. Why, even in Saturn’s reign I hardly saw a sod 

* Festus. x.r “ Strcnam *\ pp 410,411 eri Lindsay; Suctoniu*, August* , 

57, ( a itgttia, 42. * Martial, viii. 33. 1 I sq , xin -* 

* I*. Sartori, Sittr und liramh, iii 57. 4 Martial, viii. 33. II ■<? 

* Suetonius, Augustus, 57 1 . As to the Lacus Curtius see Fasti , vi 
with the note. 

* 11 Devsau. htu ripttoms l.attnae Seieetae^ Nos, 92, 93, 9Q. 

7 Suetonius, ('a/tguJa, 42. 

* F. Drrrhsler, Stiff, F ranch und Valksglaube tn Sc k Jr s ten { Leipzig, W' 
1906)* i 40. There is a similar belief in the Mark of Brandenmirg ** 
A. Kuhn, Alarfostke Sage* and Marc hen (Berlin, 1843), p. 378, No. 9. 
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who did net in his heart find lucre sweet. — The reign of 
Saturn was pictured as the Golden Age, a happy time of 
innocence and peace : the earth untilled brought forth 
abundance : men lived at ease without toil or sorrow, and 
death came at last as a painless and gentle sleep. 1 In one 
of his descriptions of that blissful time Ovid says that lucre, 
gold, silver, and bronze were then all hidden in the depths 
of the earth,* and in so saying he probably followed the 
generally accepted tradition. In the present passage his 
reference to the love of lucre even in the reign of Saturn is 
no doubt satirical. 

1 . 199. a small hut sufficed to lodge Quirinua, — By 

ijuirinus the poet means Romulus, who took the title of 
tjuirinus after his death. 8 A hut known traditionally as 
the Hut of Romulus was preserved down to the lifetime of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, about the beginning of our 
era ; it was therefore still extant in the time of Ovid. It 
was a rustic cottage built of wood and reeds, standing at the 
south-west corner of the Palatine Hill, where that hill looked 
towards the Circus Maximus, at the head of the steps known 
<is the Staircase of Cacus. The Romans regarded the hilt 
a* sacred and carefully repaired all the dilapidations which 
it suffered from time and weather. It was also known as 
the hut of Faustulus, the good shepherd who had brought 
home and reared the foundlings Romulus and Remus. 4 
1 he pontiffs used to perform certain religious rites in it, for 
in the year 38 B.C., when they were so engaged, the hut 
♦aught fire and was burned down. 8 It was burned again 
m 12 b.c. through an accident, some crows having dropped 
nn it hot embers which they had snatched from an altar. 8 
However, tradition varied in regard to this venerable monu- 

1 Hesiod, Works and Days , 109*120; Tibullus, i. 3. 35*48: Ovid, Meta- 
i. 89* 1 1 2, A mores, iii. 8. 35*44. 

1 ♦ Kid, A mores, iii. 8. 35-38. 

* Sec above, pp. 32 sq note on Fasts, i. 37. 

* Dionysius Halicamaserms, Antiquit. Rom. i. 78. l ! ; Plutarch, Romulus , 

1 J 4 (where we must read Ka with Bethmann for the MS. reading 

^ ^ Solinus, i. 18. As to the Staircase of Cacus compare Diodorus 

s>ru *' l S iv. 21. 2. As to the situation of the hut sec O, Richter, Topographic 

' ia dt Ram * (Munich, 1901), pp. 133 sq. ; H. Jordan, Topographic dor Stadt 
cm A her t hum, i 3, bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen (Berlin, 1907), pp. 39 sq. ; 
S •* i'Utncr, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome *, p. 130. 
l>»o Cassius, xiviii. 43. 4. • Dio Cassius, liv. 29. 8. 
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ment of antiquity, for another hut of Romulus was shown 
on the Capitol. 1 Like the hut on the Palatine it was con* 
structed of sticks and withies, and was carefully preserved : 
it is even said to have stood in the temple of Jupiter. 1 But 
the traditional association of Romulus with the Palatine 
speaks in favour of the superior antiquity of the hut on that 
hill. 1 

Seneca refers to the hut of Romulus as a lesson of 
humility by contrast with the luxury and magnificence of 
the soaring palaces reared by the Roman nobles of his time ; 9 
and Valerius Maximus points the same moral by the same 
example of primitive poverty and simplicity.* 

1 . 201. Jupiter had hardly room to stand in his cramped 
shrine. — It has been thought that Ovid had here in mind 
the small and very ancient temple of Jupiter Feretrius on 
the Capitol, which Romulus founded after defeating the 
people of Caenina in battle and capturing their city. In the 
battle he slew Acron, the king of the enemy, carried his 
arms in a litter ( ferculum ) to the Capitol, and there attached 
them at first to an oak tree which was accounted sacred by 
the shepherds. Then he marked out a place for a temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, in which the arms captured from slain 
kings and leaders of the enemy were thenceforth to be 
deposited. This was said to be the first temple ever 
dedicated in Rome.* On only two later occasions were arms 
thus captured by a Roman general from a slain enemy and 
dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. The first occasion was in 
437 B.C., when the military tribune A. Cornelius Cossus 
slew Tolumnius, King of Vcii ; 7 the second occasion was 
in 222 B.O., when the consul M. Claudius Marcellus slew 
Britomartus or Virdomarus, king of the Insubrian Gauls. 1 

Yitnivm**, it. I 5. * Conon, Narrahones, 48. 

Compare H. Jordan, 7 'tpograpku dcr StaJt Rom im A Iter 1 hum, i. 2 
(Bei hri. 1885), p 51. 

Seneca. />r consolatume, <)■ 3. 

Valerius Maximus, iv. 4. 11. 

Livy, 1. 10 ; Propertius, v. (iv.) to. 5-16 ; Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. 3. 

Livy, iv. 19*20 ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 10, 23*38 ; Valerius Maximus, ii* 
t. 4 ; Plutarch, Maretllus, 8. 3. 

• xx. ; Virgil, At*, vi. 855*859; Propertius v, (iv.) 10, 39'44 : 

Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. 5 ; Floras, i. 20. 5 ; Aurelius Victor, Do vtru 
ilhtftrikmtt 45. 1-a ; Plutarch, Marcellus, 8. 
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A descendant of this Marcellus, by name P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Marcellinus, about 45 B.C., stamped coins, on the 
reverse of which he represented his ancestor dedicating the 
spoils of the slain Gaul in the temple of Jupiter Fcretrius. 
The coin represents the temple standing on a platform 
(podium), with two columns on each side of the doorway. 1 
The derivation of the name Fcretrius is doubtful ; it may 
come from ferire, “ to strike M , as some of the ancients 
thought, 1 The temple lasted in its ancient form down to 
the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who tells us that it 
was only fifteen feet long.* But through age and neglect 
it had fallen into great disrepair in the time of Augustus, who 
at the suggestion of Atticus repaired the ancient edifice.* 
However, it is perhaps more likely that Ovid had not any 
particular temple in his mind, but was simply drawing on 
his imagination for this description of a shrine in the rude 
days of old, as Tibullus did when he said that u men kept 
better faith when a wooden god stood poorly clad in a tiny 
shrine Or perhaps the idea may have been suggested 
to both poets by the sight of rustic wayside shrines such as 
still meet the eyes of the traveller in Italy and other Catholic 
countries. Propertius contrasts the clay gods of the olden 
time with the golden temples of his own day,* and in the 
next line Ovid speaks of the clay thunderbolt which the 
primitive Jupiter brandished. 

I. 203. They decked with leaves the Capitol which now 
if decked with gems. — Suetonius tells us that Augustus 
dedicated to Capitoline Jupiter in his temple, as a single 
offering r sixteen thousand pounds of gold, together with 
pearls and other gems to the value of fifty millions of 
sesterces. 7 

1 T. L. Donaldson. Arc hi tec turn Numismatic a (London, 1859), p. 45. No. 
M - with the plate ; E. Bahelon, Monnaits dc la Ripubltque Romatne (Paris, 
iSS<; i. 352, 427. 

* Propertius, v. (iv.) 10. 46 ; f lutarch, Marcellus , 8. 4. 

1 Dionysius Halicaraaseruus, Antiquit, Rom. ti. 34. 4. 

4 Cornelius Nepos, Atticus, 20. 3 ; Uvy, iv. 20. 7 ; Monumentum Ancyranum , 
,v S* P‘ 9* «d. Hardy, p. 24 ed. Diehl 4 ; Res Gestae Divi Augusti , ed. Th. 
Mommsen*, pp. 78, 8t. Compare H. Jordan, Topographic dcr S/adt Rom im 
Altertkmm, i, 2. pp 47 rq. 

1 Tibullus, i. 10. 19 sq,, 44 Tunc melius tcnucrc /idem, cum paupers cultu j 
'tabat in esngua Hgncus aede dens M . 

* Propertius, v. (iv.) 1. 5. 


* Suetonius, Augustus , 30. 2. 
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I. 207. The praetor put aside the plough to judge the 

people. — In the year 458 B.C. y when L. Quinctius Cincinnati^ 
was unanimously named dictator to save the State in a great 
emergency, the messenger sent to announce his appointment 
found him either ploughing or leaning on his spade in thr 
act of digging a ditch. His wife hastily brought forth his 
toga from their cottage ; he wiped the dust and sweat from 
his body, put on the toga, and followed the messengers to 
the city. When he had saved the State, he returned to his 
ploughing. 1 When the envoys of the Samnites came to 
Manius Curius Dentatus to bribe him with gold, they found 
him roasting turnips in an oven. In reply to their offer he 
said, M I prefer to cat these turnips out of earthenware and 
to command those who own the gold Atilius was found 
sowing his fields by the messengers who came to announce 
to him his elevation to the supreme dignity of the State.* 
With these hardy veterans of old, who passed their lives in 
healthy and useful toil on their farms, 4 Varro contrasted the 
idle urban loungers of his time, heads of families, who, 
abandoning the sickle and the plough, had sneaked from 
the country into the town and chose to employ their hands 
in the applause of the theatre and the circus rather than in 
the labours of the field and the vineyard, who hired merchants 
to import their corn in ships from Africa and Sardinia and 
their wine from Cos and Chios. 5 In his treatise on agri- 
culture Columella dwells still more emphatically on the 
same contrast between the vigour and industry of the sturdy 
old Roman peasantry and the sloth and flaccid sinews of 
their weak and degenerate descendants, who spent their 
days in games and slumber, their nights in drunkenness and 

1 Livy, iit. 26. 6-12 ; Cicero, Dt senectute, 15. 56 ; Columella, De re rustics* 
i. Praef. 13; Valerius Maximus, iv. 4. 7; Fionas, i. 5. 12-15 ; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist, xviii, 20 ; Persius, Sat. i. 73*75- 

* Aurelius Victor, De viris tllus tribus, 33. 7; Pliny, Nat . Hist xix. 87; 
Servtus, on Virgil, Asm. vi. 844. 

1 Valerius Maximus, iv. 4. 5 ; Pliny, Nat. Hut . xviii. 20; Cicero, /V# 
Sexto Roseioy iK. 50; Scrvius, on Virgil, Atn. vi. 844. 

4 Compare Manilius, iv 14K 07., " Serranos Curtosque tuht (soil. the 
constellation of Taurus) / antique per arva traduitt, eque suo dictator ventt 
aratro ** ; CUudian, iv. Consul. Honortt* 413-415, ** Pauper erdt Curius , regts 
cum Vincent arm is, pauper Fabrtcius , Pyrrhi cum spemeret aurum ; | sordid * 
dictator jiexit Serranus aratra ”. 

• Varro, Rerum Rusttcarum, ii. Pracf. 1*3. 
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debauchery* and who counted themselves happy when they 
beheld neither the rising nor the setting sun. 1 

1 208. to own a light piece of silver plate was a crime. 

—During the war with Pyrrhus a distinguished senator, 
i\ Cornelius Rufinus, who had been twice consul and also 
dictator, was struck out of the list of the Senate by the 
Censor Fabricius because he had in his possession ten 
pounds of silver plate.* Indeed, an old general who had 
won a triumph was degraded by the Censors for owning only 
half that amount of silver plate, an event which in Pliny’s 
time sounded fabulous.* When the ambassadors of the 
\etolians visited Catus Aelius in his consulship and found 
him eating off earthenware, they sent a present of silver 
plate, but he refused the offered gift, and to the last day of 
his life the only silver plate he possessed was a pair of silver 
cups which he had received from his father-in-law L. Paulus 
for his valour in the war with Perseus, king of Macedonia. 4 

I. 210. Rome with her crest has touched the topmost 
gods. —In a like boastful vein Manilius declares that Rome 
“ imposed Italy on the earth and is herself joined to heaven M . 6 
With the expression “ touched the topmost gods " we may 
compare a passage where Pclion’s peak is said to touch the 
topmost stars ; e and another passage where a palm tree 
mtii in a dream is likewise said with its foliage to touch 
the topmost stars (" sidera summa"). 1 These parallels 
support the reading sumtnos in the present passage as 
against the reading summo , which is adopted by modern 
editors. See the Critical Note. 

I. 217. fortune brings honours. — Ovid here repeats a 
phrase from one of his earlier poems, in which, after saying 
that the Senate-house was closed to poor men, he adds that 

1 Columella, De re rustic a , i. Praef 13-20. 

1 Aulus Gellius, iv. 8. 7, xvii. 21. 39 ; Livy, Per, xiii. ; Florus, i. 13 (18). 22 ; 

< ompare Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii, 39. 

* Pliny, Nat . Hist, xxxiii. I4.2. However, Pliny was perhap* thinking of 

case of Rufinus and through a slip of memory wrote five pound* instead of 

trii. He was certainly thinking of Rufinus when he wrote (Nat Hist, xviii. 39), 
*' I'raeciptebant enim ista qui triumphalcs denas argenti libras in supellectile 
‘ rtntHt dabant 

* Phny, Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 142. 

1 Manilius, iv. 694 sq “ Italia tn summa , quam return maxima Roma 1 
ixposutt terms caeloque aJiungitur ipsa 

‘ Ovid, Fasti , i. 308. 


1 Ovid, Fasts, iii. 34. 
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41 fortune (census) brings honours *\ l In both passages by 
“ honours M he means high offices in the State* In Latin 
the word (turnons) is often used in this sense. Like Ovid 
in the present passage, Pliny complains that senators were 
appointed for their fortune (census), judges were appointed 
for their fortune, and that the only distinction of magistrates 
and generals was their fortune. 1 * The word here translated 
M fortune M (census) is strictly speaking the amount of 
property at which a man was rated for the purpose of taxation 
in the Censor's books ; but it is often used by Latin authors 
in the general sense of “ property M , ,4 wealth Hence it 
came to be employed in an immaterial sense for accomplish- 
ments, endowments, resources of the mind, as when Ovid 
says of a fisherman that 14 his art was his fortune ”. 4 * * In this 
metaphorical sense the word is repeatedly employed by 
Manilius, as where he says of men of genius that 11 their 
fortune is all in themselves'’, 1 and of Cicero that he “earned 
heaven by the fortune of his lips M • ; or again, where, 
speaking of the high qualities of the human mind and its 
kinship with the divine, he observes that “ such gifts are not 
of our fortune ”, implying that they are gifts of heaven. 7 * * * 
Again, he says that nature has made man’s whole fortune 
(census) subject to the order of the stars. 1 Elsewhere, he 
uses the word in the still larger and vaguer sense of “ the 
treasures of the world " (mundi census ), meaning apparently 
the great wonders of nature comprehensible by man. 1 But 


1 Ovid, A mares, iii. 8, $5, " Cuna paupertbus clausa est , dot census konarex ' ' . 

* Pliny, Nat, Hist . xiv. 5, " Pastquam senatus censu lee* coeptus , tudex Jiert 
censu, magt stratum dues mq me nt kit exomare quam census 

* For example, Horace, Odes , ii. 15. 13, Epist. i. 1. 43 ; Ovid, A marts, iii. 

S. 9, “ Piece, recens dives porta per vainer a censu 

* Ovid, Metamarph. iii. 588, “ Art tilt sua census trot 

1 Manilius, i. 771*773, " Quique animi vires et s trie toe pondera mentis 
prudentes habucre vtrt , qutbus amnts in tpsis , census rrat ,f 

* id, i 794 sq„ " Et censu Tullius arts emeritus caelum 

T Id, ii. 109-1 10, “ Mute alias artes , quorum est permissa jacultas tnvidw ia 
odea, nec noslrt munera census M , compare with line 115, “ Quts caelum pMset 
nisi emit muntre masse M . 

* Id. iii. 7 2 sq. f “ Totumque kominis per sidera censu m ; or dine sub eerie 

duxit *\ 

* Id. iv, 877, “ Inque ipsas mundi descenders census ” ; compare i. Ii, *" Et 
cupit oethe**as per tormina panders census s * (where census is Scaliger’s correction 
of the MS. reading rear**), In one passage of Manilius the word appears to 
mean simply “ substance ” (ii. 167 sq " Tata gaudentia censu \ sign* ”). 
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tax 

in other passages Manilius employs census in its ordinary 
significance of “ wealth *\ 41 possessions M . 1 

1. sag. Why is the figure of a ship stamped on one side of 
the copper coin, and a two-headed figure on the other ?— The 

round copper coin known as an or was from its first issue 
probably about 338 B.C.) stamped with a two-headed bearded 
Janus on the obverse and the prow of a ship on the reverse. 
Many specimens of these coins are extant. 1 * * 4 * These coins 
art described by other ancient writers as well as by Ovid.* 
1 he traditional reason assigned for the figures on the coins 
was that Janus was an ancient Italian king who reigned on 
the hill named after him the Janiculum, where he received 
the banished Saturn, and being the first to issue stamped 
money he put on one side of his coins his own effigy and on 
the other side the prow' of a ship to commemorate the ship 
m which his divine guest had arrived at Rome.* It has 
Ixen suggested, 6 with much probability, that the device 
of the prow on the coins was adopted to commemorate the 
conquest of Antium in 338 B.C., when the naval power of 
that city was destroyed and the prows (rostra) of some of 
the ships were carried to Rome and affixed as a trophy to 
the speakers' platform ( rostrum ) in the Forum.* It can 
hardly be a mere coincidence that the device of the prow 
appears to have begun to figure on the coins ai>out the very 
time when the real prows first adorned the speakers' 

1 Id. iv. 11, 44 Et summurn census prettum tst effundere centum " ; iv. 172, 
I - rervm pretto subttos componere census " ; iv. 191, 44 Nec torn (onpendia 
utnv," (short cuts to fortune); iv. 272, “ Nec deest nec super tst census w s 
u 5 U 7 . "Nun content a suo generabit pec/ora censu ( Artes ) n ; iv. 53H, " Non 
opes ctnsumque inmergei tn ipso ” (of the glutton). 

1 K Babelon, Monnaies de la Ripublique Remains, i. 3J sq . ; A. Buumeister, 
I'tnkmMer des klassischen A l ter turns, ii. 963 sq., with hg. 1158; G. ¥. Hill, 
Handbook of Roman Coins (London, 1899), p. 46 \ Companion to Latin Studies, 
by Sir J. E. Sandy* * (Cambridge, 1921), p. 454; H. Muttingly, Roman 
f (London, 1928), pp. 3-5, with Plate ui Mr. Mattingly hold* that these 

' were not issued till a little before or after 300 B.C. 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiiL 45 ; Macrobius, Saturn . i. 7. 22 ; Aurelius Vidor. 
Urt go gentis Romans, 3. 4 ; Lactantius, Dtvsn. Jnstit. i. 13 ; Plutarch, Quaes t. 
41. 

4 Macrobius, Aurelius Victor, Lactantius, Plutarch, tlx*. 

1 By E. Babelon, Monnaies de ia Ripublique Remains, i. pp. vii sq. Babekm 
aU<> suggested that the two-headed effigy on the coins originally represented 
< avtor and Pollux, to whose worship the Romans were addicted. But the effigy 
* A *0 interpreted by the Romans themselves. 

* Uvy, viii. 14. 12 ; compare Floras, i. 5. 10. 
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platform. But it is also possible, though less likely, that 
the prow was put on the coins simply as a badge or crest 
to indicate the situation of Rome on a navigable river, just 
as Paris for a like reason put a ship on its coat of arms. 
These coins Roman boys used to throw up in the air, crying 
44 Heads or ship ? ” just as English boys cry 41 Heads or 
tails ? " 1 * * Again, gamblers would lay down one of the 
coins, cover it up and cry, “ Heads or ship ? M 1 Curiously 
enough, in these cries the Latin word for ship {navis, accusa- 
tive navem) was mispronounced navia or naviarn .* 

I. 234. In a ship the sickle - bearing god came to the 
Tuscan river. — The sickle-bearing god is Saturn. 4 The 
ancients interpreted the sickle as a reaping-hook, the symbol 
of Saturn as a god of agriculture. 5 * His arrival in a ship at 
Rome and his reception by Janus are recorded by other 
ancient writers. 4 “The Tuscan river’ 4 is the Tiber. Our 

author repeatedly refers to the river by that name or as 

44 the Tuscan water ”. 7 * The Tiber rises in the north ami 
flows south, dividing Etruria from Umbria, the Sabine 
country, and Latium, before it reaches the sea at Ostia. 

1 . 238. the country, too, was called Latium from the 

hiding ("latente") of the god.-- -Virgil gives the same absurd 
derivation of the name Latiurn, which, according to him, 
was so called because, when Saturn was banished by Jupiter 
from Olympus, he hid ( latuisset ) in Latium. 4 

I. 241. Myself inhabited the ground whose left side is 
lapped by sandy liber’s glassy wave. —The hill on the 

right bank of the Tiber, still called the Janiculum, war- 
supposed to have taken its name from Janus, as Ovid 
mentions a few lines below. 9 According to some accounts, 
Janus was himself an immigrant in Italy, having arrived 

1 M ;u robins. Saturn, 1. 7. 22 

* Aurelius Vu tor, Ongo gentis Komanae, 3. 5. 

* Mairolmis anti Aun lius Vutor, //<•<.. 

* 1 'out pure Martial, xi. t>. 1 # Arnobtus, Ad vers us X at tones, iti 49. 

* Festus. jf.T'. “ Saturno ”, \\ 4 32 cd. Lmdsay ; Macrubius, Saturn, i, 7 * 
Atnobius, Adtersus Motion**, vi. 45; Augustine, De c tint ate Dei, vti, 19 • 
Isidore, Origin**, viii. 11. 3a ; Plutarch, Quaes t. Ram. 42. 

* See above, p. 121, note on line 229. 

f Ovid, fasti > i. 500, iv. 48, 294, v. 648, vi. 714. 

* Vim#; viii. 319*323. 

* Compare Virgil, Aen. viii. 358 ; Augustine, D* ctvxtsu Dai, vii. 4. 
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there by ship from Greece, Some said that he was a Greek 
from Perrhaebia in Thessaly, and settling among the bar- 
barians of Italy changed his language and mode of life, or 
rather reformed the wild and lawless habits of the aborigines 
by teaching them agriculture and civilization. 1 A still more 
curious account of him was given by Draco of Corcyra, an 
otherwise unknown writer. ** The story goes says he, 
'that Janus had two faces, one behind, and one in front, 
that from him the river Janus and the mountain Janus are 
named, he having dwelt on the mountain. He was also 
the first to invent a crown, and rafts, and ships, and the first 
to stamp bronze money. Hence many cities in Greece and 
Italy and Sicily stamp on their coins a two-faced head, and 
<»n the other side either a raft or a crown or a ship. He 
married his sister Camise and begat a son Aethex and a 
daughter Olistene. And being ambitious of a larger sphere 
of action he sailed across to Italy and settled on the hill 
near Rome which is called after him Januclum (Janiculum).” 8 
1 he sister of Janus is named Camasene by Joannes Lydus 
on the authority of a certain Demophilus ; 8 and according 
to one account Tiberinus, w T ho gave his name to the Tiber, 
was a son of Janus and Camasene. 4 Macrobius reports 
that Italy was formerly called Camesene after a certain 
native named Carneses, w r ho reigned over it jointly wdth 
Janus, their capital being the Janiculum, but afterwards 
Janus reigned alone. As for the two faces of Janus, look- 
ing forward and backward respectively, Macrobius had 
no doubt that they referred to the king's wisdom and 
prudence, implying that he knew' the past and foresaw the 
tut ure, like the tw'O minor Roman divinities, Antevorta and 
Postvorta.* 

I. 243. Here, where now is Rome, green forest stood 

unfelled. — Roman poets loved to dwell in thought on the 
uii^l woods, green pastures, and still waters that had long 
vanished to make room for the crowded streets, the splendid 
temples, and the gorgeous palaces of the capita] of the 

1 Plutarch, Quaesf. Rem. 22. 

* Athenaeus, xv. 46, p. 692 d, e, quoting Draco of Corcyra. 

* Joanne* Lydus, De mensibus , iv. 2. p. 66 ed. Wuensch. 

* Serous, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 330. 

4 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 7. 19-20. 
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world. 1 * * Ovid himself recurs to the same thought repeatedly 
in the course of the present poem.* 

I. *49. The sins of mortals had not yet put Justice to 

ttfhL — It is said that during the Golden Age the virgin 
Justice, daughter of Astraeus, dwelt on earth and mingled 
freely with men, immortal though she was ; in the market- 
place and in the streets she sat chanting her judgements. 
It was a happy time : men knew nor strife nor war : the 
stormy sea was far away, and no ships brought them the 
wares of foreign lands : they lived by tilling the earth, 
which they furrowed under the ox-drawn plough. But 
when the Golden Race was gone and their place was taken 
by the Silver Race, Justice no longer dwelt among men. She 
did not, indeed, quit the earth, but she withdrew to the hills, 
and thence she came alone at eventide and spake to some 
solitary man with gentle words. But in the crowded 
assemblies she lifted up her voice and rebuked the people 
for their evil ways, reminding them of the goodness of their 
fathers in the Golden Age, and warning them of the wars 
and bloodshed and sorrow that should come upon the world 
when their sons should follow after them. So she would 
speak and then retire to the hills, while the people gazed 
after her retreating figure, till their eyes could behold her 
no longer. But when these were dead, and the men of the 
Bronze Age arose, and forged swords, and devoured the 
plough-oxen, then Justice hated them and flew away to 
heaven, and there she dwells where nightly she may be seen 
of men in the form of the constellation Virgo, near to far- 
seen Bootes. 8 As the daughter of Astraeus she was called 
by Roman poets Astraea. 4 

I. 257. Since there are so many archways, why dost 
ttftott stand thus consecrated in one alone, here where thoo 
hast a temple adjoining two forums? — There were many 
archways (tant) in Rome, and as Janus gave his name to 

1 Compere Virgil, Aen. viii. 314 sqq. ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 1. f tf f. ; Tibullus 

8. 5. 23*38. * Ovid, Pmsti t v. 93 sf. 9 639-642. 

• Aratus, PJkmmrm*na y 96-136. Compare Germanicus, Aratea, 103*1 39 ^ 
Scholiast on Germanrcus, Ara/ea, 95 (in F. Eysaenhardt’s edition of Martians 
Capella, pp. 3S7 s $.) ; Hyginus, Astronomies, ii. 25 : Ovid, Metmm&rpk. »■ 
89-150; Eratosthenes, Catos ter. 9. 

4 Ovid, Metsmorpk. i. 150 ; Juvenal, vi. 19. 
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them he was naturally supposed to preside over them all, 1 * * 
but Ovid here implies that in only one of them was there an 
image of the god. The one to which he refers is clearly 
the famous archway in the Forum, the gates of which, as 
Ovid himself says a few lines lower down (l* ne 2 77 )» were 
dosed in peace and open in war. The poet here calls the 
archway a temple and says that it stood at the junction of 
two forums, by which he must have meant the Forum 
Romanum and the Forum Julium ; but no remains of it 
have been discovered and even its site is uncertain.* The 
poet's statement, or implication, that this little shrine con- 
tained an image of Janus is confirmed by the evidence of 
Procopius and Varro.* However, the image in that, the 
most famous of his shrines, was not the only one of the god 
m Rome. Wc have seen that there was an ancient statue 
of him which was said to have been dedicated by King 
Numa, 4 * and another which was brought to Rome from 
Falerii on the conquest of that city. 6 However, the former 
image may well have been the one in the Forum to which 
Ovid here alludes. To these may perhaps be added another 
image of Father Janus, wdiich, according to Pliny, was 
brought by Augustus from Egypt and dedicated in the 
temple of the god ; critics hesitated whether to assign it 
to the hand of Scopas or of Praxiteles. 4 If the image w f as 
really by one or other of these great Greek sculptors, it 
‘an not have represented Janus, though the Romans may still 
have so interpreted it. Perhaps, as has been suggested, it 
was a double-headed bust or statue of Hermes. 7 

But w’hat was the temple of Janus in which the image 
was dedicated by Augustus ? It may have been the temple 
of Janus in the Vegetable Market ( Forum Holitorium) t 
which was built by Caius Duilius, in memory, apparently, 
of the great naval victory which he won over the Cartha- 
ginians at Mylae in 260 B.C. This temple was repaired by 

1 Cicero, Nature Dtorum, ii, 27, 67 ; Macrobiua, Saturn, i. 9. 7. 

# Sec above, p. 101 . 

* Procopius, v. 25. 19-22 ; Vsrro, D* lingua Latina, v. 165. See above, 
VV 101 sq. 

4 Above, p. 36. * Above, p. 98. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Nut. xxxvi. 28. 

1 G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rdmet *, p. 106. 
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the Emperor Tiberius in A.D. 17. 1 It was, no doubt, identical 
with the temple of ** Janus at the theatre of Mareellus \ 
where sacrifices were offered to the god on August 17th and 
October 18th, as we learn from the ancient calendars. 1 For 
the Vegetable Market was situated outside the wall of 
Servius, between the Capitol and the river ; it occupied pan 
of the site of the modern Piazza Montanara, near which an 
the fine remains of the theatre of Mareellus.® It is said 
that in this temple of Janus, which stood outside of the 
Carmental Gate, the Senate met when they passed the fatal 
resolution in virtue of which the gallant three hundred 
Fabii marched out to their death through the Carmental 
Gate ; hence it was ever afterwards forbidden to hold a 
meeting of the Senate in that temple . 4 

To the south-east of the modern Piazza Montanara tht 
church of San Nicola in Carccre occupies the site of three 
ancient temples, one of which is believed to have been the 
temple of Janus " at the theatre of Mareellus **. Ruins of 
the three temples are still to be seen in and under the church 
They suffice to show that the three temples wore approxi- 
mately of the same size and stood side by side, all with the 
same orientation, facing the east. The architectural frag- 

1 Tacitus, Annals , ii. 40. 

* C 1,* pp. 325, 332. It has been suggested that August 17, whith 
also the festival of the Portunalia. was the day of the original dedication of the 
temple, and that Octolxr i<N uns the day on which the temple was dedicate! 
afresh after its restoration by Tiberius. See Aust, Dr ardibus sacra Dfu<; 
Romani (Nlurburg, 1889), pp. 15, 44; G. Wi&sowa, Religion und Kultia an 
Rfimer*, p. io<i. The temple of Janus at the theatre of Mareellus is mentions! 
also by Serviua (on Virgil, Am. vii. 607), who, however, confounded it with tht 
more famous shrine of Janus in the Forum. 

•O. Richter, Topograpkie der Stadt Rom *, pp. 192, 194, 221 ; S. B. Plainer, 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Romr *, pp. 3S9 sq. ; H, Joribr*. 
Topographic dcr Stadt Rom im Alterthum , i. 3, bearbeitet von Ch. Huctsrn, 
‘ PP* $0 7 * 9 * A» to the Vegetable Market {forum Hohtorium) see Varro, Dt 
lingua Latina, v, 146. The theatre of Mareellus was planned by Julius Caesar 
but built by Augustus, who named it after his nephew and son-in-law Mamn 
Mareellus, the same Mareellus whose premature death (in 23 B.c.) Virgil h.« 
immortalized in the Aennd (vi. 860 sqq.). The edifice was dedicated in 13 
according to Dio Cassius, or 1 1 B.C., according to Pliny. Sec Suetonius, />tr* 
Julius, 44. 1 ; id., Augustus, 29. 4; Monumentum Ancyranum , iv. 21 - 22 . 
p, 99 ed. Hardy, pp. 28, 30 cd. Diehl 4 ; Dio Cassius, xliii. 49. 2, liv. 26. *- 
Pliny^, AW, Hist. viii. 65. Even in its ruins the theatre is still one of the mo*>t 
imposing monuments of ancient Rome. Compare S. B. Platner, Topogtapk) 
and Monuments of Ancient Rome*, pp. 368 sq. 

* Festal j.t». " Religion! ”, p. 358 ed. Lindsay. As to the march and death 
of the three hundred Fabii see Ovid, fasti, ii. 195 sqq., with the note. 
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mtnts are of tufa, travertine, and peperino, with no trace of 
marble, except in the late restorations. All three were 
peripteral, that is, surrounded by colonnades, except that 
the northern temple had no columns at the back. The two 
larger temples were of the Ionic order ; the smallest was of 
the Doric order. Three of the columns of the central and 
largest temple are built into the facade of the church ; while 
pieces of the cella wall and of other columns with their 
architrave have been built into other parts of the sacred 
edifice. Of the northern temple there are still standing six 
columns built into the walls of the church. Of the southern 
and smaller temple some columns are also still standing. 
It is supposed to be the temple of Juno Sospita, which was 
vuwed in 197 B.C., dedicated in the Vegetable Market in 
104 and restored about a century later by decree of the 
Vnatc during the Marsian w'ar. 1 * 3 The central and largest 
temple is conjectured to be that of Hope (Spcs), which was 
dedicated by A. Atilius Calatinus in the first Punic war.* 
Like the temples of Janus and Juno Sospita, it stood in the* 
Vegetable Market. 8 The northern temple is conjeeturally 
identified with that of Janus. Together the three temples 
appear to have occupied nearly the whole of the west side' 
"f the Vegetable Market. 4 The temple of Janus in this 
market appears to have been the only temple in the strict 
Mmse of the word which Janus possessed in Rome, 5 * * though 
m the present passage Ovid incorrectly calls his little shrine 
in the Forum a temple. 

L 260. the warlike deeds of Oeb&lian Tatius. - Titus 
fatius, the king of the Sabines, was at first the enemy and 
afterwards the colleague of Romulus in the kingdom. He is 
r died Oebalian after Ocbalus, an ancient king of Sparta, 
father of Tyndareus, 8 because the Sabines claimed to be 

1 I i\y, xxxii. 30. Io f xxxjv. 53 3 ; Cicero, Dc divinahont , i. 44, 99. 

I Tmitus, Annals , ii. 49 ; Cicero, De legtbus, li 11. 28. 

3 I .ivy, xxi. 62. 4, 

* As to the three temples in the Vegetable Market ami their existing remains, 

II Richter, Topographic dtr Stadt JR am*, pp. 192*194; II. Jordan, Topo~ 
k'**+htt drr Stadt Horn im A Iter l hum, i 3, UarU'itet von Ch. Hurincn, pp. 507* 
^'4 . S B. Plainer, Topography and Monuments of Anctent Rome*, pp. 390*392. 

YViiusowa, Religion und Kultus drr Romer*, p. 106. 

* Paufianias, iii. 1, 3 sq, ; Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4, with my note ; Scholiast on 

* Ir i!a<iex,Wre//er 1 457 ; Scholiast on Homer, //. ii. 581. 
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descended from the Spartans . 1 Later on in this poem Ovid 
calls the Roman matrons Oebalides? that is t descendants of 
Oebalus, because they traced their descent from the Sabine 
women who came to Rome with Tatius. In another passage 
Ovid, or his imitator, speaks of the Spartan Helen as “a 
nymph of Oebalus 

I. 261. how the traitress keeper, bribed by bracelets, fed 
the silent Sabines the way to the summit of the citadel. 

— The traitress was Tarpeia, daughter of Tarpeius, thr 
captain in command of the Capitol. When the Capitol was 
besieged by the Sabines, it chanced that Tarpeia went forth 
to draw water for a sacred rite, and meeting a party of the 
enemy she offered to open the gate of the fortress to them if 
they would give her what they wore on their left arms, 
meaning by that their golden armlets. When she had 
fulfilled her part of the compact by admitting the enemy to 
the citadel, they fulfilled their part by throwing on the 
traitress not only their armlets but their shields, which they 
also wore on their left arms. Under the weight she was 
crushed to death . 4 According to the Roman annalist Piso. 
the grave of Tarpeia was on the spot where she fell, and there 
every year the Romans offered libations to her,® probably 
to appease her angry ghost. Elsewhere Ovid has repeated 
the talc of her treachery' and of the way in which Janus 
saved the citadel by turning a stream of boiling water on 
the attacking Sabines. In that passage he tells us that near 
the gateway of Janus there was a spring of ice-cold water, 
and at the moment when the Sabines were about to capture 
the Capitol, Venus, the patron goddess of Rome, entreated 
the water-nymphs to heat their water, in order that she 
might use it in the defence of the citadel. The nymphs 
complied with her request, and by means of burning pitch 
and sulphur heated the water to boiling point, so that the 
gateway was impassable to the foe.® The same story is 

* Dionysius Halicamascnsis, Antxquit. Rom. ii. 40. 4 sq . ; Plutarch, Romulus, 
16. l. 

1 Ovid, Fash , iii. 230. * Ovid, Herotdes y xvi. 128. 

4 Livy, i. 11. 6-9; Dionysius Halicamascnsis, Antiquit, Rom, ii. 38*4°' 
Plutarch. Romulus, 17. 

4 DionySius Halicama&cn&is, Antiquit. Rom. ii. 40. 3. £ 

4 Ovid, Mttam&rpk. xiv. 775-802. ™ 
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told, with a few more local details, by Macrobtus. According 
lo him, there was, at the foot of the Viminal hill, a gate which 
from the event was afterwards called the Gate of Janus 
jy orta lanualis). When the Sabines attacked the Capitol 
the Romans hastened to close this gate, but no sooner had 
they shut it than it opened again of itself. The same thing 
happened again and again, and just when the Sabines were 
about to rush in through the open gate a torrent of boiling 
water burst out of the shrine of Janus (ex aede /ant) and 
uahled to death or swept away whole troops of the enemy. 
Hence it was resolved that in time of war the shrine of Janus 
should be unbarred, to signify that the god had gone forth 
for the protection of the city . 1 The same explanation of 
the custom of opening the gateway of Janus in time of war 
is given by Servius. But he adds that according to others 
this shrine of Janus was built by Romulus and Tatius jointly 
after they had made peace with each other, and that Janus 
was given two faces to symbolize the union of the two 
kings * The foundation of the whole story seems to have 
been a tradition that once there was a hot spring at the 
shrine of Janus in the Forum . 3 

1 . 265. the gate from which Saturn’s envious daughter had 
removed the opposing bars. — 14 Saturn’s envious daughter " is 
Juno, who is called the daughter of Saturn because her 
< i reck counterpart Hera was the daughter of Cronus, whom 
the Romans identified with their Saturn. Here and in the 
parallel passage 4 Ovid says that she opened the gate to the 
enemy on account of the grudge she bore to the Romans, 
the descendants of her hated rival Venus. 

T 276. in its flame it bums the sacrificial spelt and cake. 

The cake (s trues) here mentioned was a special kind of 
sacrificial cake made in the shape of fingers joined together.* 
It was offered to Janus with this prayer : 11 Father Janus, in 

1 Marrobiu*, Saturn, l. 9. 17-18 

* Scrviu*, on Virjpl, Aen. i. 291 ; compare id., on Atn. viii. 361. 

* Varro, De lingua Laima , v. 156; compare Fciitus, s.v. " Lautulae **, 

!'•> '*< 1 . Lindsay. As to the topography compare H. Jordan, Topographic 

d ' r W/ Rom im Altrrthum , i. 2. p. 349 ; S. B Platncr, Topography and 
M*num*uts of Ancient Romo* , pp. 191 sq 

* Ovid, Afetamorph . xiv 781 sq. 

' “Straes", pp. 408, 409 ed. Lindsay; td., s.v “Ferctum”, 

c 7 \ ed, Lindsay. 
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offering thee this cake, I pray good prayers, that thou 
mayest be well disposed and propitious to me, my children, 
my house, and my household ”. 1 When the Arval Brethren 
offered an expiatory sacrifice for the cutting down of a trcr 
in their sacred grove or the bringing of an iron tool into it, 
they regularly presented cakes of this sort along with the 
animal victims, which were pigs and lambs.* 

I. 285. on the Rhine already, Oermanicus, thy triumph had 
been won. — The triumph of Germanicus for his victory over th< 
Germans was celebrated on the twenty-sixth of May A.D. 17, 
the probable year of Ovid’s death.* But the triumph had 
been decreed two years previously, in A.D. 15. 4 In a letter 
written from his place of exile at Tomi, our poet expresses 
his joy at the triumph of Tiberius (a.D. 13) for his victories 
in Pannonia, and foretells the triumph of Germanicu> 5 
The present reference to the triumph of Germanicus must 
have been added to the poem in its last revision at Tomt, 
whether we suppose that the news of the event actually 
reached Ovid near the end of his life, or that he only antiu- 
pated this crowning honour of the favourite prince. 

I. 290. On this day the Senate dedicated two temples. 
Ovid now begins his account of the festal calendar, in which 
he notes the festivals and the foundations of temples m 
chronological order, commencing with the first of January 
He tells us that two temples were founded on that day 
namely the temple of Aesculapius and the temple of Jupiter, or 
rather of Vedjovis, on the island of the Tiber. His statement 
is confirmed by the Praenestinc calendar, which under the 
first of January has the entry ( Aescu)lapio Vediovi in insula * 
As that calendar was drawn up by the learned grammarian 

1 Cato, D* agr* culture, 134. 2. 

* Ci Henzen, .Uia Fratrum Arvahum , p- 1 35 ; H. Dessau, fnscrip/uw* 
Aattnar Se/ettat, No. 504b. 

* Tacitus, Annals , li. 41. 2. Compare Suetonius, Caligula , 1. 1 ; Veiled 

Paterculus, 11 I 2Q. 2. 4 Tacitus, Annals, i. 55. t 

* Ovid, Fx Panto, ii. 1. The reference in this poem Hines 45 Xf.) to thr 
pardon of Bato makes it quite * ertam that the triumph which Ovid describes in th y 
poem is the triumph of Tiberius for hts victories in Pannonia and not the triumph 
of Germanicus for his victnru > m (icrmauy ; for Bato was one of the Pannonwr* 
leaders, and we learn from Suetonim* that at his triumph Tiberius not onh 
pardoned 1m fallen t-nemv but amply rewarded him for having once allowed the 
Homan army to escape from a difficult place. See Suetonius, 7 'tberi*s % 20. 

* C i. a pp. 231, 
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Wrrius Flaccus, 1 wc may suppose that Verrius Flaccus 
was the authority whom Ovid followed in the present passage. 
The temples of Aesculapius and Vedjovis in the island, 
though they were founded on the same day of the month, 
were not founded in the same year. The occasion of founding 
the temple of Aesculapius in the island was this. For three 
years a pestilence had raged at Rome and in the country 
round about, so at last the Sibylline books were consulted, 
and an oracle was extracted from them to the effect that the 
plague could only be stayed by fetching Aesculapius, the 
of healing, from his great sanctuary near Epidaurus. 
Knvovs were accordingly dispatched to Epidaurus, where 
they were courteously received and conducted to the temple 
nf the god, situated in a fine open valley about five miles 
from the city. There the beneficent deity revealed himself 
to them in the form of one of the sacred serpents which 
haunted his sanctuary, and were regarded as incarnations 
of his divinity. In that shape he graciously signified his 
consent to attend the envoys to Rome, and in that shape he 
glided down the beautiful wooded glen to the sea and em- 
barked on the Roman ship. So he sailed to Italy. But 
\shen the ship was off Antium, the divine serpent plunged 
mto the sea and swimming ashore wriggled up the trunk 
"f a tall palm tree which grew in front of a temple of 
Aesculapius or of Apollo. There he stayed for three days, 
till the envoys began to fear that he intended to take up 
hi* abode there permanently. However, at last he con- 
descended to come down and to re-embark in the ship. Then 
without further delay he sailed up the Tiber to Rome and 
landed on the island, where accordingly a temple was dedi- 
cated to him.* 

In reporting these events Valerius Maximus tells us that 
sacred serpent, which the Epidaurians worshipped as 
A'*srulapius himself, was rarely seen, but that the sight of him 
never failed to bring a great blessing to the people.* But 
s 'Tpents were regularly kept in temples of Aesculapius, and 

‘ > 'Ueiomu} V Dt grammatuis^ 17 

: I'jvy, x. 46. 6-7 ; td Per. xi. ; Valerius Maximus, i H 2 ; Ov»d, Afeta- 
* ? xv. 626*744; Aurelius Victor, Dt vins ti/uslnbus, 22 : Fctim, s.ik 
* r imuU ”, p. 98 ed. Lindsay ; Plutarch, Qua'st. Rom. 94. 

^ alerius Maximus, i. 8. 2 . 



ija THE SERPENTS OF AESCULAPIUS 

We can hardly doubt that they were all thought to be in* 
carnations of the god . 1 From an inscription found in the 
great sanctuary of Aesculapius near Epidaurus, whence the 
god went in serpent form to Rome, we learn that serpents 
were kept there, which were supposed to heal the sick by 
licking them . 1 The ground of the healing power attributed 
to serpents was probably the belief that by sloughing their 
skin they renewed their youth ; for it was natural to suppose 
that a creature which could thus renovate itself could also 
renew the energies and prolong the life of the sick and 
suffering. Indeed, a scholiast on Aristophanes expressly 
alleges this belief as the reason why Aesculapius had 
'serpents for his ministers. 11 Aristophanes, ” observes his 
scholiast, “ naturally says that Aesculapius has serpents 
for ministers ; for since serpents by stripping off their old 
skin renew their youth perpetually, so the god by scaling 
off, as it were, the diseases of the sick makes them young 
again .' * 1 In fact, this appears to have been the explanation 
commonly and correctly given by the ancients of the associa- 
tion of serpents with Aesculapius . 4 So firmly implanted 
in the minds of the ancients was this association of the 
renewal of youth with the sloughing of the skin that both 
in Greek and Latin the ordinary word for old age was also 
applied to the slough of serpents . 5 

The other temple in the island of which Ovid here make* 
mention was vowed in 200 b.c. by the praetor L. Furius 


5 Aristophanes, Flat us, 733 sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. II. 8, ii. 28. I ; Herodasjv* 
9 0*1 

1 For the tablets inscribed with this and other cures that have been found tr. 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius near Fpidaums sec s ’A pxcuo\oy***i 

Athens. 1883. coll. 197-228; II. Colhtz und F. Bechtel, A 'ammlung der gne 
ektseken DtaUkt lxsckrij ttn , ni. Krstc if&lfte (Gottingen, 1899), pp. 151 > 5 * 
No. 3539 ; Ch. Michel. Fee util d' Inscriptions grecques (Brussels, 1900), pp. 82) 
827, No. 1069 > Dittenbcrgcr, Sylloge Inscrtptionum Graecarum * Nos. 1 \ tlS 
1170 (vol. iii, pp. 310-330). The healing by the serpent is recorded in inscript'^ 
No. nbh (Dittenbcrgcr *), No. 1069 (Michel), lines 112 sqq. 

1 Scholiast cm Aristophanes, Flutus , 733. 

4 Cornutus, Tkeolog. Grace. Compendium , 33, p. 70 ed. Lang ; Script*** 
poetic or Histonac Gracei , ed. A. Westermann (Brunsvigae, 1843), p. 364, hrtrs 
13*17 ; Maerohius, Saturn, i. 20. 2. On this subject see further my note *»> 
Pausanias, ii. 10. 3 (vol. iii. pp. 65-67) 

* In Greek >w«s, in Latin stnectus and senecta. See Aristotle, Hutcr 
Animal, vii. 18 (vol. i. pp. boo a -601 h, ed. Bckker, Berlin); Eusebius, Fret 
paratio £pangeFea, i. to. 51 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, viii, ill, xx. 254. 
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THE TEMPLE OF VEDJOVIS 

Purpurio during a battle with the Gauls 1 * and dedicated 
nix years later in 194 B.C. by C. Servilius. 1 Ovid says 
{line 293) that it was a temple of Jupiter, but Livy, in recording 
the vow, calls it a temple of Vedjovis, though afterwards, in 
registering the dedication, he agrees with Ovid in calling it 
4 temple of Jupiter. How are we to explain the discrepancy 
m the nomenclature ? The mention of Vedjovis in the Prae- 
fu'.stine calendar 3 seems to show that Vedjovis was the correct 
title of the god in the island; but Vedjovis was after all, as 
ihid himself tells us later on, 4 only Jupiter under a particular 
aspect which the Romans thernserfves did not clearly under- 
hand. Hence we may suppose that in the present passage 
the poet has used the more familiar and better understood* 
term Jupiter instead of the more obscure, though nearly 
synonymous, Vedjovis ; and similarly it may be that Livy 
borrowed his first mention of the temple from an old annalist 
who rightly named the god Vedjovis, but that in his sub- 
sequent mention of its dedication he followed the loose and 
incorrect fashion of his time by calling the god Jupiter. 4 

1 291. him whom the nymph Coronis bore to Phoebus- 
Ovid means the physician-god Aesculapius. In antiquity 
there was some doubt as to the mother of Aesculapius, 
though practically none as to his father, who was unani- 
mously believed to be Apollo. Some held that the mother 
of Aesculapius was a Messenian woman named Arsinoe, 
others that she was Coronis, daughter of the Thessalian 
Phlegyas. 4 On the whole the voice of antiquity favoured 
the latter tradition, which had the powerful support of the 
priesthood of Aesculapius at Epidaurus, one of the principal 
seats of the worship of the healing god. Indeed, the Delphic 
oracle itself pronounced in favour of the claims of Coronis, 

1 I -ivy, xxxi. 21. 12. 

1 Livy, xxxiv. 53. 7 ; compare id. xxxv. 41.7. 

* i' i. # pp. 231, 305. 4 Ovid, Fasti , iii. 429-4471 with the notes. 

k Compare Aust, De aedibus sacris popuh Romani, p. 20 ; Th. Mommsen, 

ln C I.L , L* p. 305. 

* Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14) s qq., with the note of the Scholiast on 8 (14) ; 
Moment Hymns , xvi. To Aesculapius , I sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7, iv. 3. 2, 
u 3 l 12 ; ApoUodorus, iii. 10. 3, with my note ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
,v tj 10 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 71. i, v. 74. 6; Hyginus, Fob . 202; id., 

Htron ii. 40 ; Scrvius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Tkeb. iii. 506. 
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and as the oracle was inspired by the god's own father Apollo, 
this pronouncement might well be accepted as decisive . 1 * * * 
As if to remove any possible doubt on the subject, there 
was discovered in the nineteenth century at the god's Epi- 
daurian sanctuary a limestone tablet inscribed with a hymn 
in honour of Apollo and Aesculapius, in which the pedigree 
of Aesculapius is set out with a precision that leaves nothing 
to be desired, and, as we might have anticipated, it entirely 
confirms the accuracy of the oracle. The author was a 
certain Isyllus, a native of Epidaurus, who before publishing 
his hymn submitted it to Apollo himself at Delphi, and the 
deity expressed his approbation in very cordial terms.* Hence 
# Ovid’s statement that the mother of Aesculapius was Coronu 
rests on the highest possible authority. 

I. 291. The island, which the river hems in with its parted 

waters. The island in the Tiber was sometimes known 

as the island of Aesculapius on account of the temple 
of the god which it contained. Heartless masters used to 
expose their sick and worn-out slaves in the island to save 
themselves the trouble of medical treatment and main- 
tenance, perhaps under the hypocritical pretext that the 
healing god would look after them. But the Emperor 
Claudius, with a humanity that does him credit, decreed 
that all slaves so exposed were free, and that if they recovered 
their health they should not revert to the ownership of their 
cruel masters. Further, it was provided that if any master 
killed a sick slave instead of exposing him, he should be 
held guilty of murder . 8 

I. 294. the temples of the mighty grandsire and th* 

grandson* — Ovid means the temples of Jupiter and 
Aesculapius ; for Jupiter, or rather his Greek counterpart 
Zeus, passed for the father of Apollo, who was commonly 
reputed the father of Aesculapius. 

I. 296. That was part of my promise. — At the outset of 
his work Ovid had announced his intention of describing 
the risings and settings of the constellations as the great 

1 Pausanias, ii. *6. 7. 

* u^auA QfiKfj., iii. (1885} coll. 65 sqq. ; H. Collitz und F. Bechtel- 

Sammlung drr gnttkischtH LHalekt'fnschrijten , iii. 1. pp. 102 sqq,, No J 34 j< 

* Suetonius, Claudius, 25. 2. 
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time -keepers of the months and seasons. 1 * * * With the 
following fine passage in praise of the early astronomers, 
who were the first to search out the mysteries of the stars, 
wr may compare two similar passages of Manilius. In one 
of them the poet says that the first to whom nature revealed 
herself, the first whom she moved to handle these lofty 
themes, were the kings ’of the East and inspired priests, 
whom God himself entered into and employed as his ministers* 

1 hese men, the poet observes, were the first to create the 
glorious art and to see how fate hangs on the wandering 
stars.* In the second passage Manilius dwells still more insist- 
ently on the divine inspiration of the first astronomers. How, 
he asks, could man search out the heavens except by heaven’s ° 
ovwi gift ? How could he discover God if he had not in him- 
self something of the divine ? How could he discern the 
extent of yonder infinite vault, the dances of the constella- 
tions, the flaming roof of the world, and the eternal war of 
stars with stars, how could he hold within his narrow breast 
that vasty deep if nature had not given him holy eyes, a soul 
akin to her own, and turned it to herself ? Surely, lie says, 
from heaven must come the call to heaven, to commerce 
\uth the universe. 8 In an epigram of the Greek Anthology 
the astronomer Ptolemy declares : 11 1 know that 1 am 

mortal and a creature of a day, but when I search out the 
revolutions and winding paths of the stars, I no longer 
touch the earth with my feet, but stand by Zeus himself and 
take my fill of ambrosia, the food of the gods 

1. 303. no low ambition tempted them, nor glory’s 
tinsel sheen, nor lust of hoarded pelf. — We may compare 
the praise which the eloquent Christian Father Lactantius 
bestows, somewhat reluctantly, on the disinterested seekers 
after truth among the pagans. 41 Men of great and sur- 
passing genius,'* he says, 41 in giving themselves up wholly 
to learning, despising all active business both public and 
private, devoted all possible labour to the pursuit and quest 

truth, esteeming it a far more glorious thing to investigate 

1 Ovid, Fasti , i. 1 sq, 1 Manilius, i. 40-52. 

1 Manilius, ii. 105-125. 

4 Anthobgia PalaUna , ix. 577. See further F. Cumont, It Mysticisme 

* {Bruxelles, 1909), pp. 272-277 (pp. 19-24, separate reprint). 
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and know the reasons of things, human and divine f than to 
be diligent in heaping up wealth and amassing honours 
By which things, seeing that they are frail and earthly and 
pertain to the care of the body alone, no one can be made 
better or more righteous. These men were indeed most 
worthy to know the truth, which they desired so earnest]) 
to attain unto. For certain it is that some of them cast 
from them their own private substance and renounced ail 
pleasures to the end, that, naked and with girt up loins 
they might follow naked virtue alone : so much did thr> 
prize the name and authority of virtue, that in it alone the) 
judged to consist the reward of the highest good . ’ ’ 1 * * 

I. 307. no need that Ossa on Olympus should be piled. 
— Ovid refers to the legendary attempt of the giants Otus 
and Ephialtes to take heaven by storm by piling the Thessalian 
mountains on the top of each other. The poet here and 
elsewhere 4 * follows Homer in representing the giants putting 
Ossa on the top of Olympus, and Pelion on the top of Ossa.* 
But Virgil inverted the order of the mountains, saying that 
the giants, whom, he calls Coeus, Iapetus, and Typhoon 
strove to pile Ossa on Pelion, and Olympus on Ossa , 4 and 
this order in the superposition of the mountains is apparently 
adopted by Ovid himself in another passage . 6 

I. 310. give their own days to the wandering signs. 
By “ the wandering signs ” our author means the signs of 
the Zodiac, the constellations whose risings and settings he 
notes in order to fix the dates of the festivals. As these 
constellations change their places in the sky in the course of 
the year they may be said to wander. The reference is not 
to the planets (wXapijTcu, “ the wanderers ”), which the poet 
docs not notice. 

1. 313. you shall look in vain for the claws of the eight- 
footed Crab. — Columella also says that the Crab (that i$. 
the constellation Cancer) sets on the third day before the 
Nones of January, that is, on the third of January.* The 

1 Lactantius, Divin. Instit. i. i. * Ovid, Amares, li. i. 13 sq. 

* Homer, Oil. xi. 307-316 ; so, too, Apollodorus, i. 7. 4. Compare Horace- 

Odes, iii. 4. 5! sq., who omits Ossa. 

4 Virgil, Georg. i. 278 28a. Hyginus {Fab. 28) similarly represents Os* 

as piled on the top of Pelion, but does not mention Olympus. 

* Ovid. Mttam&rpk . i. 154 sq. 4 Columella, De rt rustic*, xl 2. 9‘ 
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statement is exact for the true setting of the constellation in 
the morning. Both writers probably drew their information 
from Caesar's calendar, but Ovid’s statement, as his text 
stands, refers to the setting of the constellation in the evening, 
which in fact took place more than five months later on 
the ninth of June. 1 He seems to have confused the morning 
with the evening setting of the constellation, unless we 
choose to correct the mistake by a slight alteration of the 
text, reading ubi nox aberit % 44 when the night has gone/’ 
for ubi nox aderit , 44 when the night has come *\ See 
the Critical Note. But Ovid's astronomical blunders, as we 
>hall sec later on, arc too numeroqs and glaring to permit 
us to save his scientific credit at the expense of the unanimous 
testimony of the manuscripts. 

I. 315. Should the Nones be at hand ... at the rising 
of the Lyre. --Columella and Pliny agree with Ovid in saying 
that the constellation of the Lyre rises on the Nones (the 
5th) of January, and they further say that the rising took 
place in the morning. From the passage of Pliny we 
gather that he and consequently, in all probability, Ovid 
and Columella, borrowed this statement from Caesar’s 
calendar. 2 If that was so, it follows that Caesar, or rather 
the astronomer on whom he depended, erred egregiously in 
his calculation ; for the apparent rising of the constellation 
at morning fell two months earlier, on the fifth of November, 
and the true rising still earlier. 3 

1 . 318. on the Agon&l mom Janus must be appeased. 

In the Maffeian and Praenestine calendars this day 
January 9) is marked with the letters AGON, and attached 
to them in the Praenestine calendar is a mutilated explana- 
tory note 14 Agonia . . . aut quia"} The same letters 
agon, ago, or AG are attached to March 17 in the Caeretan 
and Vatican calendars, 6 to May 21 in the Esquiline, Caeretan, 
^ tmusian, and Maffeian calendars, 6 and to December 1 x in 

1 Ideler, 14 Ober den astronomischcn Theil dcr Fa»ti dea Ovid ", Abhand * 
'i* ngtn dcr kistor .-philolog . K las se dcr Komgl. Akadcmte dcr Wtsstnuhaften eu 
aus den Jakrcn 2822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1*05), pp. 155 sq. 

1 Columella, Dt re rustua, xi. 2, 97 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist . xviii. 2*4. 

* Ideler, “ t)ber den aUronomischen Theil der Fa#ti dea Ovid ", Abhand* 
turtfen dcr kistor.philohg . A' las sc dcr Komgl Akadcmte dcr Wts sense haj ten, tu 

aus den Jakrcn 1822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1K25), pp. 144 sq. 

* C./.Z. i. 1 pp. 223, 231, 306. * C./.L. i.* p.312. • C./.L. i.*p. 31S. 
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the MafTeian, Praenestine, and Antian calendars. 1 In the 
Amitcrnine calendar this last day (December n) is marked 
by the letters AG IN,* which are probably a stonecutter’s 
mistake for AGON, though Mommsen formerly proposed to 
explain them as an abbreviation for ag(onia) iNfui), that 
is, “ an Agonia in honour of Inuus *\ But this conjecture is 
highly improbable. 3 The meaning of the letters AGON was 
unknown to the ancients, as we may gather from Ovid’s 
guesses in the following lines, and it has not been discovered 
by modern scholars, who have equally failed to trace any 
ritual connexion between the days (January 9, March 17, 
May 21, December 11) so marked in the ancient calendars ; 4 
unless, indeed, we accept the view of Wissowa that agonium 
was simply an old word for “ sacrifice ”, derived from the 
verb agere , “ to act which was technically used in the 
sense of ” to sacrifice ”, as Ovid himself reminds us a few 
lines below (line 322). In that case Ovid’s first guess would 
be substantially right, and we could understand why the 
letters AGON were appended to the names of diverse and 
unrelated deities on different days of the year. The form of 
the name agonium is attested by Festus, who says that it was 
the name of the day on which the Sacrificial Kinp/sacrin*cl 
a victim ; “ for the ancients called a victim an agyoma. Ihey 
also thought that the god who presides over ifthe doing of 
things {rebus agendis) was called Agonius, af td that his 
festival was called Agonalia .” 6 Further, Fest^us derived 
the name agonia , ” victim ”, from the verb a K cre > thus 
supporting the etymology adopted by Wissow;*'*. 7 l n agree- 

1 C.I.L. i.* p. 336. 3 C.I.L. i.» pit*- 2 45 j 336. 

* G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Munchon, n> °4). PP- 231 sq. 

4 L. Prcller, Romische Mythologies, 1. 178 iq. ; J. M arquardt, Romische 
Sfaafsvenvaltung , iii * 323 ; W. VVarde Fowler, Roman Ptestivals oj the Period 
of the Republic , pp. 2S0-2S2 ; G. Wissowa, Gesammeli ' c Abhandlungen , pp. 
108 sq., 23 1 sq.; id., Religion und Kultus der Romet’** PP 1 2 9> 3 1 7 note*, 
439 note V 

* G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 169 ne otc 1 » P*Hg*on und 
Kultus der Rbmer *, p. 29. 

* Festus, s v. u Agonium ", p. 9 ed. Lindsay, “ Ago»£ tum dies appellabatur , 

quo rex h osn am immolabat ; hostiam enim anttqui agonuf m vocabant. Agonium 
etiam putabant deum did praesidentem rebus agendis ; Agonalia eius festivi* 
totem.” The festiv?* Agonalia is mentioned also by M.v icr °6‘ us > w ho says that 
it was instituted by Numa ( Saturn . i. 4. 7 and 9). ’ 

7 Festus, s. v. “ Agonias ", p. 9 ed. Lindsay, “ Agi^ias hostias putant ab 
agendo diet as 
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ment with Festus, the great Roman antiquary Varro defines 
Agonal days as those in which the Sacrificial King sacrificed 
a ram in the king's house (Regia) ; and he derived the 
adjective Agonal from agone , n Shall I strike ? ” the question 
put by the priest's minister before killing the victim . 1 A 
comparison of these passages of Festus and Varro with the 
following passage of Ovid strongly suggests that the poet 
drew both his facts and his theories from Varro and Verrius 
Flaccus, the author of the treatise On the Signification oj 
Words , of which the work of Festus is an abridgement. Other- 
wise wc can hardly explain the coincidence between them in 
respect both of the derivation of Agonal from agone and the 
explanation of agonia as signifying a sacrificial victim or sheep. 

From Ovid’s statement that Janus must be appeased 
“ on the Agonal morn ” we may infer that the sacrifice of 
a ram offered on that day by the Sacrificial King in the 
king’s house was offered to Janus. 

But Festus suggests a second and quite different explana- 
tion of agonium. He says that perhaps agoni was a name 
for mountains, and that agonia were sacrifices offered on a 
mountain ; hence at Rome the Quirinal hill was called 
Agonus , and the Colline Gate was called porta Agonensis .* 
With this we may compare another mutilated gloss in Festus, 
which is probably to be restored as follows : “ Septimontium 
C seven hills ’) is the name of the day in December the 
third before the Ides (that is, December 11), which is called 
Agonalia in the calendars, because on that day sacrifices are 
offered on seven hills, the Palatine, the Velian, the Fagutalian, 
the Subura, the Cermalus, the Caclian, the Oppian, and the 
Ospian ”. 3 This festival of the Seven Hills ( Septimontium ) 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 12, “ Dies Agonales per quos rex in regia 
arietem immolat , Licit ab 1 agone eo quod interrogatur a principe civitatis et 
pnnerps gregis immolatur Here 1 read agone with K. O. Muller instead of 
agon with Goetz and Schoell, the latest editors of the treatise. 

* Festus, s.v. “ Agonium ”, p. 9 ed. Lindsay, “ Sive quia agonos dicebant 
monte* , Agonia sacrtficta , quae fiebant in monte ; hinc Romae mons Quirinalis 
dgnnus et Colima porta Agonensis 

Festus, s.v. ” Septimontium ”, restored by G. Wissowa, Gesammelie 
dbhandlungen, p. 234, “ ( Septimontium dies ap)pellatur mense ( Decembrt iii. idus, 

dicitur m) fastis Agonalia, {quod ea die septem m)ontibus fiunt sa{crtficia: 
Co i a ho, Velia , F)agutali, Subura, ( Cermalo , Caelio , Oppio ), Ctspio The 
Sduvs is restored, with some unimportant differences of detail, by Th. Mommsen, 
u * ( I i* f p. 336, and W. M. Lindsay in his edition of Festus, p. 458, Com- 
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on December u is confirmed by the entry under that date 
of Stptimemtium in a fragment of an ancient calendar (the 
Fasti GuidissoUnses ), 1 and by the entry under the same 
date of Siptimontia in the calendar of Philocalus.* But we 
have seen that December 1 1 was the day of the festival 
called Agonium or Agonia ; * hence it would seem that 
Fes t us identified the festivals called Agoniutn and Septi- 
montium. However, the two were distinguished by Joannes 
Lydus, though he recognized that they were celebrated on 
the same day ; according to him, the Agonu/ia, as he calls 
it, was a festival in honour of the Laurel-bearing Sun (by 
whom he probably meant Apollo), and the Septimontium 
was a festival in honour of the Seven Hills on which Rome 
was founded, but he names the hills differently from Festus . 4 
The question of the identity or difference of the Agoniutn and 
Sept imont turn remains obscure. Varro says that the day 
was called Septtmonttum after the seven hills on which 
Rome was built, but that it was a festival, not of the 
whole people, but only of the inhabitants of the hills . 4 It 
seems to have comprised a sacrifice, called Palatuar , offered 
on the Palatine Hill * by the priest called flamen Palatualis % 
who had charge of the sacred rites performed on the hill . 7 
The festival of the Seven Hills {St'pti montiu m ) is mentioned 
also b\ Plutarch, but all that we gather from his notice of it 
i: that on that day it was forbidden to use carts and carriages 
drawn by beasts of burden . 1 * A feature of the day w r as a 
banquet, which tin one occasion Domitian celebrated w'ith 
great profusion, distributing large baskets of provisions to 
senators and knights and smaller baskets to the multitude, 


pare Vrulti* i Pri.ilu*), j ** Sc|*tinv»ntumi ” p 45 a etl I.iruKuv, “ Septtmonfutm 
affviidS’jMi dum tntum, quod tn teptsm Uh n /aitebani uu rtfit turn : Palatum 
/ V/i*C f tit) a), SiiAitr,!, i'frmdls, i'aelu'. ()ppi,* ft i 'ttfto". Compare 
Fn*tu*, \ 1 Srptimontio ”, pp 474 . 470 »>tl l.iixUav. 

1 ( ’ / / > * n* 45,5. u <> * cj /.. i * { >p. 278, 336. 

* Above, pp 137 »«/ 

* Joanne% Lvlus /V mtHStk iv. 15^. pp. 172 stf e<l Wuens»<h. 

1 Varro. /V fang* a vj 24, ** /V* >fptimonttum nominatus ab his 

stpttm , )H yut> rtta urfr* tit ; Jena pjpuit, srd monianorum modo, 

ut puganafobu* \ paputtahu ( O. Mttllrrl, qut sunt a/uutus pug t ” ; compare 
*«/„, v. 41. 

* ^rttuk, jf.r* " Scptmionho ”. p. 47^ txl. I,m<ts&v 

f Fcsttuft, /.»*, *’ Paiawmih llamm ”, pp 2H4. 285 e<i. I.mtlsay. 

* Plutarch, A'tm. 69. 
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and himself setting the example of falling to . 1 The festival 
is mentioned by Tertullian among the things in which no 
C hristian should take part . 1 

1. 321. just before he dyes the brandished knife in the 
warm blood, he always asks M Agone ? M (“ Shall I pro* 
ceed ? M ). — Here Ovid' probably followed Varro, who, as we 
have already seen, similarly derived Agonal from the ques- 
tion agone put by the priest’s minister before he slaughtered 
the victim.* Hence these sacrificial butchers are said to 
have been called agones. 4 

I. 325. Others think the ancients called this festival Agnalia 
(** festival of lambs This proposed derivation of Agonalta 
from agna t “ a lamb M , is of course impossible. 

1. 327. because the victim fears the knives mirrored in 
the water before they strike. — The somewhat subtle thought 
of the sacrificial victim shrinking at the reflection in the 
water of the knife raised to strike is repeated by Ovid 
in another passage . 5 Wo can hardly doubt that the poet 
borrowed the idea from C allimachus, who speaks of the 
oxen breaking their hearts at sight of the sharp knife in 
the water.* 

I. 331. In the ancient tongue, too, agonia meant a sheep, 

-So Festus says that “ the ancients called a sacrificial victim 
\kostia) an agonia ”. 7 

I. 332 sq. the King of the Sacred Kites is bound to 
placate the divinities by sacrificing the mate of a woolly 
ewe. So Varro says that on an Agonal day " the King (of 
the Sacred Rites) sacrifices a ram in the king’s house ’*.* 

1 Suetonius, Domitian, 4. 5 

1 Tertullian, Dt rdolo/na, 10. As to the St ptmiontium hvr further '1 h 
Monimw*n, Homtsche Staatsreckt, m 1, pp 1 1} sq ; if. Jordan, fJte Studt 
Ai>m >m Albert hum, i. l, pp 199 sq „ it, 210 212, W. Warde J‘ owlet, Homan 
i f'lftra/s of the Period of the Hrpuhltr, pp 2**5 207 *, C» (resammelte 

l*>handfung€n, pp. 230*252 ; S. Platnrr, Topography and Manmmtnti of 
inrtrnf Home*, pp 3K.41. 

1 Varro, Dt lingua Latina, vi. ! 2. See above, p. 139. 

4 Lartantiuv Placid uv, on Statius, Theh. tv. 4O3 

4 Ovid, Afetamorph . xv. 134 sq “ Pcrcussaqut sanguine eultroi j infint in 
hqutda praevisos for si tan unda M . 

* Callimachus, Attia, iii. I. 10 sq. fp 206 «*d. Muir), fyAW iv 

t6r ot ftb*i <J£ruu' 6t pnhwwoi bapi&a. 

7 Fetfus, s v “ Agonium ”, p. Q ed. I.indnay. See above, p 13X. 

* Varro, l>« lingua Laima, vi. 12; com|varc Fcatuu, sv. ” Agonium ", 
V 9«d, Lindsay. Sec above, pp. 13K, 139. 
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Though Ovid here speaks of placating the divinities in 
general, it is probable that the ram was sacrificed to Janus 
in particular. 1 

I* 335. The victim is so called because it is felled by a 
victorious right hand. — The Romans had two words, victima 
and hostia , to designate an animal offered in sacrifice. The 
words were not sharply distinguished, but on the whole 
victima was applied to the larger and nobler victims, 
particularly cattle ( armenta)> and hostia to the smaller and 
meaner victims, such as sheep and goats ( pecudes ). 2 * Servius 
says that a hostia is a sacrifice offered by those who are 
about to march against an enemy (hostis) ; and that victima 
is a sacrifice offered after a victory (post victoriam). But this 
distinction, based on assumed etymologies of the two words, 
is untenable, and Servius himself admits that the words 
were used indiscriminately even by good authorities. 8 
Fcstus says that the greatest hostia was the sheep, not on 
account of its size, but by reason of its gentle nature. 4 Horace 
seems to use the words victima and hostia as equivalent ; 5 * 
and Pliny employs hostia as a general word to include the 
larger horned victims, that is, cattle. 0 

1 . 337. Of old the means to win the goodwill of gods 
for man were spelt and the sparkling grains of pure salt. — 
In a well-known ode Horace speaks of spelt and salt as an 
offering better fitted to appease the family gods ( Penates ) 
than a costly victim ; 7 and Tibullus mentions spelt and 
sputtering salt as the offering presented by one who has an 
evil dream and desires to avert the omen. 8 According to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, spelt (far) was the most ancient 
food of the Romans, as barley was of the Greeks ; hence 
the Romans began every burnt sacrifice with spelt, just as 
the Greeks began it with barley. 9 Pliny says that spelt 

1 Compare line 31 8, above, p. 137. 

* J, Marquardt, Ro mi sc he Staatsverwaltung , iii.* 17 1 ; G. Wissowa, Re- 
ligion uHti Kultus dcr Romer a , p. 412. 

a Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 334, “ Sed haec licenter confundit auctoritas 

4 Festus, s. 7 >. “ Maximam hostiam ”, p. 113 ed. Lindsay. 

5 Horace, Odes , iii. 23. 12 and 18. 

* Pliny, A 7 at. Hist . xxxiii. 39, “ Deorum causa in sacris nihil aliud excogi- 
tatum est quam ut aura ft s cormbus hostiae, maiores dumtaxat , immolarentur 

7 Horace, Odes, iii. 23. 16-20. • Tibullus, iii. 4. 9-ro. 

* Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit . Rom. ii. 25. 2. 
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was the first food used by the Latins in antiquity ; 1 and 
according to Verrius Flaccus the Romans used no other 
cereal for three hundred years . 8 In sacrifices, as Ovid here 
implies, they mixed the grain with salt : the mixture was 
called 14 salted meal ” (ntola salsa). 9 Pliny says that people 
who had no incense propitiated the gods and obtained 
favourable omens by an offering of this simple old kind . 4 
The custom of worshipping the gods with salted meal was 
said to have been instituted by King Numa , 5 who in Roman 
tradition occupied a position like that of Moses in Jewish 
tradition as the reputed founder of religious laws and in- 
stitutions. The spelt used in religious rites had to be toasted . 6 
In the most solemn form of Roman marriage a loaf of spelt 
was carried before the bride and offered to Jupiter, who on 
this occasion was addressed by the title Jupiter Farreus , 
that is, Spelt Jupiter; hence this form of marriage was 
called confarreatio? Ovid calls salt 41 pure ” probably on 
account of its use in purificatory ceremonies, to which its 
cleansing properties and its power of preserving organic 
bodies from decay seemed naturally to adapt it. Thus a 
house was cleansed from ceremonial pollution by burning 
“pure ” sulphur in it and by sprinkling it with water in which 
salt was mingled . 8 In Morocco bride and bridegroom at 
marriage are protected against evil spirits by the application 
of salt to their persons . 9 In Germany salt is generally 
believed to be a protection against witchcraft . 10 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 83. 

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 62. Compare Ovid, Fasti, vi. 313. 

3 See note on Fasti , vi. 249 (Vol. IV. pp. 174 sqq.). 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. i. 1 1 . 

• Pliny, Nat. Hist . xviii. 7. Compare Plutarch, Numa , 8. 8. 

• Pliny, xviii. 8. 

7 Gaius, Instit. i. 112, “ Farreo in rnanurn convemunt per quoddam genus 
sacnficii quod lovi farreo fit ; in quo farreus pants adhibetur , unde etiam 
confarreatio dicitur” ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 10, li In sacris nihil religiosius 
confarreatioms vinculo erai , novae que nuptae farreum praeferebant." In the 
passage of Gaius the words quod lovi farreo fit are wanting in the old texts, 
including that of Poste (Oxford, 1875). It appears that the words were first 
supplied, presumably from the manuscript, by Studemund. See J. Marquardt, 
Das Pnvatleben der Romer 3 , p. 33 note 1 ; compare G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Romer *, pp. 1 18 sq. ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 1172 sq. 

8 Theocritus, xxiv. 96-98. 

• E. Westermarck, Short History of Marriage (London, 1926), pp. 199, 216 ; 
compare id., Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), pp. 103- 105. 

10 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks aherglaube 2 (Berlin, 1869), p. 91, § 1 18. 
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I. 341. Euphrates had sent no incense, India no balm. — 

Incense ( tus ) did not come to Rome from the Euphrates or 
Mesopotamia but from Arabia alone, and not from the whole 
of Arabia but only from the spice - bearing country of 
the Sabaeans, 1 the Sheba of the Old Testament. Of this 
Virgil was aware.* It is said that even among the Arabs 
only three families were charged with the cultivation of 
the incense-bearing trees : the members of these families 
were accounted sacred ; and while they were engaged in 
cutting the trees and collecting the precious resin which 
exuded from the trunks, they might not pollute themselves 
by contact with women or funerals. 8 When the incense 
had been collected, it was brought on camels a distance of 
eight days’ journey to Sabota, the capital of the Sabaean 
kingdom, situated on a high mountain. The caravans 
might travel only by a single road, and to diverge from it 
was made by the kings a capital offence. On reaching the 
city the caravans might enter only by a single gate, and there 
the priests exacted a tithe for the god called Sabis or Sabin, 
the tithe being taken by measure, not by weight. Until it had 
been paid, no traffic in the incense was permitted. 4 So abun* 
dant, it is said, were the incense-bearing trees in this part of 
Arabia that in summer, when the breeze blew from the land, 
the perfume was wafted out to mariners at sea, 1 a tradition 
which Milton has made good use of in describing Satan’s 
approach to Paradise. 4 Ovid is more accurate in mentioning 
India as the land from which balm ( costum or costos ) was 
brought to Italy : Pliny tells us that the root and the leaves 
of the shrub were highly valued by the Indians (Hindoos) ; 
two sorts of it, a black and a white, grew in an island at the 
mouth of the Indus, and of the two the white was the better. 7 
Cos turn or costos is the root of Saussurea lappa, a native of 
Cashmere, still used for scenting shawls. 8 

1 Pliny, AW. Hist . xii. *51-52. 

* Virgil, OVvr^. li, 117,” Saits at turra tirga S abac is ' \ 

* Pliny, AW. Hist. xii. 54 

* Pliny. Atf/. Htst xn 52 sun! (*5. As to the spice-bearing country of the 
Sabaean# see Strabo, xvi 4. 10 ; Diodorus Siculus, lii 46. 

1 Diodorus Siculus, in. 40. 4 5. 6 Milton. /’aradise Lost , iii. 159-167. 

T Pliny, AW. ///<■/ xii. 41. Lucan uses the feminine form of the name 
{PkarsaL ix. 917, " League costos 

* Sir W. T. Thisrtton-Dycr, in C\ >m pan ton to Latin Studies , edited by Sir 
J. K. Sandy* 1 (Cambridge, 1921), p. 88. 
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The Romans were well aware, as we may gather from 
the present passage of Ovid, that the use of incense in re* 
hgious rites was a comparatively modern innovation. Pliny 
says that in the days of Troy incense was not employed 
in prayer . 1 Even in his own time, he tells us, the appearance 
of the incense tree was not certainly known ; for, though the 
Roman arms had penetrated into a great part of Arabia, no 
Latin writer had described the tree, and the envoys who came 
from Arabia to Rome in his own lifetime had left the subject, 
perhaps purposely, even more obscure than they found it . 8 
When the Christian Father Arnobius wrote about the end 
oi the fourth century, he fiercely attacked the use of incense 
m religious rites as a comparatively modern invention 
“ novella enim propemoJum res est ”) : incense, he says, was 
unknown in the heroic ages : Ktruria, “ the mother of 
superstition ”, had not so much as heard a report of it : 
it was never employed in worship during the four hundred 
sears that the Alban kingdom lasted : neither Romulus 
nor Numa, that contriver of religious rites, was aware of its 
existence, as the use of spelt in the ancient sacrifices suffices 
to demonstrate. Thus in the days of old neither gods nor 
men desired the employment of this newfangled incense, 
which in Arnobius’s own time was regularly burned on 
pagan altars in front of the images of the gods. Arnobius 
knew that incense was a resin that exuded from the bark of 
trees, and he asked why any other sort of resin would not 
serve equally well to raise clouds of smoke by its combustion 
on the altars ? 8 It seems clear that, when the pious Father 
penned this invective, the Catholic Church had not yet 
borrowed from paganism the use of incense in its solemn 
ritual. 

The incense (tus) of the ancients is believed to be what 
is now called olibanum , a resinous gum which exudes from 
incisions made in the b**rk of several species of Boswellia, 
a tree which grows on bare limestone rocks in the mountains 
of Somaliland (East Africa) and the south of Arabia. Aden 
is the port where it is chiefly received . 4 

j Pliny, Nat. Hist . xiu. 2 . 1 PIin>, Nat Hist . xii. 55*57. 

Arnobius, Ad vers us Nationcs , vii. 26-27. 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia , New Edition, vol. vii. (London and Edinburgh, 
10201 p. 596. 
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SAVINE AND LAUREL 


1* 343*545 


I. 343, The altar wai content to smoke with savine.— 

Savinc ( herba Sabina) is a species of Juniper (Juniperus 
Sabina) ; it is a low, much-branched and widely spreading 
shrub with very small evergreen leaves. It bears little 
black berries, covered with a pale blue bloom. Its foliage 
has a strong, aromatic, penetrating odour, 1 * which no doubt 
explains why it was burned on Roman altars before incense 
was imported from the East. Savine was burned with olive 
wood and laurels to raise a smoke at the shepherds* festival 
of the Parilia on the twenty-first of April.® Pliny says that 
many people used savine instead of incense for the purpose 
of fumigation ; 3 and Virgil, or the author of the Cule: r, 
observes that “ for the men of old the savine stood instead 
of rich frankincense M , 4 a passage which Ovid may have had 
here in mind. 

I. 344 the laurel burned with crackling loud. — The crack- 
ling of laurel in the fire was regarded as an omen that the 
corn crops would be good that year. 5 * Witches also burned 
laurel as a means of kindling, by sympathetic magic, the 
flame of love in the breasts of the men they loved, and they 
marked the crackling of the leaves in the fire 3 

I. 345. garlands woven of meadow flowers. — According 
to Pliny, garlands or crowns were at first confined to gods. 
Father Liber, the Latin equivalent of Dionysus, was said 
to have been the first to crown himself with ivy. After- 
wards a custom was introduced of crowning the victims 
offered in sacrifice as well as the gods to whom the animals 
were sacrificed. Still later came the practice of crowning 
the victors in the sacred games ; but in crowning them the 
presiding magistrate declared that they received this high 
honour not for their own sake but for the sake of their 
country. At Rome a victorious general was crowned at 
his triumph, and the crown was afterwards dedicated in a 
temple. 7 Lactantius alludes to the custom of crowming 

1 Chambers's Encyclopaedia, New Edition, vol. vi. (London and Edinburgh. 

IQ25) p 379 

* Ovid, Fasti , iv 741 sq. * Pliny, AW. Hist. xxiv. 102. 

* Culex. 404, ** llffhaquc fur is opes pnscis t mi tat a Sabints 

* Tibullus, li. 5. S1-S4. 

* Theocritus, ii. 23-26 ; Virgil, Eel. viii. 83-S4 ; Propertius, ii. (iii.) 2$ 

(20 or 25 or 26) 36, 7 Pliny, AW. Hist. xvi. 9-10, 
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the images of the gods , 1 and Juvenal to the custom of 
crowning the victims . 1 

I. 347. The knife that now lays bare the bowels of the 
slaughtered bull had in the sacred rites no work to do. — Here 
and in what follows Ovid appears to assume that in the 
olden time animals were not sacrificed, and that the only 
offerings consisted of vegetable products, such as corn, 
dowers, and aromatic herbs. There seems to have been 
in classical antiquity a persistent tradition of a period in the 
distant past when man was a strict vegetarian and spared 
the lives of all the animals, deeming them his kindred. It 
was said that in the time of Numa the sacrifices were mostly 
bloodless, consisting of meal, libations, and the least costly 
things, and it was observed that the practice conformed to 
the principles of Pythagoras , 5 one of whose precepts was to 
offer no slaughtered victims to the gods and to worship only 
at bloodless altars . 4 Ovid represents Pythagoras declaring 
that in the Golden Age men lived on herbs and the fruit of 
trees and never defiled their lips with blood : in those happy 
clays the birds winged their way unmolested through the 
air : fearless the hare frisked in the ploughed fields : no 
too confiding fish hung on the baited hook : all the world 
was friendly and at peace . 6 

The tradition of such an age of innocence in the 
remote past was set forth most fully in the treatise 
On the Abstinence from Animal Flesh written by the 
pagan philosopher Porphyry in the fourth century of our 
era. The- treatise has come down to us entire. In it 
the author maintains that men of old offered to the gods 
only the fruits of the earth, but not animals, and that they 
themselves subsisted on vegetable food alone, not taking 
the life or tasting the flesh of any living creature . 4 Among 
the proofs which he adduces of this thesis he points to an 
altar in the island of Delos at which even down to his own 
time no animal might be sacrificed, hence it went by the 
name of the Altar of the Pious ; and as an example of 

1 Lactantius, Dtvin. Instil, ii. 1. 

* Juvenal, xiii. 63. The custom of crowning the victims is mentioned by 
hucian {De sacrifuns , 12). * Plutarch, Numa , 8. 8. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, viii. 1. 22. * Ovid, Metamorph , xv. 96-103. 

4 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 5-7, 20-22, 27*31. 
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primitive vegetarianism he cites the Pythagoreans* who 
abstained as a general rule from eating animal flesh the 
whole of their lives. 1 Further* he quotes utterances of the 
Delphic oracle to prove that the gods loved offerings of the 
fruits of the earth more than the blood and fat of slaughtered 
kine. Thus he tells of a certain Thessalian man who sacri- 
ficed to Apollo at Delphi hecatombs of oxen with gilded 
horns, but the priestess told him that the god preferred a 
man from llermione who had offered barley cakes, which 
he had drawn with three fingers out of his wallet. 1 

Again, Porphyry relates how a certain very rich man, the 
owner of much cattle, came to I Delphi from Magnesia in Asia 
Minor, lie was wont out of his abundance to offer magnificent 
sacrifices* every year, hoping thus to be well pleasing to 
the gods. So when he was come to the sanctuary hr 
sacrificed a hecatomb In grand style to Apollo, and then 
inquired of the oracle who was the man that had best 
honoured the god and offered the mi< nfices that were hion: 
pleasing to him Now he expected that he himself would 
be awarded the first prize for piety by the grateful deity 
What then was his surprise when the priestess answered 
that the man who best worshipped the gods was Clearchus. 
of Methydrium in Arcadia. While the vanity of the inquirer 
was disappointed by t his answer, his curiosity was piqued 
to see the man of whom the deity thought so highly and l<> 
learn from him the manner of his sacrifices. So he made a 
jotirnev for the purpose to the little town of Methydrium, 
situated m the very heart of the Arcadian highlands. The 
spot is now deserted * vineyards occupy the site of thr 
ancient city, though here, as in so many forlorn places of 
Greece, mouldering remains of walls and towers still testify 
to the tide of life which oner peopled the now- tnrlanchoK 
solitude. When he was come to the town and looked about 
him, the heart of the rich man w f as filled with contempt for 
the pettiness and poverty of the place and its inhabitants, 
and he said to himself that even if they all clubbed together 
they could not honour the gods more magnificently than he 
did by himself ; how then could a single townsman surpass 
him in piety ? However, having come so far* he thought 
1 Fwrpbyry, /V sfclfci *•*», ii. aS. * Porphyry, Xk •h timmti* «L 15. 
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he might as well see and question the man whom the god 
had praised so highly* Accordingly he found Clearchus 
and put his question to him* Clearchus replied that he 
was diligent in offering sacrifices to the gods at the proper 
times* Every month at new moon he cleaned and burnished 
the images of Hermes and Hecate and of all the other deities 
bequeathed to him by his forefathers* and he crowned the 
mwges with flowers and honoured them with incense, and 
brls of barley, and cakes ; and every year he offered public 
sacrifices, never missing a single festival. Hut at these 
<a» ritices he did not worship the gods with the slaughter of 
oxen and the chopping up of victims, but with the first* 
fruits of the earth and the natural produce of the seasons . 1 

Again Porphyry tells us that once upon a time, after a 
great victory over the Carthaginians, the tyrants, who had 
turned their forces for the defeat of the common enemy, vied 
with each other in bringing thank-offerings of hecatombs to 
the god at Delphi ; and having done so they inquired with 
which of all the sacrifices the deity was delighted the most. 

< omrary to their expectation Apollo answered that lie was 
i*«'t pleased with the barley cakes of Docnnus, Now 
b<>* mius was a poor peasant who wrung a scanty subsistence 
from a patch of stony ground on the heights above Delphi, 
•md that same day he had come down to the sanctuary and 
■•ftcred the god a few handfuls of barley groats from hi* 
"•diet, and with that humble offering the god was better 
pleased than with all the hecatombs of the tyrants.* 

I he preference thus accorded by the deity to the fruits of 
d»e earth over the blood and flesh of victims »s in striking 

< "Otrast to the view' of sacrifice taken by the author ol 
benesis, who tells us that God did not respect the offering 
*f Cain, which consisted of the fruits of the ground, but 
dut he did respect the offering of Abel, which consisted of 
die firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof . 8 I he 
writer of this passage was far removed in thought, not only 
from the gentle Greek philosopher, but also from the prophet 
of his own nation who declared that God was weary of the 

1 Porphyry, £k sitttjunfn, ii. |6» A* to the sfauittefi «n 4 rotes of 
Metbydftem set my not* on humuu, viii. |6. I (voL ir. p. |U). 

1 Porphyry, D* skmmwh*, b. 17, * Genesis hr* idk 
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multitude of sacrifices, that his soul hated the appointee! 
feasts, that he delighted not in the blood of bullocks and 
lambs and hc-goata, that he could not abide the Sabbath, 
and that even incense was an abomination to him. 1 

Not content with expounding his theory of the greater 
antiquity and higher value of vegetable offerings, Porphyry 
attempted, like Gvid in the present passage but more 
systematically, to trace the downward steps by which man- 
kind had declined to the practice of bloody sacrifices, 
including the sacrifice of human beings. According to him, 
the first offerings were made from the wild products of the 
earth, grass, leaves, and roots. Then, when men had begun 
to till the ground, they offered barley to the gods, at first 
the whole grain, but afterwards the grain crushed and 
ground in the form of groats and meal. The use of barley 
groats thrown into the fire at the dose of every sacrifice 
continued to the last, in Porphyry’s opinion, to testify to the 
practice of the first authors of agriculture. The cultivation 
of wheat and the other cereals came later, and in time cakes 
of wheat and other grains found a place in the offerings to 
the gods. Of this gradual evolution of vegetable sacrifices 
Porphyry discovered evidence in the procession which, down 
to his own day, wound through the streets of Athens in 
honour of the Sun and the Seasons ; for the offerings which 
were carried on these occasions consisted entirely of the fruits 
of the earth, such as wild grasses and herbs of diverse sorts, 
acorns, pulse, barley, wheat, and cakes and soup or porridge 
made out of these ingredients. But as time w*cnt on, and 
lawlessness and disorder spread in the world, men learned 
to slaughter each other and the beasts, and so they came to 
stain their once innocent altars w ith animal and even human 
blood, and more than that to devour the flesh of their 
victims. Such, according to Porphyry, was in brief the 
sad history of human declension from an age of innocence 
and virtue.* 

On the sorts of animals offered in sacrifice Porphyry 
makes some remarks which deserve to be borne in mind 
by the historians of this particular branch of human folly. 
He observes that the animals sacrificed are, at a rule, not 
* ImiNttii 10*15. * PoqAyty, Ik «MS«nlW, & $*7. 
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fkr<T and dangerous beasts, nor yet useless and repulsive 
creatures, such as snakes, scorpions, and monkeys, but 
gentle and useful animals, such as cattle, sheep, and some 
lauds of birds ; in fact, in his choice of victims man has been 
determined by his own tastes rather than by those of the gods, 
for the animals that he kills in sacrifice are just those which 
he likes to eat, and which indeed he devours after offering a 
)t»t1tun, often an inferior portion, of the flesh to the deities. 1 * * * * * 

I. 349. The first to joy in blood of gready sow was 
Ceres, who avenged bar crop by the just slaughter of the 
guilty boast. — Elsewhere Ovid has put in the mouth of 
IMhagoras the notion that the pig was the first animal to 
iwtr sacrificed on account of the harm that it did to the crops. 1 
I he pig was sacrificed to Demeter, the Greek equivalent of 
< errs, in her mysteries at Eleusis, and a reason assigned for 
the sacrifice was that pigs injure the corn ; * not only that 
thc> ate the grain, but that bursting into the fields they laid 
low the young shoots or grubbed them up.* The ravage# 
that wild pigs make in fields of corn are indeed notorious* 
A» cording to fine tradition, it was Triptolemus who first 
sacrificed a pig to Ceres (Demeter), liecause he found that 
the animal had grubbed up the seed winch he had received 
trom Ores, and which he had just planted m the ground * 
A different account of the first sacrifice of a pig is given by 
Porphyry. According to him, in the early days of mankind, 
whin the lives of animals were stiii sacred, a certain woman 
turned Hymenc accidentally shot a pig. Mortified at the 
trinu*, her husband repaired to Delphi and inquired of the 
oracle what could be done to expiate the outrage. The gttd 
l**>k the matter lightly and pardoned the sinner , hence 
*>er after the killing of pigs was accounted legitimate, 9 
Genius tells us that sacrificial victims were chosen on the 
ground either of their similarity or of their opposition to 
the deities to whom they were offered. I hus, according to 
him, the pig was sacrificed to Ceres because it injures the 

1 Pwphyry, /h air/ixfHfis, 22-25. 1 Ox» 4 , Afel*metpk> iv m itj. 

* Scholis** on Avutophsi**, /><*»• 3J* * t d ♦ <m Atkmr*. 747, mud 

'n /V**, J74 • Arlua. AW A mm x. Ife 

* I h«vr rolklfid fTwWf in Tkt Gtl&n fleufk, P«rt V Sfimit 0/ tkr fWw 

#/ tki Wild* vul, u f>p 11 Iff, 

* Hjrgfau*, M 277. * Poiphjriy, ZV w 9. 
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com, and a goat wot sacrificed to Liber (Dionysus) because 
it injures the vines ; and for a similar reason a shc~go&t 
was sacrificed to Aesculapius, the god of health, because & 
»he~goat is never free from fever* On the other hand black 
victims are sacrificed to Pluto on the principle of similarity, 
because the infernal god is dark* 1 Varro, like Ovid, thought 
that the pig was the first victim offered in sacrifice, but he 
assigns no motive for the choice of the victim In proof ot 
the antiquity of the rite he refers to the sacrifice of pigs in 
the mysteries of Ores (Dcmetcr), at the conclusion of a 
treaty, and at the marriages of ancient kipgs and great 
noblemen in Etruria. 1 Pigs arc sacrificed for the good of 
the crops by some of the hill tribes of Assam I hus among 
the Lhota Nagas, when the rice is coming into ear, the 
priest sacrifices a pig, praying to Rangsi, the deity of thr 
t rops, that the rice harvest may be good * 1 he Ao Nagas of 

Assam also sacrifice pigs for the good of the crops 4 Thr 
Rabhas, a Mongolian people of Assam, worship a goddess of 
the crops called lihai Kho or Khoksi Bai At a great annual 
festival in her honour, which lasts seven da> they sacrifice 
fat gelded pigs in order that the trops may be good, the 
rams copious, and that no earthquakes mav happen O n> 

special occasions also they sat rifitr a big pig for a big crop * 
In the agricultural customs and beliefs of modern European 
peasantry, whith are saturated with reminiscent e» of primi- 
tive paganism, the spirit of the corn is often conceived to 
lie emlxidied in the form of a pig, and it is not impossible 
that Ceres or Demeter herself was so conceived before, with 
the growth of anthropomorphism, she was transformed into 
the likeness of a beautiful woman. If that were so, the killing 
of a pig m her ritual would be the slaying of the divinity 
herself. It would lie a sacrament rather than a sacrifice/ 


1 totviut, on Vkvjd, ttiwsr h 

4 V*m> #*rwm rtifinnM, li 4.9. In Out (MUMgf tto tost, m* cMI hf 
KA itown to to ia tom* disorder 

* J F. MUk, 7k* f,k*4* (Lavadtoo. p 50 , dMttput pp $«, 54 9f 

* J I* MOU 7 k* 4 * A 4£*t (tendon, 191^), pp no, ill 

* Imum **/ t^ll, vt>l ut Att*m i, Part 1. Report t bf J, McSvine 

C^tikUkMSW* "*'** P *44 

4 A« to (to ftptm ni ito mm in tto form erf a pig, «e* Tk* Grtdrm Bmgk 
tot V $f*r air *f tk* Cm *f tk* SWrf, id i pp joj , and a* to (to 
itoltoi m ttoKrtw to tto pig, n. pp. i4>u. 
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I, 35J. terrified by bar txamplt, bffl|y goat, you should 
Ii«t qMurad tbs fiat - shoo!. — Coats were sacrificed to 
Baichus, the god of the vine, and the reason commonly 
assigned for the sacrifice was that goats injured the vine by 
nibbling it and were, therefore justly punished by being 
slaughtered at the altar. 1 The first place at which the goat 
tj> said to have been sacrificed for this offence was Icarium 
or Icana,* the earliest seat of the worship of Dionysus 
Bacchus) in Attica 1 But since the god was himself some* 
times conceived of as a goat, it is possible that the sacrifices 
of goats in his worship, like the sacrifices of pigs in the 
worship of Demeter, were originally sacramental, that is, 
the god may have hern supposed to lx* killed in the form of 
the animal. 4 

I 357 Pray gnaw the fins, thou hs-goat. this and 
the following line are translated from a Greek epigram by 
L\cnus. In it a vine is supposed to address a goat, saying . 

Though thou eatest me to the root, yet will I bear fruit 
tmuigh to jxrnr a libation on thee when thou art sacrificed, 

< 1 billy-goat " • 

1 35<> Thy foe, Bacchus, Is given up to thus for punish- 
ment. Ovid here uses, perhaps with mock solemnity, a 
< hmcal expression of the law . 4 
1 362 But the ok and you, ys peaceful sheep, what wee 
your sin? ^Sirmlarlv, in the plea for sparing the lives of 
iimnals which Ovid purs m the mouth of Pythagoras, he 
represents the sage as admitting the guilt of pigs and goats, 
but asking what sheep and oxen have done to deserve death 
at the hands of men , he reminds thetr butchers of the 

* Vsrvo, ftcrum Rmituarum, i 2 19 , Virgil, OWj> ii 3S0 if , Ovtd, 
Vttam*rpk iv 1 14 tf 

1 Porphyry, V* «A#/n mw/j* u. to. 

' Sst amc on /*#** * * , hr 930 ( Vol til pp 414 *f ) 

4 St n» GMm 0**gk, fait V. \fi%rn* 0 / tkr <V* md *f M# Wild, vol I, 
SP wd.fi. pp I W 
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benefits which they derive from the wool and milk of sh **p 
and from the labours of oxen in the plough. 1 

I. 363. Aristatns wept because be saw Us bees UDed. 

The following story of Aristaeus and his bees is told more 
at length and with great poetic beauty by Virgil.* Oiai 
here introduces the tale in order to explain the custom 
slaughtering cattle in sacrifice. Diodorus Siculus relate* 
in agreement so far with Virgil, that Aristaeus was a son of 
Apollo by the n>mph Cyrene ; that he was brought up h\ 
the nymphs, who taught him the arts of making cheese, 
constructing beehives, and cultivating olives ; that thus 
instructed he communicated these useful inventions to 
mankind, who in gratitude for these benefits honoured him 
as a god, like Dionysus. He was revered particularly m 
( cos, where, by offering a sacrifice at the rising of the Dog 
Star (Sinus), he put an end to a pestilence which had been 
devastating the whole of Greece. He wandered also to 
Sardinia, Sicily, and other islands, dispensing the blessing* 
of his discoveries wherever he went and reaping his reward 
in the gratitude of the people. In Sicily he was worshipped 
as a god, especially by olive-growers. Finally, he settled 
on Mount Hacmus m Thrace, and after dwelling there for 
some time vanished away. Hut after his death he was 
attorded divine honours by the barbarians as well as by thf 
Greek* 1 Pindar represents the Centaur Chiron prophesying 
that at his birth the nymphs would drop nectar and ambrosia 
on the lips of Aristaeus, and that he would be known among 
men by the names of the Immortal Zeus, the Pure Apollo, 
the Hunter (Agnus), and the Herdsman (Nomius) as well 
as by that of Aristaeus. 1 The titles of Hunter and Herds* 
man were specially bestowed on him by the people of Mount 
Haem us 1 

With regard to the sacrifice which Aristaeus offered 
to the Dog .star in the island of Ceos we gather some 
more particulars from Apollonius, supplemented by a note 
of his Scholiast. From them we learn that the Minoan 
Isles, that it, the Cyclades, were parched by a long drought* 


» 

* 
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and that in their distress the inhabitants applied to Apollo, 
who advised them to send for Ari&tacus. He came and 
srttkd in the island, bringing with him some Arcadians, 
descendants of Lycaon. There he built a great altar to 
Humid (JJkmaws) Zeus, and offered sacrifices in the mountains 
to the Dog Star (Sirius) and to Zeus himself, the son of 
C run us. For that reason the Etesian winds cool the land 
rvrry year for forty days ; and in Ceos down to this day, 
t*v» Apollonius, the priests offer sacrifices before the rising 
nf the Dog Star. 1 According to the note of the Scholiast 
on this passage, the inhabitants of Ceos awaited the rising 
of the Dog Star fully armed, 1 as if they would repel by force 
the assault of his burning heat ; for like many people in 
antiquity they attributed the glowing heat of July to the 
influence of the bright star then conspicuous in the nightly 
sky . 1 


1. 365. his astir* mother. - Cyrene, the mother of 
Aristaeus, was a daughter of Hypseus, king of the Lapiths 
in Thessaly, who was a son of the river PeneusA Hence 
Cyrene through her father was a water-nymph and therefore 
blue, like other nymphs of the water. Virgil represents her 
dwelling in the crystal depths of the river, where in her 
watery palace she received and comforted her sorrowing 
A few lines below Ovid speaks of the azure beard of 
the sc a -god Proteus. 

1 . 367. Thy losses Proteus will retrieve end will show 
thee how to make good all that is gone.— Virgil has described 
*t much greater length the interview of Aristaeus with the 
oracular and shape-shifting sea-god Proteus, whom he 
caught slumbering on the yellow sands surrounded by hts 
seals on a summer noon 1 It is true that in Virgil’s narrative 
the sea-god, carried away by the pathos of the tale of Orpheus 
his lost Eurydice, quite forgets to explain how Aristaeus 
•s to bring to life his dead bees ; but the defect in the oracle 
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It supplied by Cyrenc, She tells him to pick out (bur fix* 
hulls and as man y heifers, to sacrifice them to the nymphs 
in their leafy grove, and to leave the carcasses there tw 
eight days. On the ninth morning he was to pay funeral 
honours to Orpheus by offering him poppies and a Mack 
lamb ; then he was to revisit the grove. He complied wuk 
his mother's injunctions, and when on the ninth morning ht 
revisited the grove, great was his surprise to hear the butt 
of bees in the rotting carcasses of the slaughtered cattlf 
and to see the insects swarming out in clouds and settling 
in clusters on the trees of the grove . 1 

VirgiFs account of the interview of Aristaeus with 
Proteus, and of the way in which he succeeded in binding 
the reluctant god despite his transformations, is closch 
modelled on Homer’s description of the meeting which 
Menelaus had with the same shy and shifty deity in the 
island of Pharos off the mouth of the Nile ; and just as m 
Virgil the advice to consult the oracular god is given by i 
water-nymph, so in Homer it is given by the sea-god's own 
daughter Kidothea, who betrayed to the handsome Greek 
stranger the secret of her divine father’s little weakness * 
In Homer the prophetic deity turns himself successively mtr ] 
a bearded lion, a serpent, a leopard, a great boar, water I 
and a tall leafy tree before, held fast in the grip of Menelaus, 
he umsents to reveal the future to the importunate inquirer 1 
Virgil cuts the pantomime somewhat shorter, saying that 
Proteus converted himself into all sorts of wonderful things 
— fire, a horrible wild beast, and a flowing river, until at 
last, alt his tricks l>eing played out, he resumed the shape ot 
a man, or rather of a god, and held discourse with Aristaeus . 1 
Such transformations arc characteristic of Greek water- 
spirits, who effect them for the purpose of giving the slip to 
importunate suitors Thus, when Pelcus caught the sea- 
goddess Thetis to make her his bride, she is said, in various 
accounts, to have changed into fire, water, wind, a tree, a 
bird, a tiger, a lion, a serpent, and a cuttle-fish to escape 
him, and it was in the form of a cuttle-fish, according to the 
learned Tsetses, that Pelcus at last gripped and hold her 
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f w t 1 Again* when Hercules was charged by ht» task* 
master to bring him the golden apples of the Hesperides, he 
,id not know where to look for them, but luckily he fell in 
««th the nymphs of Zeus and Themis, who dwelt in a cave 
betide the river Erfdanui, and they told him to inquire of 
the sea -god Ncreus where the golden apples were to be 
found So Hercules seized Ncreus, and though the sea- 
turned into water and fire, the hero clung to him till he 
returned to his natural shape and directed him to the land 
of the Hesperidcs 1 Again, towards the dose of his laborious 
r de Hercules had a tussle with the river-god Achelous, who, 
'tiding himself no match for the hero, turned himself 
tuiiesstvely into a serpent and a bull, but all in vain* 
indeed, the river-god is said to have l>cen in the habit of 
a turning all sorts of shapes 4 When he applied for the hand 
i the fair Dejamra, he presented hiinvelf in the likeness first 
rf a hull and afterwards of a serpent, hut failing to make a 
<i\nur«tblc impression in these shapes, he next came in the 
*kU of a man with a hull-like head and streams of water 
lowing from his shaggy beard. But still the lady shrank 
rom him in horror 4 

l t7<> swarms of boos hive out of the putrid b o m : 
ww lift snuffed out brought to the birth a thousand. -• 

fhiv fable of the spontaneous generation of bees in the 
>utrcf>ing carcass of an ox is countenanced by Varro* and 
vpeated by Columella, who in support of it quotes Deme- 
nt us and Mago as well as Virgil According to him, the 
■me of year at which this marvel could take place was 
w tween the summer solstice and the rising of the Dog Star 
s »nu«o ? a period which, according to the manuscripts, he 
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reckoned at thirty days. 1 Virgil clearly had the same time 
of the year in mind, for he says that, when Aristaetts sought 
the advice of Proteus, the Dog Star (Sirius) was biasing in 
the sky, the grass was withered, and the rivers were dried 
up * — a faithful description of Greece in the height of summer 
It is therefore probably not without significance that Aristam 
is said to have sacrificed to the Dog Star at its rising on behalf 
of the whole of Greece.* Modern biology has completely 
explained the fable of Aristaeus and the bees. What are 
generated in a rotting carcass are not bees, as the ancient* 
thought, but drone-flies which resemble and indeed mimic 
bees, but are easily distinguished from bees because they 
have only two wings instead of four. Of course the drone- 
flies are not spontaneously generated, but hatched out, at 
first in the form of maggots, from eggs laid by drone-fliti 
in the putrefying carcass. 4 

I. 381. shameless it cropped the holy herbs. — Ovid 
is engaged in explaining how the various animals now 
offered in sacrifice came to incur sentence of death after 
having tvern at first universally spared by man. The poet 
has dealt v\ ith the pig* the goat, and the ox ; it is now the 
turn of the sheep, and he finds its offence to have been that , 
of cropping some holy herbs which a pious old dame used to 
offer to the rural gods. The word here translated <# holy 
herbs M is vnbenas, In a note on this passage the excellent 
scholar William Ramsay says that M verbena , although 
usually considered the same with the herb we call vervain, 
seems to have t>oen frequently used by the ancients in a 
wider sense to denote the leaves and branches of any sacred 
tree or shrub, such as the laurel, myrtle, olive, rosemary, or 
even grass when it grew within a holy inclosurc and was 
applied to holy purposes ’*.* In support of this definition 
he refers to a note of Servius in which that learned com- 
mentator says that verbena was properly a sacred herb taken 
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(mm a sacred place on the Capitol, with which the aacred 
functionaries called the Fetial* and the Pater Patratus 
gowned themselves when they were about to make a treaty 
or to declare war ; but in practice the word was applied 
improperly to all hallowed leaves, such as laurel, olive, and 
myrtle ; and he quotes from Terence the expression, " Take 
m way the sacred herbs (verbenas) from the altar”, where 
L the sacred herbs ” appear to have been myrtle 1 A 
«ynonym for verbena* was sagmma, a word which is thus* 
explained by Festus : M Verbenae, that is, pure herb*, are 
tailed sagmina because they were fetched from a sacred 
plaic (ex loco sancto) by a consul or praetor for envoys 
vetting out to make a treaty or to declare war”. 1 This 
account of sagmina and verbena* is confirmed by Pliny, 
who says that the two words signified the same thing, 
♦<> wit, a grass (gramen ) plucked up along with its 
fifth from the citadel, that is, the Capitol, and he adds 
that on sacred embassies one of the ambassadors was 
always called verbenarius , no doubt because he carried the 
t trbenae 1 

I -ivy has recorded the use of these sacred herbs ( verbena* 
ui$mtna) on two important occasions in Roman history, 

1 hi*' was in the reign of Tullus Hosnhus, when Rome con* 
Glided a treaty with Alba Longa This treaty, the historian 
t*lh us, was the most ancient on record The opening 
formality was this. The Fetial or sacred herald asked 
Ring Tullus, “ Dost thou, () King, command me to make a 
to aty with the Pater Patratus of the Alban people ? M When 
the king had so commanded him, the Fetial said, “ I demand 
"f thee, O King, the sacred herbs (sagmsna) M . The King 
Mid, Take it pure M . The Fetial brought a pure herb of 
grass (gram inis kerba para) from .the citadel ; and with the 
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•acred herb (verbena) he touched the hair and head of the 
Pater Patratus, whose office it was to pronounce die oath 
(mi 4 m turandum pafrandum) of the treaty, which he did 
In a set form of words at great length . 1 In this instructive 
passage the expressions sagmina, verbena* and graminu 
herba pura are clearly used as equivalent, though what the 
plant precisely was which was used in this curious ritual 
remains obscure. The other occasion on which Livy 
^records the use of these sacred herbs was at the conclusion 
of the peace with Carthage in 201 B.C. The Fetieis wet* 
then directed to take with them the sacred herbs (verbena* < 
sagmtna) from the citadel, and also the sacred flint stones 
which were held in the hand of the Pater Patratus when he 
pronounced the words of the oath. Here again the ex- 
pressions verbena* and jr agmma are used as equivalent, and 
Livy defines them as M a sort of herb taken from the citadel, 
which was wont to lie given to the Fetials *\* 

As to the flint stone, the Pater Patratus in pronouncing the 
oath held it in his hand and prayed that if he knowingly de- 
ceived, Jupiter would cast him out even as he himself cast the 
stone out of his hand. So saying he seems to have thrown 
the flint from him . 1 The sacred htrbs which the Fetials or 
sacred heralds carried with them were regarded as a badge ol 
their office, like the caduceus or serpent-wand which Greek 
heralds bore for a similar purpose . 4 Perhaps the plant wai 
also supposed to afford them magical protection in the midst 
of the enemy, and this is all the more provable if the sacred 
herb {verbena) was the plant which we call vervain (verbem 
efianahs ;) ; for in many parts of F.urope peasants still 
believe that vervain is endowed with magical properties 
which insure houses against lightning* demons, sorcerers, 
thieves, and so forth. Hence the plant is especially sought, 
and chaplets of it are worn, above all at the witching season 

* livy* I. 
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of the year, Midsummer Eve or Midsummer D*y,‘ Thus 
«t t* possible that the word sagmina may, as has been 
suggested, be derived from saga, “ a witch ", so that the 
term would signify “ the witch’s herbs If the plant 
{eeritna) with which the Fetials crowned themselves when 
the)’ went on their sacred mission was indeed vervain, as 
teems not improbable, their practice would be exactly 
snalogous to that of modern German, and especially Bavarian, 
peasants who wear 'chaplets of vervain and mugwort on 
Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day,* if 1 am right in 
conjecturing that in both cases the original intention of these 
chaplets was to avert the baneful influence of witchcraft 
from the wearers.* South Slavonian peasants crown the 
horns of their cattle with flower* on St. George's Day 
(April 23) for the express purpose of guarding them against 
witchcraft : cows that have no crowns are regarded as 
given up to the witches.* Perhaps the ancient custom of 
crowning sacrificial victims * may have had the same 
intention : at such a critical moment the animals might well 
be thought to be especially exposed to the attacks and the 
power of sorcerers. The same motive may perhaps explain 
the custom of wearing crown* or chaplets on many other 
occasions. It seems certain that many of what are after- 
wards regarded purely as personal ornaments were origin- 
ally adopted and worn as amulets to protect the wearer 
against sorcery and witchcraft. 

On this subject the eminent Finnish ethnologist, Professor 
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Rafael Karsten, hat recently observed that 11 savage man** 
love of self-decoration hat often been commented upon in 
general works on the anthropology of the lower races, but 
only comparatively seldom has it been recognized that 
certain ornaments -as, for instance, necklaces and bracelet* 
made of coloured stones or of the teeth of wild animals- 
are also worn as charms and amulets. Generally the view 
has been taken that such things are, and have always been, 
merely pieces of self-decoration. Thus, for instance, Darwin, 
who, in his Descent of Man , largely deals with this question, 
speaks of the 1 passion for ornaments 1 displayed by savage* 
all over the world, and seems to think that the only object 
of these ornaments is to make man * beautiful \ and especially 
attractive to the opposite sex " 1 In regard to the personal 
decorations of the South American Indians, whom Professor 
Karsten has studied attentively for five years in their native 
country, he has arrived at the conclusion that ** most Indian 
ornaments have originally had a purely practical object, 
being magical charms against evil spirits *\* If this 
conclusion be extended to include charms against the magic 
of living sorcerers and witches, I believe that it will ultimately 
be found to be of world-wide application. Inquirers are 
only beginning to plumb the depths of the influence which 
a belief in the efficacy of magic has exerted on the customs 
and institutions of mankind. 

I. 383. What eraattm is safe whan even . • . ploughing 
oxen lay down thsto lives upon the altar?— Ovid is arguing 
on the assumption that in the olden time man spared the 
lives of oxen as of all other animals. Similarly in his treatise 
on agriculture Varro makes one of his interlocutors observe 
that of old it was a capital crime to kill an ox, and in proof 
of it he refers to the practice of Attica and the Peloponnese; 
for at Athens the Buzyges took his title of nobility from 
cattle, and at Argos the same thing was true of Homogyrus . 1 
This Buzyges was said to have been a hero who first yoked 
oxen to the plough ; from him an Attic family traced their 
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descent, whose duty it wu to perform the ceremony of the 
sacred ploughing . 1 At Argos a man named Homogyrus 
was similarly reported to have been the first who yoked 
oxen to the plough, and for this service he received divine 
honours after his death, a temple being dedicated and sacri- 
fices offered to him * 1 But when Varro cited the practice 
of Attica in order to prove that to kill an ox was formerly 
a capital crime, he was probably thinking of the remarkable 
rite known as the Boupkonia or 11 Murder of the Ox/* which 
was annually celebrated at Athens. The ritual was as 
follows. Barley mixed with wheat, or cakes made of them, 
were laid on the altar of Zeus Polieus on the Acropolis. 
Oxen were driven round the altar, and the ox which went up 
to the altar and ate the offering on it was sacrificed. The 
axe and knife, w'ith which the beast was slain, had been 
previously wetted writh water by maidens called “ water- 
carriers *\ The weapons were then sharpened and handed 
to the butchers, one of whom felled the ox with the axe and 
another cut its throat with the knife. As soon as he had 
felled the ox, the first butcher threw away the axe and fled, 
and the second butcher seems to have done the same with 
the knife. Meantime the ox was skinned and all present 
partook of its flesh. Then the hide w^as stuffed with straw 
and sewed up ; next the stuffed hide was set up on its feet 
and yoked to a plough as if it were ploughing. Thereafter 
a trial took place in the ancient law-court called the Pryr 
taneum : the titular king of Athens sat in the seat of judge- 
ment, and the question submitted to him was, Who had 
murdered the ox ? The maidens who had brought the 
water accused the men who had sharpened the axe and the 
knife ; the men who had sharpened the axe and the knife 
blamed the men who had handed these implements to the 
butchers ; and the butchers laid the blame on the axe and 
the knife, which were accordingly found guilty, condemned, 
and cast into the sea. Tradition ran that this very remark* 
able custom was instituted for the purpose of procuring a 
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co s — ti on of drought. and dearth which had afflicted the land 
of Attica. 4 

This ritual, taken in conjunction with its name. Tit 
Murder of ike Ox, undoubtedly suggests that the ox was* 
for this occasion at least* regarded as a sacred animal whose 
slaughter* or rather murder* had to be expiated by the 
condign punishment of the murderer* while a pretence was 
made of recalling the holy animal to life by stuffing its skin 
and attaching it to a plough* as if it were alive. If Yarn 
inferred from this that in Attica oxen were formerly sacred 
and their slaughter punished with death, the inference was a 
very reasonable one* and that he actually drew it is rendered 
highly probable by the case of Porphyry, who certainly drew 
the very same inference from the very same facts. Yet we 
can hardly doubt that the inference was erroneous, that 
oxen in general were never sacred in Attica, and that the 
sacrifice of a particular ox at this ceremony is to be explained 
in some other way. Elsewhere, following the lead of W. 
Mannhardt,* I have argued that the ox which ate of the 
com on the altar may originally have been looked upon as 
the Corn-spirit in animal form taking possession of his own, 
and that accordingly his slaughter, though really sacra- 
mental and designed to ensure his revival for next year's 
crop, was treated as a sacrilege which had to be expiated 
by the banishment or death of the guilty wretch.* 

I. Persia propitiates tbs ray-crowned Hypsrion with 
ahorse. -Hyperion, literally “ he who goes above ”, is here 
used as a synonym for the sun. In Homer the word occurs 
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both u an epithet applied to the tun * and ten frequently as 
a synonym for the ran.* In Hesiod the sun is not Hyperion* 
but a son of Hyperion by his wife This,* and herein Apollo* 
dorus follows Hesiod rather than Homer . 4 Ovid himself 
is not quite consistent in his solar mythology. Here and 
elsewhere h«r makes Hyperion the sun , 4 but in at least one 
passage he follows Hesiod in making the sun a son of 
Hyperion . 4 

The Greek soldier and historian Xenophon, who was 
well acquainted with the Persians, tells us that they sacrificed 
hones to the sun by burning them entire in his honour . 4 
Marching through the snow with the Ten Thousand, or 
what was left of them, on the mountains of Armenia, the 
same stout soldier chine to a village where horses were being 
bred as tribute for the king of Persia, and in return for the 
hospitality which he received from the villagers he gave the 
headman a broken-winded old charger to fatten up and 
sacrifice to the sun, taking care to replace it by a colt which 
was being bred for his enemy, the Persian king.* The 
statement that the Persians sacrificed horses to the sun is 
confirmed by other Greek writers . 4 Herodotus tells us 
that the Massagetae, a people of Turkestan, to the east of 
the Caspian, used to sacrifice horses to the sun, alleging as 
their reason for doing so that the swiftest of the gods ought 
to receive for his share the fleetest of mortal animals .* 4 This 
reason, which Ovid, probably with the passage of Herodotus 
in his mind, assigns as the motive for the Persian sacrifice, 
suggests that the Sun*god was supposed to ride a horse or 
to drive in a chariot drawn by horses across the sky, and that 
the intention of sacrificing horses to him was to replace the 
steeds which might reasonably be suppoaed to be worn out 
by the arduous journey. This conjecture is confirmed by 
the practice of the Rhodians, who were devoted to the 
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m HORSfeS SACRIFICED TO THE SUN l jfi* 

worship of the tun ; for every year they weed to throw into 
' the «ee e chariot end four home at e sacrifice to *the sun 
M because *\ so we ere told, 44 he is said to drive round the 
world on such a car *\* Seeing the sun setting in the ses 
every night, the islanders no doubt thought that the weary 
Sun-god would find the new chariot and fresh horses waiting 
for him in the water at the end of his day*s journey. The 
Spartans sacrificed horses to the sun on the top of Mount 
Taygetus, the splendid range behind which they beheld the 
sun set in glory every evening ; and we may suppose that 
they also chose the place of sacrifice for the convenience of 
Sun-god changing horses at his inn on the mountains . 1 it 
is true that they burned the horses and scattered their 
ashes to the winds, but this may only have been intended to 
facilitate their ascension to the sky . 1 The idolatrous kings 
of Judah dedicated horses and chariots to the sun 44 at the 
entering in of the house of the Lord, by the chamber of 
Nathan-mclech the chamberlain ”, but we are not told that 
the horses were sacrificed . 4 From the Jewish commenta- 
tors it appears that the animals were harnessed to the 
chariots and driven out towards the east to m*et and worship 
the sun at his rising . 1 We may suppose that the chariots 
and horses were thus placed at the disposal of the Sun-god 
to enable him to accomplish his journey across the sky in 
ease and comfort. 

1. 387. because a hind was ones s a crifto a d to the triple 
Diana in room of a maidsn, a hind is tvw now f elle d for her. 
— It is said that Agamemnon incurred the wrath of Artemis 
(Diana) by shooting her hind and speaking disrespectfully 
Of the goddess. In revenge Artemis detained the Greek 
fieri under his command at Aults* and would not let it sail 
for Troy til) the king should have appeased her by sacrificing 
his own daughter Iphigesxia, Agamemnon was about to 
consummate the dreadful sacrifice when Artemis mercifully 

1 bm “ October oa po s *% p. 190 rd. Lindsay. 

« AmmumI**. m, 4. 

9 Ficttu, ij>. “ October eqous *% p. lqo ed. Lindsay. Fcetua rays that the 
hum* wit sacrificed to the wind*, but on dm point Pauaaaiac i* more likely 
to have bun come d y i nf or med . 

* * KiukuiE. 11. 

9 S. Mfcart, S ftmmwa a. editio tenia (Leyden, »6*a), wl t, ooS tyfi it.; 
O* F. Mows, h la y rA y od s Mr#, u. w Neturrerordup H , voL E UP 



. nr DEER SACRIFICED TO ARTEMIS m 

substituted a kind for the human victim . 1 The legend to 
the subject of a famous tragedy of Euripides , 1 It is curious 
(hat, after offending the goddess by killing a hind, Agamem- 
non should have appeased her by sacrificing another hind* 
Hut a hind was a victim regularly sacrificed to Artemis 
Diana), at Ovid does not fail to note. Thus at Patrac in 
Arhaia a great festival was celebrated in honour of Artemis 
taphria every year. It opened with a gorgeous procession, 
in which the rear was brought up by her virgin priestess 
ruling in a car drawn by deer. Next day, a great pile of 
dry wood having been erected over the altar and enclosed 
by a strong palisade, deer and many other sorts of animals, 
including wild boars, bears, and wolves, were burnt alive on 
the altar. Pausanias tells us that on such an occasion he 
had seen some of the wild beasts bursting through the 
palisade and escaping by sheer strength ; but the people 
dragged them back into the flames . 1 Thr virgin priestess 
riding in the car drawn by deer doubtless represented the 
Virgin Artemis herself. She is thus portrayed on coins of 
Patrac * A festival called " Deer-shooting M {EiapMo/m) 
*as held in her honour at Hyarnpolis In Phocis, and we 
may suppose that deer were sacrificed at it to the goddess . 1 
A festival of the same name was held in Attica, at which 
cakes baked in the shape of deer were offered to the 
goddess, or deer were sacrificed in her honour , 1 It is possible 
that the tradition of the attempted sacrifice of Iphigenia 
preserves a reminiscence of a custom of sacrificing human 
Mctims, for whom deer were afterwards substituted. 

1 ApoUodoru*, ill. It if ; Pautania*, is. I? 6 $ farms, SeM. 

** 1#J ; Schotiut on Homer, //I 100; AftlMilfmi Ubmls, 

Tr mu form. 17 (who mitwtktutm * calf tor « Mud) j Itjrgtmi*, Emk 90; CM4, 
Metmmmfk, xii. 24*38* 

1 EuripKk*, Ipktftmm m Auhi, txpmmMy w*« S7 iff, 358 iff , 1 541 iff. 

1 Paimnhu, all. 18. 12*13. 

4 Imboof BluRHrr and P. Gardner, Nwmumstit Ctmmmt* wp m Bmtmdm, 
f*. 70, Willi Plata Q fltui , ; C*t*t*gm »f tk* Gmk Cmtm* tm tk* Brmtk Mmmtm, 
Plate V. SI. 

* Plutarch, 0 umu C*mm iv 1 1 , p r» , $4 * Mm/srrmm » *rhO*t, 
i> 144 0; M P* Nihwot), Grurkwk* rvm rtiypAttr Btdrmtmng mi 

Amtttklm.it 4 *t AUtuktm (Letpxig, 1906), pp 2 21 iff 

1 Atbenacut, sir. 55, p 646 e , Im Bcfckrr, A** 4 *t* Or*#*, i 249 , * r- 
HP A*W9** *r 4*4 rwe at «rct *4 SW* 

ff AteSUr ApH/mkti If, P Nftaoo, 94, tti p 224; Pwflar* 
toN, Grimkmk* kfytkrUf**, L 31 1. 



s6» DQQS SACRIFICED TO HECATE t#* 

l«k speaking of Diana at triple Ovid hat identified or 
confuted bar with Hecate, whoec triple image* be Has 
already mentioned. 1 At we have teen, Virgil before him 
similarly identified or confuted the two goddesses* 1 The 
three phases of the moon at waxing, at full, and at 
waning appear to be the natural phenomena which were 
personified variously as the triple Hecate or the triple Diana 
(Artemis)** 

1. 380 1 have seta the entrails of a dog offered to the 
goddess of the Triple Beads (Trivia) by the Sapeeeat. 

The goddess of the Triple Ways (7Wt*a) is Hecate or her 
equivalent Diana (Artemis). Varro quotes from Ennius the 
expression 44 Titanis Trivia" and explains it to mean Diana, 
who, he says, “was called Trivia (* She of the Triple Roads') 
because in Greek cities her image was generally placed at 
cross-roads (#« tr%vto\ or because she is said to be the moon, 
which moves in the sky by triple roads, upwards and cross- 
wise and long-wise *\ 4 According to Macrobius, the epithet 
Trivta was applied to Diana because she had power over 
all roads (wo* omn*s\ % An exactly equivalent epithet 
(7VW«/jr) was applied to Hecate, in Greece, where, as 
Varro says, her image was set up at cross-roads and sacrifices 
Were offered to her there • The sacrifice was called her 
supper. 1 Her images represented her with three heads 
and many hands.* The base of a statue inscribed with a 
dedication to Diana of the Triple Roads has been found at 
Capua.* Dogs were sacred to Artemis or Hecate on 

* CMd, fsth, i 141, with (he note. * Virgil, Aim tv. $11. 

1 Comutui, Tk**kjg$m Grmtm Csmfmdtwms 34 On the relation of 
Anew (than*) to Hecate set PrtOrr* Robert, Grmkmk* i. jn iff 

* Varro, Ik /j^m 1st ins, trii. lb. 

* Mimhna, Mm. i, 9 6, **Jk«ms$ rare mi Trims* msrmm omnmm 
trihmmi fm mtsttm M * 

* Coftmhit, Tkfkpst Crmtm 34 ; Athetuwua, vtt. itb, 

S PI it Stephanos Ipiikthi, i.a Taihi j Tttttn, StM, m 

lib ijauatt Lydoa, P$ mtwAmt, i. to, j>. 44 ed. Wunack 

* mkutk Qrnmst* Msm. ill, 

* Wleaieint lelia, (ktsmmt, ta, $, w Trms truns mjuthn *i mmU*t msmfimt 

A . *+...> * 

* H. Dwaau, /msmfitumt Istm m StUetsr, No. pNi ” IHsmst Ti/stimm 

Tririsfti amm*. A* to the goddew of the Triple Roads (Trms, Trisd&s). 
w b n b et Hecate or Attend* (Diana), we father Wchtmch, hi W. HI Beecher'* 
Its ik m rirrgrwci. wmd r*m. Xj aM go,iJa M TriodUk ** and * 4 Trivia 99 1 and 
av be the away wptnbtieei atwchlng to <100010041 wt /. A* tSacOritoch sad 



, & DOGS SACRIFICED TO HECATE itifr 

account, we we toH, of their use in the chase end their 
habit of baying at night 1 The Greeks also sacrificed dogs 
to Hecate.* The people of Colophon sacrificed a black 
bitch puppy by night to her under the title of the Goddess 
of Roads.* Plutarch tells us that formerly almost all the 
Greeks used to sacrifice dogs at purificatory rites and that 
some of them stiirdid so in his time ; further he informs us 
that on such occasions among the things used as instruments 
of purification were puppies, which people carried out for 
Hecate, and with which they, rubbed all over the persons 
who were being purified. This curious rite was called 
p*rtskylakis*u>s y from skylahm , M a puppy M * Plutarch 
does not say that after being thus used to cleanse the guilty 
or polluted the puppies were sacrificed, but from his general 
statements as to the sacrifice of dogs in purificatory rites 
and in the rites of Hecate we may safety infer that they were 
so. Probably the pollution was thought to pass from the 
persons to the puppies and to be annihilated, or at least 
finally got rid of, by the sacrifice of the animals Similarly 
in certain purificatory rites a person was scoured with bran 
and mud or loam , 1 to which no doubt his undeanness was 
supposed to be transferred. The superstitious man in 
Theophrastus invites the priestess to purify him with a 
puppy or a squill , 9 probably meaning that she was to rub 
him down with one or the other. In the mysteries of Sa mo* 
thrace dogs were sacrificed to Hecate/ presumably as a rite 
of purification. A public form of purification in Boeotia 
was to cut a dog in two and pass between the severed pieces 
of the victim.* The mode of purifying a Macedonian army 
was precisely similar. A dog was cut in two , the head and 
fore part of the animal were set on one side of a mad and the 

R. Wttfucb, in J. Hastfogi'i Bmtycfofimd** 0 } Jttbgum md htkut % hr JJ»*3J§, 
aba ante on /tori, i Sot (below, pp 451 W 1 
k CoflMtus, Tkoohgim Ormtm Compendium, w 
9 Pbrtareh. Qmmit ftom 5 s. 

9 ftomaba, ill 1 * S 

4 Hstafch, Qmmti. Bern * 8 1 td , Aemnimt, *f. S. 

* Denxwttotw*. ZV eeeonih *&r P J«i 

9 Tbeopkrutu*, Ckmrmter #, **vaL p 164 Jebb A* w mdk modm «f 
purifies** *»€!». A, U*xck, AtlmpUmn*, pp 85* W J * ****** ***A# 9 , 
«ri{ P. SSMfri* Grmkutk* p IW 

9 .fidtoMb* m A rto y baa , /tore, tf! 

* IbMi Qmmst* Mom* 1 1 1 



170 ASSES SACRIFICED TO PRIARUS tw 

hinder part with the entrails on the other* and the whole 
army in arms marched between them. 1 

The Romans themselves sacrificed dogs on various 
occasions, as at the Lupercalia, 9 at the Robigalia*' and in 
the worship of an obscure goddess called Genita Mana: 
in offering the sacrifice to Genita Mana they prayed that 
none of their household might M become good M , apparently 
a euphemism for dying. 1 If a Roman farmer sheared his 
sheep on a holiday 'Jirtai) % he had to sacrifice a puppy as an 
expiation for the offence. 4 

The Sapaeans, whom Ovid saw offering the entrails of a 
dog to Hecate, were a tribe in the interior of Thrace. Xerxes 
marched through their country on his way to invade Greece, 
and he compelled them to join bis army. 4 The poet probably 
passed through their land on his way to his place of exile 
at Tomi on the Black Sea. 

I. 391. A young ass is slain in honour of the stiff 
guardian of the country-side. The stiff guardian of the 
countryside " is Priapus, the god of gardens, whose rude 
wooden image was set up in gardens as a scarecrow to 
protect them from the depredations of birds and thieves. 
To make it more terrifying, the image was painted red $md 
carried a billhook in its right hand. 9 Ovid repeatedly refers 
to the red colour of the effigy. 4 The ass was the victim 
sacrificed to Priapus at Ijimpsacus on the Hellespont, 9 the 
inhabitants of which worshipped Priapus above all the gods. 19 
Most of the tribes of Carmania, a country to the east of 
Persia, employed asses for war instead of horses, and they 

1 Lky, si 6. t 4 ; Quixutuft Curtm*, D* gtftu AUxtndn Mmgni, s. 9. a#. 

On ttw wgnihauirr 9/ w<h rite* see M /#r* is tk* Old TrstmmuU, i. 391 iff. 

* Ptuterrh, Qmma, R*m. 1 1 1 ; td. % ft+m*hn> ai. $ 

* Orid, CW*f, w 907 if , with tht war. 

* Ptttterch, Qmmtt, AW $1 ; Pliny, AW. Hut. wsul $S. A* to thw 

pAka tm O. Wwaown, mm 4 Kutim 4 m Rtmm\ p, *40. 

* CohuniAl*, O* ft nut**, »t. ai (11). 4. 

* Hitetohs, ri 1 19 j Sttabo, ai ). to, pp. $49 if. 

f VM (i NftMig W in if. ; linnrt, Sst. L 8, 1-7 ; Ovid, MtimmmpA. ate. 
640, Tibultus 1. 1. »? if , *' /Wmtrf m* ndrr nuM ptmstmr t« hvrtu , | 
ttmst mt tmv* fmk* i*n*fi*i mmt *\ 

* IMd, km it, 1 490, 415, vi 31* 

* Ovid. AW», vi 345 r Uctiotiui, Drmn fmtttt 1 at. referring to Ovift 
iionhiai flf th« ongm trf the 1 umato 

** Vmmmntmm* ». y I. Cotuttu*. 1, p 1S1 «i. Cortuth. Comj»« 
Strabo, tin. 1 *«, p. 587. 
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IVY-BERRIED BACCHUS 


*71 

sacrificed ***** to their war-god, the only deity whom they 
worshipped. Among them no man might marry till he 
had brought an enemy’* head to the king ; and he who 
had brought most head* was most honoured. 1 We hear of 
other people who sacrificed asses to the war-god Ares.* 

I, 39a, tbs earns is shsmofnl , but beseem* tbs god.— 
The following story (lines 393-440) of the discomfiture of 
Priapus, which Ovid professedly tells to account for the 
sacrifices of asses to that deity, is repeated by him later on 
in the poem with little change but the substitution of Vesta 
for Loti*. 1 If the poet had lived to give the final touches to 
his poem, he would probably have struck out one of the 
two narratives a* little more than a duplicate of the other. 

I. 393. A feast of ivy -berried Bacchus . . . which the 
third winter brought about at the appointed Urns. • - Ovid 
means that the festival was biennial, though in accordance 
with the ancient mode of reckoning he writes as if it were 
triennial. The festivals of Dionysus (Bacchus) were biennial 
in many places.* Dr. Farnell has suggested that the biennial 
period in many Greek festivals is to be explained by " the 
original shifting of land-cultivation which is frequent in 
early society owing to the backwardness of the agricultural 
processes ; and which would certainly be consecrated by 
a special ritual attached to the god of the soil Later on 
in the present work Ovid explains on legendary principles 
why ivy was sacred to Dionysus.* In the Attic township of 
Achamae the god was worshipped under the title of Ivy 
Dionysus, because ivy was said to have appeared there for 
the first time.* 

I. 39$. the gods who watt upon Lyasus.- - I.yaeus, in the 
sense of Deliverer (from care), was an epithet applied 
to the wine-god Bacchus (Dionysus). Ovid often em- 
ploys it elsewhere.* The same or a corresponding epithet 
(Lyaiot or Lyriei) was applied to him in the seme sense 

1 Strabo, t 14, p 717 

1 Cornu tus, Grtce* 21 

• Orid, FdJtt, vi jiq $46 

• 0 . F. SdbOnuuu), Grmktttkt »* 97 *» 6 oa) f H 5 * 4 *ff 

• L R. Fftnhdl. Tk* Culis of tk4 Gwk (ChtfortJ, ifc* 

• Ood, /off, Hi 767-770 1 Pwwwm, * 1* 6 

• Oid* Hr, II, vtU *74. ** &7. U It 49* & ’$ *7 



t;t AND UBEKA i.kh» 

k Greek . 1 But the text of the present passage of Ovid 
Is uncertain. See the Critical Note. 

L 999. cams *M Menas on an ass with bettor task* 
—Later on in this poem Ovid applies the same adjective 
(fmndus) to the hollow back of the ass ridden by Siienus.* 
The adjective is a favourite of our author to express a curve 
or hollow, particularly of something bowed down under a 
load* as an ass's back under a rider or branches bent under 
the weight of fruit.* 

I. 403. liber b ss tow sd the wins. — Uber was a native 
Italian god of fertility. 4 He was said to have been the 
discoverer or inventor of wine. 4 The Romans and Greeks 
identified him with Bacchus (Dionysus) and called him 
Father Liber* His festival, the Liberalia, which fell on 
March 17,* was identified with the Greek Dionyaia.* Cicero 
was aware of the distinction between the Italian Liber and 
the Greek Dionysus.* The wife, or at ail events the female 
counterpart of Liber, was Libera, with whom he was often 
coupled. 1 * On a coin of L. Cassius, issued about 79 B.C., 
the heads of Uber and Libera, crowned with ivy, are 
exhibited on the obverse and reverse respectively. 11 

I. 412. that, whose brows are wreathed with pine* — Pan 
was represented wearing on his head a wreath of pine* 
leaves or pine-cones, 11 

1 ii i . 6, ii 7. 6, u 16, 6 {JLys*0s ) ; Plutarch, Qumtt. Cm We. 

I. I. 1, p 61 j < , «i h rime pirn i> kUi*v**t /m ««J AmSm, Mhm H 

HN A+mifittr** ri ythrl cal Afi^^ar rj {kerf SUwair ; 

1 4 . i 0. 4, ft 654 r. v. 6. t, p. Uo • ; Ath*n*«ui» viit. 64, p. 363 b; PraBer* 
Robert, Crmkmk* [. 709. 

* OvW, fimht til 749. 

1 Ovid, Htrmdtu vi lo, " *nk %ugm /Wo ", xvi I u, M /Wo tmm* n ; 
Ammt, i. I| 10, # * rod tmfwjmuim ", ii 1 1. 84, " /Wo tmimm " ; Mdmmmrpk. 
i. #74 ##., "/*Wo . . , no ru *\ iv, 17 , 0 W# non /crfrArr k m n i M 
(Hiktm*). xiv. a*i, '* pmt* mcfMutrt mtr* ", »v. Oho, M /Wos oabiW 
/ < W wv roc**! iv. 1 1 a 07 , ** W mmrtt rwfrr " . 

* Attguniw, A cirt/str £*n, vi 9, vti at 

* F« 4 M f r «% " Libri ", p 103 ed, Lindsay. 

I Phatarrh* Jtmm. I04. T Ovu), /citt', iii 713 m#. 

* Fwm, in. " UbtiHi ", p. V03 ed. timbf. 

4 Cicero, IM AWoro tevM, H. 14. 1. 

** Ckvro. A A Wife Jthmrmm, ii M* ; AiifW, A WaS /b, vi 9; 
1 L Dmmu, /o/inot StUrtm*, Noe 8439, 337 S, 33S0, 33X1, 33U, 

43FV. 9 UH. 9 i« 4 o 

II K Babrkm. A/nwcv; O’# /a fUfmtiufm mow, 1 319. 

M Locretukt, tv. if., (hud, Mttmmmrpd* 1. 699; A. BaiicncsNter. 
DtnkmJ fa r d*t 4/iiiuvAm Aifrrtmmt, iu 1 149, &g. 134a 



THE SACRIFICE OF BIRDS 
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t 41$. w mm* H«y «f gacam, m u» 

bmt to Mb. — Elsewhere Ovid has described how the 
nymph Lotis, fleeing from the amorous advances of Priaput* 
was turned into a lotus-tree (nettle-tree), which grew, full 
of bright blossoms, near a pool, and how, when someone 
plucked the blossom** gouts of blood dropped down and all 
the branches shivered . 1 


I. 440. Ha is now the victim daar to ths HaUstpoulto* 

g od* A sses were sacrificed to Priapus, who was worshipped 

at Lampsacus on the Hellespont. 9 

I, 441. Ye birds, ths soUoe of ths mraBtajuUs . . * ft 
wars inviolate ones.— Having explained the causes which 
led men to sacrifice beasts, Ovid now proceeds to do the same 
for birds. The ground of the offence which led to their 
slaughter was, on his view, their habit of chattering and so 
revealing to men the secrets of the gods, with which they 
were naturally acquainted ; for flying up to the sky they 
had many opportunities of overhearing the gods consulting 
together in their celestial mansions 

I. 448. ths truar am ths signs ys giro, whsthsr by wing 
or votes.— Roman augurs distinguished birds which gave 
omens by their flight from birds which gave omens by 
their cries : the former they called pratpt$*$* the latter 
asetnes* Like the Romans, the Kenyahs and Kayans of 
Borneo pay great attention to the flight and notes of birds, 
from which they draw omens. Their most important omen 
birds are certain species of hawks. 9 Analogies have been 
traced between the Bornean and the Roman systems of 
divination by birds. 9 


1 Odd, Mtimmpk, fat. 340-363. 

• Sm above, note 011 line 101* p. 170 

• Foam*, sjp. “PvMMtot”, pp. it 4, *S6, *«7 «d. Urn toy* AdueCwShi* 
vU. (vi) 6 3 Serriiu, on Virgil, At*. d 15. 

• Cicero, tk dtemtowm, i. 53. ito, Vairo, 0 * h*g** Lmtttm* d. 7*1 

Featae, ».m “ Osoauin ”, " Oennee ", pp 114. «1 I.mdeey Oft tte iws 

tom* frmpiki and *e* Serna* 00 Virgil, A*n i joj, *4* |6», 

W. 46s i Isidore, Ortftms, aai. 7 75 7#, A. Boodwf U<Wnq, HitSmto d* t* 
Jkvimw** dmu tAmipuM, k. 400 if. ; A S. Pease, on (Veto, tk d m m tokm * 
fi. 47 . 106, 1. 53. 1 jo. 

• Cb. Heae and W M*Dou#*!l 7 k t'**** Tnkt of Berm* lUndoo* 
ISIS), n. 8 iff , 51 iff, 74 iff , Ch Hw, S*t*t*l At**, * ttHwd fr*m 
B*rm* (London, 1926), pp 2 to iff 

• W. Ward* Fowler, Bern** hueyi **d (Ihrford. tpm ) 9 

PP- *ss w- 
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DOVES SACRIFICED TO VENUS 


1.45* 


I. 4 jt* tbn white 4m, tern from bar mate, is often 
burned upon I4aBan hearths. — Doves were sacred to 
Aphrodite (Venus) and her Oriental equivalent Astarte. 1 
Nevertheless in Cyprus doves were burnt alive in honour 
of Aphrodite’s favourite, the dead Adonis ; they were 
thrown upon a pyre from which they only flew away to fall 
into another, where they were consumed. The custom gave 
rise to a proverb like our English, 44 * Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire We may suppose that Ovid was familiar 

with the proverb, and that he alludes to it in the present 
passage. Idalium was a city in Cyprus, w f hich had, how- 
ever, apparently ceased to exist by the first century of our 
era.* In its palmy days it was the seat of a famous worship 
of Aphrodite (Venus), or rather perhaps of her Phoenician 
counterpart Astarte. To this worship of the goddess at 
Idalium the Roman jx>cts often allude. 4 * * Ovid himself 
elsewhere refers to Venus as the Idalian goddess.® Statius 
repeatedly speaks of doves as 41 Idalian birds ” ® ; he may, 
like Ovui, have been thinking of the custom of burning the 
birds on the pyre. Idalium would seem, indeed, to have 
been especially associated with Adonis, the lover of Aphro- 
dite ; for Phoenician inscriptions found on the site make 
mention of a king named Purni-yathon, which is the 
Phoenician form of the name that the Greeks corrupted into 
Pygmalion 7 Now the grandfather of Adonis was Pygmalion, 

1 I SrMcn. D* Jts Syru (Leipzig, 16O8), pp. 274 iff . ; S. Bochart, Hurt* 
**te**> wittio trrtia (l^rydcn, 1691), ii. 4 tff. As to the sanctity of dotes in the 
worship of the Syrian goddess (one of the forms of Astarte) at Hierapolis on the 
Euphrates, set Lucian, D* 4 *m Syria, 14 and $4. 

1 Diogenianut, Amt/elss, in Pawmirjnpki Gram, td. Leutscfa et 
Schnddtwin, L (Gottingac, 1839), p. 180, sal yif ry ’AldwSt ^ 

M Mh ’Apa*44n»t jfurA rip wUwV si K&vpm fUeai M«#ar <wvfjb wiptmfd.%, 
ai r 4*«nrrA#a» fcepn***** «Mir Ifatfnm fit IXXp Jpw«#«0#a* «np 4 » 
I hart conjecturallr inserted rt^, which is required by tht 
Mowing «h lUp trpdr and could easily drop out before wifi. 

1 Vhny, A to //«/. ». 130 

* Catullus, xtxvi. t», hit. 961 Virgil, Am. i 681, x. 5a; Stadus, Sytw. 
i. ». 360, fc. 3. 10, Hi. 4. si, TM. IL »S? ; Silius flattens, L 1 9. 

4 Ovid, Atrt*m*rpk, sir. A94, 

4 Statius, Tte. t. 63, xi 16, Ackttf. L 37s. 

* G. A. Cooke, 7 >«* 4«4 </ tfrrfJkStmitx fatripuw (Oxford, *903), 

Noa. u and 13, pp, 55 57 ry. Coins inscribed with die name of KmgPumi- 

yxthoo am alao in existence, Set G. F. HiO, CWo%»# ^ M# Qrmk Cams *f 
C]yprur(Lo(Hkio,i9U4),pp.xl /y. r ri iy.,Pl.lV.z<>'S4. He was deposed by Ptolemy 
(Diodorus Skates, mix. 79. 4). Most probably be is the PyntaionofCmmnwbo 
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king of Cyprus/ and although he belonged to legend rather 
than history* the tale of his wedding an image of Aphrodite/ 
taken in connexion with his reputed relationship to Adonis, 
points to a close association of his royal house with the 
worship of the Oriental Aphrodite, with which indeed the 
island of Cyprus appears to have been saturated * The 
Romans also sacrificed doves to Venus ; 4 they may have 
borrowed the custom from Cyprus. 

I. 453. nor did his saving of tbs Capitol protect tbs gooes 
from yielding up bis liver on a charger to thee, daughter 
of Inachus. — When the Gauls besieged the Capitol in 
390 B.C., and a party of them had clambered up the face 
of the rock by night without attracting the attention of 
the sentinels or even of the dogs, the alarm uas given by 
the sacred geese of Juno, which by their cackling and the 
flapping of their wings roused the garrison in time to repulse 
the enemy.* In reward for their services in thus saving the 
last stronghold of Rome from the enemy, geese were accorded 
peculiar honours by the grateful Romans The first charge 
upon the public exchequer, for which the censors on taking 
oflicc contracted, was the expense of feeding the sacred 
geese ; • and every year a goose or geese, arrayed in purple 
and gold, were carried solemnly in procession seated in a 
splendid litter, while at the same tune a dog or dogs, crucified 
on crosses of elder wood, were borne from the temple of 
Youth (Juventus) to that of Summanus, as a punishment 


purchased the kingdom some time before the conquests of Alexander. See 
Atheneeus, hr, 63, p. 167, where the name Pymeton, which is found in the 
MSS„ agrees closely with the Phoenician form Puroi yatiton and ought not 
to he changed into Pygmalion, u the latest editor of Atheneeus <G. Kafbety 
has dona. 


t ApoUodonts, ill. 14. 3. 

* Anohins, Admrmt Ntiimtt, vi. as j Clement of Alexandria, 

iv. $7, p. 51 cd. Potter. Ovid has altered the tradition to his poetical verafe* 
(Ififsairii- a S43-S07). 

• Compare 7 * 4 # (hid** B* ugh, Part IV, Admit, Attit , Otfau, eel It 


PP- 3 I-J#. 

4 Prop er ti us r, (hr.) J, i# t 

• Lhrjr, t. 47. 1-5; Piooyrint H olto o w oo m ot*. AnttfaU. Km. «tt, y 4 (»Ufr 
Fiona, L 7. !$« Vfccfl, An. «Hi. 651-661} Strrfoo, on Virgil, An. vili. 6$o 1 
Mttorcfc, Mi, or f id., Dtfartm* Km* mtr w m, it, p. P5»-D; LModonu 
BIcoIim. utr. II*} Adn. A AJiftw At m mt km m, «l}j. 

• Pthqr, Mm. Milt. *. 51 ; Qmmt. Km. 9* ; 1 

Jh* Until Amrim, to. 56. 
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for the negligence of the dogs who had failed to hark at the 
approach of the Gauls. 1 

But while geese were thus highly honoured by the 
Romans, they were sacrificed in Egyptian ritual to Isis, as 
Ovid here remarks ; for by “ the daughter of Inacbus ” he 
means the great Egyptian goddess Isis, who was by Greek 
and Roman mythologists often identified with the Argive 
Io, daughter of Inachus . 1 Propertius and Martial, like 
Ovid in the present passage, use the name Inachis, that 
is, daughter of Inachus, instead of Isis . 1 Herodotus re- 
marked on the likeness between the images of Isis and 
lo, both being represented as women with the horns of 
a cow , 4 At the great sanctuary of Isis near Tithorca in 
Phocis, which was said to be the greatest sanctuary of 
Isis in the whole of Greece, festivals, accompanied by fairs, 
were held twice a year, in spring and autumn ; and on these 
occasions poor people sacrificed geese and guinea-fowl, but 
rich people sacrificed oxen and deer . 1 In an illustrated 
manuscript of the calendar of Philocalus, under the month 
of November, Isis is represented with a goose at her feet, 
which seems to show that the Romans sacrificed geese to 
her in November . 4 They sacrificed geese also to Osiris . 7 
We read of a Roman officer who, before leaving Rome to 
join the army, vowed a goose to Mars, and less than four 
months later the pious bird offered itself a willing victim 
at the altar . 8 

L 45$. by sight to goddess Night the crested fowl is 

# 

1 Pliny, AW. Hist. xxix. 57 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viiL 652 ; Plutarch, 
Do forttma Fomonorum, 12 ; Aelian, De Natura Anim+ftum, adi. 33. At to 
Summon* me Ovid, Fosli, vi. 731, with the note. 

1 Apollodorus, it 1. 3 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8 ; Ludan, Dialog. Doorom, 
Si. | Clement of Alexandria, Strom, i. 21. 106, p. 38s ed. Potter j Ovid, Mots- 
mosfk. t 728-747 ; Propertius, iii. 20 (ii. 28). 17 ry. j Juvenal, Sot, vi. $26 iff. 3 
Hyginus, M* 145 ; Statius, Syh. iii. 2. 101 ry. Compare Ovid, FotH, v. 
dtp 11., with the note. 

4 Propertius, iii. 25 (ii. 33). 4 » Martial, xi. 47. 4. 

4 Herodotus, ii. 41* 4 Pausanias, x. 32. 14*16. 

4 0 . JLafaye, Huioira dm Cult * dot Dwwiiis d'AUxandri*, Strwpis, /tit, 
Hoopocrot* $t Anuhs hors da i'Fgyft* (Paris, 1884), p. 267. The manuscript 
is in what used to be the Imperial Library at Vienna. In the calendar of 
Pbdocatus the and and 24th days of November are marked Dm Ao&ptimm, 
See CJjL. L 1 p. 276. These were no doubt the days on which geeee wens 
sacrificed to Isis. 

* Juvenal, vi 540 ry. * Martial, in. 31. 
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tUia.— This sacrifice of a cock to the goddess Night appears 
not to be mentioned elsewhere by classical writers. 

I. 456. Meantime the bright e oa st eU ation of the Dolphin 
rises above the sea. — Ovid means that the constellation of 
the Dolphin rises in the morning on January 9. Columella 
says : M The Dolphin begins to rise in the morning on the 
sixth day before the* Calends of January 'V that is, on 
December 27. Pliny says : " In Caesar's calendar the 

Dolphin rises in the morning on the day before the Nones 
of January that is, on January 4. All three statements 
are incorrect ; but of the three the statement of Columella 
is the least, and that of Ovid the most, erroneous, for in 
their time the Dolphin rose in the morning on December 3!.* 

I. 459. The morrow marks midwinter. — Thus Ovid 
regarded the tenth of January as the middle of winter. 
Columella and Joannes Lydus dated midwinter on the fourth 
of January. 4 

I. 461. When next Aurora quits Tithonus’ couch. — This is 
a poetical way of saying t “ Next morning ”, So Homer 
speaks of Morn (Aurora) rising from Tithonus' bed to 
s»hine on immortals and on men, 5 and in Virgil the Mom 
(Aurora) repeatedly leaves Tithonus’ saffron bed to dis- 
charge the same office.® Tennyson had her saffron bed in 

P ind when, with a change of the mythical personages, he 
rote that 

“ . . . the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil shy 


Tithonus was a son of Laomedon, whom the goddess of 
c morn (Aurora) carried off to be her spouse beside the 
earns of Ocean at the ends of the earth** 

I* 46a. the rits pontifical of tbs Arcadian goddess. — The 
rite pontifical of the Arcadian goddess 0 is the Carmen- 


* Columella, Ds re rustic*, xi. 2. 94. * Pliny, Nat, Hist, xviii. 434# 

1 Idelcr, “ Uber den astroaomtseben Theil der Fasti dec Ovid ", Abkond* 
der hist or. -pkilohg. K lasts der Khmigl . A hods mis der Wisssnsekafteu em 
rhn, m u dsnjakrm j8»2 und *823 (Berlin, 18*5), p. 14S. 

Columella* Be re rustic a, xl t, 97 ; Joannes Lydus, De estsntis , 59, p. 357 
Bettor. * Homer, //. xl t sg,, Od, v. t /*. 

Virgil, Georg, i. 44 a sf„ Asm . iv. 584 sf„ ix. 439 tf. 

Homeric Hymns, V. To Aphrodite, 21 $ too , ; Apollodorcts, Jti. ( 9 . 3 if.} 
Hi. 0. 7 Jgp. ed. Paley (H. i8a. 3 sgf, ed, Butter}. 
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taiia, the festival of the goddess Carmcntis or Carmenta , 1 
who was commonly supposed to have been originally an 
Arcadian prophetess,* as Ovid has set forth in the follow- 
ing passage. But in reality Carmentis appears to have 
been a genuine old Italian goddess, whose functions were 
prophecy and the helping of women in childbirth. In 
the latter capacity she was worshipped chiefly by Roman 
matrons, who sacrificed to her and are said to have founded 
her temple . 2 * Some thought, perhaps rightly, that her name 
was derived from, or connected with, earmina , “ songs 
because she chanted her prophecies . 2 Her predictions 
appear to have specially concerned the fate of infants at their 
birth. In this connexion she was sometimes, like the Greek 
Fates ( Moirai ), spoken of in the plural. Thus Augustine 
refers to " those goddesses who sing the fate of infants a? 
birth and are called Carmentcs ”. 4 In old Latin pro- 
phetesses are said to have been called Carmentcs, and the 
scribes who wrote down their inspired utterances were 
called Carmentarii } Wardc Fowler thought that “ the 
Carmentcs may originally have been wise women whose 
skill and spells assisted the operation of birth M . # 

A somew hat different explanation of the multiplication of 
Carmentis into Carmentcs is suggested by an instructive pas- 
sage of Varro, which has been preserved for us by Aulus 
Gellius. After explaining that a child may be born either 

1 Cur mentis is the form of the name adopted by Ovid (Fasti, i. 499, ii. 201. 
vi. 5JQ), Varro (De lingua Latina , vi. 12), Verrius Flaccus (in Fasti Praeneshm 
t'J.I i. 1 pp. 231, 307), Virgil (Aen. viii. 336, 339), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. via 
33b. 337), Aulus Gellius (xviii. 7. 2), and Tertullian (Ad Nat tones, ii. n, in a 
mutilated passage). The form Carmenta is supported by Ilyginus (Fab. 277' 
and the Greek writers Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antiquit. Rom. i. 32. i\ 
Strabo (v. 3. 3, p. 230), and Plutarch (Romulus, 21. 2; Quaest. Rom. yd). Th* 
testimony of Livy is ambiguous, for in one passage (i. 7. 8) he has Carroeats, 
and in another (v. 47. 2) he has Carmentis. The same is true of Solinus (i. 13) 
and Aurelius Victor (Origo gentis Ramona*, 5. 1 and 2), both of whom employ 
the two Inrms in the same passage. Thus the form Carmentis is the better 
authenticated of the two. According to a curious and unexplained tradition, 
the original name of Carmentis was Nicostrate. See Aurelius Victor, Onp 
gtntis Romanae, 5. a ; Serviu&, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 33O ; Strabo, v. 3. 3, p. 330. 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom . 5b. 

• Plutarch, Quaest. Rom , 56 ; id., Romulus, 21. 2. 

• Plutarch, llxc , ; Servius. on Virgil, Aen. viii. 33b, 

4 Augustine, De eivitate Dei, iv. it, 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 336. 

• W. Warde Fowler, Ramon Festivals of the Period of the Republic* p. *9*'- 
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head first or feet first, and that the former is the normal and 
easy posture, and the latter the abnormal and difficult* he 
proceeds : 44 Since then some infants are born contrary to 
nature feet first and with their arms stretched out, thus 
retarding delivery and rendering the mother’s travail harder, 
for the sake of deprecating this peril altars have been set up 
at Rome to the two Carmentes, of whom the one is called 
Postverta (‘ Backward ') and the other Prorsa (* Forward *) 
with reference to the birth of the child in the direct or the 
perverse posture.” 1 * * Later on Ovid himself refers to these 
two goddesses, though he calls one of them Porrima instead 
of Prorsa and interprets them quite differently of the past 
and the future, upon both of which Carmentis was supposed 
to touch in her inspired utterances.* Macrobius gives the 
two names in the slightly different forms of Antevorta and 
Postvorta and interprets them in the same sense as Ovid.* 
But we can hardly doubt that Varro’s interpretation is the 
true original one ; and it is probable that he was right in 
distinguishing two goddesses of birth, one of whom favoured 
normal and the other abnormal births. Such a distinction 
is entirely in harmony with that minute subdivision of 
functions which was eminently characteristic of Roman 
religion, and which was exhibited in full perfection in the 
native gods (Z>i Indigites), on the principle enunciated by 
the pontiffs that every single action has its own presiding 
deity. 4 * 

Wissowa holds that Carmentis was originally a water- 
goddess, 8 and this view derives some support from her 
association on January 9 with Juturna, the goddess of the 
famous spring in the Forum. It is also in harmony with 
the association of prophetic inspiration with the drinking 
of certain waters, of which we have met with an instance in 
the oracles of the Clarian Apollo ; 8 and further, the union 
of prophetic inspiration with the function of facilitating 

1 Varro, quoted by Aulus Gelliuft, xvi. 16 

1 Ovid, Fasti , i. 633-636. 1 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 7. 20. 

* Serviua, on Virgil, Aen. ii 141, 41 Et Pontifices duunt singulis aetibus 
prepnos deos protests **. See R. Peter, s.v . 44 Indigitamenta ”, in W. H. 
Kosher’s LescUum der gritch. und r&m. Mythologies iL 170 sqq. 

4 G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer *, pp. 219 sq. 

* Ovid, Fasti, i. 20, with the note (above, pp. 5 sq.). 
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childbirth, which was characteristic of Carmentis, was 
equally characteristic of Egeria, who was certainly a water- 
nymph. 1 Thus Wissowa may very well be right in tracing 
Carmentis to a watery origin. The antiquity and importance 
of her worship are vouched for by her possession of a flamen 
devoted to her worship (. Flamen Carmentalis ). This flamen 
is mentioned by Cicero,* and again in an inscription which 
records a dedication to the Sun and Moon, to Apollo and 
Diana, by a certain Tiberius Claudius Pollio who held the 
office of flamen Carmentalis,* though what his duties were 
we do not know. 

The Carmentalia, the festival of Carmentis, is mentioned 
by Varro. 4 From the testimony of Ovid, confirmed by 
that of the Praenestinc, Maffeian, and other ancient calendars, 
we know that the Carmentalia, the festival of Carmentis, 
extended over two days, January 11 and 15, separated from 
each other by an interval of three days. 5 It seems to have 
been a general rule that when Roman festivals extended 
over two days, these days should not be continuous but 
should be separated by an interval either of one or of three 
days in order to prevent the second day from being one 
which bore an even number ; for even numbers were deemed 
unlucky, and accordingly it was arranged that Roman 
festivals, with very few exceptions, fell on odd days of the 
month. 4 Hence if the second day of a festival were allowed 
to follow the first day either immediately or after an interval 
of two days, it would necessarily have been an even day of 
the month (the second, fourth, etc.). To avoid this dis- 
astrous consequence the pontifical wisdom ordained that 
the two days of the festival should be separated by an interval 

1 A* to Egeria see Fasti, iii. 275 /?., with the note. Pregnant women used 
to sacrifice to the nymph Egeria because she was supposed to facilitate delivery. 
See Festus, s t\ “ Egcriae nymphac ”, p. 67 ed. Lindsay. 

* Cicero, Brutus , 14. 56. 

* 11 . Dessau, Jnscrtptumes Latmae Selector, No. 1418. 

4 Varro, ZV lingua Laima, vi. 12, “ Carmentalia nominantur quad sacre 
turn ft fertae Carmentis ” . 

* Ovid, Fasti, i. 461 sq. f 617 sqq. ; CJ.L. i. 1 p. 307. In the inscribed 
calendars (Praenestine, Maffeian, and Caere tan) the festival is indicated by 
the letters harm, kar, or car. In the calendar of Philocalus under January 
1 1, it is entered as Dus Garment an oru m ; in the calendar of Potential Silvios 
under the same day it is entered as Carmentalia de nomine morris £vandn\ 

1 See note on Fasti , v. 421 (Vol. IV. pp. 45 tq.). 
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cither of one day or of three days, for by this ingenious device 
the festival was celebrated on odd days only* 1 * * 

The temple, or rather shrine ( fanum ), of Carmentis was 
situated at the foot of the Capitol, near the Carmental Gate 
{Port* Carmontalis ), which took its name from the shrine ; 
in her lifetime Carmentis is said to have dwelt there.* No 
remains of the shrine have come to light, and curiously 
enough no dedication to Carmentis has been discovered. 
It would seem that as a goddess who aided women in travail 
she was eclipsed by the rivals who discharged the same 
important function with equal efficiency, Mater Matuta, 
Diana, and Juno Lucina.* 

I. 463. Thee, too, sister of Tumus, the same mom 
enshrined at the spot where the Virgin Water circles the 
Field of Man. — The sister of Turnus is the water-nymph 
Juturna, the goddess of a spring of very wholesome water 
near the river Numicius in Latium. In the fourteenth 
book of his lost work On divine Things Varro included her 
among the true or proper deities and nymphs . 4 According 
lo Virgil, she was originally a woman, the sister of the Rutulian 
leader Turnus, and being beloved by Jupiter she was turned 
by that great deity into a water-goddess, who presided over 
meres and sounding rivers . 5 For this fiction, which was 
adopted by Ovid here and in another passage , 4 the poet had 
apparently no better ground than the accidental resemblance 
of the names Turnus and Juturna. From the sacred spring 
of Juturna water used to be brought to Rome for all sacrifices, 

1 G. Wisaowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, “ De feriis anni Romanorum 
antiquisaimi ”, pp. 163 sqq. 

* Solinus, L 13; Aulus GelHus, xviii. 7. 3 ; Ovid, Fasti, I. 6395 fatal, 

44 Sceierata Porta ”, p. 450 ed. Lindsay ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viil 337 ; 

Dionysius Haticarnaicnsis, Antiquii. Rom. i. 33. 3 ; Plutarch, Quaes t. Rom * 56. 
Solinus and Aulus Gellius call the shrine a fanum ; Ovid calls it a t ace Hum ; 
Servius and Dionysius speak only of an altar ; no author mentions a temple 
{templum or aedes). Varro, as we have seen (p. I 79 h definitely mentions two 
altars, and no doubt be was right, but this does not exclude the existence of a 
chapel, 

* On Carmentis or Carmenta see L. Preller, Ramtsche Mythology •, i. 405- 
407 ; W. Warde Fowler, Roman festivals of the Period of the Republic , pp. 
290-293; Aust, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopedic dcr e las sue ken Alter • 
tumtwissenschaft, iii. 3, coll. ! 594 sq., s.v. “ Carmenta ” ; G. Wisaowa, Religion 
**d Kultus dcr Romer *, pp. 319-221. 

4 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. xii. 139. 

1 Virgil, Aen. xii. 137 sqq. 


* Ovid, fasti, ii. 585 sqq. 
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and a festival called Jutumalia was celebrated at Rome in 
honour of the nymph by all whose business was especially 
concerned with water, 1 A temple was built for the goddess 
in the Field of Mars by a certain Lutatius Catulus, 1 perhaps 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus, consul in 241 B.C., who may have 
vowed it for the naval victory over the Carthaginians at the 
Aegatian Islands, off the coast of Sicily.* The dedication 
of a temple to a water-nymph would be a suitable thank- 
offering for a victory at sea, in spite of the saltness of the 
water on which it was won. From the present passage of 
Ovid we learn that the temple was dedicated on the eleventh 
of January, and that it stood near the termination of the 
aqueduct called the Aqua Virgo in the Field of Mars 
( 1 Campus Martins). 

But this was not the only shrine which Juturna possessed 
at Rome. She had a lake or pool in the Forum, near the 
temple of Vesta and the temple of Castor and Pollux, where 
on two occasions the divine twins Castor and Pollux are 
said to have appeared, riding white horses and bringing 
news of victory : after watering their panting horses at the 
pool and washing off the dust and blood from their bodies 
they vanished away. The first occasion was the victory 
over the banished house of Tarquin at the Lake Regillus in 
497 B.C. : the second occasion was the victory over Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, in 168 B.C. 4 The appearance of the 
divine horsemen after the battle of Lake Regillus was com- 
memorated long afterwards by Aulus Postumius Albinus, 
a descendant of the Dictator Aulus Postumius who had 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Am. xii. 139, * Servius, lx. 

• Aust, De mdikus sacris popmU Romani, p. 17. As to the victory at the 
Aegatian Islands, see Livy, Per. six., who refers the victory to Caius Lutatius 
Catuhis, consul in 24a B.c. See the Patti Consular** in C./.Z. i. f p. 138. 

4 Ovid, Posit, L 705708 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Ram. 
vi 13; Floras, i. 28. 14-15 ; compare Cicero, De Nature Dearum, ii. 2. 6. 
See note on Posit, i, 705, below, p. 269. Dionysius speaks of a sacred spring 
in the Forum beside the sanctuary of Vesta ; he does not name Juturna. 
Floras says that on the very same day on which the victory was won over 
King Perseus two young men on white horses washed away the dust and blood 
** at the Lake of Juturna ”. That they had fought in the battle appeared 
from the blood that dripped from them ; that they had come from Macedonia 
was known by the panting of their horses. Cicero mentions the divine 
annunciation of victory on both occasions without reference to a pool or spring* 
The proper title of the water seems to have been the Lake of Juturna {locus 
Juturna*, Ovid and Floras, lixe,). 
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commanded the Roman army on the great day which decided 
the freedom of Rome for centuries. On the reverse of coins 
denarii) issued by A. Postumius Aibinus about 89 B.C. we 
see Castor and Pollux standing beside their horses, which 
are drinking from a raised basin or trough. The twins 
wear their characteristic high caps and hold their spears in 
their hands. 1 A more imposing monument of the appear* 
ante of Castor and Pollux was the temple erected to them in 
the Forum, at the place where they had watered their horses 
Ixsside the Lake of Juturna. 1 Three splendid columns of 
the temple are still standing and are among the most con- 
spicuous and beautiful ruins in the Roman Forum. 

The Lake of juturna itself was discovered about the 
end of the nineteenth century (in 1900) by the great Italian 
antiquary, Giacomo Boni, in the course of the memorable 
excavations which he conducted in the Forum The lake, 
or rather pool, was found exactly on the spot where the 
indications of Ovid and of Dionysius would have led us to 
expect it, between the sanctuary of the Vestals and the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. It is a quadrangular basin 
enclosed by masonry, about 16 feet 9 inches square and 
6 feet 6 inches deep. The basin is fed by two springs, one 
m the north-east and the other in the north-west corner; the 
water of the springs runs as clear and as fresh as on the first 
day when Castor and Pollux watered their jaded steeds on 
the spot. In the middle of the basin rises like a little island 
a base built of tufa in network style ( opus retkulatum). The 
whole basin is lined with slabs of white marble, which seem 
to date from the Imperial period; below them arc remains 
built of tufa belonging to an earlier structure. On the ledge 
beside the basin stands a beautiful marble altar carved with 
reliefs on all four sides. On one of the short sides we see 
Jupiter standing in a dignified pose, with a tall sceptre in his 
raised right hand and a thunderbolt in his left. On the 
other short side stands Leda, a graceful figure, with the upper 
part of her body bare and the swan at her feet. On one of 
the long sides Castor and Pollux are sculptured standing 

1 E. Babelon, Monnaies dr la Repubhqur Remain * , ii. 377 ’ 3 #° 

* Dionyitius llalicarnaaensis, Antiquit. Rom. v». 13. 4. Ai to the temple 

Ovid, Fasti, i. 705 708, with the note (below, pp. *6t iff.). 
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with their usual characteristics, the high caps and spears. 
On the other side we see a draped female figure standing 
and holding with both hands a torch across her body. She 
is probably Helen, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda, and 
sister of Castor and Pollux. The torch which she carries 
may refer to the weird lights seen on the masts of ships in a 
storm, lights which mariners attributed to the presence of 
Helen, Castor and Pollux. 1 The little lake or basin appears 
to have occupied the centre of a small precinct, some 33 feet 
square, the boundary of which is still marked by a sill of 
travertine that shows traces of having supported a fence 
At a late epoch, perhaps in the fourth century A.D., the 
eastern part of the lake, on the side of the house of the 
Vestals, was roofed over by a large semicircular arch of 
brickwork for the purpose of widening the rooms which lay 
to the cast, between the lake and the staircase leading up to 
the Palatine. These rooms may have been used for some 
religious purpose. The largest room, the one in the middle, 
has a rectangular niche in the rear wall. On the ground m 
front of the niche was found lying a statue representing 
Aesculapius with an acolyte (< camillus ) holding in his hand 
a cock, the bird that was usually sacrificed to the god of 
healing. The presence of the image of the divine physician 
in a chamber adjoining the lake suggests that the water, like 
that of many holy springs, may have been supposed to possess 
medical qualities of which the sick sought to avail them- 
selves. Patients may have been lodged in these eastern 
chambers. Many mediaeval potsherds, found on the spot 
and now stored in one of the rooms, show that the springs 
continued to be used down to a comparatively late time. 
Statues of Castor and Pollux and a headless statue of Apollo 
were found, broken into many pieces, in the basin itself 
The statues of Castor and Pollux are thought to be an original 
work of the fifth century B.C. executed in Southern Italy. 
A marble base found at the eastern side of the precinct 
seems to show that in the reign of Constantine the adjacent 
building was used as the office of the city waterworks ; 
for from an inscription * we learn that the base supported a 


1 See note on Fasti,, v 720 (Vol IV. pp 121 sq ). 

1 H. Dessau, Inscriptions* Latina* Ssiscta*, No. 8943* 
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statue of Constantine, which was dedicated, along with the 
office (static) of waterworks, by a certain FI Maesius 
Egnatius Lollianus, the head of the city waterworks (curator 
aquarum ), on March 1st, A.D. 328; and many more frag* 
ments of inscriptions relating to these officials and their 
office of works have been found on the site. 

Some four or five yards to the south of the little lake is a 
fairly preserved group of buildings including a small chape! 
acdiculd ), built of bricks with marble facing, which was 
probably dedicated to the worship of Juturna. A statue of 
the goddess may have stood in the apse. A piece of the 
entablature bearing the inscription 1 VTVRNA 1 s (acrum) was 
found near the lake. In front of the chapel there is still 
standing in its original position a beautiful round well-head 
{ putcal) of white marble. An inscription on it attests that 
the well-head was dedicated to Juturna by a curule aedile 
named M. Barbatius Pollio, perhaps in the time of Augustus. 1 
Near the well-head was found a marble altar with two figures, 
a male and a female, sculptured on it in relief. The male 
figure, armed with spear and shield, is holding out his left 
hand to the woman, who is clothed. Perhaps they represent 
Juturna and her brother Turnus. The style of the sculptures 
points to the time of Severus. Cicero speaks of gilded 
statues being set beside Juturna’s water. 4 

The Virgin Water, to which Ovid here alludes, is the great 
aqueduct of that name ( AquaVirgo ), which still exists and still 
brings water to Rome It was built, or at least completed, 
by Agrippa in 19 B.C. ; the water began to flow on the ninth 
of June of that year. The starting-point was in an estate 
of Lucullus at the eighth milestone on the Collatine Way. 
The marshy spot was surrounded by a dam built of concrete 
to confine the gushing water. The aqueduct took the name 
of the Virgin Water because, when soldiers were looking 
for water, a young girl pointed out to them some springs, 
and digging there they discovered a copious supply. A 

1 H. Dessau, Inscription* s Latina* Selector , No. 9261. 

9 Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 36. xoi. A* to the Lake of Juturna see Ch. Hueisen. 
The Roman Forum % its History and Monuments , translated by J. B. Carter 
'Home, 1909), pp. 164-170 ; S. B. Platner, The Topography and Monuments of 
rfnetent Rome ■ (Boston, New York, etc., 1911), pp, 214*219; O. Richter, 
TopogragAie der Stadt Rom • (Munich, 1901), pp. 35 * * 9 ' * H. TMdcnat, Le 
**rum Remain • (Paris, 1923), pp. 279-281. 
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shrine was built on the spot ; it contained a picture com* 
memorating the discovery of the springs. The greater 
part of the aqueduct ran underground; only about seven 
hundred yards of it rested on arches . 1 In Rome the arches 
of the aqueduct began under the gardens of Lucullus (on 
the Pincian Hill) and ended in the Field of Mars opposite 
the polling-booths ( saepta ).* The water was no doubt used 
to supply the public baths which Agrippa built in the Field 
of Mars about the same time that he constructed the 
Pantheon . 9 Among the sights of Rome which Ovid in exile 
remembered with fond regret were the greensward of the 
Field of Mars, the neighbouring gardens, and the Virgin 
Water . 4 At various points in Rome portions of the original 
aqueduct still remain, as in the gardens of the palazzo 
Castellani, at No. 12 Via Nazareno, and in the court of the 
palazzo Sciarri. Some of the arches exist near the Fontana 
di Trevi, and remains of the termination of the aqueduct 
arc to be seen near the Church of St. Ignazio . 5 The Fontana 
di Trevi itself, the most magnificent of the public fountains 
of Rome, together with the fountains in the Piazza di 
Spagna, the Piazza Navone, and the Piazza Farnese, are still 
fed by the Virgin Water (Acqua Vergine ). Outside the 
Porta Maggiore the Via Collatina, which diverges to the 
left from the Via Praenestina, skirts the arches of the ancient 
aqueduct . 4 

I. 467. Thyself enlighten me, 0 thou (Carmentis), who 
dost take thy name from song (carmen). — Being about to 
tell the traditionary story of the first settlement on the hills 
where Rome afterwards stood, the bard girds himself up 
for the important task by invoking, in the approved Homeric 
style, a Muse to inform him of the truth and to inspire his 
verses. For this purpose he appeals appropriately enough 
to the prophetess Carmentis herself, who plays the leading 

1 Frontmus, De oquis urbis Romae, i. 10 ; Pliny, Nat. Hut, xxxi. 4a. 

* Frontmus, De aquts urbis Romae > i. 22. 

* Dio Cassius, lm. 27. 1 <2, hv. 29. 4. 

4 Ovid, Ex Romto, i. 8. 33*38. 

4 H. Jordan, Topographte der Stott Rom tm Alterthum , i. I, p. 47 1 ; 8. B 
Plainer, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome *, pp. 97 sq, 

4 K. Baedeker, Centra / Italy and Rome x% (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 184 eft 
438 ; The Blue Guides % Southern Italy , by L. V. BertareUi (London and Paris, 
I 9 * 5 l* PP* 9 *» io 5 - 
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part in the following narrative. The story that the first 
settlers at Rome were emigrants from Arcadia is told in 
substantially the same form, though more concisely, by Livy, 
Virgil, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pausanias, and other 
writers ; 1 but it appears to have had no other foundation than 
a false etymology, Palatium, the name of the Palatine hill 
at Rome, 1 * being identified with Pallantium, the name of a 
town in Arcadia, 1 from which it was hastily concluded that 
the ancestors of the Romans must needs have come. Never, 
perhaps, was history more transparently falsified than in 
the derivation of Palatium fron^ Pallantium. But it is an 
j)l wind that blows nobody good, and the Arcadians of 
Pallantium reaped a rich harvest from the accidental 
resemblance of the name of their town to that of a hill at 
Home ; for on the strength of it the Kmpcror Antoninus 
Pius elevated their town from the rank of a village to that 
of a city and granted it political freedom and immunity from 
taxes. 4 No wonder that when Pausanias visited Pallantium 
not many years afterwards, he found a statue of Evander 
set up by the proud and grateful natives in a temple.* Could 
they do less for the mythical hero to whom they owed so 
much ? 

However, the derivation of Palatium from Pallantium, 
though apparently the most popular, was not the only 
etymology propounded in antiquity. Some thought that 

1 Livy, i. 5. 1-2, i. 7. 8 ; Virgil, Aen. viii. 51-54; Dionysius Haliearna* 
crisis, Antiquit . Rom. i. 31 ; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Roman at , 5 ; Justin, 
xl*ii l 6 ; Pausanias, viii. 43. 2 . 

* Festus, s.v. “ Palatium ”, p. 245 cd. Lindsay. 

* Livy, i. 5. 1, “ A Pallanteo , urbe Arcad.ua> Pallantium , dein Palatium 
monte m appellatum " ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 20, " Pallantium undo Palatium 
Romae” ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit . Rom. L 31. 4, troixa. 3 t rtf 

rotrry rlttfrrai IlaXXdrrio*' iwi rtjt iv 'Apna&lq efti* vOtr 

IlaXartoi' vx 6 ' Vtofiaiwv \tyerai. Compare Pausanias, viii. 43. 2. 

* Pausanias, viii. 43. 1. 

* Pausa n ia s , viii. 44. 5. It is true that Pausanias merely mentions that in a 
temple at Pallantium there were stone (marble) images of Evander and Pallas. 
It is doubtful whether this Pallas was Pallas the son of Lycaon and traditionary 
tounder of Pallantium (Pausanias, viii. 3. 1), or Pallas the son of Evander, 
celebrated by Virgil (Aen. viii 104, 1 10, etc.) ; but the mention of Evander is in 
favour of the second identification, and if that identification is correct we may 
fairly assume that the statues of Evander and his son were not set up at Pallan* 
tium until that obscure little town had burst into fame through the guess of 
some misguided Roman antiquary. For Evander appears to be a creation of 
Homan, not of Greek, mythology. 
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the hill was itemed after a certain Pallas, who was buried 
there . 1 This Pallas was not the son of Evander who is 
immortalized by Virgil ; he was a son of Hercules by 
Launa, daughter of Evander. This derivation of the name 
of the Palatine was accepted by Polybius, as we learn from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, however, tells us that he saw 
no tomb of Pallas in Rome and never heard of any libations 
or other honours paid to his memory, whereas he was well 
aware of the altars erected to Carmenta (Carmentis) and 
Evander, on both of which sacrifices were publicly offered 
by the Romans every year. The altar of Carmenta (Car- 
mentis) stood, as we have seen, at the foot of the Capitol 
beside the Carmental Gate ; the altar of Evander stood at 
the foot of the Aventine not far from the Triple Gate {Porta 
Trigemtna ).* Yet others preferred to derive the name 
Palatium from palate, " to stray ” f or from balare , “ to 
bleat *\ with reference to the bleating flocks that strayed 
over the hill in days of old.* 

1 . 469. The land that rose before the moon . . . derives 
its name from the great Areas. — Ovid means Arcadia, which 
was supposed to take its name from Areas, one of those 
mythical heroes invented by false etymology to account 
for the names of countries and cities. He was said to have 
introduced the cultivation of corn into the country and to 
have taught the rude natives to bake bread, to spin wool, and 
to weave garments . 4 He was reputed to be a son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) by the nymph Callisto, whom the jealous Juno 
(Hera) punished by turning her into a bear.® Before the 
time of Areas the country was said to have been called 
Pelasgia and the people Pelasgians . 4 

Later on in the present poem Ovid repeats the notion that 
the Arcadians were older than the moon . 7 The fable waf 
often alluded to by the ancients. Thus Apollonius Rhodius 
says that “ the Arcadians are fabled to have lived before the 

1 Festus, s.v. 44 Palatium ”, p. 245 ed. Lindsay. 

* Dionysius Haticamasensis, Antsqutt. Rom. i. 32. 1-2. 

• Festus, s.v. ** Palatium,” p. 245 ed. Lindsay; Varro, Dt lingua Latina,v. 53. 

4 Pausanias, nil. 4. 1. 

A Ovid, Fasti, ii. 155 sqq., Mrtamcrpk . ii. 409 sqq. ; Apollodonts, Hi. 8. 2 ; 
Pausanias, viii 3. 6. 

4 Pausanias, viii. 4- 1 ; Stephan us Byxantius, s.v. 'Ap*du 

1 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 289 sq. 
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moon, eating acorns on the mountains 1 *, 1 Hence Greek 
poets bestowed on them the epithet firose/enot, 41 * 4 * the men 
before the moon *\ a The first who is said to have applied 
the adjective was Hippys of Rhegium. 6 Many more or less 
absurd explanations of the adjective and of the fable were 
propounded- 4 Perhaps the least absurd of them was the 
one suggested by Aristotle in his work on The Constitution 
of the Tegeans . He thought that the barbarous aborigines 
of the country were expelled by the Arcadians before the 
rising of the moon, and that hence the conquerors were 
tailed 14 the Men before the Moon 

I, 471. Evander . . . though illustrious on both sides, 
yet was the nobler for the blood of his sacred mother. — 
However, according to the usual account, the father of 
Evander was the god Mercury (Hermes), and his mother 
only a nymph, 6 so that on this showing his paternal lineage 
was more illustrious than his maternal. Ovid would seem 
to have followed some other tradition as to Evandcr’s father. 
Some thought that Evander was a son of Echcmus, king 
of Arcadia, by Timandra, daughter of Tyndareus. 7 Ovid 
may have had in his mind a passage of Livy in which that 
historian speaks of Evander as “ a man venerable for the 
miracle of letters (a new thing among men uncivilized), but 
still more venerable for the supposed divinity of his mother 
Carmenta (Carmentis) ”. 8 9 The Arcadian Evander was said 
to have introduced the art of writing among the rude 
aborigines of Italy. 6 

I. 478. the god of his Parrhasian home. — The Par- 
rhasians were an ancient tribe of Arcadia. Their territory 
seems to have comprised the plain on the left bank of the 
Alphcus and the eastern slopes of Mount Lycaeus, including 

1 Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 264 sq. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Protropt . i. 6, p. 6 ed. Potter. 

* Stephanus Byz&ntius, s.v. 'Apxat. 

4 Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 264 ; Tsetses, Sokol. on 
I Vfophron , 482. 

4 Aristotle, quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon* ft. 164. 

4 Virgil, Aon. viii. 138 ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit. Rom. L 31. I ; 

Pausanias, viii. 43. 2 ; Aurelius Victor, Ongo gontu Romanae , 5, 1. 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Aon. viii. 130. As to Echemus and Timandra me 
Pausanias, viii. 5. 1. 6 Livy, 7 ' ®- 

9 Tacitus, Annuls, si. 14 ; Hyginus, Fab. 277. 
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the towns of Lycosura and Trapezus . 1 Here and elsewhere 
Ovid uses the adjective Parrhasian in the general sense of 
Arcadiaii,* as Virgil had done before him,* and as Lucan 4 
and Statius * did after him 

I. 490. Cadmus . . . hatted an exile on Aonian soil. 

— The Aonians were an ancient tribe of Boeotia whom 
Cadmus, on his arrival from Phoenicia, is said to have 
suffered to remain in the country and to coalesce with his 
Phoenician colonists.* Hence Ovid and other learned poets 
like Callimachus, Lycophron, Apollonius Rhodius, and 
Statius, used Aonia and Aonian as polite equivalents for 
Boeotia and Boeotian, which were apt to convey a shade of 
reproach or contempt. 7 

I. 491. Tydeus endured the same. — Tydeus, son of 
Ocncus, was banished from his native Calydon on account 
of a homicide. He fled to Argos, where the king, Adrastus, 
gave him his daughter to wife. Afterwards he marched 
with Adrastus to Thebes, where he was slain. 8 

I. 491. Pagasaeaa Jason. — Jason is called Pagasaean 
because his ship, the Argo, sailed from Pagasae, a port of 
Thessaly.* Hence Valerius Flaccus calls the Argo “the 
Pagasaean ship *\ 10 

I. 492. Every land Is to the brave his country, as to the 

fish the sea. — Ovid was thinking of two famous lines of 
Euripides : “ To an eagle the whole air is passable, and to 
a brave man every country is his fatherland *\ u 

1 Pausanias, viii. 27. 4 with my note (vol. iv. p. 306) ; Strabo, viii. 8. 1 ; 
Stcphanus Byzantius, s.v. ]la/>pa<rla. 

* Ovid, Fasti, i. 618, iv. 577, Afetamorph . ii. 460, viii. 315, Her tides , xvili. 
152, Tnstia, ii. 190. 

• Virgil, Aen. viii. 344, xi. 31. 4 Lucan, ii. 237. 

I Statius, Sy/v. iv. 5. 5, Theb. viii. 370, ix, 744. 

4 Pausanias, ix. 5. l. 

T Ovid, Fatti, iv. 245, Ilertides, ix. x 33 r A mores, i. 1 -12, Mctamorph. i 
313, m. 339, vu. 703, ix. 112, xii 24 ; Callimachus, Hymn, iv. 75 ; Lycophron, 
AUx andra, 1209; Apollonius Rhodius, iii. 1178, 1185; Statius, Tkeb. i. 34 * 
226, 314, ii. 721, iii. *1. 

* Apollodorus, i. 8. 5, iii. 6. 8, with my notes ; Scholiast on Homer, //. xiv. 
1 14, 120. 

• Apdlonius Rhodius, i. 238, 524; Strabo, ix. 5. 15, p, 436 ; Propertius, l 
aa 17 

14 Valerius Flaccus, Argon, i. 421, viii. 378, " Pagaseia puppis 

II Euripides, Frag. 1047, in Tragic orum Graecorum Fragment*, ed. A. 

Nauck *, p. 692, Arat dijp a Ur# wtpietpos, { draea $i xtor drSpl yttrraiy 

srdrptr. 
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I. sot. thft riw bank, whare it is bordered by Tamtam's 
ihaQot pool. — Tarcntum or Terentum, as the name was 
also spelled, was a place in the Field of Mars (i Campus 
Sfarttus ), where there was an altar dedicated to the 
infernal deities, Father Dis and Proserpine. The altar was 
buried at a depth of twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground. The way .in which the altar, after being long 
buried and forgotten, is said to have been discovered was as 
follows. Once on a time, when a great plague was laying 
waste both city and country, a certain man called Valesius, 
who dwelt in the Sabine region, despaired of the life of his 
three children, for they were very sick. So he fell on his 
knees before the household gods {Lares /amt /tares ) and 
prayed them to save the lives of his children, even at the 
expense of his own. A voice answered that they would 
be saved if he conveyed them down the river Tiber to 
1 arentum and there refreshed them with warm water fetched 
from the altar of Father Dis and Proserpine. He feared to 
undertake the long and perilous journey to Tarentum in 
the south of Italy ; however, trusting in the divine guidance 
the pious man put his children in a boat, and with them 
floated down the Tiber. When darkness fell, he landed for 
the night at the Field of Mars and learned from the pilot 
that the place was called Tarentum. He joyfully accepted 
the omen, and dipping up some water from the river in a 
vessel he carried it to a spot where he saw smoke issuing 
from the ground ; there he found a smouldering fire which 
he contrived to blow up into a flame and so to heat the 
water, which he thereupon gave to his sick children to drink. 
Refreshed by the draught they fell into a sound sleep, from 
which they awoke hale and well ; their long sickness had 
departed. They now told their father that while they slept 
they had a vision of a god, who wiped their bodies with a 
s P° n ff© and commanded a sacrifice of dusky victims to be 
offered at the altar of Father Dis and Proserpine, from which 
the draught had been brought to them ; further, the deity 
enjoined on them that a divine banquet (Jectistemium) 
should be served and games held by night at the altar. As 
the father saw no altar on the spot, he went into the city to 
purchase one, leaving some men to dig the foundations for 
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it On digging down some twenty feet they found an altar 
with an inscription recording its dedication to Father Du 
and Proserpine. When he heard of this discovery, Valerius 
gave up his intention of buying an altar, and sacrificed black 
victims at the spot called Tarentum ; and he celebrated games 
and divine banquets on three successive nights, because the 
number of his children saved from death was three. Follow- 
ing his example, Publius Valerius Publicola, one of the first 
consuls who held office after the expulsion of the kings, in 
the interests of the whole community publicly sacrificed 
black cattle at the same altar to Dis and Proserpine, the 
victims for Dis being bulls and the victims for Proserpine 
cows. Moreover, he celebrated games for three nights at 
the altar, and when they were over he buried the altar again 
in the earth. Such, according to Valerius Maximus, was 
the origin of the games called Secular . 1 

The tale is told in substantially the same form by the 
Byzantine historian Zosimus, except that he carries the story 
still further back by relating the original foundation of the 
buried altar. He says that in a war between the Romans 
and the Albans, when the two armies were about to engage, 
there appeared to them a dreadful phantom clad in a black 
hide, who cried that Dis and Proserpine commanded them 
to offer sacrifice to their divinities under ground before coming 
to grips with each other. Having said this, the phantom 
vanished. The Romans complied with his injunction : they 
built an altar under ground, and having sacrificed on it 
they covered it over with earth to a depth of twenty feet, 
that none but Romans might know where it was. This was 
the altar which was afterwards discovered by Valesius. 
At a later time, in the first year after the expulsion of the 
kings, Publius Valerius Publicola sacrificed a black bull 
and a black heifer at the altar to Dis and Proserpine in 
order to save the city from a pestilence which was then 
raging, and on the altar he engraved an inscription to 
this effect: “I, Publius Valerius Publicola, dedicated this 
igneous plain to Dis and Proserpine, and I celebrated rites 


1 Valerius Maximus, ii. 4. 5. Compare Festus, r u. “ Saecularea ludi ”, 
440, 441 cd. Lindsay ; id., s.v. “ Terentum ”, pp. 478, 479 cd. 
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in honour of Dis and Proserpine on behalf of the freedom 
of Rome 

The games celebrated at this place were originally called 
Tarentine but afterwards Secular, because they were supposed 
to be held at the end of a certain period called a saeculum ; 
however, as to the exact length of this period the ancients 
themselves were uncertain : it was commonly reckoned 
either at a hundred or a hundred and ten years. Varro and 
Livy defined it as a hundred years ; but the Commentaries 
of the Fifteen Men, whose office it was to regulate the sacred 
rites, and the edicts of Augustus fixed the length of the 
period at a hundred and ten years.* This latter length 
a hundred and ten years) is the one expressly mentioned 
bv Horace in the ode which he wrote for the celebration of 
the Secular Games instituted by Augustus in 17 B.C. ; # and 
it is also the period mentioned in the Sibylline oracle which 
was quoted as the authority for the celebration of the games 
on that occasion. 4 On the other hand the saeculum was 
reckoned at a hundred years by Festus, 6 who probably 
followed Verrius Flaccus, and also by Augustine. 4 

The celebration of the Secular Games in 17 B.C., which 
Horace commemorated and Ovid most probably witnessed, 
was one of the achievements on which Augustus prided 
himself, for he recorded it, with the date, in the great historical 
inscription (Monumentum Ancyranum ) in which he be- 
queathed to posterity his long roll of glory. In this record 
he professes to have celebrated the games on behalf of the 

1 Zosimus, ii. 1-3. 

1 Ccniorinus, De die not ah, xvii. 7-9, quoting the first book of Varro' § treatise 
ZV fratrnias artginibus, and Book cxxxvi. of Livy. In the passage of Varro 
quoted by Censorinus the games are called the Tarentine Games (ludi Tarentinf), 
And it is said that they were celebrated in obedience to the direction of the 
‘Sibylline Books, because many portents had happened, and the wall and tower 
between the Colline and Esquiline Gates had been struck by lightning. That 
bivy reckoned the saeculum at too years appears also from his reference to 
Another celebration of the Secular Games (Per. xhx., u ludi Pain Dtti ad 
l aren turn ex praecepto hbrarum jaett , gut ante annum centesimum pnmo 
Puntce belle, qutngentestmo et aitere anno ah urbe condtta facti erant ”). 

* Horace, Carmen Saeculare , 21 sg. 

4 The oracle is quoted at length by Zosimus (ii. 0) and by Phlegon (De 
* acrobat, 4, in Scrip tares rerum mirabtltum Graecx, ed. A, WestcrmaiM, 
Hrungvigme, 1839. pp. 203 toX The text is printed by H. Diels, Sibyl hniseke 
letter (Berlinf 1890), pp 133135. 

4 Festus, s.v. ** Saeculares ludi ”, p. 44 1 ed- Lindsay. 

* Augustine, De civitate Dei , iii. 18. 
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College of the Fifteen Men and in the character of Master 
of the College, with Agrippa for his colleague. 1 This was 
reckoned the fifth celebration of the games. 1 The sixth 
celebration took place in A.D. 47 under the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, who thus clearly reckoned the saeculum 
at a hundred years ; for the year A.D. 47 was reckoned the 
seven hundredth year since the foundation of Rome and 
therefore the correct year in which to celebrate the sixth 
centenary of the city.* As Claudius was a learned antiquary, 
specially versed in Etruscan history, on which indeed he 
composed a work in twenty books, 4 his testimony to the 
hundred years* length of the saeculum carries weight, all the 
more so because the saeculum was apparently a very ancient 
institution among the Etruscans, who originally reckoned it 
at a hundred years. 1 When we add the evidence of Claudius 
to the concurrent testimony of such high authorities as 
Varro, Livy, and Verrius Flaccus, we can hardly hvoid the 
conclusion that the saeculum was properly a period of a 
hundred years, 4 and that its supposed extension to a hundred 
and ten years was nothing more than a contrivance to suit 
the political convenience of Augustus, who ** fixed upon the 
year 17 B.C., because it marked the end of his first ten years' 
imperium , and also the consummation of his social and 
domestic legislation, which was to usher in a new and 
purer age ”. 7 It is true that the Emperor pleaded the 
authority of the Fifteen Men and the Sibylline Books ; but 
we shall probably be doing no injustice to the College of the 
Fifteen Men, who had charge of the sacred volumes, 8 if we 

1 A Vx Gestae Divi Augusti , ed. Th. Mommsen 1 (Berlin, 1883), > v * 3 b *37 
p, 91 ; Monument urn Ancyranum , ed. E. G. Hardy (Oxford, 1923), iv. 36 3; 
p, 103, 11 Pro conlegio quindectmxn roru m m agister conlcgii college Af. Agripp* 
Mas sate l arts C. Parma C. Silane cos. feet.** Compare Suetonius, Augustas. 
31. 4. * Dio Cassius, lie. 18. 2. 

* Tacitus, Annals, xi. 1 1 ; Censorious, De die notali , xvii. 1 1 ; Pliny, Net 
Hist. vii. 159, viii. 160. 

4 Suetonius, Claudius , 42. 

1 Censorious, JDu die natal*, xvii. 5*6, and xvii. 13, 11 Quod £ trusses, quoran 
prime saecmla ten team m Jut runt annorum, etiam hie ut is oliis pletump* 
imitari po/uerunt M . 

4 Th. Mommsen, Mhmisthe Chronologic (Berlin, 1858), p. 186, 
hundert/dhrige Saeculum, das sineigt mrkiich mud ursprhngHch rtmischs ”, 

T E. G. Hardy, Afonmmentmm Amsyrauum, p. 104. 

4 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 332. The College originally numbered ooh 
two members ; they were afterwards increased to ten, and this number lasted 
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suppose that they felt little scruple at garbling or concocting 
an oracle to suit the requirements of the Emperor. 

The Emperor Domitian celebrated the Secular Games 
for the seventh time in A.D. 87, reckoning, we are told by 
Suetonius, the date for them from the celebration by Augustus 
in 17 B.C. and not from the celebration of them by Claudius 
m A.D. 47. 1 But if; as seems probable, Domitian, like 
Augustus, reckoned a saeculum at no years, he anticipated 
the proper period by seven years ; since a period of no 
M*ars from 17 B.C. expired in A.D. 93, and the following year 
AD. 94) would, on that reckoning, have been the correct 
rear in which to celebrate the Secular games for the sixth 
not the seventh) time. We may suppose that the vain- 
glorious and foolish Domitian preferred to follow the calcu- 
lation of Augustus, which brought the celebration of the 
games within his own reign, rather than that of Claudius, 
which would have deferred it till A D. 147, a time by which 
the cruel tyrant had long fallen by the hand of the assassin. 
We may suppose that the same childish impatience led him, 
rven on his own chosen calculation, to anticipate the proper 
date of the celebration by seven years. Thus in estimating 
the proper length of the saeculum no weight can be attached 
to the celebration of the Secular Games by Domitian in 
\ D 87. However, that celebration was memorable on 
mother ground ; for the historian Tacitus tells us that he 
was present at it and superintended the rites in an official 
rapacity as a member of the College of the Fifteen Men, 
who had charge of the celebration. 1 The event is alluded 
in by the contemporary poets Statius and Martial in their 
usual style of shameless flattery. They seein to have for- 
gotten Tarentum as the name of the place where the games 
were held and to have converted it into a hero named 
Iarentus or Tarentos, in whose honour the festival was 

Jown to the time of Sulla, when it was increased to fifteen (Servius, on Virgil, 

ri. 73). Besides keeping and interpreting the Sibylline Books the CoUegr 
tad to superintend the rites of Apollo and of other foreign deities (Mvy, x. 8, *1, 
Nto* the College of the Ten or Fifteen Men was sharply distinguished from 
that of the Pontiffs, who occupied themselves with the native Roman gods 
patrii, Hi proprn) alone. See J. Marquardt, Rfimistk* StoairvtrwaUmnf, 
1,1 *,379 

Suetonius, DvmtHtmus* 4. 3 ; Tacitus, Ann* fit, x i. Xl« 

Tadtus, Annals % *i. ti. 
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held* Martial speaks of “ the sacred rites which Romulean 
Tarentos enjoys 9 \ l and Statius refers to the coming renewal 
or recall of the altar of ancient Tarentus.* 

The site of the place called Tarentum, where the Secular 
Games were held, was discovered in the winter of 18^6-1887, 
when the new Corso Vittorio Emmanuele was being opened ] 
at the back of the Cesarini palace. The place is between j 
the Chiesa Nuova and the Piazza Sforza-Cesarini. Here, 
at a depth of about sixteen feet below the level of 
the Corso, were found the remains of a large altar, no 
doubt the altar of Dis and Proserpine. Two blocks of the 
altar were discovered, resting on a pedestal, which was 
approached by three steps. The altar must have measured 
about eleven feet square. Behind it was a massive wall of 
tufa, and round it a triple wall of peperino. Further, in 
a mediaeval wall some 300 yards to the north of the altar 
there were discovered fragments of a huge block or blocks 
of marble inscribed with the official record of the celebration 
of the Secular Games under Augustus in 17 B.C. and under 
Septimius Severus in A.D. 204. These inscriptions are nou 
in the Museo delle Terme at Rome.® 

The documents thus fortunately brought to light illustrate, 
confirm, and supplement the notices of the festival which 
have been bequeathed to us by ancient writers. The cere 
monies began on the night of May 31, when, in the Field of 
Mars, beside the Tiber, the Emperor Augustus sacrificed 
nine ewe lambs and nine she-goats to the Fates (Moerae) } 
and prayed the goddesses to accept the sacrifice and be 
gracious to the Roman people, the Fifteen Men, the Emperor 
himself, and his family. When the sacrifice had been offered, 
plays (ludi) were acted on a stage in the open air, without 

1 Martial, iv. t. 8, “ St gua* RomuUus sacra Tarentos habit ” ; compare td 
%. 63. 3, 

* Statius, Syh. iv. 1. 38, " St Hbi Ungaevi renovabitur (or revoeabitnr) an 
TartnU ”, where Tarenti is a necessary correction of Turaebus for die MS. 
reading parent** ; compare Syh. L 4. 18, “ Aut instamrati peeaaaarit an 
Tanmti , \ 

1 R. Ufldtni, Ruins and Excavations af Ancient Soma (London, ltyA 
pp. 449 if. ; O. Richter, Topographic dor Stadt Ram\ p. H. Jordan. 
Topographic dor Stadt Ram im AUertkum , l 3, bearbeitet am Gh. make* 

& 47S ; S. B. Plainer, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rama* p 313 * 

. Dessau, Inscription** Latina* Seiectae , Noe. 5050, 50500 (?ol. fi, pass I, PP* 
s$t*t$8). 
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any scats being provided for the audience ; but in the two 
following nights the performances were given in a wooden 
theatre erected for the purpose beside the Tiber, At the 
same time one hundred and ten matrons, whose number 
corresponded to that of the years in the satcuium, offered a 
solemn banquet to Juno and Diana, seats being set for the 
invisible goddesses. -Next day, being the first of June, 
Augustus and his minister Agrippa sacrificed each a bull 
to Jupiter Best and Greatest ( Optimus Maximus) on the 
Capitol, and prayed to him in much the same form as they 
had prayed to the Fates on the preceding night. That 
mght (June first) Latin plays were acted in the wooden 
theatre beside the Tiber, and the hundred and ten matrons 
entertained the two goddesses as before. Moreover, the 
Fifteen Men issued an edict that women in mourning should 
lay aside all tokens of sorrow and bereavement in honour 
of the gods. Why this edict should be issued at this stage 
of the proceedings instead of before the beginning of the 
festival, is not apparent. That same night Augustus offered a 
sacrifice of nine cakes of each of three different sorts of cakes, 
or twenty-seven cakes in all, to the Goddesses of Childbirth 
Jhthyxae ), together with a prayer in which, curiously 
enough, he addressed only one of the goddesses ( Utthyxa ). 
Next day, being the second of June, Augustus and Agrippa 
sacrificed each a cow to Queen Juno on the Capitol and 
prayed in much the same form as before. After they had 
pra\ed, the hundred and ten matrons in their turn offered 
a solemn prayer to Queen Juno for the prosperity of the 
Koman people at home and abroad and for their eternal 
victory. That night plays were acted as before, and at night 
beside the Tiber Augustus sacrificed a farrow sow to Mother 
Larth with a prayer ; and the hundred and ten matrons 
entertained the two goddesses for the third time. Next day, 
t*ing the third of June, Augustus and Agrippa sacrificed 
to Apollo and Diana on the Palatine three different sorts of 
cakes, nine of each, making twenty-seven cakes in all, and 
offered a prayer in the usual form. After the sacrifice of the 
cakes and the prayer, twenty-seven boys, whose fathers and 
mothers were alive, sang an ode composed by Q- Horatius 
Flaccus (the poet Horace), and afterwards they chanted it 
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in the same manner on the Capitol* When the theatrical 
performances were over, a racecourse was laid out near the 
place where sacrifices had been offered on the preceding 
nights, and where the wooden theatre had been set up* There 
four-horse chariots raced, and pairs of horses ran with single 
riders who leaped from one horse to the other {desultory 
This concluded the Secular Games {ludi saeculares ), Bur 
after an interval of a day (the fourth of June) they were 
followed by other Honorary Games {ludi honor arii) which 
lasted seven days, from the fifth to the eleventh of June 
These were offered spontaneously to the public by the College 
of the Fifteen Men, and they included plays in the wooden 
theatre beside the Tiber, in the theatre of Pompey, and in 
the theatre of Marccllus. The plays were followed by a 
hunting of wild beasts and chariot races . 1 

The legend as to the origin of the Secular Games appear* 
to indicate that at first they were instituted for !hc purpose 
of staying a pestilence, or perhaps more generally of putting 
an end to a time of public danger and distress. Their 
celebration might be taken to mark the end of an old period 
of unhappiness and adversity and the beginning of a neu 
period of happiness and prosperity. Such ideas were un- 
doubtedly associated with the celebration of the Secular 
Gaines in the reign of Augustus ; Horace gave expression 
to them when he said that now Peace and Honour, Good 
Faith and ancient Modesty, and Virtue, so long neglected, 
dared to return to the world, and that blessed Plenty now 
showed herself with her full horn . 1 Nothing could be mon 
natural than these hopes and aspirations in a world ex- 
hausted, as the Roman world then was, by many years of 
internecine strife and bloodshed and just beginning to taste 

1 H Dm&u, Inscriptions Latxnae Selector , No. 5050 (vol. ii. pars 1, PP 
28**287). Dessau only prints the portion of the inscription which describes tbr 
actual celebration of the games. For the complete text of the inscriptions 
Th. Mommsen, Ge somme lie ScAri/ten, viii. (Berlin, 1913) pp. 570*576, with 
Mommsen 1 # commentary (pp. 567*626) ; R. Lanci&ni, Pu%an and Christie* 
Romo (London, 189a), pp. 363 iff. (Mommsen's text). Compare Sir J. L 
Sandy*, Latin Epigraphy (Cambridge, 1919), pp. 176 xg. As to the dofmltortt 
who leaped from horn to horse see Livy, xxm. 29. 51, xlrv. 9. 4; Suetoniui, 
Ditms Johns t 39. a; J. Marquardt, Pfimisek* StoedsverweUismf, E f $ 24 - 
The feat of leaping from horse to horse at full gallop is aa old as Homer {II * v 
679 - 684 ). 

1 Horace, Carmen Saemlare, 57.6a 
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the blessedness of internal calm and tranquillity after the 
storm. There are indeed indications that the coming of 
a new era of peace and prosperity had been anticipated 
and even predicted a good many years before Augustus 
attempted to crown these hopes and fulfil these prophecies 
bv celebrating the Secular Games. When a comet appeared 
after the murder of Julius Caesar, a seer named Vulcatius 
is said to have proclaimed in a public assembly that it 
heralded the beginning of a new age (satculum), but that 
the gods would punish him for revealing their secrets ; and 
the words had hardly passed his lips, when he fell down 
dead . 1 About the same time, or a little later, the great 
Roman antiquary Varro, in his book on the descent of the 
Roman people, called attention to the doctrine of palingenesis, 
according to which souls were reborn in their original 
bodies after a period of four hundred and forty years.* 
I his period is dearly obtained by multiplying a period of 
.1 hundred and ten years by four ; but a period of a hundred 
and ten years is the saecultim on which Augustus based his 
(Hebration of the Secular Games ; and it is probable that 
Virgil had in his mind either the period of a hundred and 
ten years or its multiple by four when, in his fourth Eclogue, 
he announced the end of the period foretold by the Sibyl of 
Cumae, and prophesied the beginning of a great new era, 
the return of the Golden Age . 3 Though Virgil died in 
k; bc., two years before Augustus celebrated the Secular 
Games, we can hardly doubt that as an intimate of Augustus 
he was acquainted with the plans of the Emperor for in- 
augurating in a formal manner the new era, so Jong and so 
ardently desired by a weary world, and that in this famous 
poem, which more than any other production of Greek or 
Roman literature resembles the utterance of a Hebrew 
prophet, he echoed the hopes and aspirations of his genera- 

1 Senrius, cm Virgil, Eel. ix. 47. 

* Augustine, Do civitat 0 Dsi t xxii. a8, “ Mirobilius autsm quiddam Mm** 
Varro pemit in Ubns % quos consetipsit do gents popuH Romani : cuius putmd 
***** ipso otto ponsndd. GonstkUaci quidam scripssrunt, inquit, om in 
rtnoscondis kominibus quam appellant waKiyytrtoiar Gram : hoc seripsorunt 
ton/ici in annis numero quadringsntis quadraginta , ut idem corpus it sodom 
omma, quao fuorint coniuncta in komint aJiquando, sodom rurtut rsdsant to 
«”n**cHon*m 

* Virgil, Eel. hr, 4 sqq. 
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tlon. It i$ true that he does not definitely connect the new 
era with the doctrine of palingenesis, but one of hit old 
commentators! Probus, is probably right in supposing that 
the poet had that doctrine in mind ; 1 * * for the ages of the 
world, according to the poets, were four in number, to wit, 
the Golden Age, the Silver Age, the Bronze Age, and the 
Iron Age. Now if the Golden was to return, as Virgil 
predicted, this would be the fifth age of the world, and, as 
we have seen,* the celebration of the Secular Games by 
Augustus in A.D. 17 was reckoned the fifth of these great 
periodic festivals.* 

We have seen that the chorus which chanted the ode of 
Horace at the Secular Games consisted of boys whose 
fathers and mothers were alive (pueri patrimi et matrimij 
The employment of such boys in religious or magical rite* 
was common both in ancient Greece and ancient Rome, and 
it is still customary in many different and wide*y separated 
parts of the world, including Bulgaria, Morocco, Central 
Africa, Madagascar, Japan, and Central Celebes. I have 
collected evidence of it in another work, but more 
evidence could be adduced. 4 The motive for employing 
such boys in ritual seems to have been a belief that the 
children of living parents are endowed with a fund of vitality, 
which they impart by sympathetic magic to others. Hence 

1 Probus, on Virgil, Ed. iv. 4, " Cum act . vtl a Sibylla , quae Cumana : el 
past quattuor sue u la waKiyyirttriar futuram ceitmt ; vel Cumaet catmints, 1 * 
Hesiodi, a pair* Dio , qut Cumae us futt ; Hcsiodus autem hbrts suts qual/ucr 
seculorum foe it mention* m ”, 

* See above, p. 194. 

a Compare Th. Mommsen, Rdmtscke Chronologic (Berlin, 1858), pp. 178 sqq , 
G Wiuowa, “ Die Saecularfeicr des Augustus ”, Gesammelte Abhandlungr * , 
pp 193*210, especially pp. 202-204. 

4 The Golden Bough, Part IV. Adorns , Attis, Osiris, vol. li. pp. 236-248 
For more evidence see Cicero, De harusptcum responses, 11. 23 ; Julius Oboe 
quens, Prodtg. 1 and 40, pp. 151, 164 ed. O. Ross bach ; Callimachus, Attia, hi 
1, 1-3 ed. Mair ; A Strauss, Die Bulgartn (Leipzig, 1898), p. 294; Ed 
Westermarck, Marriage Customs tn Morocco (London, 1914), pp. 156, 297, 350, 
K. Laoust, ” Keux de joie che* let Berbires ”, Hesperis, L (1921) p. 37 ; J 
Koacoe, The Bakttora (Cambridge, 1923b p, 128 ; id., The BanyemkoU (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), py>. $3, Hi, 112 sq., 126, 131, l$oj A/et G. Grandidier, Ethne 
graphic de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914) pp. 285 sq., 294 ; iidem in VAnihre 
pohgio, xxvi. (1915) pp. 353 note, 334, 355 ; L. Hearn, Glimpses of UnfasmB* 
Japan (London, 1894), i. 130 sq. In Japan it is a ride that only persons who 
haws both their parents alive may partake of fish on a certain day of the Festival 
of the Dead <L. Heora, U). 
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they are particularly employed at birth and marriage cere* 
monies in order to ensure the life of the new-born child or 
of the expected offspring. This intention comes plainly 
o* , in certain customs observed by the Banyankole, a pastoral 
tribe of the Uganda Protectorate in Central Africa* Among 
them, when a woman had given birth to a child, she “retired 
to bed as soon as the after-birth came away, and four small 
boys or girls whose parents were alive and well were sent 
to look for and bring to the house leaves of the trees nyawzra, 
hrtkitt and mulokola mukirt. A hole was dug in the door- 
way and these were put in and the placenta laid on them ; 
it *as covered with more leaves, and the hole was filled up 
u ith earth which was beaten hard. This was said to ensure 
that the child would grow up strong like the children who 
performed the ceremony, and that its parents would live like 
theirs to look after it.” 1 Again, in the same tribe, when the 
navel string had dropped from a new-born infant, a number 
of children, who were in good health and had l>oth their 
parents alive, came with a bunch of purifying herbs and a 
jK)t of fresh water and sprinkled the baby, saying, ” Grow 
up strong and good.” 1 OnCe more, among the Banyankole, 
a boy whose parents were alive and well sometimes ” slept 
with the bride and bridegroom for a few nights to ensure 
that the bride would bear healthy children We know 
from an allusion in a poem of Callimachus that the Greeks 
practised a bridal custom of the same sort, doubtless for 
the same reason . 4 The same principle of what wc may call 
infectious vitality is applied by the Banyankole to cattle. 
Acting on this principle they often employed in ritual cows 
\*hose calves were alive and well. Thus, when they entered 
a new kraal, the headman milked a cow that had two calves, 
l>oth of which were alive and well. He drank milk from 
this cow before anyone else might drink milk in the kraal. 
44 I his was ya kuza omusozt , ' to give luck \ like that of the 
cow from which the milk was taken.” * Again at marriage 
among the Banyankole a mouthful of milk drawn from a 

1 J. Roccoe, The BanyonkeU, p. III. 

* J. Rotooe, TJU BanyanM, pp.lt* sf* 

* J. Rotcoe, Tki Banyankole, p. 1*6. 

* CelUmocfam, Aitto, iii i. i*3 Motor. 

* J . Rome, Tk* Btmyankol*, p. 66. 
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cow that had one or two calves alive and well was puffed by 
the bridegroom over the bride and by the bride over the 
bridegroom . 1 Another application of the same principle of 
infectious vitality is the rule which in the Bombay President:) 
of India prescribes that the women who officiate in certain 
rites must be matrons whose husbands are alive . 9 

Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes, at a marriage 
the bridegroom’s sword and betel-pouch are carried into thi* 
bride's house by a woman or a girl whose parents are alive, 
and who, if she is married, has never lost a child.* In this 
last case a double, triple, or manifold guarantee of life is 
required of a married woman ; for not only must both her 
parents be alive, but all her children must be alive also 
Among the Mcrina of Madagascar a male infant is earned 
out of the house for the first time by a boy or a man whose 
parents are both alive, and as he crosses the threshold he 
says, 11 May this child have a long life ! ” 4 

If any doubt should still subsist as to the reason for the 
ritual use of children whose parents are alive, it would seem 
to be set at rest by a curious ceremony observed by these 
Merina of Madagascar at the first cutting of an infant's hair 
The cutting of the hair is done by two men, one whose 
parents are alive, and one whose parents are dead. The 
man whose parents are dead first clips a lock of hair ovr 
the child’s left ear with a bad pair of scissors which he holds 
in his left hand ; and as he clips he says, “ Behold the bad 
lock of hair which would cause sicknesses to this child, which 
would draw misfortunes on him ; I remove it So saying 
he inserts the lock of hair in the hollow stalk of a reed and 
throws it away as a sort of scapegoat ( faditrd), along with 
the scissors which he used in the operation. After that, the 
man whose father and mother are alive cuts seven locks of 
hair over the child’s right ear with a pair of scissors which 
he holds in his right hand : these locks are called the good 

1 J. Ro<*coe, 7 'he Bany anJtole , p. 126. For rporc examples of the use of suth 
cows m ritual see td. pp 47, 52, 54. 

* R. E. Enthoven, The Folklore oj Bombay (Oxford, 1924), pp. 180, 

267, *68, 2841 297, 327. 

* N. Adrian! en A, C. Kruijt, De Bart'e'Sprtkende Toradjas van Midden 
Celebes (Batavia, 1912-1914), ii. 19. 

1 A. Grandidier ct G. Grandidier, Etknographie de Madagascar, ii. (Pari*, 

1914) pp. 285 x*. 
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locks of hair* As he cuts them! the man whose father and 
mother are alive says : M I offer these firstlings to thee, O 
m y God, and to you, our ancestors. Grant this child a long 
life, that he may be strong, that he may be happy, that he 
may be rich, that he may do honour to his family ! ” 1 Here 
the opposition in ritual between the man whose parents are 
alive and the man whose parents are dead is sharp and clear. 
I he man whose parents are alive contributes by his vitality 
to the long life of the child : the man whose parent* are dead 
contributes by his mortuary character to the destruction of 
the evil influences which threatened to impair the health 
and fortunes of the infant. 

1. 513. May the sight of you be of good omen. -The literal 
translation is 44 * be of good birds ”, the word " birds ” being 
used as equivalent to “ omens ”, because omens were so con* 
stantly drawn from the flight or cries of birds. So Horace 
speaks of ” a bad bird ”, 44 a favourable bird ”, ” a better 
bird ”, meaning 44 a bad omen ”, 14 a favourable omen ”, 44 a 
better omen Similarly in Greek the words for 44 bird ” 
are used as equivalent to 4 ‘ omen as in the famous 
saving of Hector that 44 one bird (omen) is best, to fight for 
fatherland ”. 4 

1 . 519. Anon Dardani&n barks shall ground upon these 

shores. — The prophetess is predicting the arrival of Aeneas, 
and his Trojans, who claimed descent from Dardanus, the 
traditional founder of Dardania, the city on Mount Ida 
which was afterwards replaced by Troy in the plain. 4 Hence 
Ovid uses the adjective Dardanian here and elsewhere* as 
equivalent to Trojan. 

1. 520. here, too, a woman shall be the source of a new 
war. — Carmentis means that just as the Trojan war was 

1 A. Grandidier et G. Grandidier, Etknograpkis da Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 
p. 294. 

* Horace, Od '. i. 15. 5, “ Mala duns av% damum”; id., Od. iii. 3. 6l, 
" 7 r ° 1 ** renascens alite lugub’i jar tuna ” ; id., Epod. x. I, “ Mala soluta nams 
rxtf ahtt M ; id., Epod . xvi. 23 sq., “ Secunda ] ratem occupart quid moramur 
***** ? ” ; id., Od . iv. 6. 23 sq., “ Potion ductos , aiitc muros ”, 

* P. Stengel, Du gruckiseksn Kultusaltcrtiimtr » (Munich, i 9 *o)» P. 59 * 

4 Homer, //. xii. *43, tit dpurroi wtpl rirpni. Compare 

Herodotue, ix. 91, Bisapm t 6 p o iotvbp. 

* Homer, //. sue. 215 sqq . ; Apollodorus, iii. 12. f. 

" Ovid, MttamorpA. xii. 335, xv. 431, 767. 
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caused by tbb dopement of Helen wl& Paris, 40 In Ledum 
die warbetwCea the Trojans and Rutulians would be caused 
by the marriage of Aeneas, the Trojan leader, to Lavinia, 
daughter of King Latinus, whose hand had been promised 
to Turnus, the prince of the Rutulians. This latter war is 
the subject of the last six books of the Atmid, 

1 . 521. Pallas, my grandson dear, why don these fatal 
arms ?— Pallas, the son of Evander and grandson of Car- 
mentis, was slain by Turnus, but his death was avenged by 
Aeneas, who slew his slayer, as Virgil has told at full length 
in the last three books of the Aeneid . x 

I. 525. Te conquering flames, consume Neptunian Per- 
gamum. — By 44 Neptunian Pergamum ” the prophetess, 
or rather the poet, means Troy, the walls of which were said 
to have been built by Apollo and Poseidon (Neptune), or by 
Poseidon alone, for Laomedon, the faithless king of the city, 
who cheated the two divine masons of their wager. 1 Accord- 
ing to Lucian, the sum of which the deities were defrauded 
was more than thirty Trojan drachmas.* Virgil, like Ovid, 
speaks of 41 * Neptunian Troy M . 4 In the present passage 
Car mentis predicts that, though Troy was to be burnt to the 
ground, the descendants of the Trojans would build on the 
banks of the Tiber the capital of the world : Rome was, in 
a sense, to rise on the ashes of Troy. Ovid may have had 
in mind two lines of Propertius. 5 

1 . 528. 14 Vesta, admit the gods of Ilium ! ” — The sacred 
and eternal fire which burned in the temple of Vesta at Rome 
was thought to have been brought by Aeneas from Troy to 
Latium ; 6 and in the same temple were popularly supposed 
to reside the Penates of the Roman people, 7 which Aeneas 
had rescued from the flames of the burning city and estab- 
lished at first in Lavinium.* Indeed, some appear to have 

1 As to the death of Pallas see Virgil, Aen. x. 479 sqq. ; as to the death of 
Turnus sec Aen. xii. 919 sqq. 

9 Homer, //. vii. 452 sq. } xxi. 441*457 ; Apollodorus, ii. 5. 9, with my note. 

9 Lucian, De saertficits , 4. 4 VirgU, Aen. ii. 635. 

4 Propertius v. (tv.) 1. 53 sq.. ** Vertite eqnum, Donat, male vincitis : lit a 
Stilus | vivti, et iuu ctnen lupptter arma debit** 

9 Compare Ovid, Fash, ui. 29, 417 sq. ; Virgil, Aen. ii. 297 sq. 

9 Tacitus, Annals , xv. 41. 

9 Virgil, Atn.u. 717, iii. 148*150; Dionysius HaHcamasensis, Anttqui /* Fow 
h 67. 
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thought tint tin true original Penates always remained at 
Lavtalum* 1 

I. 530, a god shall in Us own person eeMeats the seared 
rites.— Both Julius Caesar and Augustus held the office of 
High Priest (Pontifex Maximus) and in that capacity cele- 
brated the sacred rites, and both were deified. As a courtly 
poet Ovid here probably refers especially to Augustus, for in 
his poetical letters written in exile he constantly flatters the 
reigning emperor by speaking of him as a divinity. 4 

I. 531. In tha lino of Augustus the guardianship of tha 
fatherland shall abide. — Ovid puts in the mouth of the 
prophetess a prediction that there will be a succession of 
Roman emperors bearing the title of Augustus, a prediction 
which was confirmed by the event. Elsewhere he speaks of 
" the Augustan gods ” with reference to the imperial family. 4 

I. 533. Thereafter the god’s son and grandson, dtspfte 
his own refusal, shall support with heavenly mind the weight 
his father bore. — The god here referred to is the deified 
Julius Caesar ; his son is Augustus, the adopted son of 
Julius Caesar; his grandson is the Emperor Tiberius, the 
adopted son of Augustus. Hence these lines must have 
been inserted in the poem after the accession of Tiberius, 
which took place in A.D. 14 ; consequently the verses were 
not in the original draft of the poem but were added to it 
during the poet’s exile and not very long before his death. 
Before he succeeded to the empire, Tiberius made a hypo- 
critical pretence of declining the burden in order to compel 
the Senate to thrust the dignity upon him. The farce 
enacted in the Senate-house on this occasion is described 
by Tacitus, 4 and more particulars of the arch-dissembler’s 
assumed reluctance and the importunities employed to over- 
come it are given by Suetonius. 4 On the other hand the 
contemporary historian Velleius Paterculus writes as if the 
reluctance of Tiberius were genuine ; but doubtless he did 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 144, “ oppidum quod pnmum ( audit um m 
Lotto stirpu Romance , Lavintwm : nam tbt dii penates nostn *\ 

* Sec for example Ovid, Tristia, v. 2. 35, v. 3. 46, v. 10. 5a, v. if. 20, 

Lx Panto , i. 2. 71, i. 4. 44, 55 sq. t i. to, 42, ». 2- 4 * *° 9 . *2*. *«. 6. 16, iv. 

>3 26. 

* Ovid, Ex Panto , iii. 6. 15 sq., “ Foots ut reverenlia talu | fiat in Augustas 
inndtaso deos M . 

4 Tacitus, Annals , i. IW3. • Suetonius, Tiberius, 24. 
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to only to flatter the emperor . 1 Elsewhere Ovid says that 
Tiberius often refused the empire.* 

I. 53 6. so shall Julia Augusta bo a now divinity. — Bv 
the will of Augustus his wife Livia was adopted into the 
Julian family and took the name of Augusta, so that her new 
style was Julia Augusta. 1 Divine honours were afterwards 
accorded to her by her grandson the Emperor Claudius. 4 
Ovid has here anticipated her apotheosis. 

I. 543. Lo ! the dub-bearer hither drives the Erytheaa 
kins. — The club- bearer is Hercules, whose characteristic 
weapon was a club. Ovid applies the epithet to the 
hero elsewhere, 1 The following story (lines 543-582) of the 
encounter of Hercules with the robber Cacus had previously 
been told in substantially the same way by Virgil, Propertius, 
and Livy, 6 and it is similarly narrated by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and Aurelius Victor. 7 The legend was told to 
explain the origin of the Great Altar ( Ara Mcxima) in the 
Cattle-market ( Forum Boarium ), which Ovid mentions 
below (lines 581-582). The “ Erythean kine ” are the cattle 
which the triple-bodied Geryon kept in the island of Erythia 
or Gadira (the modern Cadiz). The tenth labour imposed on 
Hercules by Eurystheus was to fetch these cattle. The hero 
slew the monster and brought the herd to Eurystheus at 
Tiryns, after driving them through Spain, Italy, and Thrace. 8 
It is said that on his journey through Spain the hero was 
received with honour by a certain king, and that as a reward 
for his hospitality Hercules left some of the Erythean kine 
with him. The king showed his appreciation of the gift by 
consecrating them all to Hercules, to whom he afterwards 
annually sacrificed the finest of the bulls. “ These cattle ”, 
observes the historian Diodorus Siculus, 11 continue to be 
kept sacred in Iberia (Spain) down to our own time.” 9 

We learn from Virgil and Ovid that the reputed father of 

1 Velleius Paterculus, ii. 124. * Ovid, Ex Panto , iv. 13. 27 sq. 

* Tacitus, i. 8. 4 Suetonius, Claudius , II. 2. 

* Ovid, Metamorph . xv. 22 and 284. 

* Virgil, A«n. viii. 185-279 ; Propertius v. (iv.) 9 ; Livy, i. 7. 4-1 1. 

T Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Pom. i. 39 ; Aurelius Victor, Oris# 
gentis Pomanoe, 6-8. Aurelius Victor refers to the Pontifical Books as bis 
authority for the legend of Hercules and Cacus. 

* Hesiod, Tksag, 287-294, 979-983 ; Herodotus, iv. 8 ; Diodorus Siculus, 

iv. 17 *9* 1 ApoUodorus, ii. 5. 10. 6 Diodorus Sictthss, l8. 3. 
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Cacus was the fire-god Vulcan or Mulciber, as Ovid calls him, 
and that, when he was hard put to it in combat, the monster 
spouted fire from his mouth 1 or from his three mouths, for 
according to Propertius he had three of these orifices . 1 
Associated with Cacus was his sister Caca, who is said to 
have betrayed him to Hercules. For the service thus 
rendered in helping to rid the neighbourhood of the bandit, 
Caca was worshipped as a goddess in a chapel where a 
perpetual fire was kept up and sacrifices were offered to 
her as a sort of Vesta . 8 All this seems to suggest that Cacus 
and Caca were an ancient pair of Roman divinities of fire, 
of whom Cacus corresponded to Vulcan, and Caca corre- 
sponded to Vesta. This has already been recognized by 
some scholars ; 4 Schwegler and Wissowa also see in Cacus 
and Caca an ancient pair of Roman deities ; Wissowa even 
observes that they must date from the time before the fixing 
of the calendar, though afterwards they fell into complete 
oblivion . 6 Yet a trace of the worship of Cacus long persisted ; 
for in the Curiosum and the Notitia , documents of the fourth 
century A.D., which give lists of Roman buildings then 
extant, we find mention of a Hall of Cacus (< atrium Cacf) in 
the eighth region of the city, the region which included the 
Old or Great Roman Forum . 4 Such halls (atria) were 
dedicated to the worship of other deities at Rome, such as 
Vesta, Minerva, and Liberty . 7 If this interpretation of 

' Virgil, Aen . viii. 199 sq. 

* Propertius, v. (iv.) 9. 10, “ Per tria parhtos qui dabat ora sonos ”, where 
I'ul« v reads focos for sonos. 

* Lactantius, Divin , Inst. i. 20, 44 Colitur et Caca , quae Herculi fecit in • 
dtaum de furto bourn, divinitaUsm consecuta , quia prodidit fratrem ” ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. viii. 190, 44 Nunc ( Cacum ) soror sua emsdem nominis prodidit* 
( 'nde etiam s ace Hum meruit in quo ei peruigili igne sicut Vestas sacrificabatur** . 
Hi<‘ reading pervigili igne sicut is found in at least one manuscript. The 
''fiinary reading is, in quo ei per virgtnes Vestae sacrificabatur. See G. Wissowa, 
kthgwn und Kultus der Romer *, p. 16 1 note *. 

4 L. Preller, Rbmtsche Mytkologie # , ii. 287 ; S. B. Platner, Topography 
and Monuments of Ancient Rome \ pp. 133 sq “ In reality Cacus was an 

lent Italic fire-god, he and his sister Caca being worshipped as deities of the 
luarth. This worship of Caca »ras afterwards displaced by that of Vesta/' 

4 A. Schwegler, Rdmische Gesckichte , i. 371 sq. ; G. Wissowa, s.v. 44 Caca ”, 
111 W. H. RoBcher’s Lexikon der gnech. und rdm. Mytkologie , i. 842 sq. ; id., 
i ' “ Cacus ”, in Pauly- Wissowa, Real- Ency clop ddie der classischen Altertums- 
tc/ ss en sc haft, iii, 1. 1165*1169 ; id., Religion und Kultut dor Remar*, p. v6t* 

4 H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, H, 553. 

’ H. Jordan, in L. Preller, Rdmische Mytkologie •, ii. 3®7 *» 
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Cucus and Cac* is correct, their worship fumsAes an 
instructive parallel to the worship of Vesta by which ft was 
apparently cast into the shade. In the worship of Vesta the 
fire-goddess is a virgin associated with no male power ; in 
the worship of Cacus and Caca she is associated with a male 
power, who is described as her brother but whom we may 
surmise to have been originally her husband. Certainly tht 
Roman legends which attributed the impregnation of virgin* 
to contact with the fire, as in the legend of the birth of King 
Servius Tullus, 1 contain implicitly a belief in the generative 
power of fire which approaches closely to the conception 
of physical fatherhood. 

We do not know where the chapel of Caca was situated, 
but probably it was on or near the Aventine Hill ; for Ovid 
(line 551) speaks of Cacus as " the terror and the shame of the 
Aventine wood ”, and Solinus more definitely says that “ Cacus 
inhabited the place called the Salt-works (Salin%e) % where is 
now the Triple Gate {Porta Trigemina) The Triple Gate 
was between the Aventine and the Tiber, and may have taken 
its name from the triple-mouthed or triple-headed monster who 
was said to have dwelt in the neighbourhood, though more 
probably the adjective referred to triple archways. 1 How- 
ever, the name of Cacus was associated with the Palatine as 
well as with the Aventine, for a staircase leading up from the 
valley of the Circus Maximus to the Palatine was known as 
the Staircase of Cacus. 4 Steps of the staircase, hewn in the 
rock, and lined on both sides with masonry, are still to be 
seen on the slope of the hill ; at the upper end of the staircase, 
on the top of the hill, are some travertine foundations of a 
gate of the Imperial period. 6 

1 A* to those legends see The Golden Bough , Part I. The Mope Art and the 
Evolution 0/ Kings t vol ti pp 195 tqq. ; II. J. Rose, “ De rehgionibus antiquis 
quacatiunculac tres”, Mnemosyne , NS lm (1925) pp. 410-413; and below, 
note on Rash, vi *>-’7 , Vol IV pp 300 sqq 

1 Solinus, 1 K, “ Qui Cacu{ habttavtt locum , cut Sahnac nomen est ; ubt 
Tngemina nunc porta ” 

* If. Jordan, Topographic dcr Stadt Rom im A l ter i hum, 1. 235 ; O. Richter, 
Topographic dcr Stadt Rom *, p 4 0 

4 Solinus, 1. 18; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 21 2; Plutarch, Romulus , 20. 4, 
where we must read waph row paOuoin ord\n Karin (for drrt}t)« 

comparing the \dhnjr *\ipa*a rtf* 6cofAafofil$ ojr dr* IkiIvov Karla* of Diodoruf 
Siculus, lx. 

4 H. Jordan, Topographic dcr Stadt Rom tm A l ten hum , i. 3, bearbdtct 
von Ch. Huelsen, p. 41 ; S. B. Plainer, Topography and Monuments of Ana*** 
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The ttmtat of Hercules with Cacus and hit recovery of 
the cows* which the monster had bidden in his cave, has been 
compared with the combats which Indra, the great Vedic 
god of thunder, is said to have waged with the demons of 
drought and darkness, and in which the mighty god succeeds 
m liberating the waters or the sunbeams, in the form of 
cows, from the dark cave in which the demons had hidden 
them. This Indian ipyth appears to be essentially a de- 
scription of the clearing of the sky and the fall of rain 
after a thunderstorm; and accordingly the mythHogists, 
who have instituted the comparison and extended it to 
Iranian, Greek, and German mythology, are of opinion that 
the Roman legend is in fact a particular case of a weather- 
myth common to all the Indo-European peoples . 1 The 
comparison of the Italian legend with the old Indian myth 
is rendered somewhat difficult by the variety, and to some 
extent the inconsistency, of the forms which the myth assumes 
in the Vedic poems. The principal feature in the rich 
mythology of which Indra is the subject is undoubtedly his 
combat with the demon of drought, who is most frequently 
called by the name of Vritra, the Obstructor, but who is also 
very often styled Ahi, the Serpent or Dragon. The conflict 
is terrible. Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra 
shatters Vritra with his bolt. He smote Vritra who en- 
compassed the waters, or the dragon that lay round the 
\saters, the dragon that was hidden in the waters and that 
obstructed the waters and the sky. Indra released the 
imprisoned waters, he released the streams pent up by the 
dragon : he opened the orifice which had been closed, and 
the waters ran out : “he slew the dragon lying on the 
mountain, released the waters, pierced the belly of the 
mountains Further, Indra is often said to have found, 
delivered, or won cows ; and in many instances these cows 

&<>*** \ pp. 133 sq.\ O. Gilbert, Gcschuhtc und Topograpkir drr Stadt Rom im 
•ilterthum, i. 46 sq. 

1 A. Schwegler, R dm is c he Geschuhtt , i. 37 1 ; M. Brial, " Ilercule 
i «i< us ”, Melanges dr Mythology rt dr Lingutstique (Paris, 1877), pp. 1-161 
R - F*ter, s.v. u Hercules ”, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexthon drr grirck. und rfim, 
M\tkelogie t i. 2279; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), 
PP U 3 

* A. A. Macdonell, Vtdic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), pp. 54, 58 rg. 
f»n (;. Bahler’s Grundrtst drr fndo arischen Pkilologte). 
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appear to be a metaphorical expression for waters! which 
are occasionally compared to lowing cows* Thus Indra is 
said to have found the cows for man when he slew the dragon. 
But in other passages of the Vedas the cows appear to be 
the red beams of dawn or perhaps the rosy clouds of sunrise 
with reference to Indra’s winning of light ; for the ruddy 
rays of daybreak are compared to cattle coming forth from 
their dark stalls , 1 

But while the victory of Indra over Vritra is the main 
episode in the mythical history of Indra and procured for 
him his characteristic epithet of Vftrahan or Vj-itra-slayer, 
the adversary of the great god appears in the Vedic poems 
under other names, and in some of these passages the 
analogy of the myth with the story of Hercules and Cacus 
is still closer. This is particularly true of a myth, recorded 
chiefly in a single hymn, which relates how Indra captured 
the cows of the Panis. These demons, who ir this connexion 
appear to represent the niggards that withhold cows from 
the pious sacrificer, own herds of cows which they keep 
hidden in a cave far beyond the Rasa, a fabulous river 
Indra sends his messenger Sarama, who tracks the cow r s and 
asks for them in Indra’s name, but is mocked by the Panis 
In another passage Indra, desiring the cow's around the rock, 
is said to have pierced Vala’s unbroken ridge and to have 
overcome the Panis. Elsewhere the cow r s are spoken of as 
confined by the demon Vala, without reference to the Panis 
and driven out by Indra . 2 

The points of analogy between the Indian myth and the 
Italian legend are thus summed up by the historian Schweglcr 
one of the advocates of the vital connexion between the two 
stories. Speaking of the tale of Hercules and Cacus, ht 
says : “ It has already been observed by others that thr 5 
myth occurs in a strictly analogous form in Indian mythology 
There, too, the sky-god Indra has to combat an enemy w T ho 
appears under many names ; there, too, the combat 
concerned with a theft of cattle which Vala, the foe of Indra* 
has committed ; there, too, it is a rocky cave in which the 

* A A. Macdoncl), Vedic Mythology , pp. 59, 61. 

■ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , pp. 63 sq. As to the myth of Ind * 
and his combat with Vritra see also H. D. Griswold, The Religion of the Rtgved* 
(Oxford University Press, 1923), pp. 88, 178 sqq. 
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robber has hidden the stolen cattle of the gods ; there, too, 
Indr a recovers the cattle and slays his foe. The agreement 
between the Indian and the Roman legend extends even to 
details ; for example, the cattle betray their place of detention 
by lowing, and Indra breaks open the cave and slays his foe 
with his club. In Greek mythology the same myth recurs 
in the well-known theft of the cattle by Hermes. This 
legend plainly belongs to that common original nucleus and 
stock of mythical ideas which has been inherited by all the 
‘peoples of the Indo-Germanic race .” 1 

On the other hand the eminent historian of Roman 
religion, Wissowa, is of opinion that the story of Hercules 
and Cacus is clearly borrowed from Greek mythology and 
adapted to account for the topography and sanctuaries of 
ancient Rome. The combat of Hercules with Cacus is 
modelled, he thinks, on the combats of Hercules with 
Alcyoneus and Geryon, and on the theft of the cattle by 
Hermes. The story, according to Wissowa, is hardly older 
than Virgil, though he admits that the poet may have taken 
a hint from a similar Campanian tale which appears to be 
attested by the engraving on a bronze vessel found at Capua, 
which represents Hercules punishing a cattle-stealing mon- 
ster . 2 In this scene the robber is represented as youthful : 
Hercules has tied his hands and feet and hung him up on a 
tree, while at the same time he himself is driving off the 
recovered cattle . 8 With this engraving may be compared a 
sculptured relief found at Golgoi in Cyprus which served as 
a base for a statue of Hercules. In this relief a wild man with 
long hair and beard, holding an uprooted tree on his left 
arm, is driving off a herd of cattle, while at the same time 
he turns round and with his clenched fist threatens Hercules, 
who is pursuing him with uplifted club . 4 

1 A. Schwegler, Rdmtscke Gescktckte, i. 371. 

* G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der R&mer*, pp. 282 sq. As to the 
tights of Hercules with Alcyoneus and Geryon see Apollodorus, i. 6. i, ii. 5. 10, 
*»th my notes. On the theft of the cattle by Hermes see Homeric Hymns, IV. 
I o Hermes , 68 sqq. 

* C. Robert, Die griechiscke He l dens age, i. (Berlin, 1920) p. 474* referring 
to Afonumenti del Institute, v. 25 ; Walters, Catalogue of tke Brontes m the 
^rttuh Museum , 560; C. Robert, in Hermes , xix, (1884) p. 480. 

4 C. Robert, Die griecktscke Heldensage , i. 474, referring to Cesnola, Cypros , 
H*te 1 2 ; Perrot et Chipiex, Hxstoire da I’Art dans VAnttquiii , iii. 574, fig. 
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I, 557. Ahoni'l&m to n wy Adb al «bm of umb Mr 
f w rtia id pandant.—So Virgil describe* the rotting feces of 
men nailed to the door of the cave, while the ground reeked 
of fresh blood. 1 

1. 565. the shoulders on which the sky itealf had ones 
vested, — When Hercules was ordered by his taskmaster 
Eurystheus to fetch the apples of the Hesperides, he was 
warned by Prometheus not to go himself to the enchanted 
garden for the purpose, but to beg Atlas to fetch the apples 
for him, while he himself in the meantime relieved Atlas 
of the burden of the heavenly vault which rested on his 
shoulders. Glad to be lightened of the tremendous weight 
even for a short time, Atlas willingly accepted the proposal 
and fetched the apples. Then a happy thought struck him ; 
he would himself carry the apples to Eurystheus and leave 
Hercules to support the sky at his leisure. Hercules, who 
was in no position to give a flat refusal, pretended to acquiesce. 
44 Very good,'* he said, 41 but just hold up the sky for a moment 
while 1 put a pad on my head, so that the sky may sit easier 
on it” The simple-minded Atlas set the apples on the 
ground and took his old burden once more on his shoulders, 
whereupon Hercules picked up the apples and walked off, 
but not till he had bidden an affectionate farewell to Atlas, 
whom he left grunting and sweating under the weight of 
the sky.* This humorous scene was sculptured on one of 
the metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where it was 
seen and described by Pausanias, though he seems to have 
misinterpreted it.* The metope was discovered in the German 
excavations at Olympia In the nineteenth century along with 
the other sculptures of the temple, of which it is one of the 
best preserved. We see Hercules with bowed head supporting 
the sky, while Atlas stands before him, holding out in his 
two hands the apples at which Hercules looks down with a 


3S7. la citing und describing this and the preceding monument Robert refers 
to the paralkl story of Hercules and Cacus, which, like Wissowa, he regards 
as simply transplanted from Greek mythology. 

1 Virgil, Am vfctf. 195-197. 

1 Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon iv. 1396. 

* Pausanias, iu. 10. 9. However, the accuracy of his interpretation of the 
scene has recently been maintained. See 0 . Murley, “ Pausanias and ths 
Atlas metope ", Classical Philology , xix. (1924) pp. 365-368 
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twinkle In b» eyes. Behind Hercules stands a fair and 
compassionate maiden! perhaps one of the Hespcridcs, who 
tries to help Hercules by supporting the sky with her raised 
left hand. 1 * * In other passages of his works Ovid alludes 
to this legend.* 

I. 573. at every blast you might deem that Typhosus Wow. 
— Typhoeus or Typhon was a fire-spouting giant whom 
Zeus (Jupiter) overwhelmed by thunderbolts and buried 
under Mount Etna, the eruptions of which were supposed to 
be caused by the fiery breath of the monster. 1 

I. 581. and for himself he set up the altar which is 
called the Greatest at the spot where a part of the city takes 
its name from an as. — The altar which was called the 
Greatest {Ara Maxima) stood in the Cattle-market {Forum 
Boarium ), where there was a bronze image of an ox . 4 * * To 
that image Ovid seems to refer in the present passage. 
According to the usual tradition, which our author follows, 
the altar was founded by Hercules himself ; 4 but another 
tradition had it that the altar was dedicated by Evander to 
Hercules, who was present in person at the ceremony.* 
The altar has disappeared, but it seems to have been situated 
near the place where the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin 
now stands, probably on the north side of the church, for 
near there, in the Piazza Bocca della Verita, were found 
two inscriptions relating to the sacrifice of a heifer which 
the City Praetor {Praetor Urkanus) offered publicly once a 
year to Hercules at the Greatest Altar . 7 In offering the 

1 See my commentary on Pausamas, v. 10. 9 (voL iii. pp. 5*4 sq.) 1 A. 
Baumeistcr, DenkmdUr des klassischen Alter turns, ii. 1081 , fig. 1286 (a good 
reproduction), 1 104 X. 

1 Ovid, Nereides, ix. 57 sg., Metamorph. ix. 198. 

* Aeschylus, Premetksus Vincius , 353 sqq. ; Pindar, Pytk, i. 15 (30) Sff. ; 
ApoUodorus, i. 6. 3; Ovid, Mstamerpk . v. 352 sq., and Fasti, iv. 491 tq.\ 
compare Homer, //. ii. 782 sq. 

* Tacitus, Annals , xii. 24 ; Dionysius Halicaamaaensis, AnJiquit. Rem, 
40.6. 

1 Virgil, Aen. viii. 271 sq. ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 9. 63*70; Livy, i.*7- UJ 
Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Remanas, 6 and 8. 

* Dionysius HalicamaseiteU, Antsqutt. Rem. i 40- * ,* Tacitus, Annals f 
*v.4». 

7 Va no, De lingua Latina, vi. 54. The annual sacrifice of a heifer is 
mentioned also by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( Antiqutt . Rom 1* 40. 3). For 
the inscriptions see H. Dessau, Inscriptions s Latinos Seise tae, Nos. 3402, 
3403* As to the situation of the Greatest Altar {Ara Maxima) see H. Jordan, 
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sacrifice the Praetor wore a crown of laurel ; none but laurel 
crowns might be worn in sacrifices at this altar. 1 The ritual 
was always entirely Greek.* 

, The sacred rims performed at the Greatest Altar were for 
many generations conducted by two families, the Potitii and 
the Pinarii, of whom the Potitii for a long time enjoyed the 
preference. For it is said that when the sacrifice was first 
offered, the Potitii arrived in good time and received the in- 
wards of the victims as their share ; but the Pinarii came too 
late to partake of them, and were consequently debarred from 
ever enjoying that privilege. But the Potitii were rewarded 
for their punctuality, for Evander instructed them in the 
ritual and appointed them priests of Hercules, an office which 
the family retained for many generations.* But in the year 
312 B.C., in an unhappy moment for them, the Potitii were 
bribed by the rash and headstrong Censor Appius Claudius, 
for a large sum, to instruct certain public slaves in the manner 
of performing the ritual of Hercules, in order to devolve 
their sacred office on these unworthy caitiffs. The conse- 
quences of this horrible sacrilege were not long of appearing 
At the time when it was perpetrated the Potitii numbered 
twelve families including thirty men of mature age ; but 
before the year was out, nay, within thirty days, according 
to some authorities, they were all dead and the family ex- 
tinct. Well might the historian, who records this judgement 
of God, observe that it was an awful warning against tamper- 
ing with religious rites. The Pinarii took the lesson to 
heart and guarded the secret of the rites henceforth with the 
utmost fidelity. But the Censor himself, whose rash advice 
had precipitated the calamity, did not escape scot-free ; for 
in a few years he lost his sight, and it needed no preternatural 
sagacity to discern in his blindness the wrath of a justly 

Topographic dor Stadt Rom tm A Iter i hum, i, 2, p. 481, L 3, be&rbeitct von 
Ch. Hudson, p. 143 note 7 * ; O. Richter, Topographic dor Stadt Rom *, pp. 33. 
187*189 ; S. B. Plfttncr, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome 1 , 
PP* 397 

1 Macrobius, Saturn, ill. 12. 2. 

* Dionysius HaJicamasensis, AnUqutt . Rom. i. 39. 4. 

• Livy, 1. 7. 12*14 ; Festus, s.v. “ Potitium ”, p. 270 ed. Lindsay ; Solinus, 
i. 10; Aurelius Victor, Ongo gent is Romanae, 8. 1*4; Dionysius Halicama* 
sensis, Anttquit. Rom . i. 40. 4 ; Plutarch, Quaes t. Rom. 60. Compare Virgil. 
Aen. vui. 268-370. 
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offended deity . 1 However, in the time of the historian 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and therefore in the lifetime 
of Ovid, die Pinarii themselves no longer officiated at the 
altar ; that office was, strangely enough, entrusted to public 
slaves bought foy the purpose . 1 Thus the very innovation 
for which the Potitii and Appius Claudius had been so 
signally punished became in time the regular rule of the 
worship, and the deity himself accepted or at least winked 
at it. The Potitii are mentioned in a dedication to Hercules 
found near the site of the Greatest Altar , 1 

Women were not allowed to participate in the rites of 
Hercules at the Greatest Altar, and various reasons were 
assigned for their exclusions. It is said that, after his 
combat with Cacus, the weary Hercules was athirst and 
looked about for water. Hearing the sound of purling 
streams and female laughter in a neighbouring grove, he 
bent his steps thither. But women were there celebrating 
the rites of the Good Goddess, which no male might witness, 
and when the parched hero asked for a drink at the door of 
the temple, the priestess refused it, saying that the fountain 
flowed for none but maidens. In a rage Hercules put his 
shoulder to the door, burst it open, and drank the spring 
dry. Then he declared that, as a punishment of the women’s 
refusal to let him slake his thirst, no woman should ever 
worship at the altar which he had set up to commemorate 
the recovery of the cows . 4 * Others said that women were 
excluded because Carmentis, mother of Evander, had not 
accepted an invitation to attend the first sacrifice offered at 
it or had come too late . 6 Similarly at Lanuvium women 
were not allowed to partake of the sacrifices offered to Her- 
cules . 4 At Erythrae in Ionia there was a very ancient 

4 Livy, ix. 29. 9-1 1 ; Festus, s.v. “ Potitium ”, p. 270 ed. Lindsay ; Aurelius 
\ lUor, Ortgo gentis Ro manat , 9. 5 sq. 

1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 40. 5, rtf r ofia+rt 

T oit yivtffi tout on if we pi rdf lepoupyiat iwtpJ\uo. dv&Ktnai, AXXA watdet <k toO 
fojiMxrioi* utrijrol Sputa iif airrd f. 

B H. Dessau. Inscriptions Latin* Select at, No. 3402, “ Hercules tnvicte . . . 
{sacrum) tradidisti quod Potitis Rvandrto (, seeculo ) admtnistrandum quodannis 
htc ad a{ram maxim)am ”. 

4 Propertius, v, (iv.) 9. 21-70. 

* Aurelius Victor, Ortgo gentis Romanes , 6. 7 ; Plutarch, Quaes t Rom . 60, 

* Tertullian, Ad Nationes, ii. 7. 
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iMWMMiy w ftefcuies wins an antique wnicn wav vud 
in have floated to the dty on a raft from Tyre in Phoenicia, 
None but Thracian women were allowed to enter the sane* 
tuaiy, and they enjoyed this privilege because Thracian 
women had shorn their hair and made a rope of it wherewith 
to tow the raft with its sacred burden ashore, when the 
native ladies of Erythrae refused to sacrifice their tresses 
for the purpose. The rope of women’s hair, which had 
drawn the god’s image to land, was preserved in his sanctuary 
down to the time of Pausanias . 1 In Phocis there was a 
sanctuary of Hercules where the deified hero was known 
by the title Hater of Women {Mtsogynos), because his priest 
might have no intercourse with women during his year of 
office . 1 * At Geronthrae in Laconia there was a temple of 
Ares in a sacred grove. Every year a festival was held in 
honour of the god, but while it lasted women were forbidden 
to enter the sacred grove.* On Mount Olympus in Cyprus 
there was a temple of Aphrodite which no woman might 
enter or even look upon . 4 At Clazomenae in Ionia there 
was a sanctuary of Hermotimus, entrance into which was 
forbidden to women * There was a sanctuary of Orpheus 
in Thrace, where the head of the murdered bard was said 
to have been buried. No woman might set foot on the holy 
ground, because women had torn the musician in pieces * 4 
In the island of Mykonos there was a sacrifice to Seaweed 
(Phykios) Poseidon, at which no women might be present . 1 

A singular proof of the rooted antipathy to the female 
sex which Hercules appears to have cherished even aftei 
his apotheosis, is given in a statement of Aelian, whose worli 
on the nature of animals deserves to rank with that of Gold 
smith in point of entertainment, as well as of accuracy 
He tells us, on the authority of a certain Mnaseas, tha 
somewhere in Europe there was a sanctuary of Hercuta 

1 Pausanias, vii. 5. 5*8. 

f Plutarch, D* Fythim trocuHt, so. 1 Pausanias, iii. 23. 6 if. 

4 Strabo, xiv. 6. 3, p, 682, ’A^pe&np *A*pofot rafc\ ASvror *« 

1 ApoUonhis, Muter. Mtrak. 3 (Scriptpru rtrum miroktUum Gra&i, cd 
Weeteftnapn, p, «o$). • Conan, Narr a tto m s, 45. 

Y L*i** Grmterrmm Sacra*, ed. J, de Prott et L. Ziehen (LipsUe, 1896*1906) 

I. p. Ij« See further Th. WAchter, X*t*A*ttst#rsckrtfUn $m grmkitekm Kui 

(G i esse n, 1910), pp. 125*129* 
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which enclosed two temples, one of the god himself and ope 
of his wife Hebe. Cocks were kept in the temple of Hercules 
and hens in the temple of Hebe, and they had the run of a 
yard, in which, however, the plots assigned to the two senes 
were strictly divided by a stream of pure running water. 
No hen ever presumed to trespass on the ground sacred to 
cocks and to Hercules ; but whenever the cocks desired to 
mate they crossed the stream and coupled with the hens, 
and when they returned the running stream purified them 
from the pollution they had incurred by contact with the 
other sex . 1 * * 

It is said that Hercules sacrificed on the Greatest Altar 
i tithe of the cattle of which he had robbed Geryon.* On 
this occasion also, according to the historian Diodorus 
Siculus, “ Hercules, in gratitude for the kindness he had 
received from the inhabitants of the Palatine, foretold them 
that after his own departure to the gods all who should vow 
to dedicate to Hercules a tithe of their substance would live 
a life of greater affluence thereafter, which has continued to 
prove true down even to our own time. For many of the 
Romans, not merely those of moderate means, but even 
wme of the very wealthy, have vowed to dedicate to Hercules 
a tithe of their substance, and having become wealthy there- 
after have actually dedicated a tithe of their fortune, when 
that fortune amounted to four thousand talents. For 
Lucullus, almost the richest Roman of his time, had an 
tstimate made of the amount of his private property, and 
sacrificed to the god a full tithe of it in the form of con- 
tinuous and costly banquets .” 9 To the same effect Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, a contemporary of Diodorus and of Ovid, 
says that offerings of tithes were often made at the Greatest 
Altar in fulfilment of vows ; further, he informs us that in 
consequence of the great sanctity of the altar it was customary 
to take oaths and make solemn engagements at it, whenever 
the parties desired to bind each other by an indefeasible 
obligation. At the Same time he observes that, in spite of 
its great reputation, the altar was very much plainer than 

1 Aelka, £b Naturm Ammattmm, xvii. 46. 

1 Festua, M Pothium ”, p. 370 ed. Uudssyj Dionysius Hdkaituueosit, 

Mom. i. 40. 3. ■ Diodorus Siculus, hr. 31 . 3*4- 
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you might havti expected . 1 Sulla expended a tenth of bis 
substance as a tithe-offering to Hercules in providing costly 
feasts for the people.* The custom of offering tithes to 
Hercules, to which Plautus repeatedly refers,* may possibly 
be of Phoenician origin ; for the Carthaginians, as colonists 
from Tyre, used to send a tithe of all their revenue to 
Hercules, that is, to Melcart, in their mother-city, though 
when they grew very wealthy the real amount of the 
sacred tribute sank much below its nominal value . 4 To 
offer tithes to the gods was a common Greek custom , 1 but 
apparently no case is reported of such offerings to Hercules 
in Greece . 4 

I. 583. Nor did Evander’s mother hide the truth that 
the time was at hand when earth would have done with 
its hero Hercules. — In other words, Carmentis predicted 
the approaching apotheosis of Hercules, which, strictly 
speaking, did not take place till after his d&th on the pyre 
on Mount Oeta. But the sacrifices offered 10 him in person 
at the Greatest Altar in Rome Were an anticipation of his 
future divinity ; they Were the first he ever received. 7 

I. $87. On the Ides the c ha st e priest offers in the altar 1 * 
games the bowels of a gilded ram in the temple of great Jove.— 
Ovid has already told ue that a white ewe-lamb was regularly 
sacrificed to Jupiter on the Ides of every month. 4 Why he 
should here mention a wether (castrated ram) instead of a 
ewe-lamb is not apparent. The sacrifice of castrated victims 
appears to have been lawful in Greek ritual. 4 In ancient 
Vedic ritual the sacrifice of a castrated ram (wether) to 
the dead was specially enjoined, 10 the impotence of the victim 
being apparently thought to harmonize with the weakness of 

1 Dionysius Halic&masensis, Antiquit, Rem. i, 40. 6. 

1 Plutarch, Sulla, 35. 

* Plautus, SticAus, 232*234, 386, Base Aides, 665 sq, 

4 Diodorus Siculus, xx. 14. 2. Compare Justin, xviii. 7. 7. 

1 Pausaxuss, i aS. 2, i. 43. 5, ii L 18. 7, v. 10. 4, v. 23. 7, vi. 24. 4, x. 9. 4, x. 
la t, x. It. 2, x. 13. !0; P. Stengel, DU griecAiscAen Kultusaltertumer 1 , p. 89- 

* On the Roman custom of offering tithes to Hercules see Varro, cited by 
Macrobius, Saturn, fti. ia. a ; G. Wiasowa, Religion und Kultus dor R 5 mer % , 
pp, 377 tqq. 

9 Livy, i. 7. 8*12 ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit. Ram . i. 40. 3* 3. 

1 Oeid, Fasti, i. 56. 

* P. Stengel, Die grist Aise Asm K ultusaltertHmer *, p. 153. 

** H, Oldenberg, Die Religion dee Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 358. 
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the ghosts to whom it was offered For a similar reason 
probably the Homeric Greeks sacrificed barren cows to 
“ the powerless heads of the dead On the other hand 
in Greek ritual it is sometimes prescribed that the victim, 
whether ram or goat, should be uncut . 1 * 

41 The chaste priest ” who offered the sacrifice to Jupiter 
on the Ides was the Flamen Dial is . 3 The epithet M chaste " 
probably refers to the .numerous rules of ceremonial purity 
which he was bound to observe ; 4 * * among these rules an 
obligation of chastity in the sense of continence is not 
mentioned ; indeed, the Flamen Dialis was bound to be a 
married man and to resign his priesthood if he lost his wife . 1 
But it is probable that he had to observe continence while 
In* was engaged in his sacred functions and for some time 
neforc and after them ; for in ancient religion such times of 
sexual abstinence were often obligatory not only on priests 
but on worshippers, for example, in the rites of Isis 4 The 
obligation is based on a deep-rooted belief in dangers 
attaching to sexual intercourse ; and not only among civilised 
peoples but among savage and barbarous races this belief 
has imposed a multitude of restrictions on the relations of 
the sexes in a great variety of circumstances, such as war, 
hunting, fishing, baking, brewing, and so forth . 7 To take 
a single instance from Roman usage, Columella lays it down 
that a beekeeper should observe strict chastity the day before 
he handles the beehives . 8 But the Latin adjective cashes 


1 Homer, Od. x. 521-523, xi. 29-31, with the notes of the scholiasts on both 

passages. 

* Homer, //. xxiii. 147 (rams to the river Spercheus) ; Doges Graocorum 
Sa*rae, ed. J. de Prott et L. Ziehen, i. p. 13 (white rams to Poseidon) ; Lucian, 
tits aceusatus, 10 (goat to Pan). 

* Macrobius, Saturn, i. 15. 16. See above, note on Fasti, i. 56. 

4 Aulus Gellius, x. 15 ; Plutarch, Quant . Farm. 109-112. 

1 Aulus Gelliui, x. 1 5. 22. 

* A large body of evidence on this subject has been collected by E. Fehrle, 
kultischo Kruse kheit im AUrrtum (Giessen, 1910) ; as to the chastity of 

pnests and priestesses see his book, pp. 75 » ** to chastity in the rites of 

I*is, i 5 , pp. 135-137. 

1 For examples see The Gelden Bough , Part II. Taboo and the Perils of 
the Soul, pp. ii, 163 sq. f 166 sqq., 191 sqq., 200 sqq., etc. The instances there 
given might be multiplied indefinitely. 

4 Columella, Do r$ rustua , ix. 14. 3, 14 Verum maxim 0 custodiondum oil 
(ttratm , qm apos nutrU , oum alvos tractart dohohit , uti pndis coitus ah rohut 
turrets, now Umulontus , me nisi lotus ad oas aecodat ”, 
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jji 

was applied much more widely than die corresponding 
English chaste, so as to include things as well as persons i& 
the general sense of holy or sacred, pure or undefiled. Thu* 
it was applied to holy groves/ and to the torches used to 
kindle the fire on the altar. 1 

I. 589. On that day, too, every province was restored to 
our people, and thy grandsire received the title of Augusta. 

— These words were addressed to Germanicus, to whom 
the first book of the Fasti is dedicated. He was a 
grandson of the Emperor Augustus only by adoption, he 
being the adopted son of Tiberius (afterwards Emperor), 
who was in turn the adopted son of Augustus. The events 
here briefly mentioned are narrated more fully by Augustus 
himself in what we may call his autobiography, recorded in 
the Monument urn Ancyranum. The passage run* thus 
“ In my sixth and seventh consulship (28 and 27 B.C.), when 
I had extinguished the civil wars, after being put, by universal 
consent, in possession of all things, I transferred the common- 
wealth from my power to the control of the Senate and the 
Roman People. For the which my service I received b\ 
decree of the Senate the title of Augustus, and the doorposts 
of my house were publicly draped with laurels, and a civic 
crown (of oak leaves) was fixed above my door, and a golden 
shield was placed in the Julian Senate-hous* ( Curia Iulxa i 
which, as the inscription on it testifies, was given to me by 
the Senate and the Roman people for the sake of my valour, 
clemency, justice, and piety. After that time I ranked 
above all in dignity, but of power I had no more than my 
colleagues in each several magistracy." 9 The long speech 
in which Augustus, addressing the Senate, professed to 
renounce supreme power, to restore the republic, and to, 
resume the rank of a citizen, is recorded by Dio Cassius ; 4 
his report of it may be substantially correct* The delusive 
impression of a restored republic, which the Emperor 
desired to give, as much perhaps for the sake of his own 

1 Horace, Odes, i 12. 59 sq ; Tacitus, Germania, 40. 

* Virgil, Am. vu, 71. As to the sense of castas see further E. Fehrie, t>* 
kultucht K tusckheU tm After turn, pp. 206 sqq. 

1 Monumentum Ancyranum , vi 13-23, pp. 151*160 ed. Hardy, pp. 42-44** 
Diehl 4 ; Mes gestae dtvt August*, ed. Th. Mommsen pp. 144 /9, 

• Dio Cassius, Uii. 2-10. 
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personal safety as in the public interest (for he dearly had 
jte fate of Julius Caesar before his eyes), is echoed in the 
>rief notice which the servile contemporary historian Velleius 
Paterculus gives of the event : “ The civil wars were ended 
n the twentieth year, foreign wars were buried, peace 
stored, the fury of arms everywhere lulled to sleep : to 
he laws were given back their force, to the courts of justice 
heir authority, to the Senate its majesty : the power of 
he magistrates was reduced to its ancient limits, only the 
lumber of praetors was increased by two. The good old form 
>f the republic was restored.” 1 But however the Emperor 
nay have succeeded in deceiving his contemporaries, later 
iistorians too plainly perceived the hollowness of his pro- 
essions or at least their failure to effect the restoration of 
iberty. Speaking of the measures passed by Augustus in 
lis sixth consulate (28 B.C.), when he annulled the commands 
\hich he had issued in the triumvirate, Tacitus observes that 
* from that time the bonds were drawn tighter and Dio 
'assius writes that “ from that time the Romans began 
igain to be strictly ruled by monarchs in spite of Caesar’s 
that is, Augustus’s) resolution to lay down his arms and to 
ommit the management of affairs to the Senate and the 
icople 

In the present passage Ovid implies, or rather asserts, 
hat all the provinces of the Empire were placed once more 
inder the direct contro^ of the Roman people. But this was 
•cry far indeed from being the case. While he nominally 
estored to the Senate the peaceful provinces, situated at 
1 safe distance from the frontier, Augustus kept in his own 
lands the more turbulent and warlike provinces and such 
is, lying on the borders of the empire, required the constant 
>resence of garrisons to protect them from invasion. Thus 
ie retained the power of the sword, the first requisite for a 
lcspotism. 4 

According to Ovid, the day on which the Emperor made 
iis profession of restoring the republic and was rewarded 

1 Velleius Paterculus, ii. 89. 3. 

* Tacitus, Annals, iii. 28. * Dio Cassius, Ui. 1. 1. 

4 On the distribution of the provinces between the Emperor and the Senate, 

their respective modes of government, see Dio Cassius, liii. 12*15 ; Strabo, 
CV11 3* >5* P* 840; Suetonius, Augustus , 47. 
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by the grateftil Senate with the title of Augustus, was Ac 
Ides of January, that is, January 13 ; and the date is con. 
firmed by the Praenestine calendar, for under that day it 
contains a mutilated note which may be restored as follows : 
“ The Senate decreed that a crown of oak should be placed 
over the door of the house of the Emperor Caesar Augustus, 
because he restored the republic to the Roman people* 1 , 1 * 
But according to the calendar of Cumae the day on which 
the Emperor received the title of Augustus was January 16* 
and this date was accepted by Mommsen as the true one. 1 
If this calendar, which deals only with events memorable in 
the history of Augustus and of his family, waa engraved 
in the lifetime of Augustus, as Mommsen and Dessau 
believe, it possesses high authority ; but there is somr 
doubt as to the reading. 4 According to the usually accurate 
Censorinus, the Emperor was known by the title of Augustus, 
bestowed on him in his seventh consulate (27 B.C.) by the 
Senate and people, from January 17 onward, 5 which is 
perhaps not inconsistent with the view that the ceremony 
of conferring the title took place on January 16. The 
proposal to confer the title was moved in the Senate by L. 
Munatius Plancus. 4 Some of the Senators thought that 
the title should be Romulus to indicate that the Emperor 
was the second founder of Rome ; and, according to Dio 
Cassius, the Emperor himself coveted the title of Romulus 
but feared to accept it, lest by so dping he should be sus- 
pected of openly aspiring to the kingdom, the name of which 
was hateful to the Romans, though they were content to 

1 C./.Z. i. B pp. 231, 307. On p. 231 this note appears to be assigned, 
not to the Ides (January 13), but to the following day (January 14); but 
in his commentary (p. 307) Mommsen definitely assigns it to the Ides ; an*i 
in his edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum {Res gestae divi Augustt *, p 

146) he also assigns the note to January 13. I follow his authority with soitm 

hesitation, 

4 C./.Z i.* p. 229, But in Dessau's edition of this calendar {Inscriptions 
Latinae Seiectae i No, to8, vol. i. p. 30) the entry is dated January 15. As the 
first two letters of the figure (xviii.) are wanting in the inscription, there is rooir 
for doubt ; but Dessau’s dating seems the more accurate. Indeed, in £././. » 
p. 2 29 the entry '* Jan. 16 " appears to be a mistake for “ Jan. 15 

* Res gestae dim Augustt , ed Th. Mommsen*, p. 149. 

4 See note * above. 

1 Censorinus, De die not a It t xxi. 8. 

4 Censorinus, De die natali, xxi. 8 ; Suetonius, Augustus , 7 2. 
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acquiesce In the reality. So he preferred the title of Augustus 
which, says Dio, “implies something superhuman, since 
all the most precious and most sacred things are called 
august '** 1 * 3 Ovid himself in the following lines expatiates 
unctuously on tfye dignity of the title. 

I. 591. Peruse the legends graved on waxen images 
ranged round noble halls. — These were the images of 
ancestors which were arranged round the halls of noble 
families, who prided themselves on the effigies as the patents 
of their nobility. To such proud aristocrats the Satirist 
Juvenal said, “ Though ancient waxen images deck your 
hall on every side, virtue is the one and only nobility 
\\> hear of a vainglorious man crowding his hall with these 
images.* The proper place for them was in the wings of 
the hall . 4 In the old Roman houses, Pliny tells us, these 
ancestral images were not made of bronze or marble by 
foreign artists ; they were wax masks moulded in the likeness 
of the dead and kept in cupboards, so that, whenever a 
member of the family died, the likenesses of all his departed 
kinsfolk might attend him to the grave or to the pyre . 5 At 
the funerals of great nobles these masks were worn by men 
chosen, as far as possible, for their resemblance in person 
and stature to the deceased, and clad in robes like those 
worn by the dead whom they personated, it might be the 
robes of a consul, a general, or what not. Thus arrayed 
they rode in chariots to the Forum, where, seated in the 
ivory chairs of office, they listened to the formal oration in 
praise of the nobleman whose obsequies they attended. 
The custom is described by the Greek historian Polybius, 
who had obviously witnessed the stately ceremony and was 
deeply impressed by it . 5 On each of these waxen images, 
kept in the houses, was engraved an inscription setting forth 
the name of the dead man with a list of the offices and 

1 I)io Cassius, liii. 16. 6-8 ; Suetonius, Augustus, 7. 2. 

* Juvenal, viii. 1 9 sq. Compare Ovid, Amores, i. 8. 65. In both these 
passages, as in the present passage of Ovid, the images are called ceroe , 
“ waxes 

3 Martial, ii. 90. 5 sq. 

* Vitruvius, vL 4. 6, “ Imagines item alte cum tuts ornamentts tn latitudi nem 
alarum tint constitute 

* Pliny, Not. Hist. xxxv. 6. * Polybius, vi. 53. 
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yvid tctcff in me present uae.* 

A mong the Kwottos of Northern Nigeria maskers known 
as JDsariSo# appear at funeral dances, cohered from head to 
fopt, including the face, in tight-fitting knitted costumes of 
bright colours. They represent the ghosts of the departed; 
and the ghost of the deceased ancestor, in whose honour the 
dances are held, is believed to be present at the ceremony* 
These African maskers are counterparts of the maskers at 
Roman funerals. 

I. 593. Africa named her conqueror after herself. — 
Publius Cornelius Sctpio the elder received the title of 
Africanus for his victory over Hannibal in Africa (202 B.C.), 
which ended the second Punic War. 1 * * 4 Publius Cornelius 
Scipio the younger took the same title for the final conquest 
of Carthage in 146 B.C. 

I. 593. another by his style attests Isaurian or Cretin 
power subdued. — Publius S.ervilius Vatia, consul in 79 B.C , l 
as Proconsul waged war on the Cilician pirates and con- 
quered the Isaurians, a people to the north of the Taurus 
Mountains. For this victory he was granted the title of 
Isauricus. He was the first Roman general to cross the 
Taurus Mountains. His campaign against these free- 
booters and mountaineers lasted three years. 4 Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus received the title of Crcticus for his 
conquest of Crete, which he laid waste with fire and sword 
for three years from 69 B C. onward, finally reducing it to 
the condition of a Roman province. One of the objects of 
his campaigns was to suppress the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the island as well as in Cilicia, but in this 
work he had to encounter the opposition of Potnpey, who 
had a general commission for the suppression of piracy in 

1 Livy, x 7. 11 ; Valerius Maximus, v 8. 3 j Tibullus, tv. 1. 30. 

1 As to these ancestral images see J. Marquardt, PnvatUben der Rdmer \ 
i. 240 sqq ; W. Smith, Dictionary 0/ Greek and Roman Antiquities *, i. 992 sqq 

• J R. Wilson* Haffendcn, “ Ethnological Notes on the Kw ottos of Toto 
(Panda) District, Kefh Division Benue Province, Northern Nigeria ”, Journal 
of the African Society, vol xxvi No civ. (July 1927), pp. 377 sq. 

4 Ltvy, xxx. 45. 6-7, 

• CIL. i»p 154. 

• Livy, Per. xcm ; Florus, 1. 41 (ui, 6) 4 sq. ; Eutropius, vL 3 ; Strabo, 
xiv. 3. 3, p. 665, xiv. 5, 7, p. 671. 
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the Modtemaean. But being a man of resolute cktracter 
Meteltu* did not brook any interference with his operations. 
With this ruthlera conquest the long independence of Cmne 
ca tne to oxl Ond** 

I. 59$, ona.gtafed In ff nmklUnt laid low, aaothar to 

Itowana.— Quintus Caecilius Metellus (not to be confuted 
with his namesake the conqueror of Cretp) received the 
title of Numidicus for his conspicuous successes in the war 
with Jugurtha in Numidia (109-107 B.c.), though by the 
intervention of Marius he was debarred from crooning his 
victories by the capture of the Numidian king, one of the 
ablest enemies whom the Roman arms ever encountered. 
The military exploits of Metellus are immortalised by 
Sallust in his history of Jugurtha. 1 Messana, the modern 
Messina, in Sicily, was coveted alike by the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, because, situated on the narrow strait 
which divides Sicily from Italy, it forms a sort of bridgehead 
between the two countries. Accordingly when the smoulder* 
mg jealousies between Rome and Carthage threatened to 
burst into the flame of war, both sides were anxious to 
possess themselves of so important a position. The Car- 
thaginians anticipated the Romans by throwing a garrison 
into the citadel of Messana ; but the Roman consul Appius 
Claudius, with his army, contrived to cross the strait by 
night and, expelling the Carthaginian garrison, to make 
himself master of Messana (264 B.c*.). Thus the Romans 
obtained a foothold in Sicily. The capture of the city was 
the beginning of the long struggle between Rome and 
Carthage, and by carrying the Roman arms for the first 
time across the sea it laid the foundation of the Roman 
empire. Hence the achievement was one of which Appius 
Claudius might well be proud, though he could not foresee 
its far-reaching consequences. 3 But apparently he neither 
celebrated a triumph nor took the title of Messanicus. 
Hence it can hardly be he to whom Ovid refers in the present 

1 Flonis, i. 42 (iti. 7) ; Entropiu*, vi 1 1 (9) ; Livy, Per, xcvtii-c ; Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 34 and 38. $ ; Plutarch, Pompey , 29. The date of Metettus's 
departure for Crete (69 B.c.) is given by Dio Cassius (xxxvi. 1). 

* Compare Livy, Per. Ixv, lxvi, Ixviii ; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 11 ; 
* utropius, iv. 27 ; Aurelius Victor, De vtrts illuttnbm , 62. 

1 Polybius, i. 10*12; Diodorus Siculus, xxitt. 1 ; Florus, i. 18. 5 sq* ; Tb, 
Mommsen, History of Rome (London, t868), ii. 32 tqq. 
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aa* DRUSUS GERMAMiCUS *.«#.», 

t i 

pMMm* Dqttfeflewi the commentators arc right in supposing 
that the poet alludes to Manius Valerius Maximus Corvinus, 
consul in 263 B.c., who took the cognomen of Mcssala on 
account of his capture of Messana in the second Punic War 
and transmitted the name to his descendants. 1 

1 . 596. while from the city of Vumsntta jet a third 
drew his renown, — Publius Cornelius Scipio the younger, 
the conqueror of Carthage, gained the title of Numantinus 
for his capture and destruction of Numantia in Spain in 
133 B.c. after a long and obstinate siege, in which the in* 
habitants defended their city to the last extremity with that 
desperate bravery which seems to be characteristic of be- 
leaguered Spaniards. 1 

I. 597, To Germany did Drusus owe his title and his death. 
— This Drusus was the son of Livia by her first husband 
Tiberius Claudius Nero. He was the brother of the Emperor 
Tiberius and father of the Emperor Claudius. Being appointed 
to conduct the war in Germany, he crossed the Rhine and 
penetrated far into the country, often defeating the enemy 
and driving them before him into the farthest solitudes. He 
was also the first Roman general to sail on the North Sea 
He died in Germany (9 B.C.) either from sickness or, accord- 
ing to another account, through a fall from his horse 
Tiberius hurried to his dying brother and brought back 
his body to Rome, where it was buried in the grave of Julius 
Caesar or, according to another account, in the Field of 
Mars (1 Campus Martins ), Among the posthumous honours 
decreed by the Senate to his memory were a marble arch, 
adorned with trophies, on the Appian Way, and the title of 
Germanicus for himself and his posterity. The army 
erected a funeral barrow in his honour, round which the 
soldiers were to run on a certain day every year. He was 
a very popular prince and was said to have made no secret 
of his intention of restoring the republic ; hence rumour 
averred that he was poisoned by order of Augustus. But 
the report seems to have been baseless. 8 This Drusus 

1 Ma<robiu» Saturn i 6. 26 Seneca, Dt brrvitate vitae , 13. 5 

• Aurelius Victor, De vtns illustribus , 58 As to the Numantine war 
Floras 1 34 (11 18), Liv), Per. Ivi, Ivn, hx, Orosius, v 7 

* Suetonius, Claudius, 1 , Livy, Per cxxxix, txl , Velleius Paterculus, w 
97 t Valerius Maximus, v 5 3 
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POMPEY THE GREAT 


**7 

Geimantcus was the father of the still more famous Ger- 
manicus, to whom Ovid dedicated the first book of the Fasti* 

I. $99* XMUI Chaser taka his titles from the vaaqoMwdi, 
then most ha assume as many n a mes as there ait tribes in 

the whole world.— This fulsome compliment might conceiv- 
ably apply either to Julius Caesar or to Augustus ; but 
Ovid's persistent flattery of Augustus and the whole drift 
of the present passage, which is to exalt the Emperor above 
the most famous heroes of Roman history, make it probable 
that in these lines he had Augustus rather than Julius Caesar 
m his mind. The implication is that the title Augustus is 
much nobler than those earned by the slaughter of van- 
quished foes. 

1 . 601. Soma have earned fame from single enemies, 
taking their names either from a necklace won or from a 
raven confederate in the fight.— In 361 B.c. Titus Manlius 
won the surname of Torquatus from the necklace (tor guts) 
of which he despoiled a Gaul after slaying his foe in single 
combat . 1 In 349 B.C. Marcus Valerius won the surname 
of Raven (Corvus or Corvinus) from a raven (corvus) which 
perched on his helmet and aided him in his fight with a 
Gaul by pecking and scratching his enemy's face and eyes. 
The Emperor Augustus set up a statue of this Corvinus in 
his forum, and on the head of the statue was carved or cut 
the likeness of a raven to commemorate his exploit.* 

I. 603. Pompay, thy name of Cheat is the measure of thy 
deeds. — When Pompey returned to Rome in 81 B.C., after 
suppressing the remnant of the Marian faction in Sicily 
and Africa, he was hailed by Sulla with the title of 11 the 
Great ”, which adhered to him ever afterwards, though he 
himself is said to have been the last to use it. However, 
after he had been given the command against Sertorius in 
bpain he began to subscribe himself 11 Pompey the Great 
Some, however, said that the title was first bestowed on 
Pompey by the acclamation of his army in Africa.* The 
conqueror of Pompey was of course Julius Caesar. With 
the expression “ Thy name of Great is the measure of thy 
deeds ” we may compare a similar compliment which in a 

1 Livy, vii. io ; Aulus Gellius, i. 13. 

! Livy, vii. 26 ; Aulas Gellius, is. xi. * Plutarch, Pompey , 13. 
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letter from Ws place of exile Ovid pays to a friend named 
Maximus (" Greatest ’V 

I 606. for thofr services their family was called the Great** 
— In 304 B.c. the Censor Quintus Fabius received the title 
of Maximus (“ Greatest ”) for passing a measure which 
confined the lower orders of the city population to four urban 
tribes in order to prevent them from swamping their betters 
by their votes at the elections.* 

I. 608. Augustus alone bears a name that ranks with 
Jove supreme. — The adjective augustus ( M august ”)> which 
was first applied as a title to the Emperor Augustus, is 
explained by Ovid to be connected with the word for augur) 
(augurium) and to denote properly temples or other places 
which have been duly consecrated by observation of the 
auguries. Substantially the same derivation and explanation 
of the word are given by Festus and Suetonius.* Ennius 
had clearly the same ideas in his mind when he said thai 
“ famous Rome was founded under an august augury *\ 4 

I. 614. may an oaten crown protect your doors. — Augustus 
himself has recorded in his roll of glory (the Mon* 
mentum Ancyranuni) that by a decree of the Senate the 
doorposts of his house were decked with laurel branches 
^nd that a civic crown (of oak leaves) was fastened over tht 
door. 1 Later on in the poem Ovid refers to the crowns of 
laurel and oak at the door of the Emperor’s palace on the 
Palatine ; • and in sending a volume of poems to Rome from 
his place of exile in Tomi the banished poet professes to 
follow it up the hill to the house of Augustus, and there to be 
startled by the sight of the oaken crown and the laurel 
wreath at the door. The oaken crown he interpreted at 
first as a token that the house was the house of Jupiter, since 
the oak was sacred to the god ; but a few lines later on he 
refers to the inscription which explained that the crown was 

* 1 Ovid, Ex Ponte, 1 2 1, “ Maxtme. qut tanti mensuram nominis tmpUs 

1 Livy, ix. 46 14 sq ; Valerius Maximus, 11 2 9. 

• Festus, s v “Augustus”, p 2 ed. Lindsay; Suetonius, Augustus, 7 3 
Compare Dio Cassius, lm 16 8 

4 ** Augusta augurto post qu am tncluta condita Roma est ”, Ennius, quoted 
by Suetonius, Augustus , 7 2 

• Monumtntum Ancyranum, vi i6-i8,p 1 58 ed. Hardy, pp. 42-44 ed. Dichi* 

See note on Posit, u 589. 

• Ovid, Pash, iv. 953 sq. 
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bestowed “far the salving of citizens ”, 1 This was the 
regular reaaon for bestowing an oaken crown : it was a 
reward for saving the lives of citizens, 1 as indeed Augustus 
was at pains to explain in the Greek version of the jtfsww* 
mentum Ancyranum for the benefit of his many subjects 
who did not read Latin and were ignorant of Roman usages. 1 
It was natural that he should do so since, in the language of 
Pliny 44 he received the civic crown from the (whole) human 
race M , 4 and the whole human race could not reasonably be 
expected to understand the significance which the Romans 
attached to the oaken wreath. The sycophant Martial pro- 
posed to add the poet’s crown of ivy to the oaken and 
the laurel crowns which adorned the palace of the tyrant 
and poetaster Domitian.* This much coveted crown was 
originally made of the leaves of the holm-oak (i/*x), because 
the tree is evergreen ; 1 but afterwards it was made by 
preference from the leaves either of the Italian oak ( a£sculus\ 
because that tree was sacred to Jupiter, or from the leaves of 
the common oak ( quercus ). 7 Both the crown of oak and the 
crown of laurel are represented on coins of Augustus : one 
of the coins, issued by L. Caninius Gallus, exhibits the door 
of the house with the oaken crown over it and the inscription 
ob c(ives) s(ervato$), 44 on account of citizens saved 

It is to be observed that in wishing, 41 May an oaken 
crown protect your doors! M Ovid applies the plural pronoun 
(vtstras) to the doors. He is therefore addressing Augustus 
and Tiberius jointly, as we may infer from the next line, in 
which 44 the heir ” is Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus on 
the throne. Now at the beginning of his reign Tiberius 

1 Ovid, Trittia, iii. l. 31*48. Compare Valerius Maximus, ii. 8. 7; Dio 
Cassius, Uii. 16. 4. 

1 Seneca, De dementia, i. 26. 5, “ Ob civts senates ” ; Valerius Maxima*, 

8. 7 ; Festus, s.v. 44 Civicam coronam M , p. 37 ed, Lindsay ; Aulus GeUius, 
v. 6. 1 1- 15 ; Plutarch, Quaest. Rem, 92, Coriolanus * 3. 

* Monument urn Ancyranum, p. 159 cd. Hardy, p. 45 Diehl 4 , 8 r# Sp6 tern 
ertfa rot 6 Mbuara s trri aurrrjplq rwr iroXrtr&p vwtpdru rou tuXwvcs rift ifdb oUlnt 

betriStf, Curiously enough Mr. Hardy thinks it curious that 44 the Greek 
version goes out of its way to explain this 

4 Pliny, Net, Hist, xvi. 8. ‘ Martial, viii. 82. 7 sq. 

* Festus, s.v. 44 Civicam coronam ”, p. 37 ®d. Lindsay. 

T Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 11. Compare Aulus GeUius, v. 6. 12, “ Ea {eivita 
(arena) fit e fronde quernea , quontam ctbus vutusque antiquissimus queries taps 
tohtus ; fuit etiam ex ilice 

* Th. Mommsen, Res gestae dtvi Augusts \ p. 149. 
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pretended to decline as excessive many of the honours which 
the obsequious Senate hastened to thrust upon him ; among 
the rest he refused to allow the civic crown of oak to be hung 
up at his door. 1 It may well be that in these lines the courtly 
‘Ovid hints at the feigned reluctance of the new Emperor 
to accept the crown, and expresses a polite hope that his 
modest hesitation may yield to the wishes of his loyal subjects 
If that is so, the lines must have been penned after the 
accession of Tiberius in A.D< 14, and therefore belong to that 
revision of the poem which Ovid undertook in the last yean 
of his life. Apparently the refusal of Tiberius to allow the 
civic crown to be hung over his door was only temporary ; 
for after his death we hear that the crown still adorned the 
Imperial palace in the reign of Claudius. 1 

No doubt the custom of hanging a crown of oak or laurel 
over the door of the palace was instituted simply as a mark of 
honour for the Emperor ; but originally such customs were 
probably practised from magical motives for the purpose of 
preventing evil spirits or sorcerers from entering the house and 
injuring the inmates. In ancient Attica, when a male child was 
bom, a wreath of olive used to be hung in front of the house- 
door ; 1 and from an allusion of Juvenal we gather that a like 
custom was observed at Rome. 4 Again, at marriage it was 
customary in Greece to wreathe the doors with olive and laurel 
branches. 1 Now though in later times the wreaths placed on 
the door of a house on such occasions may have been con- 
sidered merely as signs of rejoicing and as means of announc- 
ing the happy event to friends and neighbours, it is probable 
that at first they were intended to protect the mother and 
child, the bride and bridegroom, from those maleficent arts 
of sorcerers and those insidious assaults of demons, to which 
persons in these circumstances are commonly thought to be 
peculiarly exposed. 4 To this day it is believed in many 
parts of Europe that if bunches of certain plants, such as 

1 Suetonius, Tiberius , 26. * Suetonius, Claudius y 17. 3. 

* Hesychius, s.v. orlpwov impiptiv ; Ephippus, quoted by Athenaeus, u 
10, p. 370 c* 

• Juvenal, ix. 85 sq , " Ponbus suspends coronas : tam pater es ”, 

* Plutarch, Amatonus , 10, p. 755 a , J Koch ling, De coronarum apud 
antiques in atque usu (Giessen, 1914), pp. 64 sq 

• Compare E. Samter, Geburt, Hockecit und Tod (Leipzig und Berlin, 1911) 
pp. 31 sqq. t 26sqq. 
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St. John's wort and mugwort, be gathered on Midsummer 
Eve or Midsummer Day (St. John’s Day) and hung over the 
doors of houses and cattle-sheds, they will prevent witches 
and evil spirits from entering ; sometimes they are supposed 
to protect the houses from lightning, hail, disease, and 
accident. 1 It is reasonable to surmise that similar notions 
lay at the base of the ancient custom of hanging crowns of 
leaves on the doors of houses at certain critical times of life. 
We may even conjecture that in many cases the magical 
use of wreaths and crowns preceded their use as ornaments ; 
and that holy personages, such as priests and kings, wore 
them primarily as amulets to guard their sacred heads against 
the invisible, but dreaded, powers of evil. 1 

With regard to the crown of oak leaves in particular 
we seem to have a clear indication of such a magical use in 
the precept of Virgil that the reaper should not put his sickle 
to the corn till he had wreathed his brow with a garland of 
oak and had danced and sung a song in honour of Ceres, 
the goddess of the corn ; * for the act of cutting the corn is 
manifestly an injury done to the spirit or goddess of the corn, 
and naturally exposes the reaper to her wrath, against which 
common prudence bids him take due precautions by flattering 
her and wearing defensive armour in the shape of an oaken 
wreath. The danger thus supposed to be incurred by reaping 
the first corn is probably the reason why some people entrust 
the perilous task to certain persons who, for some reason or 
other, are thought to be either less exposed to the danger 
or better able to parry it Thus the Angami Nagas of Assam 
appoint to the duty a poor old woman (more rarely a poor 
old man) who has little or no land of her own, and who is 
paid for cutting the first rice by a contribution of rice levied 
on every house in the clan . 4 Among the Scma Nagas of 
Assam the office of First Reaper may be held either by a man 
or a woman. It is sometimes hereditary in families, the next 
of kin, if he is a male, being obliged to succeed in room of a 

1 The Golden Bough > Part VII. Balder the Beautiful , vol ti. pp 46, 49. 53 sq , 
M 55 . 58,00. 

4 As to the magical virtue of wreaths and crowns see J K willing, Be 
“ ronarum opud antiques vi atque usu, pp. 3, 13 sqq. t 24 sqq. % 33 sqq. y 75 sqq. 

’ Vugil, Gtorg. i. 347-35°- 

* J. H. Hutton/ The Angami Nagas (London, *921), pp- 189, 201. 
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4*kim & FtaNReaper. The office Is unpopular because the 
incumbent h believed to die if he makes a mistake in the 
ritual. Further, he has to observe certain burdensome 
prohibitions or taboos while the harvest is being got in, 
He may not eat the flesh of an animal kilted or wounded by 
a wild beast, nor that of certain pheasants and partridges, 
nor the grubs or honey of bees and wasps ; and he may not 
smell beans nor the flesh of bamboo rats and dogs. 1 * * Among 
the Ao Nagas of Assam it is the senior priest of the village 
who cuts the first rice after a pig has been sacrificed, 
during the next six days he has to observe certain taboos 1 
Among the Lhota Nagas of Assam it is the priest's wife who 
should cut the first rice ; but if he is a widower he may cut it 
himself. 9 In one part of Yorkshire it is still customary for 
the clergyman to cut the first corn. 4 * * * * Among some of the 
Berbers of Morocco it is the master of the field who reaps the 
first sheaf ; for this ceremony he bears the title of king 
When he has cut the first corn, the reapers cut the rest 
When only a single sheaf is left standing, the king approaches 
as if to cut it, but he is seized and bound by the reapers, who 
carry him off to the mosque, where he has to arrange with 
the priest (iaUb) for his ransom. He is not set at liberty till 
he has promised to slaughter several heads of cattle. 9 As 
the French writer who reports it has perceived, this curious 
custom is probably a relic of the time when the First Reaper, 
whether the king or his substitute, was put to death either 
as an embodiment of the corn-spirit or as a punishment for 
the sacrilege he had committed in cutting the corn. 9 In 
classical antiquity a reminiscence of a similar custom was 
preserved in the legend and song of the Phrygian Lityerses 1 
In this connexion it is to be remembered that at Rome 
the vintage was inaugurated by the Flamen Dialis, who 

1 J H Hutton, The Stma Nagas (London, 1921), p. 217. 

* J P. Mills, The Ao Nagas (London, 1926), p 122 

* J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas (London, 1922), p. 53 

4 The Golden Bough, Part V Spirits of tkt Com and of the Wild, vo! u. 
P 5 * 

4 £ Laoust, Mots et C hosts berbbrts (Pans, 1920), pp. 318 sq., 371 sq. 

* E Laoust, op eit pp 372 sq 

f W. Mannhardt, Mythologise he Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884), pp. 1 tqq , 

The Golden Bough, Part V Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, to! i PP 

216 sqq 
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after sacrifice a lamb to Jupiter gathered the Amt grapes 
in the interval between the slaughter of the victim and tin 
offering of the inwards. 1 Now when we consider the violence 
done to the Spirit of the Vine by stripping off the grapes and 
crushing them in the winepress, we can readily understand 
why the duty of inaugurating the vintage should be com* 
muted to so very holy a person as the Flatnen Dialis, who in 
virtue of his sanctity -and spiritual power might reasonably 
be thought able to appease and, if need be, to withstand the 
wounded and indeed slain Vine-spirit, thereby allowing the 
rest of the people to gather and press the grapes in peace 
without molestation on the part of the angry deity or his 
ghost. It is an ingenious theory of Dr. Robert Eisler that 
Greek tragedy originated in a feigned mourning for the 
Molent death of the Vine-spirit (Dionysus) at the vintage, 
the god being supposed to be incarnate in the goat which was 
sacrificed on that occasion. The theory has much to commend 
it apd would perfectly explain why these mournful lays were 
tailed tragedies, that is, M goat-songs 

With regard to the crown of laurel which, together with 
the crown of oak-leaves, was hung on the door of Augustus's 
house on the Palatine, we have definite proof that in antiquity 
laurel crowns were, at least in certain circumstances, regarded 
as amulets rather than ornaments. For the soldiers who 
followed the car of a general at his triumph wore laurel 
crowns, and we are told that the purpose of the crowns was 
to purge them from the stain of human slaughter before they 
entered the city.* Now it is a world-wide notion that man- 
slayers are haunted by the ghosts of the men whom they 
Have slain ; hence among savage and barbarous peoples 
warriors who have taken the # life of foes are commonly 
subjected to certain rites of purification, which are nothing 
but precautions intended to guard them against the vengeful 

* Varro, De lingua Laiina t vi i6 f where with C. O Mtlller we must read 
Inter quotas exta caesa et porrteta ft amt n primus in hum Itgtt ” instead of the 

f )rTu pt text printed, as usual, by the latest German editors 

* K Etsicr, Orphisck* Dionystsch* Myslerttn -gtd anken in der ckrtstluken 
Initke (Leipzig, Berlin, 192$), pp 269*279 

1 *estua, s.v. “ Laureati ”, p. 104 ed. Lindsay, “ Laurtalt mth/tr stquebantur 
f nrrum tnumpH antis , ut quasi purgali a caedt Humana intrarent Vrbem. 
haqut tandem laurum omnibus sufitiombus odhtben sohtum erat 
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HEAD-RINGS OF HOMICIDES 


spirits of thetrvictima . 1 * For example, among the Ba-Yaka, 
a people of the Congo Free State, 44 a man who has been 
killed in battle is supposed to send his soul to avenge ha 
death on the person of the man who killed him ; the latter, 
however, can escape the vengeance of the dead by wearing 
the red tail-feathers of the parrot in his hair, and painting 
his forehead red *\ 1 Among the Nilotic Kavirondo of 
East Africa, when a warrior has killed a man in battle, he is 
isolated from his village and lives in a separate hut for four 
days, during which he is fed like a child by an old woman, 
because he is forbidden to touch food with his hands. After- 
wards a white goat is killed, and strips of its skin are put 
round his wrists and his head, and he bathes on two successive 
days in the river. 44 The people say that the ceremonies arc 
necessary in order to release the ghost of the dead man, 
which is bound to the warrior who slew him and is only 
released on the fulfilment of the ceremonies. Should a 
warrior refuse to fulfil the ceremonies, the ghost will ask, 
4 Why don’t you fulfil the ceremonies and let me go?’ 
Should the man still refuse to comply, the ghost will take 
him by the throat and strangle him.” 3 Some Indians who 
had killed Esquimaux of the Copper River wore leather 
headbands with porcupine quills stuck in them, and for a long 
time after the slaughter continued to paint their faces red 
between the nose and chin before they would partake of 
food . 4 * Among the Chinook Indians of Oregon and Washing- 
ton a man who had killed another used to have his face 
painted black and to wear rings of cedar-bark round his 
head, ankles, knees, and wrists. After a period of rigid 
purification or taboo lasting five days he hung his head-ring 
of cedar-bark on a tree, anji the tree was then supposed to 
dry up . 6 In these cases the red parrot-feathers and head-rings 
of leather, goat-skin, or cedar-bark worn by the homicides 

1 The Golden Bough, Part II. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 165 sqq 
Folk' lore in the O/d Testament, 1. 92 sqq . ; Psyche's Task pp. 1 1 5 sqq 

• E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, “ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute , xxxvi. (1906) pp. 50 sq. 

1 J. Roacoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), p. 289. 

4 S. Hearne, Journey from the Prince of Wales's Fort tn Hudson's Bay to tkt 

Northern Ocean (Loudon, 1795), pp. 204-206. 

4 Frans Boas, Chinook Texts (Washington, 1894), p. 258. 
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on their heads are the equivalents of the laurel crowns worn 
by Roman soldiers at a triumph ; and the custom that on, these 
occasions the Roman general himself wore a laurel crown 1 and 
had his body reddened with vermilion,* suggests at least a 
comparison with the custom of savage warriors and homicides 
who painted their faces or bodies red, black, or white,* 
perhaps as a means of disguising themselves from the 
angry ghosts of the men* they had slain. The belief that the 
tree on which the Chinook homicide suspended his head* 
ring dried up, shows how closely such head -rings* were 
associated with the ghost of the slain ; for no doubt the 
ghost was supposed to blight the tree by his atmosphere of 
death. Among the very primitive Andaman Islanders, if a 
man kills another in a fight between two villages or in a 
private quarrel, he leaves his village and goes to live by 
himself in the jungle, where he must remain for several weeks 
or even months During this time he may not feed himself 
or touch any food with his hands, but must be fed by his 
wife or a friend. He must keep his neck and upper lip 
covered with red paint, and must wear plumes of shredded 
wood in his belt and his necklace. If he breaks any of these 
rules, it is supposed that the spirit of the man he killed will 
make him fall ill. At the end of a few weeks he undergoes 
a ceremony of purification. His hands are first rubbed with 
white clay and then with red paint. After that he may wash 
his hands and feed himself with his hands, but he wears the 
plumes of shredded wood for a year or so . 4 Among these 
savages red paint is believed to keep spirits at a distance and 
so to protect human beings against them . 4 That is doubtless 
the reason why a homicide among them paints his neck and 
upper lip red, and why at his purification his hands are 
rul)l>ed with red paint. For the Andamanese, like the ancient 
Greeks, appear to have thought that it was especially the 
hands of the manslayer that needed to be purified.* Similarly 

’ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xv. 127, 130, 137 ; Aulus Gellius, v. 6. 7. 

! Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiii. in. 

3 As to these various paintings see Folk-lore in the Old Testament , i, 95 sqq. 

1 A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, »9 22), pp. 133, 319. 

J A. R. Brown, op. cit. p. 139. 

1 Herodotus, i. 35. As to purification for homicide see further note on 
ii. 35 (below, pp. 285 sqq.). 
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the plumes «of shredded wood wont by the Andaman** 
homicide were no doubt supposed to keep the vengeful gho« 
of the dam men away from his slayer; and we may surtnia 
that the laurel wreaths worn by Roman soldiers at a triumpl 
were originally designed to serve the same purpose. 

I. 617. Whan the third sun shall look back on the yn 
Mm.— This is a poetical way of saying “ three days aftc 
the Ides ”, that is, on the fifteenth of January. Ac 
cording to the Roman practice of inclusive reckoning, tb 
fifteenth was the third day after the Ides (the thirteenth; 
though we should reckon it the second day. Here as else 
where Ovid uses Titan as a name for the sun . 1 In this usag 
of the name Virgil preceded # and Statius followed him. 
The Sun was called Titan because he was reputed to be a soi 
of Hyperion, one of the Titans, by Thia, a Titaness . 4 

I. 618. the sacred rites will be repeated in honour of tb 
Parrhasian goddess. — “ The Parrhasian goddess ” is Car 
mentis, whose rites were celebrated on the eleventh as wel 
as on the fifteenth of January.* She is called Parrhasiai 
because she was supposed to have come to Rome fron 
Arcadia, of which Parrhasia was a district . 6 

I. 619. For of old Ausoniaa matrons drove in carriago 
— During the siege of Veii, which was taken by tb 
Romans in 396 B.c., Camillus vowed to dedicate a tenth 0 
the spoil to Apollo at Delphi in case he should succeed u 
capturing the city. When the vow came to be paid, tb 
gold in the treasury was found to be insufficient for tb 
purpose, so the matrons met in assembly and offered all thei 
golden ornaments to make up the deficiency. Their ofit 
was gratefully accepted, and from the gold thus collected! 
golden bowl was made and sent to Apollo at Delphi. Ii 
recognition of their patriotic action the Senate granta 
matrons the right of driving to the offices of religion am 
to games in covered four-wheeled carriages painted blu 
( pilenta ) and on all occasions in two-wheeled carriage 

1 Ovid, Mitamerpk. i. to, ii. 118, vL 438, x. 79, 174, xi. 357, 
vUi. 105, *v. 135. 6 Virgil, Atu. hr. I »9 

* Statius, Tk*b. i. 501, v. 397, xii. 229, Ac kill. I 242. 

4 Hesiod, Tkteg. 133 sqq. t 37 1 199. ; Apollodonu, i. 2. 2. Seenota on f** 
fv 385* j 

4 Set above, i. 462, wit h the note. 4 See note 00 M *• 4 * 
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/farftnta ). 1 Afterwards, ia the height of the Second Punic 
war, the privilege was withdrawn by the Oppian law, which, 
however, was abrogated tome twenty yean later in 19$ B.C.* 
The story that the women refused to cohabit with their 
husbands till the privilege in question was restored to them 
is repeated by Plutarch,' but is not mentioned by Livy. 
Ovid’s derivation of carpenta from Carmentis or Carmenta 
is on a par with Sydney. Smith’s derivation of grottsque from 
Mrs. Grote. 

I. 629. It is not lawful to bring leather into bar shrine. 
—From Varro we learn that the same prohibition was 
observed in other shrines and in other rites for the reason 
assigned by Ovid, namely, to avoid the pollution of death, 
which would be introduced by the skins of slaughtered 
beasts. 4 As Carmentis was a goddess of childbirth, her 
women worshippers would fear to give birth to dead children 
if they brought anything that savoured of death into her 
shrine, as has been rightly observed by Paley in his note on 
this passage For a similar reason, perhaps, no shoes might 
be taken into the sanctuary of Alectrona at Ialysus in 
Rhodes.* At the mysteries of Andania in Messenia the 
Sacred Women might not wear shoes except such as were 
made of felt or of the skins of animals slain in sacrifice.* 
The Flaminica Dialis, the wife of the Flamen Dialis, might 
not wear shoes or slippers made of the skin of an animal 
that had died a natural death ; her slippers and shoes must 
be made of skin from an animal that had been either 
butchered or slain in sacrifice ; for all creatures that died a 
natural death were deemed unlucky. 7 In certain late Syrian 

* Livy, v. 25 ; Festus, s.v. 44 Pilentis ”, p. 282 cd. Lindsay, compare id. t s.v, 
" Pilentum ”, p, 225 ed. Lindsay. As to the vow of Camillas see Livy, v. 21. 
1 f? As to the pilentum , a covered carriage on four wheels, see Isidore, Origins s, 
xx a. 4, who says that of old these carriages were painted blue but in his 
own time red. 

* Livy, xxxiv. 1-8. 1 Plutarch, Quaes t. Ram. 56. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina, vii. 84, “ In aliquot saerts ac saeellis scriptum 
demits : * me quod scorteum adkibestur idea no morticinium quid adsit ”. 

* G. Dittenberger, Sy liege Jnstriptionum Graeearum 9 , No. 338 (vol. L 

5 * 1 ). 

* G. Dittenberger, Sylloge fnscnptionum Graeearum # , No. 736 line 23 
^1. 1. p. 403). 

* Festus, s.v. 14 Mortuae ”, pp. 152, 153 ed. Lindsay t Servius, on Virgfi, 
iv. 5*8. 
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rites a boy was initiated by a sacrifice in which his feet were 
shod in slippers made of the skin of the sacrifice. 1 * These 
latter examples suggest that at the shrine of Carmentis the 
prohibition may have applied not to all leather, but only to 
such leather as had been made from the skins of animals 
that had died natural deaths. 

I. 633. Porrima and Postverta are placated.— We have seen 
that Porrima and Postverta are probably two different forms 
of the goddess of birth concerned with the two different 
modes in which children issue from their mothers womb.* 

I. 637. Fair goddess, thee the next morning set in thy 
snow-white fane, where high Moneta lifts her steps sublime. 
— The fair goddess is Concord ( Concordia ), whose famous 
and magnificent temple stood on high ground at the 
western end of the Forum, beside the long staircase 
that led up to the Capitol and so to the temple of Juno 
Moneta, which stood on the citadel, the highest point 
of the Capitolinc hill, 3 Remains of the temple, consisting 
mainly of foundations and pavement, are still to be seen 
beside the modern staircase that leads up from the north- 
western corner of the Forum to the Capitol. As the site of 
the temple is some seventeen or eighteen feet above the 
level of the Forum, any one standing in front of it could 
well have overlooked the throng below, in accordance with the 
expression of Ovid (line 639). 4 * * * * 9 Beside or in front of it was 
the so-called Senaculum, where the senators are supposed to 
have assembled before the doors of the Senate-house were 
opened ; 3 but the nature of the place and the purpose 
which it served are doubtful • On account of the elevation 

1 W. Robertson Smith, lectures on the Re h gum of the Semites , Third Edition 
(London, tw), p- 43 #- 

* See note on Fasts, i. 462, above, p. 179. 

9 At to the temple of Juno Moneta see Fasti, vi 183 sqq., with the note. 

4 O. Richter, Topographic dtr Stadt Rom *, p. 78. 

• Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 156, 44 Senaculum supra graecostastm , ubt 

aedts Concord toe et basilica Optmia ; senaculum vocatum , ubt senatus aut ubt 
semores consisterent ” ; Festus, s 7*. 44 Senacula p. 470 cd. Lindsay, “ Unum 

(senaculum) ubt nunc est aedts Concordtae inter Capttoltum et Forum , in quo 

solebant magi stratus dumtaxat cum semonbus dehberare ” ; Valerius Maximus 
ii. a. 6, 4 ‘ A ntea senatus adsiduam stahonem to l act per age bat, qut kodttqut 
senaculum appellatur , nec expectabat ut edtcio contraheretur , sed inde citatus 
prottnus tn curiam vemebat **. 

9 H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alter/ hum , i. 2, pp. 341-343* 
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of the spot it has been surmised that orators may have 
addressed the assembled people from it before the stately 
platform known as the Rostra was erected in the Forum . 1 * * 
There is in fact evidence that in the early days of Rome 
speakers addressed the people from the Volcanal or area of 
Vulcan, as it was called,* which was a place above the 
Comitium * and near the temple of Concord, with which 
it is coupled in a passage of Livy . 4 * * The Volcanal must 
have included an open space, as indeed we might infer 
from the expression “ the area of Vulcan and in it grew 
a nettle tree (lotus), which was said to be as old as the City, 
having been planted by Romulus himself. The roots of the 
tree extended as far as Caesar's forum (Forum lulium ),• 
which lay a little to the north. 

The ancient temple of Concord, as Ovid tells us, was 
vowed by the great dictator, Marcus Furius Camillus, in 
367 B.C. to celebrate the reconciliation of the two orders of 
the State, the Patricians and the Plebeians, by the passing 
of the laws known as the Licinian Rogations, which, among 
other provisions, admitted the plebeians to the consulship. 
The day after the vow was made, the people in public 
assembly, rejoicing at the civil victory which they had won, 
voted to build the temple . 7 In 121 B.C., after the violent 
death of Caius Gracchus and the forcible suppression of the 
popular party of which he had been the leader, the Senate, 
with grim irony, decreed the building of a temple of Concord 
in the Forum. This they appear to have done at the instiga- 
tion of the consul L. Opimius, a fiery aristocrat and a bitter 
enemy of Caius Gracchus, whom he hounded to death. 
Smarting under their defeat, the democratic party looked on 
the erection of the temple as insult added to injury, and 

1 O Richter, Topographic der Stadt Rom \ p. 7 $. 

* Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom, ii. 50. 2, vi. 67. 2, vii. 17* 2, 
m 39. 1. 

* Festus, s.v. ** Statua *\ p. 370 ed. Lindsay. 

4 Livy, xl. 19. 1, “ Itt area Volcam et Concordiae sangutnem plunt ’* ; Julius 
DUrqucns, Prodig. 6 (year 573/181 B.C L p. 152 ed. Rossbarh. 

* Livy, xxxix. 46. 5 ; A ulus Gellius, iv. 5. 

4 Pliny, Nat . Hist. xvi. 236. 

7 Plutarch, Camillus , 42. As to the reconciliation of the orders and the 
oaring of the Licinian Rogations see Livy, vi. 42. 9-14, who, however, does not 
nieimon the foundation of the temple of Concord. 
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beneath the dedicatory inscription somebody carved by 
night a counterblast to the effect that the temple of Concord 
was a work of Discord. 1 * * However, the consul, as if to com* 
memorate his triumph and show his contempt for his foes, 
caused to be built, beside the temple, a basilica which bore 
his name, the basilica Opimia.* It is commonly, and in all 
probability rightly, supposed that this 11 temple of Concord 
in the Forum ”, erected in derision of the democrats, was 
merely a restoration of the original temple built in 367 B.c, 
to commemorate a real reconciliation of the rival political 
parties.* 

Afterwards the temple was entirely rebuilt by Tiberius, 
then still a private man, from the spoils taken by him during 
his campaigns in Germany ; in the dedicatory inscription 
the name of Tiberius was conjoined with that of his dead 
brother Drusus. 4 * From a note in the Praenestine calendar 
we learn that the temple was dedicated on January 16 of the 
year A.D. 10, and that the goddess of the temple was now 
named Concordia Augusta, no doubt in compliment to 
Augustus, the reigning Emperor. 1 Thus Ovid is right both 
as to the day of the dedication and as to the source from 
which the means were drawn for the erection of the temple, 
to wit, the spoils of Germany. The “ leader revered ” whom 
the poet addresses (line 646) is Tiberius. The present passage 
must accordingly have been written by Ovid in exile and 
perhaps after the accession of Tiberius to the throne in 
A.D. 14 From an inscription, which cannot be dated, we learn 
that at some later time the temple had fallen into ruins and 

1 Apptan, ( tvtl H w ars, 1 3 36 ; Plutarch, Cams Gracchus , 17 Compare 
Augustine, Dc avitati Dn,\\\ 25,“ Cur entm > si rebus gcstis congruere voluerunt 
nan th # potms aedem Disc ordiac fabneaverunt * M 

* Varro, De lingua I attna, v. 156. Thu. basihta is doubtless 11 the very 
celebrated monument ” of L. Opimius in the Forum mentioned by Cicero (/V* 
Sesito, 67. 140). 

• H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadl Rom tm A Iter/ hum, i. 2, pp. 337 sq . 
O. Gilbert, Gcschichte und Topographic der Stadt Rom tm AUertum , 111. 63 , 
J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome (London and Edinburgh, 
1892), i 332 . R. Lana am. Rums and Excavations of Ancient Rome , p. a 88, 
O. Richter, Topographic der Stadt Rom *, p. 78 ; H. Thedenat, Le Romm 
Rom am * (Paris, 19*3). P« * 23 ; S. B Platner, Topography and Monuments 
of Ancient Rome *, p 174. 

4 Dio Cassius, lv. 8*r x?., Ivi. 25. 1 ; Suetonius, Tibenus, 20. 

1 CJ.L. i.* pp. 231, 308, 
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was restored In more splendid style by the Roman Senate 
and People. 1 

From the existing remains of the temple, combined with 
the evidence of the Marble Plan and of Imperial coins, on 
which the temple is represented, we can form a fairly accurate 
conception of the plan and dimensions of the edifice as it was 
rebuilt by Tiberius in A.D. 10. The plan of the temple was 
very unusual, indeed unique among Roman temples, being 
determined by the narrowness of the terrace on which it 
stood with its back abutting on the wall of the Tabularium. 
The temple itself was nearly twice as broad as it was long, 
measuring about 148 feet in breadth by only about 79 feet 
in length. On the east side a large portico, about 79 feet 
wide by 46 feet deep, projected towards the Forum, forming 
a large covered platform capable of holding a considerable 
crowd of people. From this portico a wide and lofty flight 
of steps sloped down towards the back of the Graecostasis 
and the Rostra. Within the temple a row of white marble 
columns ran round the walls, resting on a low shelf which 
projected from the main wall. These internal columns had 
bases of white marble, sculptured with the utmost richness 
and beauty of workmanship ; several of them are preserved 
in the Capitoline Museum and are among the finest archi- 
tectural fragments in Rome, dating as they do from the 
age of Augustus when artistic refinement had reached the 
highest point in matters of detail. All these details are 
clearly the work of a Greek architect. 

Some of the marble lining in the interior of the temple is 
still in place and* well preserved, especially at one point where 
it has been protected by a large pedestal for a statue. There 
is a well-moulded plinth of yellow Numidian marble ; above 
it arc large slabs of the beautiful purple-stained pavonazetto 
from Phrygia, and below the moulding are cip 0 tthu> and other 
marbles. The floor is paved with large neatly-jointed slabs 
of Porta Santa marble, pavonazetto and cipollino % of which 
many fine pieces exist. All the marble linings in this temple 
and in others of the Augustan period are much thicker than 
the thin veneers that were used in buildings of the later 
Empire. 

1 H. Dessau, Inscription es Latinos Selestas, No. 3781. 
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The threshold of the central door leading into the temple 
is composed of two huge monoliths of Porta Santa marble, 
2 1 feet 6 inches long. In the centre are two deep socket-holes 
for bronze bolts, and near them is the sunk matrix in the 
marble in which a small herald’s staff ( caducous ) of bronze 
was found set lengthwise. Why it was thus inserted at the 
threshold of the temple remains uncertain, though, as we 
shall see presently, a statue of Mercury, of whom it was the 
symbol, appears to have stood on or near it. 

The main cornice of the exterior of the temple was very 
large and beautiful, both in design and workmanship. A 
portion of it, pieced together out of fragments, is preserved 
in the Tabularium. It is a fine specimen of Greek art, but 
is more ornate than was usual in Greek buildings of the 
best period. The large acanthus leaves, which cover the main 
cymatium, are carved with great delicacy and spirit, and 
the whole is a perfect model of an elaborate Corinthian 
cornice, probably the finest of this great size that exists 
anywhere. 

The platform ( podium ) on which the temple rested, like the 
platform of the temple of Castor and Pollux and other Roman 
temples, was filled in solid with concrete made of tufa, which 
was poured in between the massive walls built of blocks of 
tufa, which are carefully clamped together. Only in the core 
of concrete two spaces were left vacant, which may have 
served as storerooms to house some of the treasures with which 
the temple is known to have been filled An investigation 
of the concrete foundations, conducted in the early part of 
the twentieth century, brought to light evidence of four 
successive periods in the history of the temple, and appeared 
to prove that the peculiar shape of the edifice was cha&c- 
teristic of all of them. The earliest concrete seems to date 
from the third century B.C. and, together with some in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, is probably the oldest known 
example of its use. Its existence appears to indicate a 
restoration of the temple, otherwise unknown to us, earlier 
than that of Optmius in 121 B.c. 

When the temple was built, it must have concealed a 
large part of the massive wall of the Tabularium, the ancient 
Record Office, against which it abuts. On the face of the 
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wall of the Tabularium there are traces proving that the 
older temple of Concord, which was in existence when the 
Tabularium was built in 78 B.C., was considerably smaller 
than the temple rebuilt by Tiberius, to which most of the 
existing remains belong. For part, but only part, of the wall 
that must have been concealed by Tiberius’s temple is 
left somewhat rough on the face, not neatly dressed like 
the rest of the wall ; and this rough part is no doubt just 
the portion which was hidden by the older temple, the 
builders of the Tabularium naturally not thinking it worth 
their while to dress to a smooth surface the piece of wall 
that was to remain invisible. The end of the rough surface 
can easily be traced just under the last window on the right, 
in the lower story of the Tabularium. There were, more- 
over, no windows in that part of the Tabularium which 
was concealed by the older temple of Concord, as they would, 
of course, have been useless. 1 

The general design of the temple of Concord, as it was 
rebuilt by Tiberius, is well shown on a First Brass of Tiberius, 
dated Trib. Pot. xxxix. (that is, A.D. 36), of which specimens 
exist in the British Museum and in the French Cabinet de 
Mddailles. The design was repeated on the coins of later 
emperors with some variations of detail. It is much more 
carefully and minutely executed than is usual with repre- 
sentations of buildings on Roman coins. The coin presents 
a front view of the great portico, with the temple projecting 
like a wing on either side, and in each wing is a large window, 
perhaps introduced by the architect to give light to the 
numerous works of art within. This use of windows is an 
important point of difference between Greek and Roman 
temples. Apparently no example of a window is known in 
any Greek temple. On the coins the columns of the portico 
and of the temple are of the Corinthian order. Through 
the open door we see the principal statue of the interior, 

1 As to the existing remains of the temple of Concord see especially J. H. 
Middleton, The Remains oj Ancient Rome , i. 333 - 337 * which the above 
account is mostly taken. See also H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im 
-"Uteri hum t i. 2, pp. 332-339 ; Cb* Huelsen, The Roman Forum , translated by 
J. B. Carter*, pp. 93*96 (with a view of the cornice on p. 95) ; S. B. Platner, 
topography and Monuments of Ancient Roms *, pp. 1 73" 1 75 ; H« TMdeaat, Le 
t'orum Remain*, pp. 362-363; L. Homo, La Rome antique (Paris, N.D.), pp. 
t>97i. 
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* figure of Concord sitting on the massive pedestal which 
still exists on the floor of the temple. On the roof, over the 
pediment, a number of standing statues are represented, 
including at the apex a group of three with arms interlaced, 
a symbol of Concord. On each slope of the pediment stands 
a Winged figure of Victory. Similar figures of Victory appear 
to have adorned the older temple of Concord, for it is on 
record that in the year 2ii B.C. a statue of Victory on the 
roof of the temple of Concord was struck by lightning and 
fell down, striking in its fall the terra-cotta figures of Victory 
in the eaves. 1 The coins also show the great flight of steps 
leading up to the portico. At the head of the staircase two 
colossal statues are represented, one on either side The one 
on the spectator’s left is Mercury holding his herald's staff 
( caduceus ) in his hand. This so far accounts for the bronze 
herald's staff that was found embedded in the floor of the 
temple.* The statue of Mercury may perhaps have been 
the one by the sculptor Piston, which is known to have 
stood in the temple of Concord.* 

The temple seems to have been a sort of museum of 
Greek painting and sculpture, engraved gems, gold and 
silver plate, and other precious things. Many of these 
artistic treasures are mentioned by Pliny. Among them 
was a picture by Zeuxis representing Marsyas bound to the 
fatal tree and awaiting the knife of the executioner. 4 There 
were also the statues of Apollo and Juno (Hera) by the 
sculptor Baton,* also a group by the sculptor Euphrancr 
representing Latona supporting the new-born Apollo and 
Diana.* Four elephants carved in hard Ethiopian obsidian 
were dedicated in the temple as a curiosity by Augustus 7 
But the greatest curiosity of all was a sardonyx signet ring f> 
that was said to be the very ring which Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos, flung into the sea to propitiate Nemesis, but which 
was brought back to him by a fisherman in the belly of a 

* Livy, xxvi. 23 4. 

1 As to the coins see T L. Donaldson, Architecture Numismatic a, pp 15 
Iff. ; Jf. H. Middleton, The Remain* of Ancient Rome, i. 337 ; H. Mattingly 
and E. A Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, i. (London, 1923) p. tOI, with 
Plate vii. No 113 

1 Pliny, A r at. Nut. xxxiv. 8q. 4 Phny, Nat, Hut . xxxv. 66 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hut xxxiv 73. • Pliny, Nat . Hut. xxxiv. 77. 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hut. xxxvi. 196. 
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fish. However, Pliny seems to have doubted, probably with 
good reason, the authenticity of the ring . 1 

In the temple were found several marble bases inscribed 
with dedications to Concord by high officials for the safety 
of Tiberius ; according to the inscriptions, statues of gold 
and silver stood upon them. These bases are now in the 
Capitoline Museum . 1 

The Senate often met in the temple of Concord 1 4 It was 
there that Cicero thundered against Catiline and Antony , 1 
and it was there that the Senate condemned the fallen 
minister Sejanus to death. The condemned man was exe- 
cuted in the dungeon of the Mamertine prison, which was 
separated from the temple of Concord only by the long 
staircase leading up to the Capitol. The dead body was 
cast out on the steps of the staircase, where it was subjected 
to the insults and outrages of the mob, to be flung at last 
into the Tiber . 5 It was the regular practice thus to throw 
the bodies of executed criminals out on the steps and then 
to drag them by a hook to. the river ; and from the sad 
sights which it so often witnessed the stair was called the 
Stair of Sighs ( Scalae Gemoniae ), like the Bridge of Sighs 
at Venice . 1 A few years before Sejanus thus perished, a 
certain Titius Sabinus had met a similar fate. His faithful 
dog accompanied him to prison and attended his dead body, 
howling lamentably, when it lay on the fatal steps. And 
when some one in the crowd threw it a piece of bread, the 
dog put it to the lips of its dead master, and followed the 
corpse to the river, where it plunged into the water and 
swimming out to the body attempted to support it on the 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 4. As to the story of Polycrates and his ring sec 
Herodotus, iii. 41 sq. According to Herodotus, the stone of the ring was an 
emerald, not a sardonyx. For other art treasures in the temple of Concord sec 
Pliny, Nat. Hxst. xxxiv. 80, 89, 90, xxxv. 131, 144. 

* Ch. Huelsen, The Roman Forum , translated by J. B. Carter*, p. 95. See 
H. Dessau, fnscriptiones Latxnae Select ae , Nos. 153, 3783, 3784 ; G. Wilmanns, 
Exempt a Inscrtptionum Lot inarum, No. 77. 

* Cicero, Dedomo sua, 5. 11, Pro Sestio, 1 1. 26, Philip . ii. 8. 19, iii. 1 2. 30, 
v 6 18, v. 7. 18, ao ; Sallust, Cattltm , 46 and 49. 

4 Sallust, CatiUne , 46; Cicero, Philip, ii. 8. 19 

* Dio Cassius, lviii. 11. 4-5. 

* Valerius Maximus, vi. 3. 3, vi. 9. 13; Aurelius Victor, He Caesaribus , 
h ( >> 33 - 31 . Spit. 8. 4 ; Tadtus, Annals , iii. U» v. 9, vi. 25, Hut. iii. 74, iii. 85 ; 
Suetonius, Tiberius, 53, 61, 75, Vttelhus , 17. 
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surface, a great multitude of people watching it from the 
bank# 1 Under the Empire, from about the middle of the 
first century a.d. onward, the college of priests called the 
Arval Brethren often met in the temple or portico (pronaos) 
of Concord.* 

The temple of Concord, as we have seen, was built with 
its back abutting on the massive wall of the Tabularium, 
the great edifice which fills in almost the entire front of the 
central depression of the Capitoline hill, between the two 
summits which were crowned by the temples of Jupiter and 
Juno Moncta respectively. Viewed from the Forum it forms 
an impressive and dignified close to the valley at its western 
extremity. Yet strange to say, this great building, the most 
extensive and in some respects the most interesting relic of 
Republican Rome, is nowhere mentioned in the existing 
remains of ancient literature. Fortunately the inscription 
recording its foundation was discovered, and from it we learn 
both the date and the purpose of its construction. The in- 
scription records that the substruction and the Tabularium 
were built by Q. Lutatius Catulus in his consulship (78 B.c.) 
in accordance with a decree of the Senate, which approved 
the work.* With this date the style of the masonry entirely 
agrees. The whole external walls are of peperino, built 
of blocks very accurately worked, each measuring exactly 
four Roman feet in length by two in width and two in 
thickness, laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, 
with a very thin lining of pure lime mortar, the whole form- 
ing a beautiful example of Republican masonry of the style 
known as empUcton or interlocked ”. The inner walls 
are constructed of similar blocks, but the material is tufa 
or concrete instead of peperino. The building stands on 
the slope of the Capitoline hill, the tufa rock having been 
cut away to receive it. The front, facing to the Forum, 

1 Pliny, Not. Hist , viii. 145 ; Dio Cassius, lviii. 1. 3. 

* G. Henson, Acut/rotrum Arvaltum (Berlin, 1874) pp. 4 tq. ; H. Desssu, 
Jnscnptiones Lmitnae St let toe, Nos. 5027, 5028, 5036, 5046. 

* H, Dessau. Inscription** Latino* Set** to*, No. 35 ; G. Wilmanns, Exempt* 
inscriptummm LeUtnomm, No. 700. The inscription was copied by Poggkrin 
the fifteenth century but is now lost It is confirmed by a similar inscription 
found in the Tabularium in 1845, though this latter does not, like the former, 
expressly mention the substruction and the Tabularium {substructions* A 
Takulortum). See H. Dessau, op . at. No. 35a ; G. Wilmanns, tx. 
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reaches nearly to the foot of the hill, while its back, at a much 
higher level, looks on to the ancient Asylum, that is* the 
valley between the two summits of the hill, which is now 
occupied by the Piazza del Campidoglio. Michael Angelo 
destroyed the entire upper and western part of the Tabula* 
rium in order to build the present Palazzo del Senatore, 
which stands directly upon the ancient structure. The tower 
at the north end was erected by Pope Boniface VIII. about 
A.D. 1300, when the building was converted into a fortress. 
From the top of the tower there is a fine view over the city 
and the Campagna away to the Alban Hills and the Apen- 
nines, looming blue in the distance, In the Tabularium, 
above the substruction on the side of the Forum, there 
were three stories. On the first and second stories there are 
two long corridors, one above the other. The upper one 
runs the whole length of the building and was originally 
open at both ends ; the arched doorway at the southern 
end, opening on the Capitoline Slope ( Clivus Capitolinus ), 
is still in use. The front of this corridor, facing the Forum, 
was an open arcade with engaged Doric columns of peperino. 
Of the arches only one is now open and visible on the outside ; 
the rest have been walled up. A row of rooms opened 
into this corridor. When its northern end was open, the 
corridor probably formed a public thoroughfare enabling 
persons to pass on foot from the Steps of Moneta (as Ovid 
calls the staircase leading up to the Capitol) on the one side 
to the Capitoline Slope ( Clivus Capitolinus) on the other. 
At the back of the Tabularium, facing the Asylum and at a 
higher level than the upper corridor, is a large hall which 
occupies the whole length of the edifice. It is roofed with 
concrete vaulting, supported on rows of piers, which, how- 
ever, appear to be of later date than 78 B.C., when the 
Tabularium was originally built. From near the southern 
angle of this great hall a steep staircase of sixty-seven well- 
preserved steps leads down to a doorway in the front of the 
Tabularium. This doorway, now blocked up, has a flat 
arch of travertine and over it a semicircular arch of peperino* 
It must have been blocked up when Domitian built the temple 
of Vespasian against the wall of the Tabularium* Through 
this doorway and up these steps some of the riotous soldiers 
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rtf VitclliuB may have rtrifced when they stormed dm Capitol 
and set it on fire* 1 

The temple of Vespasian, which was built against the 
wall of the Tabularium, was in the Corinthian style with a 
portico in the form called hexastyle, that is, with six columns 
in front. Three of the columns at the north-eastern comer 
of the portico are still standing with their entablature, 
forming a conspicuous feature in the view of the Capitol 
as seen from the Forum. They are of white marble ; the 
frieze and cornice are finely sculptured. A piece of the 
entablature has been preserved and restored in the Tabu- 
larium, where it can best be studied. In beauty of workman- 
ship it is equal to that of the temple of Concord, but it is 
less pure in style, being somewhat overloaded with ornament. 
On the frieze are sculptured ox-skulls and sacrificial instru- 
ments, including the axe, the knife, the ewer, the bowl for 
libations, the holy-water sprinkler, and the flamen’s pointed 
cap. On the architrave, which rests on the still standing 
columns, may be read the last letters of the dedicatory 
inscription which recorded the restoration of the temple 
in the third century A.D. by Severus and Caracalla.* The 
rest of the inscription has perished, but a copy of it was 
taken in the eighth century by the anonymous author of the 
Einsiedeln Itinerary* This inscription furnishes the only 
clue to the identification of the temple, which is first men- 
tioned as the temple of Vespasian and Titus in the two lists 
of the sights of Rome known as the Curiosum Urbis Regio - 
hum XIV . and the Notitia Regionum Urbis XIV., both of 
which were drawn up in the first half of the fourth century 
A.D. 4 Hence it has been inferred that the temple was dedi- 

1 Tacitus, Htstor. iii. 71. As to the Tabularium see H. Jordan, Tope- 
grapkie der Stadt Rom im A Iter i hum, i. 2, pp. 135*149 ; J. H. Middleton, The 
Remains of Ancient Rome, i. 372-377 ; R. Lanciani, Rums and Excavations oj 
Ancient Rome, pp. 295-297 (with a view of the substruction and blocked-up 
doorway); O. Richter, Topograpkte der Stadt Rom*, p. 131 ; S, B. Plainer, 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome a , pp. 306-308. 

* H. Dessau, Inscriptions Lattnae Selectae, No. 255. 

9 As to this Itinerary, the manuscript of which is preserved in the monastery 
of Einsiedeln in Switzerland, see H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im 
Altertkum , ii. 329 sqq. ; S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome 9 , pp. 7 sq, 

4 H. Jordan, Topograpkte der Stadt Rom tm Altertkum, ii. 552. As to the 
dates of the Curiosum and the Notitia see H. Jordan, op. at. ii. x sqq. 
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cated to Vespasian and Titus jointly, though Ac dedicatory 
inscription of Severus and Caracalla mentions Vespasian 
alone. The founder is supposed to have been Domitiait, the 
son of Vespasian and the brother of Titus ; but of this and 
of the date of the foundation there is no historical record. 
In addition to the three columns and pieces of the entablature 
there remain the core of the substructure and pieces of the 
marble pavement, together with three fragments of the 
wall built of massive blocks of travertine, very finely jointed, 
without mortar and clamped with iron. Within the temple 
there is a large marble-lined platform or pedestal, which 
may have supported statues of Vespasian and Titus. In 
spite of its cramped position, hemmed in between the temple 
of Concord and the Capitoline Slope, the temple must have 
been an elegant one. The existing remains clearly belong to 
the original structure and not to the restoration of it in the 
third century. 1 * * 

Besides the famous temple of Concord mentioned by 
Ovid there were other temples or shrines of the goddess in 
Rome. One of them stood in the citadel ( arx ), that is, on the 
highest summit of the Capitoline hill. It was vowed by the 
Praetor Lucius Manlius during a mutiny of the troops in Gaul 
m 219 B.C. ; the contract for the dedication of the temple 
was given out in 217 B.C., a and the dedication took place in 
the following year after the battle of Cannae (216 B.C.). # 
From the Praenestine calendar we know that the day on 
which the temple was dedicated was the fifth of February. 4 
No certain remains of the edifice have been discovered and 
its exact site is unknown, though in 1876 on the slope of 
the hill, between the Church of S. Maria in Aracaeli and the 
Mamertine prison (the Tullianum), there were excavated 
some considerable pieces of ashlar masonry, including five 

1 H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom tm Altertkum, i. 2, p 41 1 ; J. H. 
Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome , 1 338-340 ; R. Lantiani, Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome , pp. 290-292 (with views of the temple and the 
fnm*), O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom*, p. 79; Ch. HueUcn, The 
Roman Forum, translated by J. B. Carter*, pp. 91-93 (with a restoration of the 
temple and a view of the cornice); H. Thidenat, Le Forum Romatn *, pp. 

>q , 361 sq.\ S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome \ 
P 17b. 

] Livy, xxii. 33. 7 sq. * Livy, xxiii. 21. 7- 

4 C I.L. i. 1 pp. *33, 339, n Coutordiae in arce 
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courses of squared blocks of reddish tufa, which may possibly 
have formed part of the foundations and stylobate of the 
temple, 1 * 

In 304 BX. the curule aedile Cnaeus Flavius, a man of 
low birth, vowed to dedicate a temple to Concord in the 
Area of Vulcan if he should succeed in reconciling the jarring 
orders of the State. The vow gave great offence to the 
nobility, who held that none but a consul or general in 
supreme command ( imperator ) had the right to dedicate a 
temple. However, Flavius persisted and was supported by 
the people, who compelled the Pontifex Maximus to dictate 
the formula of dedication, which Flavius repeated after him. 
As the treasury refused to grant funds for the building, 
Flavius defrayed the cost from fines levied on usurers, with 
which he constructed a bronze shrine ( aedicula ) in the 
Graecostasis, which then was situated above the Comitium. 
In the shrine he put a bronze tablet with an inscription setting 
forth that the edifice had been erected two hundred and four 
years after the dedication of the Capitoline temple * The 
Graccostasis, where Flavius dedicated his shrine of Concord, 
was a platform raised above the level of the Comitium. On 
it ambassadors from foreign nations waited till the Senate 
was ready to receive them. 3 Its position is to some extent 
determined by the statement of Pliny that in the old days, 
before the First Punic war, an officer of the consul used 
to proclaim the hour of noon whenever from the Senate- 
house {Curia) he saw the sun between the Rostra and the 
Graecostasis, but this naturally he could only do when the sun 
was not overcast by clouds 4 The proximity of the Graeco- 
stasis to the Senate-house is further proved by a passage 
of Cicero, who in a letter to his brother Quintus describes 
how the deliberations of the Senate on the crimes of Clodius 
were interrupted by the clamour of the criminal’s partisans 
stationed on the Graecostasis and the steps of the Senate- 
house. 5 The platform was unroofed, for in the list of pro- 
digies which from time to time alarmed the stout hearts of the 

1 H. Jordan, TepegropkU der Stadt Earn tm A Iter t hum, i. 2, p. 114. 

* Lby, ix. 46. 1-7, • Varro, D* hnfua Latina, v. 155. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hut. vii* aia. 

1 Cicero, Eput. ad Quintum fratrtm, ii, 1. 
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Romans we read of showers of blood and milk which fdl on 
the Graecostasis. 1 A sacrifice was offered on the Graecostasis 
on the twenty-fourth of August. 1 The name of the Graeco- 
stasis is inscribed on a fragment of the Marble Plan of the 
City. 1 

The Marble Plan of the City occupied the large northern 
wall of an edifice now sometimes called the Temple of the 
Sacred City ( templum Sacrae Urbis ), which stood north of 
the Sacred Way and a little to the east of the forum of 
Augustus. The edifice is believed to have been erected by 
Vespasian and restored by Septimius Severus. It seems to 
have been used as a Record Office, and in particular to 
have contained the results of a census and survey of the 
city executed in the years A.D. 73-75. The wall to which 
ihe Marble Plan was affixed is still standing, as the back 
wall of the Church of SS. Cosma and Damiano, and at its 
foot many fragments of the Plan have been found in modern 
times. These fragments, so far as they can be identified, 
have been pieced together by Huelsen and Lanciani, and 
are now let into the north-western wall of the garden of 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitol. The Plan is 
believed to have been executed in the reigns of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla between A.D. 203 and 21 1 ; but it 
is thought to have been a copy of an earlier one made under 
Vespasian, which in its turn may have been a copy of an 
original by Agrippa. Fragmentary as the Marble Plan is, 
it has nevertheless been very useful in helping to identify 
some of the existing ruins of ancient Rome. 4 

I. 641. Furius, the vanquisher of the Etruscan folk. — The 
Dictator Marcus Furius Camillas, who dedicated the ancient 
temple of Concord, had previously captured the powerful 

1 Julius Obscquens, Prodtg. 24, 28, 31, pp. 158, 160, 162 ed. Ross bach. 

* C./.L. i.* pp. 219, 327. 

1 As to the Graecostasia see J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, 
1 &2 sq.; H. TWdenat, Le Forum Remain *, pp. 136 sq. ; S. B. Platner, 
T opography and Monuments of Ancient Rome *, p. 230. 

4 R. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome , pp. 95-99 ; O. 
Rwhter, Topographic der Stadt Rom pp. 3-6; H. Jordan, Topographte der 
Mads Rom tm Alterthum, i. 1, pp. 45 sq. ; S. B. Platner, Topography used 
Monuments of Ancient Rome •, pp. 2-5 ; W. Helbig, Fiikrer dutch die dffentluken 
*'■ ommlungen klassischer A I ter t timer in Rom • (Leipzig, 1912-1913), i. 534 /f., 
No- 9*1 ; K. Ba ed ek e r, Central Italy and Sam * " (Ldpaig, 1909), PP- *80 tf.. 
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Etruscan city of Veii after a siege which had lasted, like 
that of Troy, for ten years (396 B.c .). 1 

I. 645. Germany p re s en ted her dishevelled lodes at thy 
ooamaad, leader revered* — As we have seen, the poet is 
here addressing Tiberius, who dedicated the temple of 
Concord out of the spoils taken by him during his cam- 
paigns in Germany. 1 Elsewhere, with reference to the later 
German victories of Tiberius, by which he avenged the dread- 
ful defeat of Varus in A.D. 9, Ovid speaks of “ Germany 
sitting sadly with dishevelled locks at the feet of the un- 
conquered leader ” (Tiberius). 1 In other passages of the 
present poem Ovid speaks of dishevelled locks as a sign of 
grief. 4 

I. 649. That goddess thy mother did sUblish both by har life 
and by an altar. — Ovid refers to Livia Drusilla, the mother 
of the Emperor Tiberius by her first husband Tiberius 
Claudius Nero. She afterwards married the Emperor 
Augustus, with whom she lived in great harmony to the 
end of his life ; indeed, he died in the act of kissing 
her and bidding her farewell. 1 To this wedded concord 
the poet alludes in the present passage. Her union with 
the Emperor he describes in courtly style by saying that she 
4< alone was found worthy to share the bed of mighty Jupiter *\ 
The altar of Concord which Livia set up, in memory of her 
happy married life, no doubt stood in the temple or shrine 
which she dedicated to the goddess, and of which Ovid makes 
mention later on. 1 

I. 651. Whan that is over, thou wilt quit Capricorn, 0 
Phoebus.— Ovid means that on the day after the dedica- 
tion of the temple of Concord the sun passed from the 
sign of Capricorn into the sign of Aquarius ; hence he dated 
the passage on January 17. Pliny assigns the same date 
for the passage of the sun from the one sign to the other. 7 

1 Livy, v. ai-22. 

1 See above, p. 240; and for the campaigns of Tiberius in Germany see 
Velleius Paterculus, it. 97 

• Ovid, Trtstta , iv. 2. 43-44. As to the campaigns by which Tiberius retrieved 

the defeat of Varus see Suetonius, Tt&ertmt, 18-19; Velleius Paterculus, ii 
130 * 121 . 4 Ovid, Fastt , u. 813, v. 453. 

1 Suetonius, Augustus, 62 and 99, Tibcrtu$ y 4. 

• Ovid, Fastt, vi. 637 with the note. 

’ PUny, Nat. Nut. xviii. 235. 
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U 6$*. Dm *gn of tite youth who ea aim water (Aquarius). 
—The ancients were not agreed as to who the con* 
stelUtion of Aquarius really was, though nobody doubted 
that he was a man who had been transported to the sky. 
Most people thought that he was the young man Ganymede ; 
for having been carried up to heaven to act as cupbearer to 
the gods, nothing could be more natural than that he should 
go about with a jug of water wherewith to temper the fiery 
wine or ambrosia of the’ deities. 1 Others opined that he 
was Deucalion ; for since the rising of Aquarius is usually 
accompanied by heavy rain, it seems to follow by a necessary 
concatenation of causes that the heavenly Water-carrier 
could be no other than the man in whose time the world was 
all but drowned in a flood of water. 1 However, Eubulus had 
no difficulty in demonstrating the falsity of both these 
opinions ; for he proved that Aquarius was in fact Cecrops, 
the ancient king of Athens, his argument being that in the 
reign of Cecrops wine was as yet unknown and water was 
used instead of it in sacrifice ; from which the equation 
Aquarius * Cecrops follows with mathematical certainty.* 

I. 653. When the seventh sun . . . shall have set in the 
sea, the Lyre wiU shine no longer. — Thus according to 
Ovid the constellation of the Lyre set at evening on 
January 23. This he seems to have forgotten in a later 
part of his poem, where he dates the evening setting of the 
Lyre on February 2. 4 Pliny dates the setting of the Lyre 
at evening on February 4.* Columella is still more incon- 
sistent, for he dates the evening setting of the constellation 
variously on January 22, January 30, and between February 
1 and 3.* None of these dates were exact. For in Ovid’s 
time the apparent setting of the Lyre at evening took place 
on January 28, and the true setting on February g . 7 

1 Eratosthenes, Cat aster. 26 ; Hyginus, Astronom. 11. 29 ; Scholiast on 
t»rrmanicug, A rate a, 287 (p. 405 ed. Eyssenhardt, appended to his edition of 
Martianus Capella). 

* Scholiast on Germanicus, A rate a , 287 ; Iiyginus, Astronom. ii. 29. 

* liyginus, Astronom. ii. 29. 

4 Ovid, Fasti % ii. 75-78. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 235. 

* Columella, Do re rustic a, xi. 2. 4, 5 and 14. 

7 Idelcr, “ Uber den astronomischen Theil der Fasti des Ovid ”, A b hand • 
kngen dor kistor.-pkilolog. Klasse dor Kontgl. Akademte dor Wusenschaften am 
&*rlin am don Jakren s8j* und 1803 (Berlin, 1825), p. 145. 
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L «$5' tte to th*t cBUtn in tto middle of tto lion* 
toast win to rank Mow tto bodsoa at nightfall. — Thus 
according to Ovid the heart of the constellation of the 
Lion set at evening on January 24. In this statement he 
is partly right and partly wrong, for the true morning 
setting of the bright star in the heart of the Lion did 
take place on the day he mentions (January 24), but at 
morning, not at evening ; the apparent morning setting of 
the star took place on February 6. The evening setting of 
the star followed about five months later, on July 6. 1 Pliny 
dates the morning setting of the star on January 25, which 
is only one day wrong. 1 According to Columella, the setting 
of the star took place on January 27.* 

I. 657. I searched the record of the Calendar, but no- 
where did I find the Day of Sowing. — As Ovid immediately 
explains, the Festival of Sowing ( feriae sementivae ) was 
not assigned to any fixed day in the calendar, but 
could fall earlier or later according to the state of the 
season and the weather, the day, or rather days, being ap- 
pointed from year to year by the pontiffs. Such moveable 
festivals were called conceptivae or " appointed ”, because 
they were annually appointed ( concipiuntur ) by the magis- 
trates or priests ; among them were the Compitalia and the 
Paganalia. 4 Hence these festivals are not mentioned in 
the ancient calendars which have come down to us. So far 
as the Festival of Sowing is concerned, the moveable char- 
acter of the celebration is clearly explained by the late Greek 
writer Joannes Lydus, who adds some particulars as to the 
festival which are not known from other sources. He says : 
" The Festival of Sowing, called by the Romans sementivai , 
that is, 1 concerned with sowing ’, did not fall on a fixed 
day, because not every time was suitable for beginning the 
sowing ; for either it fell early on account of the rains or 
it was late by reason of their retardation. The festival was 

1 Idcler, “ Obcr den astronomischen Theil der Fasti des Ovid ”, Abhand 
/ungen der htstor.-philolog . Klasse der Kdnxgl. Akademte der Wtssensc ha/ten xu 
Berlin aus denjahren /Sjs und tbjjt (Berlin, 1825), p. 156. 

* Plmy, Nat . Hist. amii. 235. 

* Columella, De re rusttca y xi. 2. 5. 

* Varro, De lingua patina, vi. 26 ; Festus, s.v. ” Conceptivae ”, p 55 
ed. Lindsay, compare id., s.v. ** Sementivae ”, p. 455 ed. Lindsay ; Maarobiu^ 

Saturn, i. 16. 6. 
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held on two days, which, however, were not successive but 
separated by an interval of seven days. On the first day 
they sacrificed to Demeter in her character of Earth who 
receives the fruits ; then after seven days they sacrificed 
to the Maiden (Koge), the warden of the fruits, since every 
seed sprouts on the seventh day/’ 1 2 * The goddesses whom 
the Greek writer here calls by their Greek names clearly corre- 
spond to the two mentioned by Ovid in the present passage 
(lines 671, 673), Demeter standing for Earth (Tellus) and the 
Maiden (Kore) for Ceres, From Ovid (lines 671-672) we team 
that the offerings at the festival consisted of spelt and the flesh 
of a teeming sow. A pregnant sow was the victim regularly 
sacrificed to the Earth goddess, 1 Similarly the Greeks 
sacrificed pregnant sows to Demeter for the crops,* No doubt 
the pregnancy of the victim offered to the Earth at sowing 
was thought, on the principle of sympathetic or imitative 
magic, to fertilize and multiply the seeds committed to its 
bosom. On a similar principle some people employ a pregnant 
woman to sow seed or plant trees, believing that she will 
communicate her own fertility to the seeds or the shoots. 
Thus the Nicobar Islanders think it lucky to get a pregnant 
woman and her husband to plant seed in a garden. 4 In 
the western part of Nias, an island off the western coast of 
Sumatra, it is deemed very desirable that fruit-trees should 
be planted by a pregnant woman ; for “ the natives believe 
that a fertilizing force emanates from her, and that conse- 
quently the trees will bear more fruit It is said that 
masks or small figures (oscilla) were hung on trees at the 
festival of sowing ; 4 no doubt they were supposed in some 
way to assist the operation of sowing, but how they were 
thought to do so is uncertain. The custom was said to be 

1 Joannes Lydus, De mrnsibus , iii. 9, p. 42 cd. Wucnsch. 

2 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 12. 20 ; Amobius, Adversus Nat tones, vii. 22. 

* 1 >ittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Groecarum *, No. 1024, line (6, ireip 
MViroe Srffirtrpi (tv ivKvp.ov(L wpurrorbKor. 

4 Census of India , 1901, vol. iii. p. 206; compare W. Svoboda, “Die 
Hrunhner des Nikobaren-Archipels * nternationales ArehivfUr Ethnographic , 
v - <IS92) pp. 193 S q. 

s J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Die Heilkunde dtr Niasser (The Hague, 1913b 

I> »7i. 

4 Probus, on Virgil, Georg, ii. 385 ; compare Virgil, Georg, ii. 380*389; 
l*cstus, s.v. “ OsdUantes p. 212 ed. Lindsay. 
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persons twang on bddrds suspended by ropes from the 
brandies of trees : tradition connected the custom with die 
worship of Dionysus (Bacchus). 1 * * In his treatise out agri- 
culture, written in the form of a dialogue, Varro appro- 
priately lays the scene of the discussion in the temple of 
Earth ( Tellus), whither he had gone With some friends, 
at the invitation of the sacristan, to pass the holiday of the 
Sowing Festival after the manner of their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them. 1 He tells us that the time for sowing 
was for ninety-one days from the autumnal equinox, and 
that only in case of necessity should the farmer sow after 
midwinter.* However, the exact time of sowing naturally 
varied with the crop and the nature of the soil. 4 The Roman 
farmer sowed in spring as well as in autumn ; February and 
March were the months in which above all others he then 
sowed and planted * 

I. 66s. Ta stoats, taka you stand with garlands on 
your heads at the full crib. — In almost the same words 
Tibullus has described a rustic festival at which “the 
steers must stand at the full cribs with garlands on their 
heads.” * The custom of crowning cattle on certain occasions 
was perhaps originally a charm to protect them against 
witches or spirits.’ Later on in the poem Ovid mentions 
the custom of crowning horses and asses at festivals.' 
Hunting dogs were crowned at Diana's festival, the thirteenth 
of August ; * and according to Arrian the Celts similarly 
crowned hunting dogs on the birthday of Artemis. 14 The 

1 As to the Atara see O. Jahn, Artkioleguck * Sntrigt (Berlin, 1847), PP 

r 4 sq. ; Darembcrg et Saglio, Dtctumnmre des A ntiquitis Grecqucs et Romatnes, 
l, pp 171 sq , sett u Aiora *\ A» to the osctlla see W. Smith, Dutumory of 
Greek end Roman Antiquum \ it. 304-306, with the illustrations. 1 have d»* 
award these and other festivals of swinging in The Golden Bough, Part 111 
The Dying God , pp. 277-285. 

11 Varro, Return rustxcorum, i. 2. 1. 

* Varro, Rerum rustuarum , i. 34. 

4 Cato, De agriculture, 34 ; Columella, De r$ rustua , 11. 8 ; Pliny, Rot 
Hut xvin. 201-206 , Virgil, Georg . i. 204 sqq. 

* Palladius, De re rustua, Books in and iv passim 

4 Tibullus, 11. 1. 7 8, “ Nunc ad praosepia debent | plena coronate stare betas 
caput* ” 

T See above, p 161 • Ovid, Fasti, v, 52, vi, 31 1» 

* Statius, Sytv. 111 1 57 sq 19 A man, Cynegetica , 34. 
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custom d F cr&wnlitg the dogs may have been intended to 
protect them from the dangerous spirits of the animals they 
bad killed to the course of the year. 1 

I* 669. Let the perish hasp festival ; purity the parish 
It h mbmtne n. — The rural districts were divided into 
^as or townships called pagi, which we may perhaps 
translate “ parish ,f . Each parish had its Master, who 
possessed a certain amount of authority over the inhabitants ; 
and each parish annually celebrated an agricultural festival 
called Paganalia. Apparently, too, each parish had a hillock, 
knoll, or mound where the people took refuge when the 
country was raided by an enemy. The institution of the 
parishes (pagi) was ascribed to Numa 1 The present passage 
suggests that in Ovid's opinion the Paganalia followed 
immediately after the Festival of Sowing. It may have been 
so, but the relation of the two festivals to each other is un* 
certain , modem scholars are not agreed on the subject * 
1 he poet may have confused the two, but it is not necessary 
to assume that he did so The Festival of Sowing may very 
well have included a ceremonial purification of the parish as a 
necessary preliminary to committing the seed to the earth. 
The rustic festival described by Tibullus comprised a puri- 
fication of the crops, the fields, and the rural folk. It was a 
time of repose and quiet The ploughman was to rest from 
his labour and hang up his ploughshare The cattle were 
to be unyoked and fed. No woman might spin. None but 
those who had observed continence on the preceding night 
%ere allowed to approach the altars. The gods were entreated 
to drive all evil things from the boundaries, to prosper the 

^ 1 t omp&re The Golden Bough, Part I The Magic Art end the Evolution of 
fangs, vol 11 pp 1*5 sqq 

* Dionysius Halicarnawrims, Antiqmt Bom u 76,1V 15 Compare Festus, 
r tn Pagani *’ and ■' Pagi M , p *47 ed Lindsay, who absurdly derive* the name 
pogus from the Done #o yif, ** a spring ” The festival Paganalia is mentioned 
by M acrobats, Saturn t 16 6 Varro calls these festivals paganuae, and notes 
that they were undertaken for the sake of agriculture {agriculture* causa) See 
\ Arro £>e lingua Zalina, vi 26 

* hte R Merkel in his edition of the Posit (1841), P civ (who thought that 
the two festivals were the same except that the I esUval of Sowing was held in 
th< town and the Paganalia m the country) , J Marquardt, Bimtsche Steals * 
vrrit aitung, 111 1 198 sq ; L Preller, Bdmische Mytho logic *, 11 6 , W Warde 
* hr, Roman Festivals of the Period oj the Republic, pp 294-296, G Wissowa, 
Kehgton und Km l tvs dor Rimer *, pp 193, 439 
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Oops, and to protecttKe lambs from the wolves.* The 
prayer, as reported by Tibullus, closely resembles one which 
is still annually put up by the Ibibio, a negro tribe of Southern 
Nigeria : 14 Gods of our fathers, we make clean the farms, 
we make clean the folk of the farm. Drive evil things outside 
our boundaries. Lei not our crops fail at harvest. Let not 
leopards harm our herds .*' 9 

The time of sowing, like the time of reaping, is, for the 
primitive farmer, a season of spiritual danger in consequence 
of the disturbance caused to the spirits of nature by the 
operation of breaking up the ground ; and many are the 
precautions taken to guard the sower against the resentment 
of the spirits Hence the many religious or magical rites 
observed by farmers in many parts of the world at this critical 
season.* For example, the Kayans of Borneo hold a festival 
before sowing, at which a priestess sows the first rice in a 
consecrated field belonging to the chief, and during the 
festival certain taboos are observed. Thus on the first day 
the people must refrain from bathing, and after that there 
follows a period of rest for eight nights, during which the 
villagers may neither work nor hold intercourse with their 
neighbours. On the tenth day the prohibition to bathe is 
again enforced ; and during the next ten days the sowing of 
the great common ricefield proceeds in earnest . 4 With this 
interval of enforced rest during eight days, we may compare 
the interval of seven days in the middle of the Roman 
Festival of Sowing The aim of the Kayan festival, we are 
told, is to appease and propitiate the souls of the rice and the 
other spirits by sacrifices of all sorts . 8 One of the rites 
observed by the Kayans before sowing is a dance of masked 
men, which is intended to attract the souls of the rice and so 
to ensure a good crop. The dancers represent spirits ; they 
wear grotesque masks. and their bodies are thickly wrapt in 
green leaves . 4 Before the Duhoi of Borneo plant the rice, 

1 Tibullus, u i i 20 As to the purification (lustratio) of the fields sec 
L Preller, R&mischt Mvtkobgu *, i 419 sqq. 

• P. Amaury Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria (London, 1923), p. 267. 

* Compare The Golden Bough*, vol. xu. General Index, p. 471, st 
« Sowing * 

• A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer dutch Borneo (Leyden, 1904-1907), L 164-16? 

* A. W. Nieuwenhuis, op. at. i. 163. 

4 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, op, at, i. 322*330. 
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they sacrifice a pig or a fowl to the spirits and smear the blood 
on the seed/ doubtless in order to fertilise it. The Gtoeks 
may similarly have applied to the seed the blood of the pigs 
which they sacrificed to Demeter. 1 Among some of the Ao 
Magas of Assam the sowing is inaugurated by the village 
priest or priests, who sow the first rice and sacrifice a pig or 
a fowl at the same time. 1 Some Berbers of Morocco entrust 
the duty of sowing the seed to a holy man, others to the 
girl of the village who has the longest hair, because they 
believe that the wheat will grow as long as her tresses. 1 
Others sacrifice a goat or a sheep in the field, pour the blood 
into a hole, throw a little earth over the blood, and then 
drop the first seeds on it. 5 

I 676. replaced the acorns of the oak by food more profit- 
able. — The ancients thought that acorns were the primitive 
food of mankind. 5 The belief may point to a tradition 
that their remote ancestors had inhabited great forests 
of oak, perhaps in the north of Europe. However, there 
was a tradition that at a still earlier period men subsisted 
on leaves, grass, and roots, and that the substitution of 
acorns for this innutritious diet was a reform introduced by 
Pelasgus, the first king of Arcadia. 7 Great quantities of 
acorns have been found in the prehistoric villages of Northern 
Italy and Switzerland, sometimes stored in earthenware 
jars, which seems to prove that they were used as human 
food. 8 

1 . 685. You too, ye ants, 0 spare the sown grain.— Virgil 
alludes to the habit which ants are said to have of storing 
up grain for the winter. 8 The habit has been doubted in 
modem times, but the testimony of the ancients on this 

1 C. Lumholu, Through Control Borneo (London, 1921), ii. 339. 

a See above, pp. t$i sq. 

* J P. Mills, The Ao Nagas (London, 1926), pp 113, 114 

4 h Laoust, Mots et Choses berbbes (Paris, 19*0), pp 312, 313 

6 F Laoust, op. ext. p 315 As to the ritual of the first ploughing in Morocco 
*** further E Westermarck, Ritual and Belief tn Morocco (London, 1926), ii. 

sqq 

* Lucretius, iv. 939, 1416 ; Virgil, Georg. i. 7 sq , 147-149 ; Tibullus, 11. 1. 

^ , Ovid, Fasti, iv. 401 sq., Metamorph 1 1 06 ; Pliny, Nal . Hut . vii. 191 ; 
Porphyry, De abstinent**, it 5. ’ Pausaniaa, viil 1. $-6. 

* W. Helbig, Die Italther tn der Roebene (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 16 sq. ; O. 

Schrader, ReaJlexikon der i ndogermomschen Altertumskunde , pp. 5S2 sq. f 
r e. " Obatbau 9 Virgil, Georg, i. 1S6 
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subject is said to be amply confirmed by observation in 
Southern Europe, India, and America. 1 

L 691 . Hay tbs fields he free from darnel, that spoils the 
eyes, and may no barren wild oats spring from the tilled 
ground. — In thus coupling darnel and wild oats Ovid was 
probably thinking of some lines of Virgil in which the 
same weeds are mentioned among the banes of the crops. 1 
Some of the ancients entertained the curious notion that 
darnel was produced by the degeneration of wheat, barley, 
and flax ; for which they seem to have had no better 
ground than that darnel is often found growing among 
the crops, especially among wheat.* To eat of darnel was 
supposed to make the eater blear-eyed, as we learn from 
a passage of Plautus, where one of the characters taunts 
another with imagining that he has seen what was not to be 
seen, and professes to explain the mistake by saying that the 
other must have been living on darnel instead of on wheat. 4 
However, darnel was used in medicine.* 

With regard to “ barren wild oats ” ( steriles aventu); 
u it is improbable that the Romans cultivated oats proper, 
which are a crop of cooler climates. Avenae by itself stands 
probably for a crop of worthless grasses, like our * couch ' 
ordinarily avena , in the singular, is any slender grass stem.” 1 
Pliny thought that oats were a corruption of barley, and 
noted with surprise, and apparently with disgust, that the 
peoples of Germany actually sowed oats and subsisted on 
oatmeal porridge. 7 

I. 694. spelt, which twice shall bear the fire. — Spelt was 
toasted in the oven before it was baked. 8 Hence it was 
twice submitted to the action of fire. 

1 Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Ants , Bees and Wasps 9 (London. 
1882). pp. 59-61 ; Chambers's Encyclopaedia , New Edition, vol. i. (London and 
Edinburgh, 1925) p. 502, s.v. ** Ant 

* Virgil, Ed. v. 37, Georg, i. 154. 

■ Theophrastus, Htstoria Plantarum , ii. 4. 1, viii. 7. I, viii. 8. 3. 

4 Plautus, Miles Gloriosus, 315-323 (Act II. Scene 3, lines 44*52). Compaq 
the comment of Fulgentius, Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum , in Mythografhx 
J.attni, ed. A. van Staveren (Leyden and Amsterdam, 1742), p. 773, ” L)^ uHt 
enim quod lohum comedenttbus oculi obscurentur ” . 

• Diosco rides, De materia medica } ii. 122 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist . xxii. 160. 

4 Sir W. T. Thiselion-Dyer, in Companion to Latin Studies , edited by ^ 
J. E, Sandys*, p. 72. 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 149. • Ovid, Fasti , ii. 521 sf.% 3 1 3 - 
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CASTOR AND POLLUX a 6 i 

I. 699. hOM . . . mattock* ...» heavy rake.- Elsewhere 
Ovid ha* described how the raging Bacchanal* snatched 
up these implements of husbandry and with them slew the 
minstrel Orpheus. 1 

I. 699* in*ttoc 1 n wire turned into javelins, and a helmet 
was made out of a heavy rated.— Ovid was thinking of the 
sad time of the Civil Wars, the memory of which was still 
fresh in the minds of his contemporaries. Writing a good 
many years earlier, while the world was still harassed by 
wars and rumours of wars, Virgil complained that reaping- 
hooks were forged into swords. 1 

1. 702. Under your foot long time War has been laid in 
chains.— Ovid is thinking of the peace which Augustus 
won for the world by the great victory of Actium in 
31 B.C., and in symbol of which he closed the doors of the 
temple or archway of Janus, where in time of peace the War- 
god, according to a popular conception, was kept in custody. 0 

1 . 705. On the sixth day before the coming Oalends a 
temple was dedicated to Leda’s divine sons. —The divine 
sons of Leda were Castor and Pollux. At the decisive 
battle of Lake Regillus, fought on the fifteenth of July 
497 b.c., in which the exiled Tarquins were defeated and 
the freedom of Rome established for centuries, it is said that 
two horsemen, taller and handsomer than mortal men, were 
.seen charging with spears in rest at the head of the Roman 
army and driving the enemy in headlong rout before them. 
The day was far spent before the battle was won, but late the 
same evening the same two horsemen were seen in the Forum 
at Rome, in warlike array, with the marks of battle still 
upon them, and their horses dripping with sweat. They 
watered their horses and washed them at the spring and pool 
of Juturna beside the temple of Vesta, while the people 
crowded round them and eagerly asked, what news from 
the army. The strange horsemen announced the battle 
and the victory ; then they vanished away, and though 
much search was made for them, nobody saw them again. 
Next morning came a dispatch from the Roman general 
uith tidings of the victory and of the two horsemen that had 

1 Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 30*43. 

* Virgil, Georg, i. 508. 1 Ovid, Fasti , i. 124 with the note. 
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b*en seen in the forefront of the battle. Then the Roman* 
knew that the two mysterious horsemen were Castor and 
Pollux in person , 1 In the heat of the battle the Roman 
general, the dictator Aulus Postumius, vowed a temple to 
the divine twins,* and the temple was dedicated in the Forum, 
according to Livy, by the dictator’s son on the fifteenth of 
July 484 B.c. 3 

At first sight the statement of Livy that the temple 
was dedicated on July 15 conflicts with the statement of 
Ovid in the present passage that the temple w r as dedicated 
on January 27 ; but the apparent contradiction vanishes 
when we notice that Ovid is clearly referring, not to 
the original dedication of the old temple by the dictator 
Postumius in 484 B.C., but to the recent dedication of the new 
temple out of the spoils of Germany in A.D. 6, when Tiberius, 
the future emperor, caused his own name and the name uf 
his dead brother Drusus to be inscribed on the front of the 
temple. 4 These brothers, Tiberius and Drusus, through their 
connexion with the Julian house, claimed to be descended 
from the goddess Venus, and it is they whom Ovid describes 
as 11 brothers of the race of the gods ” and founders of the 
temple of the twin brothers, Castor and Pollux. Thus we 
need not, with Mommsen, suppose that January 27 was the 
date of the original dedication of the temple, and that in 
dating the dedication on July 15 Livy confused the date of 
the dedication with the date of the battle, which was fought 
on that day. fc It is true that a note in the Praenestine calendar 
as restored by Mommsen, assigns January 27 as the date of 

1 Dionysius ILdicarnasonsis, Antiquit . Horn, vi. 13; Plutarch, Coriolanu 
3. 4 ; Cicero, De Natura Deorum , ii. 2. 6; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 1 ; Floru< 
i. n. 4. Dionysius and Plutarch agree in dating the battle on July 15. There 
is less unanimity among modern writers as to the year in which the battle 
fought. 

• Livy. ii. 20. 12 ; Florus, i. 5. 4. 

1 Livy, ii. 42. 5 ; Cicero, De Natura Deorurn , iii. 5. 13; Florus, i. 5. 4* 

4 Suetonius, Tiberius, 20 ; Dio Cassius, lv 27 4 

4 (' / /.. 1 8 p. ;oS. Mommsen's mcvv as to the dedication of the temple ho 
been lomrmmlv miepted See IT. Jordan, 7 opogmphte der StaJt Horn 
Altrrthum , 1 2, p 370 ; R I am lam. Ruins and hxt ovations oj Ancient Rt 
p. 271 ; W VYarde howler, Roman Ft stivah of the Period of the Repute 
p. 2Q<> ; II. Thedenat, It Porum Romain *. p. 117 ; Ch. Huelscn, 7 'he Roihoi 
Forum, translated hv J. 11. Carter *. p 1 o 1 ; G. Wivsowa, Religion und A'uh* 
tier Rawer 8 , p. 2<>S. ( >11 the other hand, Mommsen’s view has been rejected 1 ' 

Aust (De aedihus saens popult Romani , p. 43). 
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the dedication; but, though the restoration is probable, 
there is some ground to think that the note is a later addition, 1 * * 
and apparently we must suppose that it refers to the dedica- 
tion by Tiberius. Thus we conclude that the statements of 
both Livy and Ovid were right, but that they referred to 
different dedications. The dedication on January 27 was 
also celebrated by games held at Ostia on that day in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, or rather of the Castors, as the two 
brothers were often called for short. 4 * 

A strong argument in favour of regarding July 45 as 
the date of the original dedication of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux is furnished by the custom of solemnly reviewing 
and parading the Roman cavalry on that day ; a for since 
C astor and Pollux were the type and patrons of cavalry-men, 
what could be more appropriate than a parade of cavalry 
on the anniversary of the day on which their temple had 
been dedicated ? 

Even before the rebuilding of the temple by Tiberius 
in \ l). 6 the sacred edifice was restored by Lucius Caenlius 
Metellus after his triumph m 117 B with the help of the 
spoils which he gained by his victories in Dalmatia.* The 
rascally Verres contrived to embezzle a large sum of money 
by pretending to restore the restored temple ; though all he 
did was to take down, at great expense, four columns, set 
them up again, and give them a fresh coat of stucco. 6 

Ihc temple was variously known as the temple of Castor 

‘ (’ / 4 . i* pp, 232, 308. The note, as restored by Mommsen, runs thus : 
IfJis Castors et Po llucis dedica ta est . On this Hut ken observes (p. 232) : 
l'uit aut AKDlf aut AEDKr. Cum haec scripta sint htteris mtnutts \patto mu/to 
^ ante, fieri potest ut addita sint post tempus, quamguam htlerae non diJferuntP 
^ust has pointed out that in the Praenestine calendar under January m ( 6 \/. 4 . 
1 1 p 231) the note Concordias Au gustos aedes dedica ta est P. Dolabclla C, 
'ulano cos. has similarly been added by a later hand. Sec Aust, Ds aedtbus 
popuh Romani , p. 43, whose view as to the dates of the dedications ] 

1 C / L. i. B p. 257, calendar of Polemius Silvius under January 27, ,f / udi 

1 ' rum Osins , quae pnma faita coloma eit (. onipart* C J I * p pA 

i 1 nv ix. 4 b. 15 Compare Aust, Ds aidibus \airi\ popuh Romani, p 4J, 
lins pointed out the inltrtnic to be drawn from tht < ustom An to the 
a b\ parade on Jul> 1 5 see note on fasti, m 191 (\ol 1 \ pp 148*1/) 

4 ( utro, Pro Scauro, 23. 46, with the note ol Ascomus (p 24 ed Kitsshng 
1 Mioel), id, In btrrtm. Act. II lib 1 59 154 , H Jordan Topographic 

r ^tadt Rom im Alterthum , 1. 2, p 371. 

< icero, In Vcrrem, Act. II lib. i. 49. 129 sqq . 
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and Pollux , 1 the temple of Castor , 1 and the temple of the 
Castors.* But in official language and everyday speech it 
seems to have been called simply the temple of Castor. 
Hence when Marcus Bibulus was colleague of Julius Caesar 
in the aedileship, and shared with him the lavish expenses, 
without receiving any of the glory, of the office, he wittily 
remarked that his fate was like that of Pollux ; for just as 
the temple was dedicated to the twin brothers Castor and 
Pollux but was known by the name of Castor alone, so the 
munificence which he had displayed jointly with Caesar was 
put down to the creWit of Caesar alone . 4 

Considerable remains of the temple of Castor and Pollux 
are still to be seen exactly in the spot where, from the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, we should expect to find them, 
namely, in the south-eastern corner of the Forum, between 
the pool of Juturna and the temple of Vesta. The remains 
include a large part of the foundations and three fine Corinth- 
ian columns, with their entablature, on the eastern side of 
the temple. These columns, constructed of the finest white 
Pentehc marble, with their rich entablature, are very graceful 
in design and of perfect workmanship. They form a striking 
feature among the ruins of the Forum and are considered 
to be the most beautiful architectural fragment of ancient 
Rome. They belong to the restoration by Tiberius in the 
time of Augustus, the Golden Age of Roman architecture 

The temple is believed to have had eight columns in 
front and eleven columns on each of the long sides. It stood 
on a lofty platform raised about 22 feet above the level ol 
the Forum. From the portico, which faced north towards 
the Sacred Way, a broad flight of eleven steps, extending 

1 CJ / . 1 * pp. 23a, 308, note in the Praenestine < alendar (see above, p. 2<>? 
note 1 ), Suetonius, Caligula, 22 2 

* Cucro, Pro Ststio, 15 34, In Ptsonrm, 5 1 1 . De dome sua , 21. 54, /'» 
Quinctio, \ 17 In l rrrem, A« t II lib 1 49 129,50 130 and 131, 51 133, ^ 
154, Philipp 111 11 27. Liw 11 20 12,11 42 5, Suetonius, I>i"us Jultu 
10. 1 , i>io ( assius wwn 8 2 , fragment ot the Marble Plan (R. Lannam 
/turns and kxiat aft ms of Ancient A *ome y p 271), II Dissau, Inscription 
I.atmae Selatae, Nos. 19 (“ sub arde Kastorus ” sic), 7606 8036 

* Phny, Nat, Hist x. 121, xxxiv 23 ; Julius ( apitolvnus, Maxi mini dm 
16 I , Trebellius Pol I10, Valertam duo , 5 4 The plural “ Castores” occurs aho 
in inscriptions without reference to the temple See H. Dessau, Inscriptions 
Latina e Sihctac , Nos. 3388, 3389, 3399. 

4 Suetonius, Dttms Juhus, 10 1 ; Dio Cassius, xxxvn 8. 2. 
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almost across the whole front of the temple, descended to 
a platform, which, though lower than the stylobate, was 
still raised about 12 feet above the ground. Provided with 
a railing, this platform must have been a safe and high place 
from which, as from a pulpit, orators could address the people 
gathered in the Forum below. Access to it was obtained by 
two small staircases at the two ends, one staircase on the 
western and the other on the eastern side of the temple. 

The foundations of the temple, as may be seen by the 
1 xisting remains, were constructed in the most massive and 
solid style, with a lavish expenditure of both labour and 
material. Walls 8 feet thick, built of enormous blocks of 
the hardest tufa clamped to each other, ran under all the 
wails of the temple and formed a sort of box with sides 
22 feet high. The whole of the interior was filled in solid 
with a dense mass of concrete, which set into one block like 
a single huge stone. From these tufa walls other massive 
spur walls projected at right angles, and on the ends of 
these the columns of the peristyle were set. hxternally these 
great foundations were faced with large and thick slabs of 
IVntelic marble ; and this marble facing was ornamented 
with a richly moulded cornice and wide flat pilasters, each 
with a moulded base, one pilaster being placed below each 
(olumn of the peristyle. In the spaces between the spur walls 
which were invisible on the outside^ were small chambers 
opening outward between the pilasters and probably closed 
by metal doors. These chambers are supposed to have been 
strong-rooms for the custody of imperial or private treasures. 

Such in outline appears to have been the temple of Castor 
and Pollux as it was rebuilt and dedicated by Tiberius in 
\ I). 6. But investigations conducted by Mr. A. W. van 
Huron in the autumn of IQ05 resulted in the discovery of some 
remains of no less than three earlier tempi* s, which were 
ptobably the original temple of 484 II ( , the restored temple 
■>f 117 B.C., and another temple built at some intermediate, 
but unknown, date between 484 B c and 117 B i\ Of the 
original temple some foundation walls, built of squared 
blocks of grey-green tufa ( cappellaecio ) in two to five or 
more courses, are extant at several points ; the most con- 
querable remains are to be seen near the north-western 
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angle of the substructure. To the temple of 117 B.C. are 
attributed the foundations of three front columns built of a 
hard light-brown volcanic stone with a facing of travertine 
slabs. To the same temple Mr. van Buren would ascribe 
the fragments of a mosaic pavement which exist at two points 
in the floor of the temple. They are composed of cubes of 
palombino (an Asiatic marble) arranged in a simple pattern 
of black and white. As this mosaic pavement is at a level 
considerably lower than the marble bases of Tiberius’s 
columns, it clearly belongs to an earlier temple, as J. H 
Middleton had already observed. There appears to be no 
sufficient ground to think that, as some have conjectured, the 
temple was afterwards restored under Domitian or Hadrian. 1 * 

On account of its convenient situation in the heart of the 
city, perhaps also for the sake of the security which its 
commanding position afforded against sudden attacks of 
the mob, the temple of Castor and Pollux often served for 
meetings of the Senate.* But in the turbulent days when the 
Republic was hastening to its fall, the sacred edifice and its 
neighbourhood too often witnessed scenes of violence and 
bloodshed. It was in the temple of Castor and Pollux that 
the consul Opimius posted himself when he was taking his 
measures for the armed suppression of the democratic faction, 
under Caius Gracchus, and it was thither probably that the 
bleeding heads of the leaders were brought him, and there 
that he rewarded the slayers with the weight of the heads in 
gold. 3 It was there that, seated at his ease on the platform 
in front of the temple, Sulla ordered and witnessed the 
execution of a candidate for the consulship in the crowded 

1 As to the temple of Castor and Pollux see II. Jordan, Die S/ad/ Rom /« 
Alttrthum , 1 2, pp sqq. ; J. H Middleton, The Remains of Ancten/ Row 
». 276*28} , R. Lanriam, Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, pp. 271 274 
(uith a view of the substructure, fig 104) ; O. Richter, Topographic der Stad' 
Rom *, pp. M> SS, A \\ \an Buren, “ The temples of C astor and of Concern 
m tin* Komun horum’’, 7 'ht C/anuaf Review, x\ (1906) pp. 77-82; 
iluelsen, The Roman Forum , translated by J. B Carter*, pp, 161*164; H 
Thedenut, le Forum Romatn pp. 110*120,210-213; S. B. Plainer, Topi 
grapky and Monument) of Ancten / Rome*, pp. 180-183 (with a photograph ol 
the existing remains and a view of the temple as restored). 

1 Cicero, In Verrem, Act. II, lib. i. 49. 129 ; Julius Capitolinus, Maxtmmi 
duo, 16. I ; Trcbellius Pollio, Val 'ertant duo , 5. 4 ; H. Dessau, Inscription** 
Latinae Selector, No. 19. 

* Appian, Civil Wars, i. 3. 25*26. 
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Forum below . 1 It was in a riot in front of the temple that 
the young son of Pompey was slain, while Pompey himself 
and Sulla had to flee for their lives . 2 * On one occasion, when 
the unpopular praetor Asellio was offering a sacrifice to 
Castor and Pollux in the Forum, somebody in the crowd of 
onlookers threw a stone at him. The praetor dropped the 
libation bowl and ran for the neighbouring temple of Vesta. 
But the crowd pursued and intercepted him ; so he turned 
aside and took refuge in a tavern, and there his pursuers 

< ntered and cut his throat . 8 On another occasion the ruifian 
Clodius attempted to convert the temple of Castor into a 
fortress by storing arms in it and tearing up the steps of the 
staircase that gave access to it, while the Forum below was 
tilled with armed men, and stones were living and blood 
flowing . 4 When the tribune Metellus was about to propose 
,1 law which would in practice have conferred a military 
dictatorship on Pompey, he took the precaution of packing 
the Forum with his armed retainers and gladiators prepared 
to support him by force 1 of arms. But Cato resolved to resist 
the proposal. On arriving at the Forum he saw the 1 tribune 
and Julius Caesar, his supporter, seated side by side 011 the 
platform in front of the temple of Castor, while armed men 
surrounded the temple and gladiators guarded the steps 
leading up to it Undeterred by these threatening symptoms 
the undaunted Cato ascended the steps, the guards reluc- 
tantly making way for him, and took his seat on the platform 
between the tribune and Caesar. When the tribune attempted 
to read the law, Cato snatched the paper ftoin him, while 
another held the tribune’s mouth. The armed hirelings now 
ran with shouts to the support of their master, and everybody 

< Ke took to flight. Cato alone stood his ground and faced the 
tumultuous throng, pelted with stones and sticks, till a friend 
took him in his arms and forced him to retire for shelter 
mto the temple . 6 It was speaking from the platform of the 
t< tuple of Castor to the people assembled below that Octavian 
the future Emperor Augustus) declared war on Mark 

1 Plutarch, Sulla , 33. 4. 

1 Plutarch, Sulla, 8. 3. * Appian, Ctvtl Wars, i. 6. 54. 

4 Cicero, De domo sua, 21. 54, Pro Sestto , 15. 34, In Ptsonem, 5. II. 

4 Plutarch, Cato the Younger , 27*28. 
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Antony, while his soldiers, with daggers concealed under 
their cloaks, guarded the approach to the temple. 1 

When these troubled times were over, and the Roman 
world had won peace at the price of freedom, the mad 
Emperor Caligula connected the temple of Castor with his 
palace on the Palatine by extending the palace in this 
direction and opening a door in the back of the temple 
between the images of Castor and Pollux, thus converting 
the sanctuary into a vestibule of his house and the divine 
brothers, as he remarked with grim humour, into his door- 
keepers. Moreover, he used to take his stand between the 
two images and there receive the adoration of the servilt 
crowd in the character of Jupiter Latiaris. He appointed 
his wife his priestess and the wealthiest men in Rome his 
priests, exacting from each an enormous fee for the honour 
thus conferred upon them. Nay, he appointed himself to 
be priest of himself and associated his horse with him 
as his colleague in the priesthood. When it thundered, fu- 
made mock thunder in reply by means of a machine : when 
it lightened, he made mock lightning ; and when a thunder- 
bolt fell, he hurled a stone, repeating a verse of Homer to 
show that he was a match for Jupiter. 2 But when the 
imperial lunatic had been assassinated by the burly guards- 
man whom he had grossly insulted, 8 his successor on the 
throne, the Emperor Claudius, restored the temple to its 
rightful owners, Castor and Pollux. 4 

The older temple of Castor and Pollux was adorned with 
statues and paintings, including the portrait of a beautiful 
courtesan named Flora. 4 Private people deposited their money 
for safety at the temple. 6 The temple was also used as an 
office for the testing of weights and measures, and no doubt 
the standard weights and measures were preserved in it for 
reference. Many bronze weights exist with inscriptions suth 
as “ Exac. ad X. Casto? ; 41 Exa. ad V. Casto " ; 44 hxa 
ad III . Casto " ; “ lix. ad 11 Cast." ; 44 Ex. ad I . Cast ”, 

1 Appun, Civil ff'ars, in 6. 41. 

* l)io Cassius, lix. 28. 5-6. 

* Suetonius, Caligula , 50 and 58 ; Dio Cassius, lix. 29. 

4 Dio Cassius, lx 6. 8. 

1 Plutarch, Pompey , 2. 4. 

* Cicero, Pro Quinctto t 4. 17 ; Juvenal, xiv. 260. 
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meaning “ Tested for ten, five, three, or two pounds, or for 
one pound at the temple of Castor M . 1 

The pool of Juturna beside the ruined temple of Castor, 
where the divine twins watered their sweating horses after 
1 he battle of Lake Regillus, has already been described . 1 
J)own to the time of Cicero a rock was pointed out on the 
shore of the lake which was thought to bear the print of the 
hoof of Castor’s horse left on it from the day when his rider 
had charged at the head of the Roman chivalry 3 Hut the 
appearance of Castor and Pollux on that famous day was not 
the only occasion when they were said to have shown them- 
drives in bodily form to the eyes of their worshippers. On 
the day in 168 B.C. when the Roman general Aemilius 
Paulus defeated and captured Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
m the groat battle of Pydna, it happened that a certain 
Publius Vatinius was returning in the evening twilight from 
Reate to Rome In the gloaming there met him two young 
m< n on white horses who told him that King Perseus had been 
taken that very day. On reaching Rome he reported the 
thing to the Senate, but the senators treated him as a liar 
.md threw him into prison. But when the dispatches arrived 
from the general, and it was known that the victory had been 
won on the same day on which the mysterious horsemen had 
announced it to Vatinius, everybody saw that Vatinius was 
no liar and that the two horsemen were no other than Castor 
and Pollux. So they fetched Vatinius out of p ison and 
r< warded him with an estate for his tidings . 4 It is < veil said 
that on this, as on the former, occasion the divine twins were 
wn washing the dust and blood from their horses at the pool 
<»f Juturna. The sight of the blood showed that they had 
bn n in battle, and the panting of the horses proved that they 
had come from Macedonia. Some also affirmed that the 
door of their temple beside the pool opened of itself, without 
any human hand, as if to receive the far-travelled and weary 
divinities . 5 Again, on the very same day on which Marius 
'wm his decisive victory ov f, r the Cimbrians in northern 

H. Dessau, Inscriptions Lattnae Selector, No. 8636. 

See above, note on Fasti , i. 463, pp. 183 sqq , 

Cicero, De Nature Deorum , iii. 5. 11. 

Cicero, De Nature Deorum , ii. 2. 6, iii. 5. 1 1. 

Floras, i. 28. 14-15 ; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 1. 
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Italy, the heavenly twins were seen at Rome in the like- 
ness of two young men, who handed laurel-wreathed dis- 
patches to the praetor in front of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. 1 

L 709. The course of my song hath led me to the altar 
of Peace. The day will be the second from the end of ths 
month. — When Augustus returned to Rome in 13 bc. 
from Spain and Gaul, which he had left in peace and 
prosperity, the Senate decreed that an altar of Augustan 
Peace should be erected in his honour in the Field of 
Mars ( Campus Martius)> and that the magistrates, the 
priests, and the Vestal Virgins should offer sacrifice at the 
altar every year. This honour, which the Emperor seems 
highly to have prized, is recorded by him in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum . 2 According to an entry in the Amiternine 
calendar, the altar of Peace was set up ( constituta est ) in the 
Field of Mars on the fourth of July of the year 13 B.C., that 
is, of the same year in which the altar was voted by the 
Senate. 3 But probably this fourth of July was only the date 
on which Augustus returned to Rome and the Senate wel- 
comed him by voting the altar ; for from a note in the 
Praenestine calendar we learn that the altar of Peace was 
not dedicated till the thirtieth of January in the year 9 B.C. 4 
This agrees with the testimony of Ovid in the present passage, 
who assigns the dedication to January 30 ; and it is further 
confirmed by an inscription which informs us that the Arval 
Brethren sacrificed at the Altar of Peace in the Field of Mars 
on the thirtieth of January of the year A.D. 38. 5 Dio Cassius 
has described the return of Augustus from Spain and Gaul 
in 13 B.C., and he tells us that among the other measures 
voted by the Senate to commemorate the happy event was 
the erection of an altar in the Senate-house ; fl but curiously 
enough he makes no mention of the altar of Peace, and 
the Emperor’s biographer, Suetonius is equally silent on 
the subject. The altar of Peace is represented on coins of 

1 Floras, i. 3S. 19*20. 

* Monumentum Ancyranum , ii, 37-41, p. 69 ed. Hardy, p. 16 ed. Diehl 4 

1 CJ.t. i." pp. 244, 320. 

4 CJ.L . i.* pp. 232, 320. 

* G. Heiuea, Acta Fratrum An>atium f p. 75. 

* Dio Cassius, liv. 25. 
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Xero . 1 * * On a coin of Domitian the altar is represented 
raised on four steps with a priest holding a libation-bowl 
on either side of it . 1 Horace wrote an ode in anticipation of 
Augustus's return, expressing in rapturous but probably 
sincere tones the joy with which the people looked forward 
to that auspicious event , 8 

Considerable remains of the altar of Prate have been 
found under the Palazzo Fiano Ottoboni, at the corner of the 
( ‘orso and the Via in Lucina, which was no doubt the original 
site of the altar. The fragments are now scattered among the 
museums of Rome, Florence, and Paris : the most consider- 
able of them are in the Museo delle Tcrme at Rome and the 
rflizi Gallery at Florence. The Museo delle Tcrme contains 
an attempted partial reconstruction of this masterpiece of 
Roman art. From the remains it is possible to form a fairly 
complete idea of the monument as a whole The altar was 
not very large. It was enclosed by a wall about 12 feet high, 
built of massive blocks of Carrara marble, the whole form- 
ing a rectangle about 38 feet long by 34 feet wide This 
enclosure wall was pierced by two entrances on its eastern 
and western sides. Finely sculptured pilasters Hanked the 
entrances, and stood at the corners of the quadrangle. Beauti- 
fully executed sculptures adorned the enclosure wall both 
on the inner and on the outer side. On the inner side ran 
a richly moulded frieze of garlands hung from ox-skulls 
above a maeander pattern, beneath which was a panelling 
of lluted marble. The outer side of the wall was decorated 
with a frieze of flowers and palmettos, and above this on the 
northern and southern sides were reliefs representing a 
solemn procession in honour of the goddess of Peace. In the 
procession magistrates and priests, noble Roman men, women, 
md children are seen moving in stately order to or from the 
sacrifices, which are carved on the eastern and western 
''ides of the building. Among these dignified figures it is 
‘bought that the family of Augustus, including the Emperor 
himself and his wife Livia can be distinguished. The 
l mperor is identified with the commanding figure of a man 

1 H. Cohen, Description hisiorique des A formates frappies sous V Rmptre 

f ,r Kam, i. (Paris, 1880) p. 280, Nos. 27-31. 

J H. Cohen, op, cit. i. p. 500, No. 338. * Horace, Odes, , iv. 2. 
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who heads the procession on the south wall : he wears the 
costume of the Fontifex Maximus and is surrounded by 
many lictors. On the east wall, to the left of the door, in 
represented a matronly figure seated between two attendant 
divinities : she holds two infants in her arms ; at her feet 
are an ox recumbent and a sheep browsing. The attendant 
divinity to the right is seated on a sea-monster ; the attendant 
divinity to the left is seated on a swan. The matronly figure in 
the centre is usually interpreted as the Ea rth -goddess ( 7 >//»j); 
but Mr. A. W. van Burcn would explain her as a personification 
of Italy, comparing her figure with Virgil's famous praise of 
Italy in the Georgies . 1 This slab is now in Florence. On the 
right of the door was probably a seated figure of the goddess 
Roma in presence of other deities. On the west wall to the 
left of the door was sculptured the shepherd Faustulus dis- 
covering the twins Romulus and Remus in the act of being 
suckled by the she- wolf under the Ruminal fig-tree : Mars, 
the putative father of the twins, was probably represented 
looking on : fragments of him are in the Museo delle Tcrme, 
and his head is at Vienna. On the other side of the door is 
a scene which is preserved almost entire, though the right 
half of it was not discovered till 1903. It represents the 
preparation for a sacrifice at a rocky altar. The deities to 
whom the sacrifice is to be offered are seen seated side by 
side in a shrine raised above the ground : they are probably 
the Penates. The crowned and bearded man in a Greek 
robe is believed to be Aeneas offering a pregnant sow to 
the divinities : he has drawn his robe over his head in accord- 
ance with the rule of Roman ritual. Another scene repre- 
sents the sacrifice of a bull : a man is kneeling and holding 
down the head of the beast to receive the fatal stroke. In 
these beautiful reliefs the art of the Augustan age touched 
its highest level. The figures are Roman, but the grace and 
doubtless the workmanship are Greek. The truth to nature 
of the garlands on the inner w alls is particularly wonderful ! 

1 Virgil, trtor/f. ii. 136*170. 

* R. Lanciani, Ruins and Ext ovations of Ancient Rome, pp. 468 sg. ; £ 
Ptfemn, 1 'om a/ten Rom 4 (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 186-191 ; H. Jordan, Tope 
graphic dtr Stadt Rom im A/tcrthum, i. 3, bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen, 
612-614; S, B. Platncr, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome*, PP- 
361 sq. ; Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir J. E. Sandy s *, pp 562 
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|. 711. Cam#, Peace, thy dainty trams wreathed with 
Action liurdi. — As Augustus closed the long civil wars 
and established a world-wide peace by the great victory of 
Actium, in which he finally defeated Mark Antony (31 B.C.), 
the poet appropriately imagines the goddess of peace to be 
crowned with Actian laurels. With the following address to 
Peace we may compare some lines of Tibullus, in wht< h that 
gentle poet chants the blessings of peace and prays that he 
may grow old in peaceful years. 1 

1. 720. let a whit# victim fall with cloven brow. -White 
uttims were sacrificed to the heavenly powets, particularly 
to the Sky-god and his wife, Jupiter and Juno,* and with 
them the goddess Peace was naturally numbered. Of old 
none but snow-white bulls might he sacrificed to Jupiter 
on the Alban Mount, but in later tunes the rule was 
relaxed. 3 On the other hand, black or dusky victims (kostiae 
novae) were sacrificed to the infernal deities and the dead, 4 
A similar distinction between black and white victims was 
observed in Greek ritual. In general white victims were 
sacrificed to the gods and black victims to the dead. To the 
dead and to heroes, who were the spirits of the illustrious and 
glorified dead, the victims offered were black bulls or black 
rams Thus a black bull was sacrificed annually to the 
< 1 reeks who fell at the battle of Plataea ; the sacrifice was 
performed year by year with great pomp down at least to the 
time of Plutarch. 5 At Olympia a black ram was sacrificed 
every year to Pelops. 6 In Daunia persons who desired to 
•onsult the dead soothsayer Calchas sacrificed black rams 

■>Mi Mrs Arthur Strong, Roman Sculpture from Augustus to ( on riant tnc 
b'Tilon, 1911), vol. i. pp. 39-58, with Plates vm -xvi ; W Holing, Ftlkrtr 
die ojjenthchcn Sammlungen klasstscher Altertumer in Rom* (Leipzig. 
|f H2 1913), vol i. p. 100, No. 152, vol 11 pp 221 223, No 1523 , A W van 
H *>*1 “The Ara Pads Augustac ”, Journal of Roman Studies, m (191 4} 
i 1 U 141 

1 Tibullus, i. 10. 43 50. 

£ ( LkI, Fasti, i 56, Amores , 111 13 13, F.x Ponto , iv 9 49 sq. ; Virgil, 
(127 sq ; Livy, xxvu. 37. 11; Amobius, Adversus Nat tones, vh, 19. 

a \rnobius, Adversus Nat tones , ii. 68. 

4 \rnobius, Adversus Nation*!, vn. 19 and 20; Horace, Sat, 1 8. 26-29, 
Tibullus ui 5. 33 ; Lucretius, iii. 5 1-53 ; Varro, quoted by Censorious, Z>* die 
vvit 8; Virgil, Aen, v. 96x7 , vi. 153, 243 sqq., Georg, iv $46; Macrobius, 
ui. 9. 1 1 j Valerius Maximus, ii. 4. 5 ; H. Dessau, Inscription** Latina* 
*l*<tae, No. 139, lines 19-21 ( Cenotaphia Ptsana). 

1 Plutarch, Aristides , 21. * Pausanias, v. 13. 2. 
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to him and slept on the skins of the victims in order to 
receive the expected revelation in a dream , 1 just as inquirers 
did at the oracle of Amphiaraus in Attica.* 

The distinction between white victims sacrificed to the 
gods and black victims sacrificed to the dead comes out 
very dearly in the account which Philostratus has given 
of the ancient worship of Achilles at Troy. According 
to him, the oracle at Dodona commanded the Thessalian^ 
to go and sacrifice every year to Achilles at Troy , 
they were to sacrifice a white bull to him as a god, 
and a black bull to him as a dead man. With these 
injunctions the Thessalians for a time complied. The ship 
which sailed from Thessaly with the white bull and the 
black bull on board put to sea with black sails. It carried 
fire for the sacrifice and water from the river Spercheus, and 
wreaths twined of amaranth, immortal amaranth, in order 
that, if the ship should be detained by calms or head winds, 
the garlands might not be withered and faded when they 
were laid upon the grave. Thus the ship arrived at Troy 
and came to anchor by night. Then landing they crowned 
the barrow with the wreaths of amaranth, and ran round 
it, and digging pits at its foot they sacrificed the black 
bull over them to Achilles as a dead man Having done 
so they went down to the beach and there sacrificed the 
white bull to Achilles as a god ; and at dawn of day they 
sailed away with the remnants of the white bull on board, 
that they might not partake of the sacrificial meal in an 
enemy’s land , 3 

Elsewhere we read of people who sacrifice black victim* 
to the dead. It is said that among the nomadic Arabs of 
Mesopotamia each family thinks itself bound to sacrifice a 
sheep which is wholly black in memory of their dead in the 
first month of every year . 4 The Wagogo of Tanganyika 
Territory (East Africa) sacrifice a black ram or a black 
bull to the dead 5 After the burial of a king of Panda, in 

1 Strabo, vi. 3, 9, p. 284. 

* Pausanias, i. 34. 5. 

* Philostratus, Heroua x pp. 325-326 (vol. ii. pp. 208-209 ed. Kayser). 

4 Father Abougit, S.J., u Les Arabes nomades de la M£sopotamie ", l* 
Missions Catkoliques , vii. (Lyons and Paris, 1875) P* 483. 

* H. Claus, Die Wagogo (Leipzig und Berlin, 191 1), p. 49. 
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Northern Nigeria, a black goat, a black dog, a black cock, 
and a black bull were sacrificed, in that order, by the fetish 
priest at the graveside . 1 * 

Another reason for which not a few people sacrifice black 
uctims is to procure rain, the sable hue of the animals being 
thought to resemble dark clouds and so, on the principle of 
sympathetic or imitative magic, to hasten the fall of the 
wished-for showers. Thus ‘the Bagesu of Mount Elgon, in 
Kenya, sacrifice a black ox on a mountain for rain . 8 For 
the same purpose the Basoga of Uganda sacrifice three 
black animals, a cow, a goat, and a fowl 3 In order to procure 
lain the Wagogo of Tanganyika Territory sacrifice black 
fouls, black sheep, and black cattle at the graves of dead 
ancestors, and the rain-maker wears black clothes during the 
rainy season . 4 The Lango, a Nilotic tribe of the Uganda 
Protectorate, consecrate black or brown kids or Iambs to serve 
as victims in sacrifices for rain, and keep the animals till 
they are wanted at the next festival or whenever rain is needed . 5 * 
l he Garos of Assam offer a black goat on the top of a very 
high mountain in time of drought •: 0 and in some of the 
high mountains of Japan a priest leads a black dog to the bed 
of a mountain torrent, where the animal is shot dead . 7 In 
the Indian Archipelago the Timorese sacrifice a black pig 
to the Earth-goddess for rain, and a white or red one to the 
Sun-god for sunshine . 8 Similarly the Angoni, a tribe of 
Zulu descent to the north of the Zambesi, sacrifice a black 

1 J. R. Wilson-IIaffenden, “ Ethnological Notes on the Kwottoa of Toto 
'I’uiula) District, Keffi Division, Benue Province, Northern Nigeria ”, Journal 
r (hi African Society , vol. xxvii. No cviii. (July. 192S) p. 3S3. 

* J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 183 sq. 

3 J. Roscoe, op. cit. p. 254. 

4 II. Cole, 41 Notes on the Wagogo of German East Africa ”, Journal oj 
the Anthropological institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 325 ; compare H. Claus, Die 
Uafogo (l.eipzig und Berlin, 1911), p. 42 ( Baessler Archtv , Beiheft li). 

3 J. II. Driberg, The Lango (London, 1923), p. 253. 

* E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 88. 

7 W. Weston, Mountaineering and Exploration in the Japanese Alps 
'I "h<lon, 1896), pp. 162 sq. ; id , in Journal of the Anthropological Institute , 
(1897) p. 30. 

* J. S. G, Gramberg, “ Eene maand in de binnenlanden van Timor”, 
t'rrkandelingen van ket Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en IVeten * 
k happen , xxx vi. p. 209 ; H. Zondervan, “ Timor en de Timoreezen ”, Tijd- 
sehnft van ket Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap , Tweede Serie, 
' U888) Afdeeling, meer uitgebreide artikelen, pp. 402 sq. 
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ox for rain and a white one for fine weather. 1 So, too, the 
Kikuyu of Kenya (East Africa) sacrifice a black ram for 
rain at a sacred fig-tree, but if they wish the rain to cease 
they sacrifice a white ram. 1 

These latter customs suggest that the Greek and Roman 
practice of sacrificing white victims to the gods of the upper 
world may in part have been based on the desire to get 
fine weather, the colour of the animals being assimilated, 
on the principle of imitative magic, to the brightness of the 
sky which the sacrifice was intended to produce. 

1 (\ WVse, “ Beitrugc '/ur (leschirhtc dor Zulu im Nordcn dcs Zambesi, 
namcnthcb drr Angoni ”, Zeitschnft fur kthnologie, xxxii. (1900) p. 198. 

* ( '. W. Ilolilry, Bantu Beliefs and Magic (London, 1922), p. 60. Some 
times in rain making ceremonies black animals arc not sacrificed but merely 
led about, 111 some places till they make water, which is accepted as an omen 
of ruin. Sec K. Doutte, Magie et Religion Jans V Afnque du Nord (Algiers, 
190S), p. 583 , K. Lanust, Mots tt ('hoses berbfres (Paris, 1920), pp. 244-246, 
K. WcHtcrmnnk, Ritual and Belie] in Morocco (London, 1Q26), ii. 264 sq 
Among the Ait Mjild the hint k row which is led about for this purpose is dressed 
up as a woman (K. Westcrimirck, op. cit, it. 2 65) On this subject see further 
The Golden Bough , Part I. The Magu Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol , 
pp. 290 sqq. 
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II. 3. My elegiacs, now for the first time do ye sail with 
ampler canvas spread. — It has been argued with much 
probability by H Peter that the following passage (lines 
;-r8) is the original dedication of the whole of the Fasti 
to Augustus, and that it stood formerly at the beginning of 
the first book, but that when, after the death of Augustus, 
the poet revised the work and dedicated it to (iermanicus, 
on whom he now pinned his hope of recall from banishment, 
he, or more probably his editor after his death, preserved the 
original dedication but transferred it from the beginning of 
the first to the beginning of the second book, where it could 
stand appropriately enough, since Ovid appears not to have 
carried the revision of the poem beyond the end of the 
first book. 1 

II, 5- Myself I found you pliant ministers of love, when 
in the mom of youth I toyed with verse. -Ovid is referring 
to his earlier works, the Amores> the IIeroides y and the 
Aft of Love y all composed in elegiac verse. 

II. 15. Still do I rehearse with hearty zeal thy title*, 
Caesar.— Ovid is here addressing Augustus, to whom the 
whole poem was originally dedicated. Under the title of 
Caesar the poet addresses or refers to Augustus in many 
other passages of the Fasti? 

II. 19. Our Roman fathers gave the name of februa to 
instruments of purification. — The word Jebruum or februm 
S1 gnified anything used in purifying, and the correspond- 

1 S t *e H. Peter's fourth edition of the Fasti (1907)1 PP- 12 S( / > anJ the third 
•dniun (1889), Zweite Abteilung, pp. 24 sq. 

1 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 138, 141, 637, Hi- 7*°, >v. 20, v. 588, vi. 455, 646, 763, 
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ing verb februare meant " to purify ”. 1 According to 
Varro, februum y or februm t as the word appears in his 
text, was a Sabine term. The derivation of the name 
February from the verb februare, “ to purify *\ was generally 
accepted by the ancients, because in that month the people 
were purified {quod turn jebruatur populus ). 2 The temples 
and sacred vessels were also purified at this season, and 
in private life everybody was very particular about sub- 
mitting to the cleansing ceremony. 3 The most famous of 
these ceremonial purifications in the month of February was 
that observed at the festival of the Lupcrcalia, when th< 
women were purified (februabantur) by the Luperci with a 
goat-skin, which was called the cloak or wrapper ( amiculuni 
of Juno ; the goddess herself was known for the occasion as 
Juno Februata. 4 * Ovid alludes to the quaint ceremony a few 
lines lower down and has discussed it at length later on in 
this book. 6 Since in the old Roman calendar February was 
the last month of the year, it was a very appropriate time for 
purifying the people before they entered on a new year 
Similarly among peoples of the lower culture the ceremonies 
of public purification, which take the form of a general 
expulsion of devils, seem generally to fall at the end of 
the year in order that the people may make a clean start 
in the new year, having rid themselves, as they imagine, 
of all the baneful influences that had troubled them in the 
past. 6 

II. 21. The pontiffs ask the King and the Flaxnen foi 
woollen cloths. - - This ceremony seems to be otherwise 
unknown. The King is the Sacrificial King, the priest)} 
representative of the ancient Roman kings. He proclaimed 
the monthly festivals on the Nones (the fifth) of February, 


1 Vaito, De lingua / atma, vi. 13 and 34; id De vita Populi Romani 
lib. i.. quoted by Nonius Marcellus, s.v. “ Februare ”, vol. i. p. 164 ed. Lmds.u 
Festus, s. 7 >. " J'cbiuunus ”, pp. 75 sq. ed. Lindsay ; Censorinus, De die natait 

xxiii. 14; Mftcrobius, Saturn, i. 13. 3; Augustine, De civitate Dei, vil. >■ 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rem. 68, Romuius, 21, Numa , 19; Joannes Lydus, A 

mensibus, iv. 25, pp. 83 sq. ed. Wuensch. 

4 Varro, De lingua 1 ahna , vi 34 

4 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 25, p. <84 ed. Wuensch 

4 Festus, s.v. “ l’ebruanus ”, pp. 75 sq. ed. Lindsay. 

4 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 32 sq , 267 sqq. 

• The Golden Bough , Part VI. The Scapegoat , pp. 224 sq. 
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t4 nd that day was called a dies februatm . l The Flamen is 
doubtless the Flamen Dialis, as we may always assume 
when the title is used without qualification. 

II. 23. When houses are swept out, the toasted spelt and 
salt which the officer gets as means of cleansing are called by 
the same name. — When a death had taken place in a Roman 
house, and the corpse had been carried an* to burial, the 
house was swept out with- a broom of a particular sort. 

J his purification was called the Sweeping-out (ex verriae) 
.md the person who performed it was called the Sweeper- 
»>ut (everriator). It is not quite clear whether the Sweeper- 
nut was the heir in person or somebody employed by him 
tor the service. Ovid’s mention of an officer tutor) who 
purified the house suggests that this official may have been 
ihc Sweeper-out, who first swept out the house with a 
broom and then purified it with spelt and salt. Hut the 
language of Festus, or rather of his abbreviator Paulus 
Hiaconus, who is our only authority for the custom, 
(ertainly favours the view that it was the heir himself who 
swept out the house after a death. 2 And what he swept 
out was probably the ghost of the deceased, who otherwise* 
might have haunted and disturbed him in the peaceful 
possession of the property to which he had succeeded, and of 
which the ghost was naturally chagrined at being deprived. 

This interpretation is confirmed by parallel customs 
which are still observed, or were observed down to recent 
times, in various parts of Germany, i hus in Thuringia 
three heaps of salt are placed on the floor of a house in wffiich 
1 person has died ; the room is then swept out, and the 
^weepings and the broom are carried to the churchyard or 

the field ; sometimes the mattress is burned in the field. 

1 he reason assigned for all these customs is to prevent the 
"host from returning. 3 In Voigtland the custom is similar, 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 13. 

a Festus, s.v, “ Everriator M , p. 68 ed. Lindsay, " Everrialor vacatur , gut 
turt accept a keredttate iusta facere defu *cto debet ; qui si non fecerit, seu quid 
in ta re turbavent, suo capt/e luat. Id nomen ductum a verrendo Nam 
' ’ t niae sunt purgatio quaedatn domus , ex qua mortuu r ad sipulturam ferendus 
1 quae fit per evematorem certo genere scoparum adhibito, ab extra verrendo 
J urum 

1 A Witzschel, Sagen , Sitten und Gebrauche aus 7 'hurmgen (Vienna, 1878), 
{ 2. 
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and the reason assigned for it is the same . 1 In Silesia, 
when a corpse is carried out of a room, the floor is swept 
behind it, ** in order not to compel the dead to come back , \ l 
In the Erz Gebirge mountains of Saxony , 41 in order that the 
dead man, that is, his soul, may not And the way home or 
come back M , the floor is swept out thrice with a broom, as 
far as the door of the house, and in some places the broom i$ 
then hung up on a beam in the byre or stable.* 

In these cases the intention of sweeping the floor is clearly 
to turn the ghost out of the house. If there could be any doubt 
about this interpretation, it would be removed by the following 
instances. Among the Esquimaux on the lower Yukon 
river in Alaska, 44 the housemates of the deceased must 
remain in their accustomed places in the house during the 
four days following the death, while the shade (the ghost, 
is believed to be still about. During this time all of them 
must keep fur hoods drawn over their heads to prevent the 
influence of the shade from entering their heads and killing 
them. At once, after the body is taken out of the house, 
his sleeping place must be swept clean and filled full of 
bags and other things, so as not to leave any room for the 
shade to return and reoccupy it. At the same time the two 
persons who slept with him upon each side must not, upon 
any account, leave their places. If they were to do so the 
shade might return and, by occupying a vacant place, bring 
sickness or death to its original owner or to the inmates of 
the house. For this reason none of the dead person’s house- 
mates are permitted^ to go outside during the four days 
following the death. . . . During the four days that the 
shade is thought to remain with the body none of the relatives 
are permitted to use any sharp edge or pointed instrument 
for fear of injuring the shade and causing it to become angry 

* J. A. E Kohler, Volk r brauch, Aberglauben , Sagen und andre alte Ueber 
he/erungtn tm Voigtlande (Leipzig, 1H67), p. 254. 

* P. Dreohsler, Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipzig, 1903 
1906), i 305 

* C. John, Abrrglitube , Sitte und Brauch tm sachstschen Erzgebirge (Ann» 
berg, 1909), p. 126 Compare K. Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche au 
Mecklenburg (Vienna, 1879-1880), 11. 95 ; A. Wuttke, Der deutsehe Volksaber 
glaube 1 (Berlin, 1869), p 435, §737 ; P. Sarton, Sitte und Brauch (Leipzif 
1910 -1914), i. 144 ; K- Samter, Geburt , Hochzeit , und Tod (Leipzig und Berlin. 
1911), pp. 30-33 (who correctly explains and illustrates the Roman custom). 
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and bring misfortune upon them.” 1 * * * * * * Again, on the third, 
sixth, ninth, and fortieth days after a funeral the old Prussians 
and Lithuanians used to prepare a meal, to which, standing 
at the door, they invited the soul of the deceased At these 
meals they sat silent at the table and used no knives, and the 
women who served up the food were also without knives. 
If any morsels fell from the table they were left lying there 
for the poor lonely souls that had no living kinsfolk or friends 
to bid them to a feast. " When the meal is over, the priest 
arises and sweeps the house with a broom, and casts out the 
souls of the dead with the dust, as if they were fleas, and 
prays in these words that they would retire from the house : 
eh Pily dueisse : nu wen } nu wen : that is, ‘ Ye have eaten 
and drunk, dear souls, go forth, go forth 8 From these 
examples it is obvious that the souls of the dead are regarded 
as material things which can occupy space, be cut with 
knives, and be swept out of the house like fleas with the dust. 
I'he reason why on these occasions the old Prussians and 
Lithuanians did not use knives is explained by the parallel 
custom of the Esquimaux, who abstain from the use of all 
sharp implements from a fear c>f hurting the ghost. 

In the Chinese province of Kan-su, as soon after a death 
as possible, an exorcist is fetched to perform a ceremony 
called 11 driving out the strong breath of the deceased 
He sweeps the corpse in all directions with a broom made of 
yellow paper for the purpose of getting hold of the breath of 
the dead. Having secured it, he sweeps the house from top 
to bottom. Then holding aloft the b^oom he runs to the 
pagoda where the soul of the dead man or woman is to be 
judged. As he runs, he crie^ that he is “ driving out the 
strong breath of the deceased ”, and all the people who 
hear the cry repeat it and flee away, believing that if they 

1 E. W. Nelson, 44 The Eskimo about Bering Strait", Eighteenth Annual 

faport of the American Bureau of Ethnology , 1*96-1897, Part I. (Washington, 

'V*) p.315. 

1 Jo Meletius (Maeletius, Menecius,, 44 De rdigione et sacrifkiis veterum 

jssorum", in De Russorum Muscovttarum et Tartarorum religxont , saert- 

u nuptiarum, funerum ntu (Spirae libera civitate, 1582), p. 263 ; reprinted 
lr< v nptores rerum Livonicarum , vol. li (Riga and Leipzig, 1848) pp. 391 sq. 

s ' * iurther my paper 44 On certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the primitive 
, Huory of the Soul ", Journal of the Anthropological Institute , xv. (1886) 

I'P 66 sq. 
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were to encounter this breath, it would be the death of them 1 
Here 11 the strong breath of the deceased ” is clearly to al, 
intents and purposes the ghost, who is mopped up by th< 
exorcist and carried in his mop or broom to his destination 
in the pagoda. 

Among the Ibibio of Southern Nigeria, when a ghoM 
persistently intrudes on a house, an exorcist is sent for t« 
turn him out. With a burning brand in one hand and a broon 
in the other he goes into every room and every corner of tbi 
house, crying, “ Go forth ! ” while at the same time he beat 
the air with the broom and the burning brand . 2 

The officer who at Rome swept out the house after , 
death is railed by Ovid a lictor He was probably the lictoi 
of the Flarnon Dialis, for we know that the Flatnen Dialr 
had a lictor who assisted him in the discharge of his saent 
duties .' 1 The priest was himself much too high and might\ 
a person to go about sweeping ghosts out of houses vutl 
a broom, but he could have no scruple about delegating 
the unpleasant duty to his humble subordinate. It is trui 
that in one passage Horace speaks of an undertaker’s met 
as “ black Motors ”, 4 which might lead us to suppose that r 
was the undertaker’s man who swept out the ghost after h* 
had carried out the corpse to the grave or the pyre ; bu 
probably Horace only list'd the expression “black Motor*’ 
in a poetical sense for the men who followed this dolcfu 
profession, and whose proper name was perhaps libitinaru 
“ votaries of Lihitina ”, the goddess of funerals . 5 

'This interpretation of the Roman custom observed aft » 1 
a death is confirmed by a parallel Roman custom which wa 
performed to protect women from the attacks of the gut 
Silvamis, who used to try to enter the lying-in chamber !>' 
night and harass the poor mother in her weak state. T 
keep the unwelcome intruder out, three men marched rouru 
the house, armed respectively with an axe, a javelin, and 

1 J. I )ols, " La Yu < hmouse dans la provuu c dc Kan-&ou ", Anthropo\* * ' 
(igiS 1010) p. 730 

1 1 *. Amauiy Talbot, Life tn Southern Nigeria (London, 1923), p- H 1 

* Fc.stus, f r. “ Maminius lictor", p 82 cd. Lindsay; Plutarch, 

Rom. l (3. 

4 Horace, hpist . i 7, 6. 

4 Seneca, De beneficus, vi. 38. 4, “ Designator es et hbxtmarios 
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uroom ; the first smote the threshold with his axe, the 
*cond stabbed it with his javelin, and the third swept it 
with his broom. In these circumstances it was physically 
impossible for the deity to pass the doorway, and the newly 
fithvcred woman was consequently safe 1 

The spelt and salt which the lictor used m purifying the 
1.0 use arc also in favour of the view that the occasion of 
the purification was a death ; for these were precise!' the 
■ tii rings made to the souls of the dead . 2 * Hut they weie also 
», flf<*rrd to the Penates , 5 * and* to the uncanny powers that 
made their presence felt by night . 4 Salt was a regular 
1* giedient in the purificatory offerings of Greek ritual, *• ami 
c ha\c seen that it is still used in Germany to purifv a 
‘.min after a death . 8 

II. 24. The same name is given to the bough, which, 
cut from a pure tree, wreaths with its leaves the holy brows of 

priests. - -There is some doubt as to the particular sort of tree 
uimli Ovid here tells us was used to make wreaths for priests, 
i rom the mention of a twig of pine tw r o lines below we might 
t , aurally infer that the tree w as a pine, but the reading in that 
’us-^ige is somewhat doubtful. W reaths of trees of various 
"His, including particularly the laurel, the olive, and the 
* \ * tie, were worn by priests and other persons engaged in 
Mvied rites , 7 but among the trees used for this purpose 1 
•i*» not remember to have met with the pine, though crowns 
'• ade of pine-twigs were at certain tunes, not always, the 
' uuid of victors in the* Isthmian games * It has sometimes 
thought that the tree was a lain el, because tin* doors 

* the flamens and of the Sacrificial King were 1 decorated 
Mth laurel branches ; 9 but it does not follow that their 
‘.ids were so adorned. A twig of olive was attached to the 

* nited cap w T hich the Flamen Dialis wore . 10 The Flaminica, 

1 \ugustme, De civitate Dei, vi. 9. 2 l Kul. f 11 535 5 ]>> 

1 lb>ra<e, Odes, m. 23. 19 20. * Tibullus, 111 4. u \q. 

( l* merit of Alexandria, Strom. \ii 4, j*. .H43 ed Potter , Tbcorntus, 

u- 0 Above, p j 7<j 

I Koc hling, De coronarum apud antutuo\ a atque u\u ((*n ssen, 1914), 

* ,>sq 

* bausanias, viii. 48. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Khodjus, in. 1240, 

f id. Sat Hist. xv. 36. See my note on Pausumus, 11. I. 3 (vol. in p 4). 

* { bul, Fasti, iii. 137-139. 

l<i 1 '‘stus, s.v. “ Albogalcrus ", p 9 cd. Lindsay. 
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the wife of the Flamen Dialis, had a twig of a lucky tree 
( arbor f*tix) attached to the blue or purple kerchief (Hca) 
which she wore on her head at»sacrifices ; 1 according to the 
accurate Servius, the twig was cut from a pomegranate tree 
and bent into the form of a bow or circle, the two ends 
being tied together with white wool. 1 It is possible that in 
the present passage of Ovid “ a pure tree ” is used in the 
general sense of a lucky one (Jelix ) without reference to any 
particular species. According to Cato, lucky trees were 
those which bore fruit, unlucky trees were those which did 
not. 0 However, the pontiffs, who ought to know, drew 
a different distinction between lucky and unlucky trees 
according to the colour of the fruit they bore ; trees 
that bore white fruit were lucky, trees that bore black 
fruit were unlucky and devoted to the infernal gods. Thus 
a fig-tree was lucky or unlucky according as its figs wen- 
white or black. Hence blackberry bushes were used to 
burn any portentous and ill-omened objects or persons. 1 
Thus when in the year 136 B,C. a maid-servant gave birth 
to a boy with four feet, four hands, four eyes, and four ears, 
the soothsayers directed that he should be burned, and 
burned he was and his ashes thrown into the sea. 5 Again, 
in the very next year an owl was heard to hoot on the Capitol 
and afterwards all about the city. A price was put on the 
head of the ill-omened bird, and a bird-catcher succeeded in 
catching it. The owl was burned and its ashes scattered on 
the Tiber. 6 We are not informed, but may safely conjecture, 
that wood of an unlucky tree was used to burn the unlutk\ 
boy and the unlucky owl. And when a man was hanged, it 
was naturally from the bough of an unlucky tree, or from a 
gallows made of its wood, that, with his head muffled up, 
he was swung off. 7 

If we were to adopt Heinsius's conjecture spirua for pint* 

1 Aldus ( idhus. x, 15 28 As 10 the run see Fvstus, s. 7 *. 41 Rii«i”, pp 
369 id i.mcisav. 

* Servius, on Virgil, Afn. iv 137. 

* Frstus, j v. “ Felice* ”, p. 81 cd Lindsay. Compare Pliny, Xat Hut 
xvi. 108. 

* Macrobius, Saturn tii. 20 (11. 16) 2-3 

* Julius Obscquen*. PrnJn* 2 5, p. 158 ed. Rossbuih 

1 Julius Obsequens, i'rodtg. 20. p 139 ed. Rossbach. 

7 Cicero, Pro Kabtrto, 4. 13, *' Caput obnubito, arbort tn/tiui susptmdtta " 
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in line a8 f and suppose that the twig of thorn (sptma virga) 
there referred to is identical with the bough mentioned in the 
present line, we should be driven to conclude that Roman 
priests wore crowns of thorns, which is very unlikely ; for 
though thorns are potent to repel witches and other uncanny 
beings, as Ovid was well aware, 1 they are apt to wound the 
brows that wear them* 

II. 30. in the time of our unshorn forefathers.— The ancient 
Romans wore their beards ; the Romans of Ovid’s time 
thaved them. Hence Roman poets of the Augustan age 
applied the epithet unshorn to the men of old to indicate 
their antiquity. 1 * The fashion of clean-shaving was in tub 
\ogue still earlier in the time of Cicero and Julius Caesar, 
us we can see by the busts of these great men. Cicero 
speaks of “ the bearded men M of anrient days 1 It is said 
that barbers were first introduced into Italy from Sicily in 
*oo B.C., and that the first man to shave daily was Scipio 
■Vfncanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. 4 * 

II. 31. the Luperci purify the ground with strips of hide. — 
1 his quaint ceremony is discussed by Ovid later on in the 
present book. 6 According to Servius, the ancients applied the 
term februutn to the goat’s skin which the Luperci em- 
ployed in their rites, 8 and Ovid seems to imply the same 
thing m this passage. 

II 33. after that peace-offerings have been made at the 

graves. —These offerings to the dead were among the most 
important rites observed in the month of February. Ovid 
describes them later on. 7 

II 3;. Our sires believed that every sin and every cause 
of ill could be wiped out by rites of purgation. Greece set 
the example. — In the following passage, as the examples 
uted by him prove, Ovid had chiefly in mind Greek rites 
purification for homicide. Many instances of such rites 
cur in legends of the heroic age, but the custom seems 

1 Ovid, Fasti, v» 129, with the note, 165 

Ovid, Fasti, vi 264 (applied to Numa) , Horace Ode< 11 15 11 (of Cato), 

1 1* illus, 11 1 ^4 

( icero. Pro Ststio, 8 IQ. “ I'num '•hquem te ex barbatts lifts, exemplum 

nr re tens, tmaqmem antiquifaits r 

' Pliny. A a/ Hist vn 211 

f Servius, on Virgil, Acn vm 343 


' < Kid ba\n, w 267 sqq 
’ Ovid, basti, 11 533 sqq . 
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for the most part to have died out in historical times 
Elsewhere I have adduced evidence to show- that these 
ceremonies are based on a conception of the ghost of 
the slain man as a powerful and angry spirit who seeks 
to take revenge on his slayer, but who can be kept off 
by rites which have the effect of interposing a sort of 
physical barrier between the slayer and the ghost . 1 Tbt* 
intention of the ceremonies was not at all to purify the 
homicide morally, but merely to preserve his life or hi* 
sanity, both of which were threatened by the attacks of his 
formidable, though invisible, enemy. The homicide was 
regularly banished from his own country, which he had 
polluted, and the ceremony of purification was performed 
for him by a foreigner in the foreign land in which he had 
sought refuge. Within historical times Adrastus, a member 
of the royal house of Phrygia, accidentally killed his brother 
and being exiled by his father he fled to Croesus, who 
purified him. In recording the incident Herodotus tells us 
that the Lydian rites of purification resembled the Greek - 
In Greek ritual the essential part of the ceremony was t« • 
hold a sucking pig over the homicide and to cut its throat 
so that the blood dripped upon his hands ; 3 for it was t h# 
hands rather than the heart of the slaver which were deemed 
unclean , 4 and it was they which were purified by the blood 
of the pig. This form of purification is clearly depicted nn 
Greek vases, from which we learn that the person who 
performed the ceremony held the little pig in his right hand 
and a branch of laurel in his loft . 5 The laurel was regularh 
employed in ceremonies of purification ; with a branch of it 
the officiant sprinkled water on the person who was to hr 
purified . 7 In regard to all such rites, as I have observed 
elsewhere , 8 we may assume that the purification was originalh 

1 Folk Ion m tk* (>hl Tt'tament. i 78 *qq : Psyche \ /’</*£ 2 , pp 1 1 3 <>?</ 
The (u'hifn /».» uj^h. Part II. 7 aboo tht Path of tin Soul , pp 1 <>5 u/g 

* Herodotuh, 1 3 s 

* Aeschylus, FumtnnUs, 280 sgg , 44S sgg. , Apollonius Rhodtus n 
703*717, with the notes of the scholiast. 

* Herodotus, i. 35, ov natfapbi x«4>cu (of the homicide Adrastus). 

* See my note on Pausanins, ii. 31.8 (vol. iii. pp. 270-279, where the evident 
is collected) ; A. BaumeUtt r, PenkmAltr tirs klassttehtn Aftertums, ii. tltOx? 

* Pliny, Atf/. //;»/. xv. 13S. 

9 Clement of Alexandria, Strom, v. 8. 49, p. 674 ed. Potter 

* Psychs' s Task*, p. 117. 
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conceived as physical rather than as moral, as a sort of 
detergent which washed, swept, or scraped the ghostly or 
demoniacal pollution from the person of the ghost-haunted 
nr demon-possessed man. In short, the purification was a 
form of exorcism. This interpretation is confirmed by a 
ceremony observed in Car Nicobar for the cure of a man 
who is supposed to be possessed by devils. He is rubbed all 
over with pig’s blood and beaten with leaves ; thus the 
devils are thought to be washed and swept off like files from 
[he body of the sufferer. Th<* beating is administered by the 
fxorcizer, who at every stroke calls out, “ Here is a devil ", 
I lie packets of leaves containing the devils are afterwards 
thrown into the sea. 1 * Similarly the Greeks threw into the 
sea or a river the things, no doubt including the laurel boughs, 
that had been used in purification.* 

But Greek homicides did not always wait to be protected 
against the ghosts of their victims by a cert mony of purifica- 
tion carried out in due form after a longer or shorter interval, 

1 or in the meantime the ghost might be exceedingly trouble- 
some and dangerous. To guard against this contingency 
f hev sometimes took prompt measures to disable him from 
doing a mischief. For this purpose they cut off the extremi- 
ties of the dead man’s body and hung them about his armpits, 
in order, so they say, that hr may be too weak to avenge 
1 ih murder ” ; further they licked up some of his spilt blood 
and spat thrice into his mouth. 3 'I he advantages of this 
onkedure were twofold. By cutting off the hands and feet 
of his victim the murderer clearly prevented the ghost from 
inking him or running after him ; for how- could the ghost 
do so wdth nothing but stumps of arms and legs ? And by 
M * king some of the blood hr formed a covenant of blood- 

1 \ Solomon, “ Fxtrarts bom Dianes kept in (‘ar Nn obar ", Journal of the 
b thropological Institute, xxxn. (1902) p 22 7. 

Itomer, //. i. 313 sq ; Puusanias, mu 41.2; 1 *. Stengel, Du gnechische 
l 'uia/trrtumer a , p. I(>3 

Suidas, s.v. /wurxaXiff ttyrai ; Apollonius Khodius, iv, 477 * 479 * with the 
ii of the scholiast on line 477. The reason assigned for the custom is re* 
tv>rti *1 by Suidas. According to the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.r.) f 

murderer hung the extremities of hi« victim about his own (?) neck ; but 
“ ' '’atementof Suidas that he hung them about the armpit 
‘ victim is strongly confirmed by the name (jum \a\iot^eai) of this barbarous 
r' rr «. cdure. 
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brotherhood with his victim, who was thus morally debarred 
from retaliating, even if he had been physically in a position 
to do so Thus the homicide could feel quite safe, and would 
hardly need to resort to the saving efficacy of pig’s blood. 

Numerous cases of purification for homicide are men- 
tioned by Apollodorus in his convenient summary of the 
heroic legends of Greece. 1 

II. 39. Patau cleansed Actoridw.— Actorides is Patroclus, 
the friend and squire of Achilles. In his boyhood Patroclus 
killed a boy at a game of dice in his home at Opus, 
whereupon his father Menoetius took him to Peleus in 
Thessaly, who purified him from the homicide and brought 
him up in his house. Menoetius was a son of Actor ; hence 
Patroclus was called Actorides, that is, a scion of Actor. 2 

II. 39. Acastus cleansed Petau himself from the blood of 
Phocus. -The story of the murder of Phocus was variously 
told by the ancients ; but generally it was said to have 
been committed by the brothers Peleus and Telamon either 
jointly or by one of them single-handed. According to 
some authors, the murderer was Telamon alone ; but the 
more generally received tradition, followed by Ovid hen 
and in the Metamorphoses, laid the guilt at the door of 
Peleus. 8 Another version of the story had it that, after the 
murder, Peleus fled to the court of Kurytion, son of Actor 
in Phthia, and was purified by the king ; but afterwards, 
having accidentally killed Kurytion at the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar, he was again obliged to flee and this time took 
refuge with Acastus at lolcus, who purified him for this 
involuntary homicide.* The purification of Peleus by Eury- 

1 See the 1 ivlex to rny edition o I Apollodorus, vol. ii. p. 529, s.v. “ Purification" 

* Homer, 11 xxiii. 83-90, Apollodorus, in. 13. S; Ovid, Ex Ponto, 1 3 
73 j q. As to Actor, father of Menoetius, see Homer, II. xi. 7S5 ; Apollodorus 
l 9 16 

* Apollonius Rhodius, i 90-94 ; Apollodorus, iii 12.6, in. 13 1-2; Diodnno 
Siculus, n 72. 6 sq. (who represents the death as accidental) ; Pausama*. 
ii. 29. 9 sq . ; Scholia on Pindar, Ntm. v. 14 (25) ; Scholia on Euripides, 
Andromache, 687 ; Scholiast on Homer, //. xvi. 14 ; Antoninus Liberals. 
Transform. 3S ; Plutarch, Far all e la, 25; Tzetzos, Sckol. on Lye op hr on , 17* 
(vol. 1. pp 444, 447 e«JL Muller); Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 206-409; Ilygimo. 
Fab. 14. p. 41 ed lluntc ; 1 .at Untms Plaudus, on Statius. TAeb. ii. 113, vii. 344 
xi. 2S1. Compare mv note on Apollodorus, in. 12. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 57-39), where I 
have noted the various versions of the story more fully. 

* Apollodorus, iii. 13. 1-2; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds , 1063: 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 38. 
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tion (or Eurytus) for the murder of Phocus appears to have 
had the support of the old Attic mythographer Pherecydcs, 1 
and this version is accepted by Apollodorus, though not by 
Ovid. 

II. 41. Wafted through the void by bridled dragons, the 
Pharian witch received a welcome which she little deserved at 
the hands of the fond Aegeus. — The Phasian witch is Medea, 

a native of Colchis, in which flowed the river Phasis. Aectes, 
:h*' father of Medea, dwelt at the mouth of the river.* When 
her husband Jason took a second wife, Glauce, at Corinth, 
the jealous Medea murdered the two sons she had by him 
and fled on a car drawn by winged dragons, which her 
grandfather the Sun had bestowed on her ; thus she flew 
through the air to Athens, where Aegeus, the king, received 
and married her. 3 We are not told that Aegeus purified her 
for the murder, but Ovid clearly implies that he did so. 
However, according to another tradition, when Medea fled 
from Corinth for the murder of her rival Glauce, she left her 
sons for safety in the temple of Hera of the Height, but the 
Corinthians slew them on the altar or stoned them to death. 

1 o expiate this sacrilege the Corinthians long continued to 
offrr annual sacrifices in honour of the murdered children ; 
and seven boys and seven girls of the noblest families, clad 
in black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the 
sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been 
perpetrated. According to a scholiast on Euripides, these 
customs were observed down to his own time, but according 
tn Pausanias they fell into disuse after Corinth was captured 
and destroyed by the Romans in 146 B.C. 4 

II. 43. The son of Amphi&raus said to Naupactian Achelous 
0 rid me of my sin ”, and the other did rid him of his sin. — 
Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus, murdered his mother Eriphyle, 
because she had betrayed his father to death for the sake 
of the golden necklace which Aphrodite had bestowed on 
Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, as a wedding gift. Pursued 

1 Tzctzes, Schol. on l.ycophron , 1 75 (vol. i. pp. 444 sq r<L Muller). 

J Apollonius Rliodius, ii. 309-403, 1260 sqq. ; Apollodorus , \. 9. 23. 

4 Apollodorus, i. 9. 28; Ovid, Metamorph . vn. 391*403; Hyginus, Fab. 
*5 *q 

1 Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 6-7 ; Apollodorus, i, 

9 2H. 
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by the Furies of his murdered mother, who drove him 
mad, he wandered about till he came to the springs of 
the river Achelous. There the river-god purified him and 
gave him his daughter Calirrhoe to wife. So he took up 
his abode in the new land which the river had formed by 
its silt at the mouth. 1 According to a less mythical version 
of the story, Alcmaeon consulted the oracle at Delphi to 
learn how he could be rid of his madness, and the priestess 
told him that the only land whither the avenging spirit of 
his mother would not dog him was the newest land, which 
the sea had uncovered since the pollution of his mother's 
blood had been incurred. So he discovered the alluvial land 
formed by the Achelous and dwelt there.* Before he reached 
this haven of rest, he had blighted the ground under h»s 
feet ; a for it seems to have been believed that foul and 
unnatural murder has the effect of making the earth barren 4 
The sad story of Alcmaeon was the theme of tragedies In 
Sophocles and Euripides. 5 In speaking of Naupactiau 
Achelous our author is guilty of a geographical error ; for 
Naupactus, a city of Ozolian Locris, was separated from the 
Achelous by more than the whole breadth of Aetolia. 

II. 45. Fond fools alack ! to fancy murder's gruesome 
stain by river water could be washed away. — In all parts of 
the world water has been employed as a common, perhaps 
the commonest, instrument of ceremonial purification. By 
a natural confusion of ideas physical cleansing is supposed 
to involve a riddance of what we might regard as moral 
guilt, but what to men at an earlier stage of culture wear* 
the aspect of a spiritual danger created by ghosts or demons, 
who can be washed off or kept at bay by water. Thus, 
for example, in many parts of the world it is customan 
for persons who have been in contact with the dead at 
burial or otherwise to wash themselves or bathe immediately 

1 ApoUodorus, iii 6. 2, iii. 7. 5 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5-7 ; Hygintw, 
Fob, 73. Of these writers only ApoUodorus mentions the purification of Air 
maeon by Achelous. 

* Pausanias, viii. 24. 7-8 ; Thucydides, ii. 102. 5*6. 

* ApoUodorus, iii. 7. 5. 

4 Compare ApoUodorus, m. 12. 0; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus , 22 stf 
96 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 07 ; Folk-lore tn the Old Testament , i. 82 sqq. 

1 Tragicorum Grose orum Fragment a, ed. Nauck*, pp. 1 53 sq, t 379 > 

The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 68 sqq. 
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afterwards, apparently as a means of shaking off the 
ghost who may be following them or clinging to their 
persons. Even when mourners do not wash or bathe after 
a death, they often interpose water as a barrier between 
them and the ghost ; thus in many parts of Germany, 
in modern Greece, and in Cyprus people still pour out water 
behind a corpse when it is carried from the house, in the 
belief that the ghost will not be able to croa<- it. In ^hort, 
water has been employed both as a spiritual detergent and 
as a spiritual barrier . 1 The ancient Greeks, as Ovid here 
implies, made full use of water in ceremonies of purification, 
sometimes the water of particular springs was employed for 
the purpose. Thus the matricide Orestes was purified with 
the water of a spring called Hippocrene at Troezen * Near the 
Argive Hcraeum there was a running stream of which the 
water was used in purifications by the women who ministered 
in the sanctuary . 3 But sea-water was also employed in 
purifications. Euripides puts in the mouth of Iphigenia the 
saving that 11 the sea washes away all ills of men M . 4 Persons 
who were being purified for homicide washed their garments 
tn twice seven waves . 6 In Cos the priest purified himself 
with sea- water . 6 In Ceos on the day after a funeral the 
house was sprinkled with sea-water . 7 We read of women of 
[anagra who went down to the sea to be purified before the 
orgies of Dionysus , 8 and there is some ground for thinking 
that at Eleusis the initiated bathed in the sea or in the salt 
pools called Rhiti . 8 

II. 48. the month of Janus was of old the first, even 

1 J. (*. Frazer, 41 On certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the primitive 
^lfory of the Soul ”, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xv. (1886) pp, 
7 . sqq, The evidence there collected might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
lor the barrier of water see further E. Sarater, Geiurt, Hochxeit, und Tod 
fi np;ig und Berlin, 191 1), pp. 85 sqq. 

* Pausanias, ii. 31, 9. * Pausanias, ii. 17. 1, 

* Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris t 1 191 -1 193. 

1 ^uidas, t.v. dvo $it twrh kv^drw. 

* W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford, 1891), 

3 s - 

’ I httenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graeearum* t No. 1218; P. Cauer, 
ftrltctus Inscriptionum Graecarum *, No. 53* However, the reading 1 % uncertain. 
K ■'‘♦lier would supply 0a\[\ourjt instead of 0a\[a<r<n7]i 

k Pausanias, ix. 20. 4. 

* Aug. Mommsen, Teste der Stadt Athen tm Altertum (Leipzig, 1898), 
J'P 214 sq. 
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as now II if. — In this passage (lines 47 * 54 ) Ovid affirms 
that originally the month of Janus, that is, January, was 
the first and February the last month of the year, but 
that the Decemvirs brought together the two months which 
had till then been separated by a long interval, namely, of 
ten months. He apparently implies that the Decemvirs 
inverted the order of the two months, so that ever since 
February had followed January instead of preceding it. 
This strange statement is not supported or explained by 
any ancient authors and has puzzled modern chronologers. 
It is true that in the old Roman year February was the last 
month, but then the first month was not January but March, 
as Ovid himself had clearly affirmed in an earlier passage of 
his work. 1 * * Apparently wc must conclude with Ideler that 
in the present passage, oblivious of what he had written 
before, Ovid fell into the mistake of thinking that the month 
of Janus (January) must always have been at the beginning 
of the year because Janus was the god of beginnings. 1 

II. 50. Thy rites, too, 0 Terminus, formed the dose of all 
the sacred year. — The festival of Terminus (the Terminalia) 
feFl on February 23 : Ovid discusses it later on in this book.* 
The intercalary month was regularly inserted after the 
Terminalia. 4 

II. 53. Afterwards the Decemvirs are believed to hare 
joined together times which had been parted by a long interval. - 

As I have already indicated, Ovid seems to have sup- 
posed that in the old Roman year January was the first 
month and February the last, so that they were separated 
by the " long interval ” of the ten intermediate months; 
but the Decemvirs, on his view, brought the months 
together by making February to follow January immediately 
within the same year instead of immediately preceding 
it in the past year. The passage was differently interpreted 
by the learned editor Merkel, who supposed, if I under- 
stand him aright, that the 11 times which had been parted 
by a long interval ” were the last day of February and 

1 Ovid, bast*, i. 3Q, with the note 

* L. Ideler, Handbmk der malhematischtn und technischen CMronclogu* 

ii. 53. * Ovid, Fas it, ii. 639 sqq, 

4 See above, note on Fastt y i. 43, pp. 37 sqq. 
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the, first of March, which had been separated by a whole 
month when January followed February, but which were 
made consecutive when the Decemvirs inverted the order 
of the two months by placing January before February * 1 

An entirely different explanation of the present passage 
of Ovid has been suggested by the chronologer, Ph. E. 
Huschke. To render it intelligible it is necessary to make 
some preliminary observations. Apart from the present 
dubious statement of Ovid, all that we know definitely as 
to the measures adopted by the Decemvirs for the regulation 
of the calendar is contained in a brief notice of Macrobius * 
Discussing the question when the Romans introduced the 
practice of intercalation, he tells us that Roman historians 
variously referred the introduction of the reform to Romulus, 
to Numa, and to Servius Tullius, but that Tuditanus in the 
third book of his treatise On Magistrates affirmed that the 
Decemvirs, who added two tables to the ten tables of the 
laws (in 450 B.C.), made a motion to the people concerning 
intercalation, and that Cassius described them as the authors 
or originators of the practice of intercalating. However 
Fulvius, he goes on, says that the practice was introduced by 
Manius Acilius in his consulship (191 B.C.J ; but he is refuted 
by Varro, who quotes a very ancient law engraved on a bronze 
column in the consulship of L. Pinarius and Furius (472 B.C.), 
for in that law mention is made of intercalation. So much 
for the evidence of Macrobius. According to Plutarch, 3 the 
first who attempted to harmonize the solar and the lunar years 
was Numa. Calculating the lunar year at 354 days and the 
solar at 365, and consequently reckoning the excess of the 
solar over the lunar year at eleven days, he equated the 
two years by doubling the eleven days and inserting the 
twenty-two days as an intercalary month every second year 
in the month of February But Macrobius and the accurate 
Censorinus inform us that the intercalary month did not 
uniformly consist of twenty-two days but of twenty-two and 
twenty-three days alternately, and that it was inserted after 

1 K. Merkel, 44 De obtcuris Ovidii Fastorum ”, p. lxxvin (prefixed to hit 
*hlum of the Fasti , Berlin, 1841). His wurda are : “ Scilicet teinpora vers. 34 
i*nt dies prut. KV Febr. et Kal. Mart., spatium vers. 33 esl menstruum ”. 

* Macrobius, Saturn, i. 13, 20*21. 

* Plutarch, Numa, 17. 
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the festival of the Terminalsa, which fell on February 23, 
and before the Flight of the King (, Regifugiuni ), which fell 
on February 24J 1 Varro adds the further detail, that the 
* five days of February, which followed the intercalary month 
of 22 or 23 days, were not reckoned to February but to the 
intercalary month, which consequently comprised 27 or 
28 days alternately,* 

Now for Huschke’s explanation of the present passage of 
Ovid. A crucial question is, what are, in lines 53-54, the 
M times which had been parted by a long interval ” ? If we 
suppose! as seems to be commonly done, that they are the 
months of January and February, it is difficult to see how the 
Decemvirs could be said to have joined them together, since 
the two months always came together, formerly as the two 
last and afterwards as the two first months of the year. 
Huschke supposes that Numa, instead of intercalating a 
month of twenty-two or twenty-three days every second year, 
intercalated eleven or twelve days every year, and that the 
Decemvirs altered this arrangement by intercalating a month 
of twenty-tw r o or twenty-three days every second year instead 
of intercalating eleven or twelve days every year. Thus he 
might be said to have joined together the two intercalary 
periods ( tewpord ) which till then had been separated by an 
interval of a whole year (spat 10 distantia l on go)} This 
ingenious interpretation certainly gives a clear and definite 
meaning to Ovid's statement as to the change introduced by 
the Decemvirs, but it is open to serious objections. For, in 
the first place, there seems to be no positive evidence that the 
Romans ever attempted to bring the lunar year into harmony 
with the solar year by intercalating eleven or twelve days 
every year ; 4 and, in the second place, neither here nor else- 
where does Ovid expressly refer to intercalation. It is un- 
fortunate that w'e are so ill informed as to the legislation 
of the Decemvirs concerning intercalation. The eminent 

1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 13. 1 5, 20, and 21 ; Cen&ormus, De dte natal t, xx, 6 

4 Varro, Z>t Itngua Latina , vi. 13. Compare L. Ideicr, Hand buck dor math* 
mahsektn und technuchen C krone logit , ii. 57-59. 

• P. E. Husohke, A#r alte Jtomtschc jakr und setne Tage (Breslau, 1809^ 
pp. 52-58 

4 In a former parage (note on Fa\tt. 1 4^, pp 42 c qq ) I ha\e adduced some 
reasons for thinking that in former times the Romans did practise this sen 
system ot intercalation, but the \ics is not supported by any historical tcstiinom 
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chronologer, L. Ideler, believed that the Roman year continued 
to be purely lunar down to the time of the Decemvirs, who 
were the first to reconcile it approximately to the solar year 
by intercalating a month of twenty-two or twenty-three days 
rvery second year. 1 On the other hand Cicero ascribed the 
institution, or at all events the skilful use, of intercalation to 
the wise King Numa, 1 who in the legislative history of 
ancient Rome occupied something of the same position that 
Moses occupied in the legislative history or tradition of 
ancient Israel. 

II. 55. At the beginning of the month Saviour (Sospita) 
Juno, the neighbour of the Phrygian Mother Goddess, is said 
to have been honoured with new shrines. — Though in this 
and the following lines Ovid speaks of shrines and temples, 
we may safely assume that he is referring to a single 
temple, for he never hesitates to employ the plural ,4 temples 1 * 
templd) in a singular sense wherever it suits the metre to 
do so. 3 Under the title of Saviour (Sospes or, in the older 
form, Stspes 4 ) Juno was especially worshipped at Lanuvium 
in Latium. There her image was that of a woman clad 
m a goatskin, with the animal’s head and horns drawn 
over her head to form a helmet ; she wore shoes turned 
up at the toes, and was armed with spear and shield. 
In this quaint attire she is represented on coins of the 
Republican period and of the Emperors Antoninus Pius 
and Commodus, both of whom were born near Lanuvium. 
Mie is also similarly portrayed in statues and reliefs of the 
Imperial age. 5 The best known and most instructive type 

1 L. Ideler, Handbuck der mathematiscken und technischen CHronologit % 

i( 66 sq . 

a Cicero, De legtbus,\\. 12. 29. 

* See for example Fastis iii. 704 “ et tenet in magnet tempi a die at a fora M , 
win re templa refers to the temple of Julius Caesar in the Forum. For more 
• samples see note on Fasts, v. 1 (Vol. IV. p. 2). 

4 Festus, s.v. “ Sispitem,” p. 462 ed, Lindsay, “ Sispetem lunontm , quam 
sospttem appellant , antiqui usurpabant, cum «a vox ex Graeca videatur 
*mpfa, quad est outfit*' An inscription found at Lanuvium contains a 
^duration to Holy (sanctus) Hercules and Saviour {Stspes) Juno. See H. 
Bcssau, Znscripttones Lattnae Selectae, No. 9246, The form Set spit is also 
Uown from an inscription found at Lanuvium, which contains a dedication U> 
s *i\mur (Seispis) Juno, Mother and Queen. See H. Dessau, op cit . No. 3097. 

4 Cicero, De Natura Deorum , i. 29 - 82 ; E. BeWlon, Af annates de la Re- 
'Mque Romatne, 1. 434 sq , li 223, 2S0, 283, 3S0, 402, 488; J. Overlook, 
btuchische Kunstmythologie, iii. 160*164 ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
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of the goddess in this form is & colossal marble statue la the 
Vatican, which may belong to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
who, as a native of Lanuvium, was especially devoted to the 
worship of Saviour Juno and celebrated her on his coins. 
In this remarkable statue the goatskin is not only drawn over 
the head of the goddess : she is clad in it as in a garment : 
the skin hangs down her back : its fore feet are knotted on 
her breast and the hind feet hang down on either side of her 
below the knees . 1 On a bronze plate, which formed part of 
the foot of a candelabra, Juno is similarly portrayed with the 
horned head of the goat drawn over her head, its fore feet 
hanging on her breast, and its hind feet dangling at her 
ankles. On another bronze plate, which belonged to the 
same candelabra, Hercules is in like manner portrayed with 
the lion's skin drawn over his head, its fore paws hanging over 
his breast, its hind paws dangling at his legs, and its tail trail- 
ing at his heels . 9 The same curious collocation of Juno m 
her goat-skin and Hercules in his lion-skin occurs on an 
archaic amphora from Ccrvctri, now in the British Museum, 
and it appears also on a gold ring, and on a small bronze 
ornament of Etruscan workmanship . 8 In the skin-clad 
goddess and the skin-clad hero the advocates of totemism 
might be disposed to discover relics of a goat-totem and a 
lion-totem. But indications of totemism among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are too scanty and uncertain to allow 
us to lay much weight upon them. 

In the sacred grove of Saviour Juno at Lanuvium there 
was a cave or deep hole in which lived a serpent. Evc r y 
year on certain days girls brought offerings of barley cakes 
to the creature. When they entered the grove, they were 

dtr Rdmtr*, pp. 188 sq . ; Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs. van Buren), " Juno Sospiu 
of Lanuvium Journal of Roman Studies, m. (1913) pp. 61*72 

4 M tiller- Wicseler, Denkmdler dtr alien Kunst , iv. Plate v. fig. 63a; A. 
Baumcister, Denkmdler des klassucken A Iter turns , i. 763 sq., with fig. 818 
J. Ovarbeck, Gnecktscke Kunstmytko logic, lii. 161*163; W. Helbig, Fukrtr 
dutch die dffentlteken Sammlungen bias sucker Alter turner tn Rom 1 , i. p. 

No. 301 ; W. H. Roscher, Lexikon dergrtech. und rom . Mythologte , ii. 606. 

* MtlUei - Wiesler , Denkm&ler der alien Kunst, Part I. Plate lix. fig. * 99 ^ 
299*1 with text, p. 62 ; J. Overbeck, Gnecktscke Kunstmytkologie , iii. 163 tf . 
A. Baumeistcr, Denkm&ler des klassucken A Iter turns . i 763 sq. 

• R. Peter, in W. H Roscher’s Lexikon dtr grtetk. und rom. Mythology* 
i. coll. 2261 sqq , r.r*. “ Hercules*' ; Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs. van BurenK 
“ Juno Sospita of lanuvium Journal 0/ Roman Studies, iii. (191*' r ' r ' ^ ss 
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blindfolded ; f nevertheless, guided by divine inspiration, 
they walked Straight to the serpent’s den and offered him 
the cakes. If he accepted them, it was a sign that they were 
pure virgins, and the fanners prognosticated abundant 
crops that year. But if the girls were not virgins, the virtuous 
serpent left their offerings untouched, and ants came and 
carried the cakes out of the grove, thus cleansing the holy 
place from the defilement it had contracted On their 
return from the sacred grove true virgins were received 
with joy by their parents, but false virgins were punished 
according to the law. 1 On coins of the Procilian family the 
image of Saviour Juno, with her characteristic headpiece, 
spear, and shield, is represented with a snake standing erect 
m front of her. 1 No doubt the snake is her sacred and ora- 
cular serpent ; it appears also beside the goddess on Roman 
gems.® Since good crops were believed to be a consequence 
of the chastity of the girls, 4 we may safely infer that their 
unchastity was supposed to spoil the harvest. This accords 
with a widespread belief that sexual immorality, whether 
in the form of adultery, fornication, or incest, blights the 
crops and renders the earth barren. Pig’s blood is deemed 
a powerful remedy to restore the fertility of the soil ; but 
the guilty pair are often punished with death. Such views 
and practices are particularly common in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, but they also occur in some parts of Africa.® We 
do not know what the punishment was which overtook the 
unfaithful virgins at Lanuvium ; 4 at some time or other 
they may, like the unfaithful Vestals at Rome, have been 
buried alive. In both cases the intention was perhaps to 
surrender to Mother Earth the criminals who had blasted 
the ground by their sin. 

In 197 B.c. the consul C. Cornelius, in a battle with the 
Insubrian Gauls, vowed to build a temple for Saviour Juno 

1 Aelian, De Nature Animahum, xi. 16 ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 8. 3*14. 

1 E. Babelon, Monnmes de la Ripubltque Romatne , ii. 386. 

* Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir J. E. Sandy!*, p. 384. 

4 Propertius, v. (iv.) 8. 13*14, “Si fuertnt costae, redeunt in colla parentum, | 
c lament que agricola *, * Fertilis annus erit ' 

* I have collected evidence in Psyche s Task *, pp 44 sqq, 

* All that Aelian says is that the unfaithful virgin punished accord- 
ing to the law (ran 4 k rod rdpov Ko\di*rai ri/aw^air, De Nalura Ant m ahum , 
xi 16). 
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if he should succeed in putting the enemy to flight. 1 Victory 
crowned his arms, and three years later (in 194 B.C.) he paid 
his vow by dedicating a temple to Juno in the Vegetable 
Market (forum kolitorium).* But the Vegetable Market, 
where vegetables were sold in plenty,* was the most northerly 
of the Roman markets, lying outside that part of the wail 
of Servius which ran from the Capitol to the Tiber. It was 
divided by the wall of Servius from the Cattle Market (forum 
boarium ), which lay to the south of it. Access from one to 
the other was afforded by the River Gate (Porta Flumentana) 
and the Carmental Gate. The Vegetable Market appears 
to have covered the ground from the present Piazza Mon- 
tanara on the north to the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere 
on the south. Considerable remains of the travertine pave- 
ment of the ancient market-place have been found between 
these two points ; they extend for a length of about a hundred 
yards. Towards the southern end of the market-place, and 
on the western side of it, stood three temples, built close 
together and parallel to each other, all three facing to the 
east. Parts of the three are indicated on a fragment of the 
ancient Marble Plan of the city, and remains of all three 
are built into the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere. The 
central and largest temple was of the Ionic order, measuring 
about 100 feet long by 33 feet wide. It had six columns in 
front and was surrounded by a colonnade. Four of the 
columns and a part of the wall are standing, all built of 
travertine. The northern of the three temples was also of the 
Ionic order, with six columns on the front and surrounded 
by a colonnade except at the back. Seven of its columns are 
standing. The southern and smallest of the three temples 
had also six columns in front and was completely surrounded 
by a colonnade : five of its columns are still standing. It 
and the northern temple are built partly of travertine and 
partly of peperino. There are no traces of marble except 


1 Livy, xxxii. 30. 10, *' Consul principio pugnae vow's aedem Sospita* 

Iunoni 

1 Livy, xxxiv. 53. 3, where for Iunonis Matutae we should probably read 
Iunoni s Sospitae or Sispita* , whether Matutae is a fault of the scribe or of the 
historian himself. The form Juno Sispeta is attested by coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Commodus. See J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie , iii. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 146. 
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in late restorations. Hence all three temples probably belong 
to the Republican period. 1 * * 

With regard to the identification of the three temples* 
which in the absence of inscriptions can be only conjectural, 
the central and largest temple is believed to be that of Hope 
{Sp*s)i which was dedicated by Aulus Atilius Calatinus 
during the First Punic War (about the middle of the third 
century B.C.).* We know from Livy that the temple of Hope 
stood in the Vegetable Market ; at the opening of the 
Second Punic War, when Hannibal was on the march for 
Italy, the temple was struck by lightning, which the Romans 
took for an evil omen. 1 The temple was burnt down in 
213 B.C., but was restored in the following year. 4 It was 
again burnt in 31 B.C., 5 * and again restored by Germanicus 
m A.D. 17.® 

The most northerly of the three temples is thought to 
have been the temple of Janus, which was built by the famous 
admiral C. Duilius, the Roman Nelson, in the First Punic 
War. It was restored by Augustus and dedicated afresh by 
Tiberius in A.D. 17. 7 The day of the original dedication was 
August 17, the festival of the Portunalia. 8 

The most southerly and smallest of the three temples is 
believed to be the temple of Saviour Juno mentioned by 
Ovid in the present passage. It is true that according to Ovid 
the temple stood beside that of the Phrygian Mother Goddess, 
which was not in the Vegetable Market but on the Palatine ; 9 
but there is no evidence that there were two temples of 
Saviour Juno at Rome. Hence it has been inferred that 
Ovid was mistaken, and it has been suggested that he con- 

1 J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, 1 197-199 ; R* Landani, 
h'uws and Excavations of Ancient Rome, pp. 513 sqq . ; O. Richter, Topo» 
jrefJne der Stadt Rom *, pp. 192*194 ; H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom 

Alterthum , i. 3, bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen, pp. 507-514; S. B. Plainer, 
typography and Monuments of Ancient Rome 1 , pp 389*392 ; L. Homo, La 
h&ntt antique , pp. 211*215. See also note on Fasti , i. 257 (above, pp. 125-127). 

1 Cicero, De le gibus, fi.11. 28 ; id., Dc Natura Deorum, ii. 23. 61 (where 
apparently we should retdJjP** for the Fides of the MSS.) ; Tacitus, Annals, ii-49* 

* Livy, xxi, 62. 4. 4 Livy, xxv. 7.6. 

4 Dio Cassius, 1. 10. 3. * Tacitus, Annals , ii. 49* 

7 Tacitus, Annals, ii. 49. See note on Faiti, i. 257. 

4 C I.L. i.* p. 325 ; Aust, De aedibus saerts popult Romani , p. 1 5- 

* I.ivy, xxix. 37. 2, xxxvi. 36. 3*4. See note on Fasti, iv. 347 (Vol 111* 

»'l -4‘) sqq.). 
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founded the Phrygian Mother Goddess with Mother Matuta, 
who had a temple inside the Carmental Gate and therefore 
near the Vegetable M^cet . 1 * * * * * * On the other hand it is to 
he observed that the temple of Saviour Juno to which Ovid 
refers had vanished before his day ; he says expressly that 
it had tumbled down with the long lapse of time* But if the 
smallest of the three temples in the Vegetable Market is 
indeed, as modern scholars think, the temple of Saviour Juno, 
it can hardly have vanished in Ovid’s time, since not in- 
considerable remains of it, including five standing columns, 
of the Republican period exist to this day. Hence we must 
reckon with the possibility that Ovid had access to a tradition, 
otherwise lost to us, of a temple of Saviour Juno on the Pala- 
tine side by side with that of the Phrygian Mother Goddess. 

In the year 90 B.C. a certain lady named Caecilia Metella 
dreamed that the temple of Saviour Juno was foully polluted, 
and that a bitch had actually made a lair for herself and her 
litter under the very image of the goddess. She reported her 
dream to the Senate, and by the orders of that august body 
the consul L. Julius Caesar restored the sacred edifice to its 
pristine splendour . 8 It is probable, though not certain, that 
the temple so restored was the one in the Vegetable Market 
at Rome ; had it been the one at Lanuvium, our authorities 
would naturally have mentioned it. Thus when Julius 
Obsequens, in his collection of prodigies, records that the 
sensitive statue of Saviour Juno wept, and that drops of 
blood were seen in her temple, he takes care to mention that 
these portents took place at Lanuvium . 8 

II. 60. the far-seeing care of our sacred chief, under whom 
the shrines feel not the touch of eld.— In these lines Ovid 
pays a compliment to Augustus, who prided himself on the 
care with which he repaired and restored the temples that 
through lapse of time had fallen into decay and ruins 
In the Monumentum Ancyranum the Emperor himself 

1 Livy, xxiv. 47. 15, xxv. 7. 6. The explanation of Ovid’s supposed mistake 

wax suggested by Wissowa and accepted by Huelsen. See G. Wissowa, Hthgie* 

und Kuitus der firmer*, p. 188 n.* j H. Jordan, Topographic dor Stadt Ham 1* 

Altertkun i, i. 3, bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen, p. 46 n. ,u . 

• Cicero, Dt divtnaiumt, i. a. 4, i, 44. 99 ; Julius Obsequens, Pradtg. $ 5 * 

pp. 171 sq. ed. Ross bach. 

* Julius Obsequens, Pradtg. 6 and 46, pp. 152, 167 ed. Rossbach. 
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enumerates the shrines and sanctuaries which he had built 
or restored. 1 * * Hence Livy calls Augustus “ the founder and 
restorer of all temples”, 1 a phrase which Ovid almost 
verbally repeats in line 63. To the same effect Suetonius 
observes that Augustus M restored the temples that had 
fallen into ruins through age or had been consumed 
by fire V 

II. 67. Than, too, the grove of Halsmus is thronged with 
worshippers. — From a later reference which Ovid makes to 
this grove beside the Tiber* we gather that Helemus was 
an ancient deity to whom the pontiffs offered sacrifices ; 4 * * 
otherwise nothing is known for certain about him. Wissowa 
conjectures that he was a god of the underworld, and this 
conjecture would be confirmed if we accept a probable 
emendation of a gloss in Festus, from which it appears 
that a black ox was sacrificed to him. 1 

II. 69. At Numa’s sanctuary. — By this the poet means 
the temple of Vesta, which he believed to have been formerly 
included in the house of King Numa. 8 The view that the 
hearth of Vesta, with its eternal fire, was originally the 
hearth of the king's house, is probably correct. 7 

II. 69. at the Thunderer’s fane upon the Capitol. — Once, 
when Augustus was marching by night in Spain against 
the Cantabrian mountaineers, a flash of lightning grazed 
the litter in which he rode and killed the slave who was 
carrying a torch in front of him. In gratitude for this 
narrow escape the Emperor dedicated a temple to Thundcr- 
mg Jupiter on the Capitol. 8 The foundation of the temple is 
recorded by Augustus himself in the Monumentum Aney» 

1 Monumentum Ancyranum , iv, 1-8, p. 9J ed. Hardy, pp. 22-26 ed, Diehl*. 

1 Livy, iv. 20. 7, ** Templorum omnium condttorem ae restttutorem 

* Suetonius, Augustus , 30. 2. 

* Ovid, Fasti, vi. 104 sg . 

* Festus, s.v. “ Furvum ”, p. 83 ed. Lindsay, ” Furvum bovem, td est nigrum, 
mmolabant Etemo ”, where we should probably read Elemo with Merkel 
rather than Atemo with Mailer and Lindsay. See Merkel's edition of the 
Fasti (Berlin, 1841), pp. cxlviii sg. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus dor 
Ktmer*, p. 236 ; W. F. Otto, in Rhetnisckes Museum , N.F. lxiv. (1909) p. 464. 

* Ovid, Fasti, vi. 264 sg., Tristia, iii. t. 29 sg. Compare Solinus, i. 21, 
«hu says that Numa dwelt at first on the Quirin&J, but afterwards in the king's 
house (regia) beside the temple of Vesta. 

7 See below, note on Fasti, vi. 257, Vol. IV. pp. 181 sqq. 

1 Suetonius, Augustus, 29. 3. 
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ranum ; 1 it was dedicated on the first of September 22 B.c.* 
It is said that while the dedicatory service was proceeding, the 
thunder pealed, as if to signify the Sky-god’s approval of 
the foundation. 9 After Tthc dedication the Emperor often 
visited it ; once in a dream Capitoline Jupiter appeared to 
him and complained that his worshippers were drawn away 
by the attractions of the new temple. To pacify the irate 
deity Augustus pleaded that Thundering Jupiter was 
installed there only as a doorkeeper to Capitoline Jupiter, 
and to carry out the idea he caused a bell to be fastened to 
the gable of the temple, like the bells at house-doors, so that 
when a worshipper came to pay his respects to the deity he 
had only to ring the bell and inquire whether the god was 
at home. 4 The anecdote is instructive, for it shows how easy 
it is to multiply deities by the simple process of multiplying 
the epithets applied to them ; for though Thundering 
Jupiter was merely Capitoline Jupiter viewed in one of his 
aspects, he clearly showed signs of developing into a distinct 
and even rival deity, and thus naturally excited the jealousy 
of the good old original Sky-god, who feared to be super- 
seded by the upstart. The temple of Thundering Jupiter is 
represented on coins of Augustus ; it has six columns in 
front with the image of the god standing in the middle. 6 

II. 71. Often, muffled in clouds, the South Wind brings 
up heavy rains. — Columella noted that on the first of 
February the South Wind sometimes blew and hail fell.* 
Similarly he noted rain and South Wind on January 
sixteenth and twenty-eighth. 7 The South Wind (. Auster ^ 
was indeed notoriously a rainy wind. 8 However, in the 
present passage the reading is doubtful. See the Critical 
Note, 

1 Monument urn Ancyranum , iv. 5, p. 91 td. Hardy, p. 24 ed. Diehl 4 . 

1 Dio Cassius, liv. 4. 2 ; C f.L. t.* p. 328. 

• Dio Cassius, liv. 4. 2. 

4 Suetonius, Augustus* 91. 2 ; Dio Cassius, liv. 4. 2-4. According to Dio 
Cassius, the idea of attaching n bell to the temple was not so much to make the 
Thunderer a hall-porter as a sentinel or watchman, because sentinels and 
watchmen carried bells on their rounds. 

1 H. Cohen, Description kistorique des Monnmes frappies sous V Empv* 
Remain* i. (Paris, 1880) p. 88, Nos. i?8-i8o. 

9 Columella, De re rusttca , xi. 2.14. 

T Columella, De re rusttca , xi. 2. 4 and 5. 

• Virgil, Georg . i. 418 and 462 ; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 66, ii. 853. 
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II. 75- wo** that night, looking up at tbs dan, 

shall **y> “ Who» li to-day the Lyre, which yesterday shone 
bright 7 n ~Thus Ovid here dates the evening setting of 
the constellation of the Lyre on February 2. In an earlier 
passage of his work he had dated it on January 23. 1 Both 
dates, as we have seen, are wrong.* 

II. 77. And while he seeks the Lyre, he will mark that 
the back of the Lion also has of a sudden plunged into the 
watery waste. — Ovid appears to suppose that the con- 
stellations of the Lyre and the Lion set at evening on 
the same day, namely, on the second of February. 
Columella says that 44 the whole of the Lyre and the 
middle of the Lion ” set on the third of February,* This 
statement refers to the evening setting of the Lyre and the 
morning setting of the Lion. Ovid and Columella may 
have drawn their information from the same source, which 
may have been Caesar’s calendar, though Ovid dates the 
setting a day earlier than Columella. What star is meant 
by 44 the middle of the Lion ” and “ the back of the Lion " 
is uncertain. Ideler conjectured that in the original source, 
on which both Ovid and Columella drew, the star in question 
was designated simply as 44 the middle of the Lion ”, and 
that it was no other than the bright star in the heart of the 
Lion to which the poet has already referred. 4 In the poet’s 
time the star set in the morning twilight on February 6, so 
*hat he was only four days out in his reckoning. 44 The back 
of the Lion ” would thus be a poetical embellishment or 
blunder for 44 the heart of the Lion ”. 5 

II. 79 . The Dolphin, which of late thou didst see fretted 
with stars, will on the next night escape thy gaze. — Thus 
Ovid dates the evening setting of the constellation of the 
Dolphin on the third of February. According to Columella, 
the Dolphin began to set on January 30.* The statements 

' Ovid, Fasti , i. 653*654. 

* Sec note on Fasti i. 653 (above, p. 253). 

* Columella, De re rustic a, xi. 2. 14, “ ///. Nonas Feb, Fidts iota et Lee 
mtdtus occtdU ”, 

4 Ovid, Fasti, i. 655 sq,, with the note, 

4 Ideler, “ Ober den astronomischen xlufl der Fawti de* Ovid ”, Abkand* 

n der htstonsch -philolog . Klasse der Kdtxigl. Akadermr det It mensckajten 

Htrltn aus den Jahren 1822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1*25), pp. 15b tq. 

1 Columella, De re rustica , xi. 2. 5. 
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of Ovid and Columella are approximately true, for the 
true setting of the constellation at evening took place on 
the second of February. 1 On this point Pliny was much 
less exact, for he dated the evening setting of the Dolphin 
on the eighth of January. 2 

II. 81. because he was a lucky go-between in love's 
intrigues. — When the sea-god Poseidon (Neptune) fell in 
love^with the sea-goddess Amphitrite and wished to take 
her to wife, the shy goddess fled away to Atlas, and the 
sea-nymphs hid themselves. But the ardent lover, not to be 
baulked, sent out many wooers to seek and bring back the 
reluctant fair. Amongst these messengers of love was the 
dolphin ; and he, roaming about the Atlantic isles, discovered 
Amphitrite and persuaded her to return with him to Poseidon 
For this service Poseidon accorded the highest honours of the 
sea to the dolphin ; he pronounced him sacred and set his 
image in the sky, where it shines as the constellation called 
the Dolphin.® 

11 . 82. or because he carried the Lesbian lyre and the 
lyre's master. -Another myth told to account for the con- 
stellation of the Dolphin was that a dolphin had taken on 
its back and brought safe to land the Lesbian musician 
(" the lyre’s master ") Arion, when he was cast into the sea 
by the sailors, who would have robbed him of the wealth he 
had amassed by his mastery of the lyre. The story is told by 
Herodotus, from whom Ovid has borrowed it. 4 Accord- 
ing to yet another account, the constellation of the Dolphin 
was set in the sky to commemorate the escape of Dionysus 
from the Tyrrhenian pirates, who had plotted against the god, 
but had been by him driven overboard and transformed into 
dolphins.® The dolph a is said to have landed Arion at 
Taenarum, and there a small bronze group represented the 
creature with the minstrel on its back ; it was seen by 
Pausanias in the second century of our era. 6 In the later days 

1 ldclcr, op cit. p. 148 * Pliny, Nat. Hist . xviii. 235. 

* hratosthenes, Cataster 31; Ilyginus, Astronom, 11. 17; Scholiast on 
Germamctis, Aratea , 324, p. 424 ed. Ivyssenhardt (appended to his edition of 
Martianus Capelin). 

4 Herodotus, i. 23-24 i Hyftinus, Astronom, ii. 17. 

• Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 17. As to Dionysus and the piratea see Homeric 
Hymns, VII. To Dionysus, 

4 Herodotus, i. 24 ; Pausanias, hi. 25. 7. 
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of antiquity stories were told of dolphins which suffered 
boys to ride on them in the sea ; the sober Pausanias even 
affirms that he himself saw this marvel at Poroselene, an 
inland near Lesbos . 1 Similar tales of drowning persona 
brought to land by dolphins were told of Melicertes and 
Phalanthus. 1 

In Sainte-Marie de Madagascar, an island off the east 
coast of Madagascar, a story is told of a fisherman who once 
landed in an island w'hcre there were none but women. An 
old woman took him into her -hut and kept him there. But 
the thing got wind, and the other women came and asked 
the old woman, “ Did not a man take refuge with you ? ” 
No,*’ said the old woman. Next day the same thing hap- 
pened ; and the fisherman, hidden in a corner of the hut, 
hoard all that was said ; so he feared that sonic evil would 
befall him if he were discovered. One morning, as he walked 
on the shore of the sea, he perceived in a solitary place a 
huge fish : it w r as a dolphin. “ l ake me hence, “ said the 
fisherman to the fish ; “lam not safe here “ Willingly 
said the dolphin, “ but go and fetch some provender for the 
vovage The m«tn took some rice from the hut of the old 
woman, returned to the beach, and set off with the dolphin, 
fhe dolphin landed him on the island called Nosy-Borahy 
Saint-Marie de Madagascar). Probably the island was 
tailed after the fisherman, for they say that his name was 
Norahy. His descendants still inhabit the island. To thank 
the dolphin for the service it rendered their first ancestor 
they never hunt dolphins, never kill them, and never eat their 
flesh.* 

II. 89. at peace the chattering crow has sat with Pallas’ 

bird. -The bird of Pallas Athena wnus the owl, which 
accordingly figures constantly as her symbol on coins, 
wises, and other monuments of Athens . 4 Hence “ an owl 
’•> Athens 99 was a proverb like our “ coals to Newcastle ”, 

! ‘'igmfymg the sending of something to a place where it 
already abounded. In explaining the proverb a scholiast on 

* Pausanias, iii. 25. 7 ; Aclian, De Natura Antmalium, ii. 6 ; Aulus Gellius, 
v ’ ) 8; Pliny, Epist. ix. 33. 

* Pausanias, i. 44. 8, x. 13. 10. 

1 ( ' Fenrand, Contes pcpulaires m algae he s (Paris, 1893), pp. 145-146. 

* Prcller- Robert, Gruehisehe Mytkologie , i. 194. 
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Aristophanes remarks that u an owl to Athens ** was like 
“ corn to Egypt M or 14 saffron to Cilicia *\ He adds that 
the Athenians impressed the image of an owl both on their 
silver and on their copper coins, but he thought that the 
proverb referred rather to the bird itself than to its image on 
the coins. 1 On the other hand there was enmity between 
Athena and the crow, because the crow had brought her 
bad tidings, and she had forbidden the bird ever to alight on 
her great sanctuary, the Acropolis at Athens. 2 Hence it is 
said that crows did not perch on the Acropolis, and that 
between the rising of Arcturus and the arrival of the swallows 
the crow is rarely seen at any of the sanctuaries of Athena.® 
When the Athenians were fitting out their fleet for the fatal 
expedition against Syracuse, an innumerable flock of crow* 
flew to Delphi and picked the gold from the image of Athena 
which the Athenians had dedicated as a trophy of their 
signal victory over the Persians at the Eurymedon ; 4 and 
while the great Athenian armament was perishing under tht 
walls of Syracuse, crows pecked at the shield of Athena\ 
ancient image at Delphi. 6 Thus the crow and the owl wen* 
enemies of each other ; the owl harried the crow’s eggs by 
night, and the crow returned the compliment to the owl’s 
eggs by day. 6 So crows and owls were perpetually at war 7 
The opposition between the birds is also implied in th* 
ancient Greek proverb, li The voice of the owl is one thing, 
and the voice of the crow is another ”. 8 The idea of the 
enmity between the crow and the owl is not confined to 
Greece, but appears in the literature of India and Cambodia 
In the Panchatantra we read how the king of the crowds lived 
with his people the crows in a great shady fig-tree, and how 
the king of the owls lived with his people the owls in .t 
cavern which was his castle. Every night the king of th 1 

1 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds y iyj ; Diogenianus,6>«/.ii. 13 ; Gregorio 
Cypnus, Cent. ii. 11 and Cod. Afosq. Cent . ii. 64; Apostolius, Cent. v. 4 r ' 
Zenobius, Cent. iii. 6 ; Piogenianus, Cent. iii. 81. 

1 Antigonus Carystius, Htstor . Aftrab. 12. 

* Aclian, Nat . Anim . v. 8 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 30. 

* Pausunias, x. 15. 4-5. 

* Plutarch, De Pythiae oraeulis , 8. 

* Aclian, Nat . Anim. iii. 9 ; Antigonus Carystius, Htstor. Mirab . 57 t*’’ 1 

7 Aclian, Nat. Anim. v, 48. 

* Zenobius, i. 69 ; Diogenianus, ii. 16 ; Gregorius Cyprius, i. 39 ; Apostolius 
ii. 32 ; Paroe m iograp h i Craeci, ed. Gaisford, p. 10, No. 97. 
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owls used to come prowling round the fig-tree, snatching 
away and killing every crow he could catch, till all were gone. 1 
Thus we can better understand the entrancing effect of 
Arion*s music if, as Ovid tells us, owls and crows could listen 
to it in rapt attention without flying at each other. 

The epithet 11 chattering ” which the poet here applies 
to the crow seems to allude to a story told about the raven. 
It is said that when Coronis, a damsel beloved by Apollo, 
proved false to her divine lover, tidings of her infidelity were 
officiously carried by the raven to Apollo, who in his anger 
turned the bird jet black, whereas up to that tunc the plumage 
of the raven had been as white as driven snow. Ovid has 
himself told the story of the raven's unseasonable loquacity 
and called the bird a chatterer.* 

II. 91. Cynthia oft hath stood entranced. — Diana f Artemis) 
was often called Cynthia after Cynthus, a bare, rugged 
mountain, or rather low hill, in her native island of 
Delos. 3 

II. 95. Thence wending homewards, he took ship. — Arion 
had been travelling about in Sicily and Italy (“ the 
Ausonian land "), where he earned large sums by his musical 
ulent. At Tarentum he hired a ship manned bv Corinthian 
sailors to convey him home to his native town, Mcthymna in 
Lesbos. It was on this voyage, and apparently when the 
ship was off Taenarum in Laconia, that the minstrel had his 
famous adventure. 4 

II. 109. Such notes as the swan chants in mournful numbers. 

The ancients thought that the swan sang with peculiar 
^wetness at the point of death. 5 

II. 1 18. and bade him have nine stars. — The nine stars 
in the constellation of the Dolphin were thought to point to 

1 Ih. Benfey, Pantsc hat antra (Leipzig, 1859), i. 334 rqq , ii. 213. Compare 
Momcr Williams, Religious Thought and Ltje in India (London, 1883;, p. 329 ; 
^ B.istian, Die Volker dcs ost lichen Asicn (Leipzig and Jena, i 806 ~ 1871)* 

H 7 - 

* Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 531-632. Compare Hyginus, Astronom ii. 40; 
'•|>ol!oilorus, iii. 10. 3 ; Scholiast on Pindar, iii. 48 (Bocrkh). 

* Strabo, x. 5. 2, p. 485; compare Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 221, vi. 204; 

Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland (Leipzig, 1862-JK72), ii. 452. For 

^nthia as a title of Diana see below, lin 159 ; Metamorph. ii. 465, vii. 755, 
xv 537 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 28. 12. 

4 Herodotus, i. 24. 

1 Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. i. 30. 73 ; Ovid, Heroides , vii. 1-2. 
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the musical taste of dolphins, since nine is the number of 
the Muses. 1 

II. 119. that soul of thins, Masonides, which glorified 
Achilles. — By Maeonides our author means Homer, who 
glorified Achilles in the Iliad. Homer was called Maeonides 
either because he was a native of Lydia, of which an 
ancient name was Maeonia,® or because, according to a 
common tradition, the name of his father was Maeon . 1 
The historian Ephorus reported that Homer was a fellow 
townsman of his, having been born at Cyme in Aeolis, 
and that his father was a certain Maeon, also of Cyme, 
who seduced his niece Critheis and got her with child, and 
that going to wash clothes at the river Meles the damsel 
gave birth to Homer ; hence the poet was called Melesigencs, 
a name which he afterwards exchanged for Homer . 4 Else- 
where Ovid speaks of Homer as Maeonidcs , 6 and so doe* 
Statius . 6 Horace applies the epithet Maconian both to 
Homer himself and to his poetry . 7 In a well-known passage 
the blind Milton compares himself to “ blind Thamyris and 
blind Maeon ides ”. 8 

II. 122. This is the greatest honour that is heaped upon 
the calendar.- -This is explained by w r hat follows. It was 
on the Nones (the fifth) of February that the title of Father 
of his Country w ? as bcstow r ed on Augustus, and the courtK 
poet speaks as if this was the most honourable event in 
Roman history. 

II. 127. Holy Father of thy Country, this title hath been 
conferred on thee by the people, by the Senate, and by us, 
the knights. — This event is recorded by Augustus himself j 
in the Monumentum Ancyranum. He says : “ When I 
held the Consulship for the thirteenth time (in 2 B.C.), the 
Senate, the Order of the Knights, and the whole Roman 
people named me Father of my Country, and decreed that 
the title should be inscribed in the vestibule of my house 

1 Eratosthenes, Cotaster , 31 ; Scholiast on German icus, A rate a, 3*4, p. 4 l * 
ed. Eyssenhardt (appended to his edition of Martianus Capella). 

1 Strabo, xii. 8. 3, p. 572 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 1 10. 

4 Suidas,r.*CO*/wKif, p. 77 1 ed. Bekker; Vttarum Script ore s Grasei Mine**' 
ed. A. Westermann (Brumvjgae, 1845), pp 21, 24, 25, 27, 31. 

4 Plutarch, De vita etpoest Homert, i. 2*3, 

* Ovid, Tristia , i. 1. 47, ii. 377. • Statius, Sylv. v. 3. 150. 

* Horace, Odes , i. 6. 2, iv. 9. 5 sq. 4 Milton, Paradise lest, Hi- 35 
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and in the Senate-house and in the forum of Augustus 
under the four-horse chariot which was set up in my honour 
by decree of the Senate *\ l From the present passage 
of Ovid, confirmed by an explicit note in the Pracnestine 
calendar,* we lean* that the day on which the decree was 
passed was the fifth of February. According to Suetonius, 
even before the Senate formally conferrred the title on 
Augustus, it had been spontaneously and unanimously 
offered to him by the whole people. They sent a deputation 
for that purpose to the Emperor at Annum ; and when he 
refused it, they persisted in calling him by the title at the 
theatre and public shows. Jn the Senate the motion was 
moved by Valerius Messala. He prayed that the divine 
blessing might rest on Augustus and his house as the best 
means of ensuring the perpetual happiness and prosperity 
of the commonwealth ; and he concluded his brief address 
by saying that the Senate, in full accord with the Roman 
people, saluted the Emperor as the Father of his Country. 
Augustus replied with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“ My wishes have been fulfilled, Fathers of the Senate M , 
he said, “ and what more can I ask of the immortal gods 
than that they grant me to carry this your unanimous appro- 
bation with me to the end of my life ? M Suetonius, who has 
recorded the passing of the decree, tells us that he has reported 
the very words both of the mover of the motion and of the 
Lmperor’s reply. Such an assurance is rare, perhaps unique, 
in ancient history. 3 

11 . 133. Romulus, thou must yield pride of place. —In 
the following passage (lines 133-144) Ovid institutes an 
elaborate parallel between Romulus and Augustus for the 
purpose of flattering the Emperor by proving how much 
greater and better he was than the first king and founder 
of Rome. 

II. 134. the walls thou didst give to the city were such 
w Remus could o’erleap. — Later on Ovid has described 
how Remus leaped over the rising walls of Rome and was 
killed for this mark of disdain. In the present passage 
'hnc 143) Ovid seems to lay the guilt of the murder on 

1 Monumentum Atuyronum , vi. 24*27, p. 161 ed. Hardy, p. 44 ed. Diehl*. 

* CJ.L. i. B pp. 233, 30a. * Suetonius, Augustus, 58. 
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Romulus himself ; in the later passage he shifts the blame 
to another. 1 * 

II. 135. Thy power was felt by Tathis, the little Cores, and 
Cae&ina. — Tatius was the king of the Sabines, and Cures 
was his capital. After warring with 4 Romulus and the 
Romans, he made peace with them, and the two peoples 
under their kings united to form a single nation and 
inhabited the rising city together.* The people of Caenina, 
a town near Rome, in resentment for the capture of their 
women, made a disorderly raid into the Roman territory 
But Romulus easily defeated them, slew their king with 
his own hand, and captured their city. 3 

II. 136. whatever the sun beholds on either side. — The 
commentators are divided on the question whether “ either 
side M refers to the north and the south or to the east 
and the west. The advocates of north and south quote 
Horace for the north 4 and Claudian for the south. 5 The 
advocates of cast and west seem to have less to say for them- 
selves. The question may be left open. 

II. 138. all that exists beneath the canopy of Jove is 
Caesar's own. - Literally, “ Caesar owns whatsoever there 
is under high Jupiter ” Here the name of Jupiter, th< 
old god of the sky, is used as equivalent to the name 
of the sky itself. Ovid uses the same phrase 44 beneath 
Jupiter'* (sub Jove) elsewhere in the same sense of “ under 
the sky 6 Other Roman poets occasionally employ the 
same phrase in the same sense. 7 The expression confirms 
the view that Jupiter was at first a simple personification ni 
the sky. The same is true of his Greek equivalent Zeus ; but 
it does not appear that the Greeks, like the Romans, used 
the name of Zeus as equivalent to that of the sky. 8 * * In the 

1 Ovid, Fasti , iv. 835 sqq. with the note. 

8 Livy, i. 11*13; Plutan h, Romulus, 17-19. 

• Livy, i. 9 10 , Plutarch, Romulus , 16 

4 Horace, Od< r, i. 22 10, 11 Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque\JupptUt 

urget 

1 Claudian, In Eutrop . ii. 242 , tl A us/rale latus ”. 

• Ovid, Fasti, ii. 2 99, iii. 527, iv. 505, Ars Amat . i. 726, ii. 623, Metamorph 
iv. 260. 

8 Horace, Odes, 1. 1 . 25 ; Claudian, Pancgyrtc on the Consuls Probinus and 

Olvbnus , 36 sq. 

• J. G. Frazer, The Worship of Nature , i. 57 sq. 
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present passage, by Caesar the poet means Augustus, and 
he name is to be so understood in many other passages of 
he Fasti } Horace in like manner often speaks of Caesar 
^hen he means Augustus.* It was in 43 B.C., only a year 
L fter the assassination of Julius Caesar, that Augustus (then 
)ctavian) formally assumed the name of Caesar in honour 
if his murdered uncle and adoptive father.* His mother 
md stepfather, with the daggers of the assassins still fresh 
n their minds, opposed the change of name ; hut the \oice 
»f fate was calling, and with a confidence which augured 
veil for his future, the young man spurned their timid 
■ounsels and chose the path of danger and glory that led 
,traight to empire. 4 

II. 139. Thou didst rape wives. — Ovid alludes to the famous 
ape of the Sabine women. In the early days of Rome the 
jopulation is said to have consisted chiefly of broken men 
vho had taken refuge in the asylum opened for them by 
Romulus. As the neighbouring peoples refused to give 
heir daughters in marriage to these ruffians, Romulus was 
>bliged to resort to stratagem to procure wives for his 
objects. So he issued a proclamation that he was about to 
elebrate solemn games in honour of equestrian Neptune. 
Many people flocked from the neighbourhood to Rome to 
vit ness the spectacle ; in particular the Sabines came in 
»roat force with their wives and children. When the games 
a ere about to begin, and the spectators were on the tiptoe 
if expectation, the young Roman men rushed upon them, 
angled out the likeliest young women, and carried them off. 
After some ado they succeeded in pacifying the damsels 
and so won brides for themselves. 5 Later on in the poem 
Ovid describes both the rape and the reconciliation.® 

II. 139. Caesar bade them under his rule be chaste. — 
Augustus passed laws to check adultery, to encourage 
t huj>tity, and to promote marriage. 7 The measures which 


1 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 1 5, 141, 637, iii. 7i<>> iv. 20, v. 588, vi. 455 * 646, 7 & 3 > i 
ompare Tristia, i. 1.30,1.2.61,66,93,104,1.3.5,85,86,1.5.40,1.9.24, n. I. 


\2^ t 28, 124, 230, 551, 560. 

s Horace, Odes, i. 2. 52, i. 6. 1 1, i. 12 
\ ttc. 

4 Velleius Paterculus, ii. 60. 1*2. 

* Ovid, Fasti, iii. 195 sqq . 


52, iv. 5. 16, 28, Sat. i. 3. 4, Eptst. i. 
• Dio Cassius, xlvi. 47. 

1 Livy, i. 9 ; Plutarch, Romulus , 14. 
7 Suetonius, Augustus, 24. 
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specially aimed at thus improving sexual morality were 
the Ltx Julia de adulteriu coercendis ai d the Lex Julta 
de maritandis ordinibus or the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea 
(the relations of these two latter statutes are not clear) 1 * * 
The legislation of Augustus on this subject appears to 
have extended over many years, beginning with his sixth 
consulship in 28 B.C,* In 18 B.C. he recurred to the subject, 
imposing heavier taxes on the unmarried and offering rewards 
for marriage and the begetting of children. In doing so he 
had to encounter many witticisms and sarcasms, for his own 
private conduct w r as far from being a model of the domestic 
virtues,* But the laws apparently proving ineffectual and 
the aversion to marriage growing to an alarming extent, in 
9 B.C. he increased the rewards for the procreation of children 
and sharpened the penalties for the unmarried state, though 
he allowed a year’s grace to bachelors and spinsters in which 
to repent and prove their repentance by marrying. These 
salutary measures appear to have been aimed particularly 
at the refractory knights, who had protested against the 
severity of the laws directed against bachelors and had even 
demanded their repeal. In reply to their remonstrance the 
Emperor summoned them to the Forum and there, after 
dividing the married from the unmarried, like the sheep 
from the goats, and remarking with grief and indignation 
how much the goats outnumbered the sheep, he delivered <1 
pathetic harangue on the blessings of matrimony and the 
curse of celibacy, which might have had more effect on the 
minds of his hearers if the practice of the preacher had been 
more in accord with his precepts. 4 In the Carmen Saeculart 

1 As lo these laws see J. Ortolan, J/ts/otre de la Legislation romatw 1 * 
(Paris, 1X76), pp. 293-297 ; Darembcrg et Sag ho, Dutionnaire des Antiqutto 
grtequts et romames , in. 2 . pp. 1149, 1 1 57 ; W. Smith, Dictionary i'} 

Greek and /toman Antiquities *, i. 29 sq., 11, 44 sq . ; Gams, Institution a, 
edited by Iv Poste, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged by G. A 
White uck (Oxford, 1904), p. 225. According to Poste (or Whitcuck), the 
Lex Julia dr maritandis ordinibus was passed in A.D. 4 and the Lex Papu 
Poppaea in A.D. 9, and as the provisions of the former statute were incorporated 
in the latter, the two are sometimes referred to as the Lex Julia et Papia. From 
Tacitus ( Annals , iii 25) and Dio Cassius (lvi. to. 3) we know that the Lex Papi* 
Poppaea was passed in the later period of Augustus's life. 

* Tacitus, Annals, iii. 28 ; compare id. u. 50 {Lex Julia de adulierns), u» 
25 {Lex Papia Poppaea). 

* Dio Cassius, liv. 16. 


4 Dio Cassius, lvi. 1-10. 
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composed in 17 B.C., Horace, himself a bachelor, prays that 
the legislation for the encouragement of marriage and child* 
bearing may bear fruit ; 1 * * and in a later ode he politely assumes 
that his prayer has been answered and the strenuous efforts of 
the Emperor crowned with success.* It is to these efforts 
that Ovid alludes in the present passage. 

II 140. Thou didst admit the guilty to thy grove.-- Ovid 
here refers to the place on the Capitol which Romulus set 
apart as an asylum whither all, bond or free, Roman or 
foreigner, who desired to escape from the arm of the law or 
the sword of the avenger, might flee and find refuge. The 
poet refers to it more fully later on, 8 * 

II. 142. Thou didst the name of master hear: he bean the 
name of prince. — There seems to be no evidence that any of 
the old Roman kings bore the invidious title of lord or 
master ( dominus ), which was applicable to the relation of 
an owner to his slave. Augustus never allowed the title to 
he applied to him ; 4 and when somebody addressed Tiberius 
in that style, the Emperor warned the speaker never to insult 
him again by such an opprobrious epithet. 5 * But Augustus 
allowed himself to be called by the title of prince ( [prineeps ),• 
which originally conveyed no suggestion of royalty, but 
signified no more than first, foremost, or chief, 7 in the sense 
m which Milton called Cromwell “ our chief of men *\ # In 
his private correspondence, before the outbreak of the civil 
var, Cicero repeatedly speaks of Pompey as prince ( prineeps ).• 
Even under the Republic tottering to its fall, in a letter written 
at the moment when Pompey was being driven from Italy 
by Caesar, Cicero could quote the remark of a correspondent, 
that Caesar desired nothing better than to live in safety with 
Pompey for his chief ( prineeps ) ; 10 and if we can trust 
Sallust, the same word had been used with reference to 

1 Horace, Carmen Saeculare, 17*20. * Horace, Odes , iv. 5. 21*24. 

a Ovid, Fasit , iii. 431 sqq. f with the note. 

4 Suetonius, Augustus, 53. 1. * Suetonius, Ttbenus , 27. 

• Tacitus, Anna/s, i, 1 and 9 ; Horace, Odes , i. a. 50, 

7 See for example Cicero, Ad Famtltares , i. 7. 8, iv. 8. 2. 

1 Milton, Sannti xvi. 

* C icero, Ad Famtltares i. 9. II, “ C . m autem in rrpub/ua Cn. Fompetus 

a set ” ; id. in. 11. 3, “ Omnium saeculorum et gentium prmcipts ". 

10 Cicero, Ad Atticum , viii. 9 4, “ Nihil malle Caesarem quam prituipe 

hinpeto sine metu vivere 
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Pompey many years before in a public speech delivered by 
a tribune of the people. 1 Again, when Pompey was dead 
and Caesar was master of the Roman world, Cicero, writing 
to a friend remarks that if Pompey had only listened to him, 
Caesar would now be eminent in civil life and a leading 
citizen ( princeps ), but would not possess the exorbitant power 
which he then had at command.* The title of prince ( princeps ) 
was especially bestowed on the chief or leader of the Senate, 
and it was apparently in this sense that Augustus first 
accepted it in 28 B.C.* 

11 . 143. Thou hast an accuser in thy brother Remus. — Here, 
as we have already noted, Ovid seems to follow the usual tradi- 
tion that Romulus had killed his twin brother Remus for 
leaping over the rising wall of Rome. Later on he follows a 
version of the legend more creditable to the founder of Rome. 4 

II. 143. Caesar pardoned foemen. — A few instances of 
clemency exhibited by Augustus at the height of his power 
are cited by his biographer Suetonius. 6 But they are insigni- 
ficant in comparison with the sea of blood through which he 
waded ruthlessly to the throne. 

II. 144. To heaven thy father raised thee. — Romulus was 
thought to have been raised to heaven and numbered 
with the gods at the intercession and by the agency of his 
divine father Mars. Later on in this book Ovid describes 
how r the ascension took place in a thunderstorm. 6 

II. 144. to heaven Caesar raised his sire.— After his death 
Julius Caesar, the adoptive father of Augustus, was raised 
to the rank of the gods, and Ovid here implies that 
Augustus (for by Caesar he means Augustus) was chiefly 
responsible for the deification. Suetonius says that the 
murdered dictator “ was among the gods not only by the 
voice of those who passed the decree but in the belief of the 
vulgar M . At the first games which Augustus, as heir to the 
deceased, celebrated in honour of Caesar, a comet shone fot 

1 Sallust, Htstor . iii* frag. 82 ed. Kritz (vol. iii. p. 290), 41 Pampeiun , tantat 
glorias adult sccntcm, malic print ipem volentibus vobis ess « quam tilts domtna 
Hams sottum 

• Cicero, Ad Pam t hares , vi. 6 5, “ Esse/ kic (Caesar) quidem slants /* 
toga ct pnneeps, st d tan/as opes, quanta j nunc A abet , non habere/ ”, 

• Dio Cassius, lm. 1. 3, vpitKfurot ytpovei at ( prtneeps sena/us) 

4 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 835 sqq v. 457 sqq, 

• Suetonius, Augustus, 51. 4 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 481 sqq> 
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seven successive days in the sky, and it was popularly 
believed to be the soul of the dead man on the road to heaven. 
Hence his statue was crowned with a star. 1 It was Augustus 
'then Octavian) who set up the bronze statue of Caesar, with 
the star on its head, in the temple of Venus, the divine 
ancestress of the Julian house. 1 He gave a less innocent 
token of respect for the memory of his benefactor when, after 
the capture of Perusia, he caused three hundred prisoners of 
noble rank to be sacrificed like beasts on the Ides of March at 
the altar dedicated to the deified Julius. 1 It is said that even 
in his lifetime Julius Caesar was accorded divine honours by 
the Senate, who dubbed him Jupiter Julius, voted a temple 
to his Clemency, and appointed Mark Antony his priest. 4 

II. 145. Already the Idaean boy shows himself down to 
the waist. — The Idaean boy is Ganymede, the cupbearer 
of the gods, whom popular fancy identified with the con- 
stellation of Aquarius or the Water-carrier, because in that 
constellation the stars were thought to represent a man 
standing with a jug in his hand and pouring water or 
wine out of it. 5 Ovid calls Ganymede “ the Idaean boy ”, 
because he was a Trojan, the son of Tros, 4 and Mount Ida 
rises near Troy. According to Virgil it was from Mount 
Ida that Ganymede was carried up to heaven. 7 In the present 
passage Ovid seems to refer to the morning rising of Aquarius. 

( olumella says that the middle part of Aquarius rises on the 
Nones (the fifth) of February and that the weather then is 
windy. 8 Thus his statement agrees with that of Ovid. Both 
mav have drawn their information from the same source. 
Now in Aquarius the star 6 may be taken to represent the 
middle of the constellation. Its true morning rising in Ovid’s 
♦ime fell on January 22 and its apparent morning rising on 
February 22. Thus Ovid and Columella adopted a date 
intermediate between the two. 9 

1 Suetonius, Divus Julius , 88. 1 Dio Cassius, lv. 7. 1. 

* Suetonius, Augustus, 15. 4 Dio Cassius, xliv. 6. 4* 

4 Eratosthenes, Cataster. 26 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii 2$. 

4 Homer, //. v. 265 sq., xx. 231 sqq. ; Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (No. V.), 
02 tqq.; Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2. 

7 Virgil, Aen. v. 252 sqq . r Columella, De re rustua, xi. 2. 14. 

1 Ideler, “ Ober den astronomisrhen Theil dcr Fasti des Ovid ”, Abhand - 
•**xcn der his tor. -philo log . K las seder Kdmgl. Akademie der Wnsensckaften mu 
Merlin aus den Jahren 1822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1825), pp. 16 osq. 
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In later versions of the myth, though not in Homer, 
Ganymede is said to have been carried up to heaven by an 
eagle or by Jupiter (Zeus) in the form of an eagle. 1 The 
subject of Ganymede snatched up by the eagle was a favourite 
one with ancient artists ; the best known example of these 
works is a marble statue in the Vatican, which is believed to 
be a copy of a bronze original by the Greek sculptor Leo- 
chares. 2 We know from Plautus that the same subject was 
often depicted in wall-paintings. 2 There was a legend that 
Etana, one of the early Sumerian or Semitic kings of Kish 
in Babylonia, was similarly carried up to heaven by an eagle. 
The legend is the subject of a long Semitic poem, and 
Sumerian seals of the early archaic period represent the 
eagle bearing Etana upward. 4 These representations re- 
semble some of the Greek monuments of Ganymede and the 
eagle. 5 It is possible that the legend of Etana was the 
source of the myth of Ganymede. 

II. 150. then is the time that spring begins. — Thus Ovid 
dated the beginning of spring on February 9 ; Pliny dated 
it a day earlier, on February 8, when the west wind blows 
and mitigates the rigour of winter. 8 

II. 153. the Bear-ward has thrust forth both his feet. - 
The Bear-ward is the constellation of Arctophylax (literal!) 
44 Bear-ward M ), which, following the constellation of the 
Great Bear in the sky, was regarded as the keeper of that 
celestial animal. When the larger constellation was regarded, 
not as a bear, but as a plough or a waggon (Charles's 
Wain), the lesser constellation following it was regarded, 
not as the bear's keeper, but as a ploughman (Bootes) or a 

1 Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2 ; Lucian, Dialog, deorum, iv. I ; Virgil, Aen. v. 
352 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 155 sqq. 

• Pliny, Nat, Hist, xxxiv. 79 ; W. Hclbig, Fiihrcr dutch die bjfenthchen 
Samm lunge n klassiscker Altertumer in Rom *, i. 249 sq. t No. 386; A. 
Baumcister, Denhmdler des klassischen A Uer turns , ii. 814, with fig. 891. As 
to other representations of the subject in ancient art see O. jahn, Archdologiseht 
Beitrdge (Berlin, 1847), pp. 12*41 ; M tiller* Wicseler, Denkm&ler der alien 
JTo»r/ # (G6ttingcn, 1854), ii. Plate iv. ; J . Overbeck, Grtechische Kunstmythologu 
i. 515 sqq. ; A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen A Iter turns , i. 581. 

* Plautus, Menaechmiy 143*145. 

* The Cambridge Ancient History , i. 366; id., Volume of Plates , i. ¥>, 
with figs, a, h, t y d. 

4 Compare M Uller- Wieseler, op. cit. ii. Hate iv. figs. 50a, 50 b, 50 f, 51, 5 **; 
516, with The Cambridge Ancient History , Volume of Plates , i. 40, figs, *, b, c, d 

• Pliny, Nat . Hist. ii. 122. 
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waggoner. 1 * * 4 * In each foot of the Bear-ward there is a bright 
star,* and it is to these that Ovid alludes in the present 
passage. Beneath the belt of the Bear-ward or between 
his knees there is a still brighter star, indeed, the brightest 
star in the constellation : it is Arcturus,* a name which in 
Greek is also equivalent to Bear-ward and is sometimes 
erroneously applied to the whole constellation, the proper 
Greek name of which is either Arctophylax or Bootes. 
Ovid dates the partial rising of the Bear-ward, including 
the stars in his feet, on February 1 1, and this appears to be 
correct, 11 because ”, according to ldeler, “ Bootes rises in a 
lying position, so that his legs appear quickly after each 
other ” But Arcturus, the brightest star in the constellation, 
did not rise at evening in Ovid’s time till sixteen days later, 
namely, on February 27.* Columella dates the evening 
rising of Arcturus on February 2 1 ; 6 Pliny, following Caesar's 
calendar, dates it on February 23 ; 8 hence both of them were 
a few days wrong in their calculation. 

II. 155. in the train of the archeress Diana one of the 
sacred band was Callisto. — The story of the Arcadian nymph 
or damsel Callisto and her transformation, first into a 
hear, and afterwards into the constellation called the Bear, 
is told elsewhere at greater length by Ovid. 7 The father 
of Callisto was Lycaon, king of Arcadia ; hence Ovid 
made Diana address her (line 173) as Lycaonis, that is, 
daughter of Lycaon. Callisto had by her divine lover 
Jupiter (Zeus) a son called Areas, after whom the Arcadians 
were thought to have been named. 8 The traditional descent 
of the Arcadians from a bear-woman (Callisto) through a 

1 Aratus, Phaenomena , 27, 91-95. 

1 Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8 ; Hyginus, Aslranom. iii. 3. 

1 Aratus, Phaenomena , 94-95 ; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8 ; Hyginus, 
Istrtmom. iii. 3. 

4 ldeler, ** t)ber den astronomischen Theil der Fasti des Ovid ", Ah hand • 
hnftcn der hister.-phtlolog. K las sc der Kdnigl , Akademte der Wu sense haf ten 

Herltn aus den Jahren 1822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1825), pp. 140 sq, 

1 Columella, De re rusttea , xi. 2. 21. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 237. 

1 Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 409-507. Compare Hyginus, Astrenom. ii. 1 ; id., 
177 : Scholiast on Caesar Germanirus, A rate a , 17, p. 381 ed. Eyssenhardt 
Upjvndcd to his edition of Martianus Capella) ; Apollodorus, iii. 8. 2 ; Erato- 
‘■'hrnes, Cataster. I and 8 ; Pausanias, viii. 3. 6*7. 

* Pausanias, viii. 4. 1. 
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son Areas, whose name, according to one etymology, was 
derived from the Greek arktos , " a bear ", l * * has been adduced 
in favour of the view that the Arcadians were a totemic 
people with the bear for their totem.* In this connexion it 
may be worth while to remember that Lycaon, the father of 
Callisto, was said to have been turned into a wolf immediately 
after sacrificing a human babe to Lycaean Zeus.* In the 
light of this legend his name, Lycaon, can hardly signify 
anything but the Wolf-man (from the Greek lykos , “ a 
wolf ") ; and if that was so, it furnishes a strong reason for 
interpreting Lycaean Zeus, the god who turned Lycaon into 
a wolf, as himself a Wolf-god, the adjective Lycaean being, 
like the name Lycaon , derived from lykos, “ a wolf M . This 
again is confirmed, if not demonstrated, by the belief that 
from the time of Lycaon onwards a man was always turned 
into a wolf at the sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus, and that he 
remained a wolf for nine years, unless in the interval he tasted 
human flesh, for in that case he remained a wolf for the rest 
of his life . 4 It is said that the man who was to undergo 
transformation was chosen by lot from a certain family, that 
he hung up his clothes on an oak, swam across a certain pool, 
and being changed into a wolf wandered away into the 
wilderness, where he herded with wolves for nine years ; but 
if as a wolf he abstained from eating human flesh, he returned 
at the end of the nine years to the same pool, swam across 
it, and being turned back again into a man recovered his 
human garments . 5 This belief has a close parallel in the 
fancies concerning were-wolves entertained by the peasants 
of the Black Mountain in the south of France. They think 
that certain men are fated to be transformed into wolves, 
and that the time for the transformation is always night at 
the full moon. When the time comes, the man leaves his 

1 Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’ApKdt. 

* Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 1887), ii. 211 xtfV- 
Compare J. J. Bachofen, Urrehgion and alte Symbolik (Leipzig, 1926), 1* 

148-150. . 

* Pausanias, viii, 2. 2 ; Ovid, Metamorpk. i. 216-239; Servius, on Virgil- 
Aen. i. 731, 

4 Pausanias, viii. 2. 6 ; Plato, Republic , viii. p. 565 D-B ; Pliny, Nat. Hut 
viii. 81-82 ; Augustine, De cixntate Det, xviii, 17 (citing Varro as his authority*- 
Augustine rightly derives the adjective Lycaean from Xwdt, “ a wolf”, 

* Pliny, Nat . Hist, viii, 81. 
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house by the window and plunges into the water of a spring, 
whereupon he is at once covered with a shaggy wolfskin and 
runs about on all fours, scouring the fields, the woods, and 
the villages, and biting the people and animals he encounters. 
At the approach of dawn he returns to the spring, plunges 
again into the water, leaves the wolfskin in it, and goes home 
to bed in human shape . 1 Similarly in other parts of France 
the were-wolf is said to plunge into a spring or a well, from 
which he emerges clothed in the skin of a beast . 1 It is a 
German superstition that a were-wolf must remain a wolf 
for nine days, or for three, seven, or nine years.* In view 
of the dose parallelism between the Lycaean beliefs and 
the widespread beliefs concerning were-wolves, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that Lycaean Zeus was cither a Wolf-god 
or a Were-wolf-god, and that the attempt to explain him as 
jl God of Light (from lyke , “ light ”) is erroneous . 4 

In the myths of Lycaon and Callisto the advocates of 
totemism might find reminiscences of two clans which had 
for their totems a wolf and a bear respectively ; and if they 
pushed their theory to its logical conclusion they might 
perceive a trace of exogamy with maternal descent in the 
tradition that the daughter of the Wolf-man was not a wolf 
hut a bear ; for it is the common rule of totcmic clans that 
a man must marry a woman of another totem, and that, if 
descent is traced in the maternal line, the children take the 
totem of their mother and not that of their father. Thus if 
Lycaon, a man of the wolf totem, married a woman of the 
hear totem, his daughter would take the bear totem from her 
mother and would be (like Callisto) a bear. Further, her 
daughter in turn would be compelled by the law of exogamy 

1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et Traditions des Provinces do Franco 
1 and Lyons, 1846), pp. 99 sq . 

* A. tic Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et Traditions des Provinces do Prance , 
W 157 sq. ; J. L. M. Nogu&s, I*es Moeurs d’outrefots en Saintongc et cn Aunts 
‘Sdintrs, 1891), p. 140. 

1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 1 , ii. 916 sq. 

* On this debated question see my commentary on Pausanias, vbi. 2, 6, viii. 

7 (vol. iv. pp. 189 sq., 385 sq.) ; L. R. Parnell, The Cults of the Greek Slates, 

1 4 i sq. ; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipzig, I 9 ° 6 )» PP* 8*10; A. B. 
* <>ok, Zeus, i. 63 sqq. (who argues in favour of the Light-god and against the 
^ oil -god). As to the were-wolf superstition see further The Golden Bough , 
VII. Balder the Beautiful , vol. i. pp. 3 ° 8 * 314 > with the references to the 
•iteraturc of the subject. These references might easily be multiplied. 
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to marry a man of the wolf totem, and her ton would take 
the bear totem from his mother and would be (like Areas) a 
bear. Thus the traditional relationships of the three genera- 
tions (Lycaon, Callisto, and Areas) correspond exactly to the 
regular relationships in two totemic, exogamous, and inter* 
marrying clans with maternal descent of the totem. But the 
resemblance may be no more than a coincidence. 

II. 191. Still Saturn's daughter frets and begs grey Tethjs 
never to touch and wash with her waters the Bear of Xaanalus. ~ 
In northern latitudes the constellation of the Bear appears 
to wheel perpetually round the Pole Star and never to 
set in the sea. This simple observation was often made 
by the ancients, 1 and they explained the phenomenon 
mythically, as Ovid does here, by the jealousy of Juno 
(“ Saturn's daughter ”), who grudged the honour done 
to her husband’s light-o’-love Callisto in being transported 
to the stars, and out of spite persuaded the sea-goddot* 
Tethys never to let the constellation of the Bear bathe m 
the pure and refreshing water of the Ocean. 1 Elsewhere 
Ovid has deserbed more at length Juno’s visit to Tcthy* 
and her spouse, old Ocean, and has reported the speech 
which the celestial goddess addressed to the marine 
deities on that occasion. 3 Macnalus was a mountain of 
Arcadia sacred to Pan ; from it the bones of Areas, the 
son of Callisto, were fetched in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle and buried in Mantinea at a place called the altars of 
the Sun. 4 Thus Ovid had special reasons for describing 
Callisto in her starry form as “ the Bear of Macnalus f \ 

II. 193. On the Ides the altars of rustic Faunus smoke, 
there where the island breaks the parted waters. -The temple 
of Faunus in the island of the Tiber at Rome was vowed 
by the aediles in 196 B.C. from fines inflicted on grariers 
who had appropriated more than their due share of the 
public pastures ; 4 the dedication of the temple followed 
in 194 B.<\ # From Vitruvius we learn that the temple 

1 Homer, II xvm. 4H7 489, OJ. v. 273-275 ; Aratua, Pkaenpmtna, 47 * 4 $, 
Virgil, Gft*rg 1 24(1, 0\ul, Mtlamprph xm 726 /f. 

* Hyginus, . lt/ri>Hr*t 11 1 . td , bab 177 

* Ovul \fttammpk 11 50.H 531. 

4 Pauwnias. Mil 9. 3*4, vm 30.7-8. 

* Livy, xxxui. 42 10. • Livy, xxxiv. 53. 3-4. 
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was sacred to Jupiter and Faun us jointly. 1 * * Fines exacted 
from graziers {fecuarit) for similar offences were on other 
occasions in like manner devoted to public purposes, such 
a$ the celebration of games and the dedication of golden 
jucnficial bowls to Ceres * the paving of a highway, 1 and the 
affixing of a gilt shield to the gable of Jupiter’s temple. 4 * * * 
I he crimes of usurers who exacted more than the legal rate 
of interest were similarly turned to public account For 
rumple, in 296 B.c. from fines paid bv usurers the aediles 
caused the footpath beside the Appian Wav to be paved 
from the Capene Gate ( Porta Catena ) to the temple of Mars ; 
further, from the same funds thev constructed bronze 
Thresholds on the Capitol, silver vessels for three tables in 
h< temple of Jupiter, and an image of Jupiter m a four- 
h< rse chariot, which they set on the roof of his temple, 
finally, they directed the making of a group of statuary 
^presenting the twins Romulus and Remus suckled by the 
she-uolf, and this group they set up beside the fig-tree, 
a here the infants were traditionally said to have l>eeii 
exposed. 1 It is possible that this group is the famous bronze 
'ffigv of the wolf and the twins which now stands in the 
i'aU/zo dci Conservatori on the Capitol 4 

II 105. This was the day on which thrice a hundred and 
khnee two Fabii fell by the Veientine arms. In the early 
• <urs of the Republic, when the Ktruscan * 1 tv of Veil 
a formidable rival of Rome, and its people used to 
‘urrv the Roman territory by then raids, the noble patrician 
of the Fabii volunteered to undertake alone the 
w fence of the country against the troublesome foe 1 he 
litmus offer was made in 470 H C ami grateful!) accepted 
the Senate. Accordingly the Fabii, three hundred and 
m number, marched out of Rome by the Carmental Gate, 
uni established a fortified post on the little river Cremcra, 
ffi'tn which they kept the Veicntines in check for two years 
Ihe m 477 b.c. the Veicntines lured the Fabii into an ambush 

1 \ iiruviut., 111 2. 3. 1 Livy, x 2* M 

1 1 w x 4; 4 * I-»w. XXXV 10 12 

1 v \ 23 11 12 A* to tho rvjHwnn of iht inOntu at lli< lij? Iff* Wf 

4 and Ovid. , La'fr 11 4 11 

" v mpare J. Carcopino, La /our* du Capital* (Paris, PP* 

v ’ '* h note on Fasti, 11 p 411 pp 17 * 
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and cut them off to a man. Such is the account of the 
heroism and the destruction of the Fabii given by Livv, 1 
whom Ovid closely follows in the present passage, reproducing 
in some lines almost the words of the historian.* Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus narrates the noble offer of the Fabii and 
their establishment of a fort on the Cremera in the same 
way as Livy ; 3 but he gives two different accounts of their 
destruction. According to one of them, the Fabii quitted 
their fort and set out for Rome for the purpose of offering a 
sacrifice incumbent on their family ; but, marching care- 
lessly as in time of peace and in a friendly country, they were 
surprised by the Veientines and cut to pieces. 4 The other 
account agrees substantially with that of Livy, and was 
preferred by Dionysius as the more probable. 5 

The statement of Ovid that the slaughter of the Fabii 
took place on the Ides (13th) of February creates a difficulty. 
According to the express testimony of Livy and Tacitus, 
confirmed by an entry in the calendar of Antium, the destruc- 
tion of the Fabii at the Cremera and the great defeat of the 
Romans by the Gauls at the Allia in 390 B.C. both fell on 
July 18 ; that day was deemed doubly unlucky, and public 
opinion was shocked when the sottish Emperor Vitellius 
chose that day for issuing, as Pontifex Maximus, a decree 
concerning the public offices of religion. 8 So far as the 
battle of the Allia is concerned, this date is again confirmed 
by Servius and the Amiternine calendar. 7 The coincidence 

1 I.ivy, li. 48-50. 

3 Compare Livy, ii. 40- I, “ Famih am unam subisse civitatis onus”, With 
Ovid, lino 197, “ Una domus vires et onus suserperat urbis ” ; compare Liu. 
ii. 49. 4, “ omnes unius gentis, quorum nemmem ducem spernercs” , with (hui. 
lint* 200, “0 quis dux fieri quilibet apius era t” ; compare Livy, ii. 49. 8, “ Injcln 
via, dextro rano portae Carmenlahs, profeeti ”, with Ovid, line 201, “ Carmcnl’ 
portae dextro cst 7 na proximo Iano ”. 

3 Dionysius Ihilicarnascn&is, Antiquit. Rom. ix. 15. 

4 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ix. 18-19. 

6 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ix. 20-21. Livy’s auount 
is summarized by Floras ( Epitome , i. 6. 1-2 cd. Halm), Aurelius Victor (A 
virts illustribus , 14), Kutropius (i. 16), Silius Italicus {Punic, vii. 39 sqq ), 
Zonaras {Hist. vii. 17). Compare Orosius,ii. 5. 8-9; Diodorus Siculus, xi. 53 fl 

4 Livy, vi. 1. 11 ; Tacitus, Hist. ii. 91 ; Fasti Antiates under July I s 
in C.I.L. i. a pp. 248, 322. 

7 Servius, on Virgil, Acn. vii. 717 ; Fasti Amiternini , in C.I.L. i. a P- 
According to Aurelius Victor {De viris illustribus , 23. 7), the battle of the Alto 
was fought on July 17 (“ die xvi. Kal. August.”), but this may be a mistaki 
of a copyist who wrote xvi for xv. 
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of the battles of the Cremera and Allia on the same day of the 
month (though of course not in the same year) is noted also by 
Plutarch, who, however, indicates the date somewhat vaguely 
as 14 about the full moon after the summer solstice M . 1 * 
According to Verrius Flaccus,* the sacrifice before the battle 
of the Allia was offered on July 16, and the same statement 
is quoted by Macrobius on the authority of the annalist 
Gellius and the historian Cassius Hemina ; 3 but the state- 
ment does not imply that the battle was fought on the same 
day on which the sacrifice was offered. On the whole it 
seems fairly certain that the two fatal battles of the Cremera 
and the Allia were fought on July 18. I low then arc we to 
account for the statement of Ovid that the Fabii perished on 
h'bruary 13 ? The most probable explanation seems to be 
that he confused the day of the march out from Rome with 
the day of the battle. 4 However, in his justification it has 
been suggested that the family sacrifice at Rome, which, 
according to one account, the Fabii had set out to perform 
when they were surprised and cut to pieces, was the Luper- 
ralki on February 15 ; for, as wc shall see presently, 5 * the 
Fabii formed one of the two colleges of Luperei who officiated 
at that ceremony. In that case February 13 would have been 
a natural day for the Fabii to set out for Rome. Mommsen 
inclined to adopt this hypothesis and so to follow Ovid in 
dating the battle of the Cremera on February 13, 8 though 
formerly he had accepted the date July 18, wdiich is vouched 
for by most ancient authorities. 7 Another suggestion is that 
the present passage of Ovid (lines 195-242) was intended by 
the poet to come in his seventh book under the date July 18, 
and that after his death it was found among his papers by 
t*‘s editor, who inserted it wrongly in the present place. 8 

1 PluUrch, Camillas, 19 ; compare id., Quacst. Rom . 25. 

' Quoted by Aulus Gellius, v. 17. 

1 M.icrobius, Saturn . i. 16. 23. 

* 1 h. Mommsen, Romische Chronologie (Berlin, 1858), p. 85. 

J fcee below, pp. 328 sq. 

1 Ih Mommsen, Romische Forschungen , ii. (Berlin, 1879), p. 255 note 4 *. 
1 oinpare L. Holzapfel, Romische Chronologie (Leipzig, 1885), p. 138 note ®. 

Th Mommsen, Romische Chronologie (Berlin, 1858), p. 26 note n . 

8 II. Peter, in his third edition of the Fasti , Part II. p. 28. As to the date of 

1 'ftttle of the Cremera compare A. Schwegler, Rdmtsche Geschichte , ii. 
TSn-752. The historical character of the whole narrative has been denied by 
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II. 201. The nearest way is by the right-hand arch of 
Carmentis’ gate: go not that way, whoe’er thou art: ’tis 
ominous. — Ovid here follows Livy, who says that the Fabii 
" set out by an unlucky way, the right-hand arch of the 
Carmen tal Gate ”, 1 The gate was also called the Wicked 
Gate {Porta Scelerata) t because through it the Fabii had 
marched to their doom . 2 Hence, too, as Ovid here implies, 
some people had a superstitious objection to going out 
by this gate . 3 The gate stood at the southern foot of the 
Capitol and took its proper name of Carmentalis 4 from 
the neighbouring shrine and altar of Carmentis , 5 whose 
legendary history Ovid has already related . 6 The gate 
afforded a passage between the Cattle Market (. Forum 
boarium) and the Vegetable Market (. Forum holitorium ). 7 

According to Gervasius of Tilbury, there was a gate in 
the walls of Naples of which the right-hand side was lucky 
and the left-hand side was unlucky for persons entering into 
the city. 8 It was a maxim of Pythagoras that you should 
enter a holy place on the right-hand side and leave it on the 
left-hand side.® 

II. 231. As a boar, hunted afar from the Laurentine woods, 
scatters the swift hounds with thunderous snout. — Ovid seems 
here to have had in mind a parallel passage of Virgil, where 
that poet similarly compares Mezentius at bay to a boar, bred 
in the Laurentine swamp, turning fiercely on its pursuers. 10 

E. Pais, who supposes that the story was invented as a parallel to the slaughter 
of Leonidas and the Spartans at Thermopylae. But this seems extremely im 
probable. See E. Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman History (London, 190c') 
pp. 170 sqq. 

1 Livy, ii. 49. 8. 

1 Festus, s. v. “ Scelerata porta,” pp. 450, 451 ed. Lindsay; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 337 ; Aurelius Victor, De vins illustnbus y 14. 5 ; Flurus 
i, 6. 2 ed. Halm. 

• Festus, j. 7/. “ Religioni ”, p. 358 ed. Lindsay. 

4 Festus and Servius ll.ee. ; Livy, ii. 49. 8. 

5 Solinus, i. 13 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 32. 2. 

4 Ovid, Fasti , i. 47 1 sqq. 

1 H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im A Uerthum , i. 1, pp. 237 sqq , 
O. Richter, Topographic dcr Stadt Rom 2 , p. 44 ; S. B. Platner, Topography am 
Monuments of Ancient Rome* , p. 390. 

• Gervasius von Tilbury, Otia lmpcrialia y herausgegeben von F. Liebreoht 
(Hannover, 1856), p. 16. 

• Jamblichus, Dc vita Pythagorica , xxviii. 156. Compare F. Boehm, D* 
Symbolis Pythagoreis (Berlin, 1905), p. 8. 

10 Virgil, Aen. x. 707 sqq. 
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Elsewhere Ovid himself has described Picus going forth to 
hunt boars in the Laurentine fields. 1 Hence there is no need 
to alter the text in the present passage* The boars of the 
Laurentine woods or marshes were indeed famous and are 
often mentioned by the poets, though epicures found their 
flesh not good to eat.* 

II. 237. the gods themselves took thought to save the seed 
of the Herculean house. —By " the Herculean house M Ovid 
means the Fabian family, for the Fabii claimed to be 
descended from Hercules ; elsewhere the poet alludes to 
the claim in a letter addressed to his friend Fabius 
Maximus. 4 The first Fabius is said to have been begotten 
by Hercules on a native woman beside the Tiber ; 6 according 
to one account, the mother of the first Fabius was a 
daughter of Evander ® The name of the family was some- 
times derived from fovea , “ pit ” or “ pitfall M , either 
because the meeting of Hercules with the woman took 
place in a pit, or because the family used to catch wild 
beasts in pitfalls, whence their name of Fovii, which was 
afterwards changed into Fabii. 7 The claim of the Fabii to 
he sprung from Hercules is alluded to by Juvenal. 8 

II. 239. for a boy under age, too young to bear arms, 
was left alone of all the Fabian clan. —As the Fabii long 
survived their reported annihilation in 477 B.C. and rendered 
illustrious service to the State in after times, historians 
had to account for the apparent contradiction. This they 
did by supposing that when the clan marched out to fight, 
a single boy, too young to take arms, was left behind in 
Rome, and that from him the later Fabii were descended. 
I his was the explanation given by Livy,® whose account is 
followed by Ovid and later writers. 10 The tradition in this 
form is treated with incredulity by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

1 Ovid, Metamorpk . xiv. 342 sq. 

' See the critical note on line 231. 

J Horace, Sat. ii. 4. 42 ; Martial, ix. 48. 5, x. 45. 4. 

4 Ovid, Ex Ponto , iii. 3. 99 sq, 

0 Plutarch, Fabius Maximus, 1. 

‘ Sdius ltalicus, vi. 627-636 ; compare td. ii. 3, vii. 35, 43 sq. 

Kestus, s.v. “ Fovi ”, p. 77 ed. Lindsay ; Plutarch, Fabius Maximus , 1. 

* Juvenal, viii. 14, “ JVatus in Herculeo Fabius lare ”. 

* Livy, ii. 50. II. 

10 Aureliug Victor, De vtris illustnbus , 14. 6; Eutropius, i. 16; Zonaras, 
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who reasonably enough points out the improbability that 
three hundred and six able-bodied men should not have 
left relations enough of both sexes to continue the family. 1 

II. 241. to the end, no doubt, that thou, Maximus, slightest 
one day be bom to save the commonwealth by biding time.— 
Ovid refers to the famous Roman general Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, who after the dreadful defeat of Cannae in 
216 B.C. retrieved the fortunes of his country by his 
cautious strategy, eluding all the attempts of Hannibal to 
draw him into a pitched battle, and protracting the war 
till the military resources of the enemy were exhausted and 
the Carthaginian army was compelled to evacuate Italy. 8 
Hence he received from his detractors the title of Cunctator 
or “ the Lingerer ”, 3 to which Ovid alludes (“ cunctando ”)in 
the present passage. In doing so our author followed the 
example, and almost the words of Virgil, 4 who in his turn 
reproduced all but literally a famous line of Ennius. 5 

II 243. Three constellations are grouped together the 
Raven, the Snake, and the Bowl. — The Raven and the Bowl 
( Crater ) are two small constellations at the back of the 
long constellation of the Hydra (Snake). The Bowl ( Crater \ 
is set about the middle of the Hydra ; the Raven is nearer 
the end of the Hydra and seems to peck at its coiling tail.® 
The following myth of the origin of the three constellations 
is told in substantially the same way by Eratosthenes, 
Hyginus, and the scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus. 7 

1 Dionysius lialicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ix. 22. 

2 As to this strategy of Q. Fabius Maximussce Plutarch, Fabius Maximus, 10 

3 Aurelius Victor, De vins illustribus , 14. 6 and 43. 1. 

4 Virgil, Aen. vi. 845 sq., “ Tu Maximus ille es, | unus qui nobis cunctamu 
rest 1 tuis rem 

5 Quoted by Cicero, De offiens, i. 24. 84 and De senectutc , 4. 10, “ l 
homo nobis cunctando restituit rem ”. Compare Scrvius, on Virgil, Aen . vi 84° 

a Aratus, Rhaenomena, 447-449. 

017)77 (the tail of Hydra) 5 ^ Kpi/xarai virip avrov Ke^racpoto. 
piAnxfl tnrtlpn KPIJTHP, 7 wp-dry 5 ? ivUetrai 
ftbuiXov K. 0 PAK 02 ovclprjv k6ittovti £oik6s. 

Ovid may have had these lines before him in writing the present passaip 
If that was so, the inkeirai of Aratus would correspond to the tacet (line 244) 01 
Ovid, thus supporting the MS. reading against Bentley's conjectural rnttt 
See the Critical Note. Compare the expression of Eratosthenes, Cataster. 4 r 
6 Kparijp Keirai iykfkXipivos wpbs rd yovara ttjs lla/rfdpoi'. 

7 Eratosthenes, Cataster. 41 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 40; Scholiast on 
Germanicus, Aratea, 429 (pp. 419 sq. ed. Eyssenhardt, appended to his edition 
of Martianus Capella). 
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In line 245 the poet has crowded many astronomical 
blunders into a short compass. Thus, in the first place, he 
makes all three constellations rise together on February 14, 
forgetting that the Hydra or the Snake, as he calls it, is a 
constellation which drags its slow length along about a 
quarter of the nightly sky and a considerable portion of the 
year. Again, even in regard to the small constellation of the 
Bowl ( Crater ) he has fallen into several errors. He says that 
,t is invisible on February 13 (the Ides; and rises for the 
first time on February 14. The truth is just the reverse ; in 
the poet’s time that constellation rose, not for the first, but 
for the last time, on February 14. Finally, he Says that the 
constellation rose at night, whereas on the contrary it rose in 
the morning. In point of fact, the apparent rising of the 
constellation at morning took place on February 8 and its 
true rising at morning on February 28. Thus the date 
assigned by Ovid to its rising coincided with neither of the 
actual dates, but fell midway between the two. Whatever 
may be the source of his error he appears to have shared it 
with Columella, who similarly dates the evening rising of 
the Bowl ( Crater ) on February 14. 1 

11. 263. you shall drink cool water from no spring until 
the figs upon the tree grow juicy.— It was said that to punish 
the raven for his delay in bringing the water Apollo 
(ommanded that every year, so long as the figs were 
rpening, no raven should slake its thirst ; wc are even told 
that during these days the throat of the raven is perforated, 
so that any water it might imbibe would all run out again. 2 
lhis absurd fable is fathered on Aristotle by the pseudo- 
Lratosthenes and the scholiast on Germanicus. 3 According 
u> Pliny, ravens are sick and thirsty for sixty days till the figs 
arc ripe in autumn. 4 

11 . 267. The third mom after the Ides beholds the naked 
Luperci and then, too, come the rites of two-homed F&unus. — 

1 < olumella, De re rustica , xi. 2. 20. As to Ovid’s astronomical blunders in 

pn sent passage see Ideler, “ Hber den astronoinischen Theil der tasti des 
'Hid ” Abhandlungen der histor.-philolog . Klasse der Komgl. Akademte der 
^ ustnsthaften zu Berlin aus den Jahren 1822 und 1823 (Berlin, 1825), p. 165. 

1 Hjginus, Astronom. ii. 40; compare Aelmn,Z>* Natura Ammaltutn A* AH • 

* 1 ratosthenes, Cataster . 41 ; Scholiast on Germanicus, Aratea, 429 (pp. 
41 ') ed. Eyssenhardt, appended to his edition of Martianus Capella). 

4 I'liny, Nat. Hist. x. 32. 
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Ovid now proceeds to deal with the Lupercalia, one of the 
oldest and most interesting, but at the same time most 
obscure and debated, festivals in the Roman yean In 
dating it on February 15 he is supported by a number 
of ancient calendars, including the Caeretan and the 
Maffeian. 1 2 Dionysius of Halicarnassus says loosely that 
the festival fell in February after the winter solstice.* And 
as the Luperci, who performed the rites, were one of the most 
ancient priesthoods of Rome, so they outlived all the rest, for 
they continued to celebrate their quaint ceremonies in the 
capital even after the establishment of Christianity. In 
A.D. 467 the Pope Hilarius sternly rebuked the Emperor 
Anthemius for suffering these clowns to cut their old 
capers to the scandal of pious folk ; 8 and it was not 
till A.D. 494 that the festival was suppressed by Pope 
Gelasius I. and converted into the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin. 4 

_ The priesthood of the Luperci included of old two colleges, 
the Quinctiales or Quintilii and the Fabiani or Fabii : the 

1 C.I.L. i. 3 * * pp. 212, 223, 310. 

2 Dionysius llalicarnasensis. Antiquit . Rom. i. 32. 5. 

* H. H. Milman, Htstory of Latin Christianity , Fourth Edition, i. 287. 

4 J . Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung ,iii. 8 p. 446, refer ring to Baromus, 
Anna/. Ecclesiast. (Ducat*, 1741) viii. 602 sqq. Besides the present passage of 
Ovid (lines 267-452) the principal ancient authorities on the Lupercalia an- 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis,</4n/f{wt7. Rom. ‘\.T>2. 3*5, i. 80. 1 ; Plutarch , Romulus 
21, Numa , 19 , Julius Caesar , 61, Antonius , 12, Quaest. Rom. 68, Hi ; Dio 
Cassius, xliv. 6, xlv. 30 ; Appian, Civil Wars, ii. 109 ; Varro, De lingua Latina . 
v. 85, vi. 13, vi. 34 ; Festus, s.rrv. “ Creppos ”, “ Februarius ”, “ Faviani ”,and 
“ Quintiliani ”, pp. 49, 75 sq., 78, 308 ed. Lindsay ; Livy, i. 5. 2 sq. ; Valeria** 
Maximus, ii. 2. 9; Virgil, Aen. viii. 343 sq. ; Propertius, v. (iv.) I. 25 sq . ; Sueto 
nius, Divus Julius, 76. l,and 79. 2, Augustus, 31 . 4; Juvenal, Sat. ii. 142; Justin, 
xliii. 1.7; Cicero, Philipp, iii. 5, xiii. 15, Pro Caelto , 1 1.26 ; Velleius Paterculus 
ii. 56, 4 ; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanae , 22. 1 ; Servius, on Virgil 

Eel. viii. 82, Aen. viii. 343; Augustine, De civitate Dei , xviii. 12; Joanna 
Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 25, p. 83 ed. Wuensch. Among modern writers 
on the subject see G. F. Unger, “ Die Lupercalien ”, Rheinisckes Museum. 
N.F. xxxvi. (1881) pp. 50-86; L. Preller, Rdmische Mythologie * , i. 387 sqq.\ 
J. Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung , iii. 3 438-446 ; W. Mannhardt 
Mythologische Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884), pp. 72-155 i W. Warde Fowler 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic , pp. 310-321 ; J. A. Hild, >n 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquitis grecques et romaines, w 

2, pp. 1398-1402 ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer a , pp. 208 sqq . 
559-561 ; Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums 
wis sense haft , vi. 2, coll. 2062-2069 ( s.v . “ Faunus ”) ; L. Deubner, ” Lupercalia' , 

Archiv fiit Rehgionswissenschaft , xiii. (1910) pp. 481-508; Marbach, if* 

Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit. xiii. 2, coll. 18161830, s.v. “ Lupercalia ”. 
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former was supposed to have been founded by Romulus and 
the latter by Remus. 1 In 44 b.c. a third college of Luperci, 
called the Julii, was instituted in honour of Julius Caesar ; * 
but on the death of Caesar, which followed soon after, the 
funds appropriated to the support of the new college were 
withdrawn. 8 The sanctuary which was the centre of the 
sacred functions of the Luperci was known as the Lupercal. 4 
The exact site of the Lupercal is uncertain, but it appears to 
have been situated at the south-western foot of the Palatine 
hill, on the way to the Circus Maximus, Fven in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a contemporary of Ovid, the 
original state of the holy place was obscured by the mass of 
buildings that had grown up around the sacred enclosure, 
hut he tells us that it was traditionally said to have been a 
great cave at the foot of the hill, with springs of water welling 
up under the rocks, and overarched by a thick grove of oaks, 
whose stately boles and foliage overshadowed the spot. In 
that sylvan scene the she-wolf is said to have suckled the 
abandoned babes, Romulus and Remus. Down to the time 
of Dionysius the cave, with the bubbling spring, was still 
shown, and near it was a sacred enclosure with a bronze 
group, of ancient workmanship, representing the she-wolf in 
the act of giving her teats to the twins. But the grove of 
oaks had vanished and was replaced by crowded edifices. 6 
The sacred edifices, whatever they may have been, were 
restored by Augustus, 6 who also revived the Lupercalia, 

1 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 375-380 ; Propertius, v. (iv.) 1. 26 ; Aurelius Vi< tor, Orign 
qentts Romance , 22. I ; Festus, s.v. “ Fuviani ”, p. 78 cd. I.nulsay (who gives 
the names as Faviani and Quintiliani ) ; II. Dessau, Inscriptions Laixnae 
Stkctac , No, 1923,“ lupercus Quine Hal. vetus” , No. lupercus Fahianus" \ 

Th. Mommsen, History of Rome , translated by W. P. Dickson (London, 1868), 

1 57 t O. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer*, p. 559 ' Mommsen 
j.reiers the form Quinctii as the name of Romulus’s college. It seems to have 
the support of the Farnese MS. of Festus (p. 308 ed. Lindsay) and perhaps of 
bnv (i. 30. 2), who mentions the Quinctii among the noble Alban families 
whir Ii KingTullus Hostilius incorporated in Rome. 

1 Dio Cassius, xliv. 6. 2, xlv. 30. 2 ; Suetonius, Divus Julius, 76. 1. 

J Cicero, Philipp, xiii. 15. 31. 

* Ovid, Fasti, ii. 381 ; Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 81 , vi. 13 ; Monumentum 
Ancvranum, iv. 2,p. 91 ed. Hardy, p. 24 ed. Diehl 4 ; Aurelius Victor, OngogentU 
Romance , 22. I ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 343 ; Dionysius llalicarnasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom . i. 32. 3. 

5 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 32. 4, i. 79. 5-8 ; O. Richter, 
lipographie der Stadt Rom a , pp. 35, 133. 

* Monumentum Ancyranum , iv, 2, p. 91 ed. Hardy, p. 24 cd. Diehl 4 . 
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though he forbade beardless youths to act as Luperci and 
take part in the running, which was an important part of 
their office . 1 * 3 Hence in an epitaph of one of these priests, 
found at Rome, we read that “ in this mound lies the lifeless 
corse of one whose spirit has been received among the gods — 
for so he merited — Marcus Ulpius Maximus, a Roman 
knight, who also ran as a Lupercus M . a In the Lupercal 
there formerly grew a fig-tree called the Ruminal fig-tree 
{ficus Ruminalis ), at the foot of which Romulus and Remus 
were said to have been found and suckled by the she-wolf, but 
the tree was afterwards, we are told, transported by magic to 
the Forum . 8 

According to the testimony of the ancients, the Luper- 
calia was essentially a purificatory rite . 4 * In particular, it 
was a purification of the ancient city on the Palatine , 6 of 
which the boundary, as it was believed to have been fixed 
by Romulus, continued to be marked out by stones down to 
Imperial times . 6 At their annual festival the Luperci 
appear to have run round the boundary of the ancient city. 
Certainly they started from the Lupercal and made a 
circuit , 7 in the course of which they ran up the Sacred Way 
and down again, which Christians in the time of Augustine 
absurdly interpreted as a reminiscence of the Deluge, the 
Luperci representing the sinners who on that occasion ran 
up and down the mountains as the waters of the flood rose 
or fell . 8 Moreover, Dionysius of Halicarnassus expressly 
affirms that in the time of Romulus the Lupercalia was cele- 
brated by young men who, starting from the Lupercal 
(which he calls the Lyceum), ran round the village on the 
Palatine, clad only in girdles made from the skins of the 
sacrificial victims ; and he adds that the rite was a traditional 
purification observed by the villagers in the time of Romulus 

1 Suetonius, Augustus, 31. 4. 

* H. Dessau, Inscriptions Latinae Select ae , No. 4947. 

3 Pliny, Nat Hist, xv 77. Compare Livy, i. 4. 5-6 ; Varro, De lingua 
Latina , v. 34 ; Plutarch, Romulus, 4. See Ovid, Fasti , ii. 407 sqq . 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 13; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit 

Rom . i. 80. I ; Plutarch, Romulus, 2 1 , Numa , 19, Quaest. Rom. 68. 

6 Varro, De lingua Laima, vi. 34. 

* Tacitus, Annals , xii. 24. 

7 Plutarch, Romulus , 21.4. 

8 Augustine, De civ it ate Dei , xviii. 12 
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and continued down to the writer’s own day . 1 * 3 The skins of 
which the girdles were made were those of goats which had 
been sacrificed.* At the festival the Luperci also sacrificed 
a dog, which was deemed a purificatory rite . 8 Plutarch is 
the only ancient writer who mentions the sacrifice of a dog 
at the Lupercalia, and in doing so he observes that down to 
his own time almost all the Greeks sacrificed dogs in cere- 
monies of purification , 8 but as to the mode of sacrifice ^t the 
Lupercalia nothing is recorded. With strips of the skins of 
the sacrificed goats the Luperci, as they ran, struck at all 
whom they met , 4 5 but especially at women , 6 who held crit 
both hands to receive the blows, persuaded that this was a 
mode of securing offspring and an easy delivery.® The goat- 
skin with which they were struck was called Juno’s cloak , 7 
a name which becomes intelligible when we remember that 
in her great temple at Lanuvium the goddess was represented 
clad in a goatskin as in a cloak . 8 Indeed, according to a 
tradition which appears to have been recorded by Livy in 
his lost second decade the Lupercalia was instituted for the 
purpose of remedying the infertility of women at a particular 
time.® Livy may therefore have been Scrvius’s authority for 


1 Dionysius Ilalicarnasends, Antiquit. Rom . j. So. 1. That the girdles 
worn by the Luperci were made from the skins of the newly sacrificed goats 
I** dear from the expression of Dionysius, 'yi/n'oes fan vow tij** cu’ 5 u> rats 

it opais tCjv veofti'Twv. 

1 Plutarch, Romulus , 21. 

3 Plutarch, Quaes/. Rom. 68 and 1 1 1 , Romulus , 21 . As to sacrifices of dogs 
>ee above, Fasti, i. 389, with the note (pp. 1(>S sqq ). 

4 Plutarch, Romulus , 21 , Julius Caesar, 61, Antomus , 12. 

5 Kestus, s.vv . “ Creppos ” and “ Fehruarius ”, pp. 49, 75 sq. ed. Lindsay. 

* Plutarch, Julius Caesar, 61 ; Juvenal, Sat. ii. 142; Servius, on Virgil, 
d™. viii. 343. 

7 Kestus, s.v. “ Fehruarius ”, pp. 75 sq. ed. Lindsay, “ Lupercalia, quo die 
mulures februabantur a lupercis amiculo Junoms, id 1st pelle caprtna ”. In this 
passage G. F. Unger proposed to alter Iunonts into Jnut. See Rhetnisches 
Museum, N.F., xxxvi. (1881) p. 72. But the connexion of Juno with the goat 
is too firmly established to allow us to doubt that lunoms is the right reading 
lii’re. The institution of the custom was ascribed to an oracle of Juno. See 
klow, Fasti , ii. 435 sqq. 

H See above, pp. 295 sq. 

* Livy, ed. Weissenborn, Pars vi. (Teubner, Leipzig, 1877) p. xv, “ Luper- 

taha autem propter quid instituta sin t ( quantum ad ipsius superstitionis tom - 
menta respectant ) Livius secunda decade loquitur : nec propter morbos tn~ 
hibtuc/os instituta commemorat , sed propter stenlitatem mulierum , quae tunc 
Beider at, exsolvendam This is quoted Ex Gelasn Papac Epist. adversus 

Andromachum in Baromi Annal. eccles. ad a. 496. num. 35. 
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the statement that 41 some say the rite was instituted by 
Romulus on account of barrenness , and for that reason girls 
are beaten with the thong of goatskin in order that they may 
escape barrenness and be fruitful ”. 1 Hence it is not surpris- 
ing to read that according to a certain Anysius in his treatise 
on the months the rites performed by the Luperci in February 
aimed at promoting the growth of the crops ; * for in the 
minds of many peoples at an early stage of culture the fertility 
of women is closely bound up with the fertility of the earth, 
and the same causes which promote or hinder the one are 
thought to promote or hinder the other, a vital connexion 
being supposed to subsist between the union of the human 
sexes on the one hand and the fruitfulness of the ground 
on the other. 3 A hint of this connexion is perhaps given by 
the part which the Vestal Virgins played at the Lupercalia. 
Between the 7th and the 14th of May, on alternate days, 
the three eldest Vestals collected ears of spelt in reapers’ 
baskets, and with their own hands roasted and ground them. 
From this spelt, mixed with salt, they provided the sacrificial 
meal on three days of the year, namely at the Lupercalia on 
January 15th, at the festival of Vesta (the Vestalia)on JuneQth, 
and on the Ides (13th) of September. 4 The name of Creppi 
or Crepi popularly applied to the Luperci appears to be an 
old form of capri , “ he-goats ”, and to have been suggested 
by the goatskins which they wore and which they carried in 
their hands. 6 

By far the most famous celebration of the Lupercalia was 
that which fell on the fifteenth of February 44 B.C., exactly one 
month before the assassination of Caesar. The dictator was 
then at the height of his power and at the summit of human 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 343. 

a Joannes Lydus, De mensibus , iv. 25, p. 83 ed. Wuensch. 

• I have collected evidence of this in The Golden Bough, Part I. The Magu 
Are and the Evolution of Kings , vol. ii. pp. 97 sqq. : Psyche* s Task 2 , pp. 44 sqq 

4 Servius, on Virgil, Eel. viii. 82. 

6 Festus, s.v. 44 Creplpjos ”, p. 49 ed. Lindsay, “ Crep\p \os, id est lupercos , 
dicebant a crepitu pelhcularum , quern faciunt verberantes Compare id. s v 
44 Caprae ", p. 42 ed. Lindsay, 44 Caprae dictae , quod omne virgultum carpant , 
sitie a crepitu crurunt. Unde et crepas eas prisci dixe*unt Thus we see that 

in old Latin crepae, 44 she-goats ", answered to crepi or creppi , 44 he -gouts 1 
This explanation of creppi or crepi is accepted by L. Preller (Rbmtsche 
Mythologie* , i. 389), W. Mannhardt {Mythologise he Forschungen , p. 9 1 )- 
and G. Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Rdmer* , pp. 209, 560). 
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glory. A golden throne had been set for him on the Rostra, 
and there, clad in the gorgeous costume of a general at his 
triumph, he sat watching the antics of the Luperci in the 
Forum below. It chanced that his friend Mark Antony 
was his colleague in the consulship and also Master of the 
new college of Julian Luperci. In that capacity Antony, 
naked and glistening with oil after the fashion of the Luperci, 
came running into the Forum, the crowd opening to let him 
pass. He made straight for the Rostra, and being hoisted 
on to the platform by his colleagues he advanced to Caesar 
and offered to place on the dictator’s head a diadem twined 
with laurel. In the crowd there was some slight applause 
but more hissing. When Caesar pushed the bauble away, 
the crowd applauded. Again Antony presented the crown, 
and again Caesar refused it, whereupon the whole multi- 
tude broke into a tumult of applause. Caesar frowned, and 
standing up from his golden chair he pulled his robe from 
his neck and offered his throat to any who pleased to cut it. 
His friends placed the crown on one of his statues, but when 
the tribunes tore it down, the spectators cheered them. 
According to Cicero, who may have witnessed the scene, 
Antony was drunk as well as naked when he attempted to 

crown Caesar king of Rome. 1 

According to Ovid, the god whom the Luperci served 
was Faunus, a deity of the woodlands and of catllc, whose 
festival fell on the fifth of December, when the flocks and 
herds skipped in his honour on the greensward, and in the 
forest the fallen leaves, “ yellow, and black, and pale, and 
hectic red ”, made a soft carpet for the light footsteps of the 
amorous god as he pursued the nymphs among the trees. 
He was thought to keep the wolves from the lambs, 3 a function 
appropriate to the Lupercalia if, as some have thought, the 
prime aim of that festival was to guard the flocks and 
herds from the prowling wolf. But according to Livy the 
god whom the Luperci honoured was named Inuus. 4 The 


1 Cicero, Philipp, iii. 5 * I2 » x >*i* , S* 3 * J Plutarch, Caesar, 6i, A ntomus, 12 ; 
\ppun, Civil Wars , ii. l6. 109 ; Suetonius, Dtvus Julius , 79 2 ; Dio Cassius, 
S-lv 

1 Horace, Odes, iii. 18. ,, 

1 Horace, Odes, iii. 18. 1 3 . “ Inltr audaees lupus errat agnos . 

* Uvy , i. 5. 2, 
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ancients identified this Imtus with the Greek god Pan and 
both of them with Faunus ; 1 otherwise little or nothing is 
known about him f except that in Italy he was honoured, 
sometimes with yearly, sometimes with monthly festivals . 2 * 
An image of the supposed god, whatever he may have been 
called, stood in the Lupercal ; it represented the deity in the 
costume of the Luperci, that is, naked with a girdle of goat- 
skin about his loins . 8 The name Inuus seems clearly to be 
derived from the verb inire, “to go into ”, “to cover ”, 
applied to the union of the male with the female, whether in 
animals or in the human sexes . 4 It is significant that in 
explaining the origin of the Lupercalia our author himself 
uses the same verb in the oracle which enjoined “ the going 
in ” of the he-goat to Italian wives . 5 We can, therefore, 
scarcely doubt that the fertilization of women was a foremost 
object of the festival as it was originally instituted, and not a 
merely secondary object imported into it at a later time, as 
has been suggested by some learned scholars . 6 The implied 
belief that women can conceive without commerce with the 
other sex belongs to so deep a stratum in the evolution of 
human thought 7 that it must have descended to the civilized 
Romans from a very remote time, a time doubtless long 
antecedent to the foundation of Rome. The Romans them- 
selves recognized the great antiquity of the festival by alleging 
that it had been imported from Arcadia by Evander long 
before the birth of Romulus and therefore long before the 


1 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 22. 2-7 ; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanar, 
4. 6 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 776 ; Probus, on Virgil, Georg, i. 10 and 16 ; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit . Rom. i. 80. 1. 

a Probus, on Virgil, Georg, i. 10. 

8 Justin, xliii. 1. 7. Justin names the god Lupercus. 

* Varro, Rerum rusticarum > ii. 7. 9 ; Fcstus, s.v. “ Init ”, p. 98 ed. Lindsay 
Compare L. Prellcr, Rdmische Mythologie a , i. 380; G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rdmer z > p. 21 1. This derivation of the name Inuus was accepted 
by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vi. 776). It was rejected by G. F. Unger, who 
supposed that Inuus was an Etruscan god. See his article, “ Die Lupercalicn M , 
Rkeinisches Museum , N.F.. xxxvi. (1881) pp. 71 sqq. 

5 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 441. 

• G. F. Unger, “ Die Lupercalicn ”, Rkeinisches Museum^ N.F., xxxvi. 
(1881) pp. 59 sq. ; L. Deubner, “ Lupercalia”, Archiv fur Religionsunssen - 
sckajty xiii. (1910) p. 493- 

7 On this subject a large body of evidence has been collected by E, S. Hart- 
land in his learned work Primitive Paternity (London, 1909), in which he deals 

rightly with the belief implicit in the ritual of the Lupercalia (vol. i. pp. 100-106]. 
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building of the capital ; 1 but this allegation rested on the 
erroneous identification of the Roman Lupercalia with the 
Greek Lycaea. The two festivals probably had much more 
m common than the similarity of the names, which in both 
Greek and Latin imply that the festivals were primarily 
concerned with wolves. It is even possible that the festivals 
were derived from rites observed in common by the ancestors 
of both peoples in the forests or steppes of northern or 
eastern Europe, where the ravages of wolves were even more 
dreaded than in Greece and*Italy ; but that the festival was 
directly imported from Arcadia to Rome is an hypothesis 
which need not be seriously considered. 

The primitive character of the ritual and of the ideas 
implied in it suggests that originally the Lupercalia was a 
magical rather than a religious rite, and hence that it did 
not involve a reference to any particular deity, but was 
simply one of those innumerable ceremonies whereby men 
have attempted, in all ages and all countries, by their own 
efforts, without the divine assistance, to repel the powers of 
evil and so to liberate the powers of good, thus promoting 
the fertility at once of man, of beast, and of the earth. These 
ceremonies commonly take the form of a periodic, generally 
of an annual, expulsion of evils, which are usually conceived 
in the form of demons or ghosts ; having forcibly driven 
out these dangerous intruders, the community fancies itself 
safe and happy for the time being, till the recurrence of the 
old troubles seems to require a fresh application of the old 
remedy . 2 Viewed in their essential character as a riddance 
of evil, such ceremonies are properly called purifications; 
and the ancients, as we have seen , 3 commonly explained the 
Lupercalia as a purification, in which they appear to have 
been substantially right. So familiar, indeed, to them was 
this notion that some of them even explained the name 
Lupercalia as equivalent to lucre per eaprum , “ to purify 
by means of a goat ”. 4 The late W. Warde Fowler, our 


1 Livy, i. 5. 2. 

1 I have collected many examples of such occasional or periodic expulsions 
fJ t ivil m The Golden Bough , Part VI. Tne Scapegoat, pp. 109 sqq. 

* Above, p. 330. 

Quintilian, i. 5 66,“ Quamvis . . . inveniantur qut Lupmaha aeque tres 
pan ( s oratioms esse contendant , quasi lucre per eaprum ” ; Servius, on Virgil, 
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genial and learned interpreter of Roman religion, happily 
compared the Lupercalia to the annual custom of “ beating 
the bounds ” which is still kept up in some parts of England ; 
and he suggested that the peeled wands carried by the 
bound-beaters at Oxford on Ascension Day may once have 
been used in the same way as the thongs of goatskin wielded 
by the Luperci on their rounds. The theory has much to 
commend it, and its author may have been quite right in 
describing the Lupercalia as 11 at the same time a beating 
of the bounds and a rite of purification and fertilization M . 1 
If we could trace the custom of beating the bounds to its 
origin we might find that it belonged to the world-wide 
group of expulsions of devils long before it sank to the level 
of a simple marking of boundaries. On such occasions the 
blows struck by the Luperci, bound-beaters, or whatever 
we call them, are aimed primarily at the devils hovering 
unseen in the air, and though they hit the people, and 
particularly the women, this is only an accident, and the 
sufferers may console themselves by the thought that the 
strokes from which they smart have had the happy effect of 
brushing off the demons, like so many gnats or mosquitoes, 
that were clinging to their persons. If the Lupercalia was 
thus in origin a purely magical rite, attached to the worship 
of no divinity, it was natural enough that in after ages men 
should seek to give it a religious significance and should 
ask themselves what god was propitiated by the Luperci ; 
for the belief in magic belongs to an earlier stage of thought 
than the belief in deities, and when men have partially 
outlived it they are puzzled by the ancient magical cere- 
monies which they continue to practise through sheer force 
of habit, and being now inured to the worship of gods they 
look for a divinity at the back of every rite. In the case 


Aen vni. 34 “ .Sub monte Palattno tst quaedam spdunca , in qua dt capr> 

luebatur , 1 e uu rifu abatur . unde et I upenal dictum nonnullt putant " . 

1 W. Wardc howler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic , p 
As to the custom of perambulating or beating the bounds see J. Brand, Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain , New Edition (London, 1882-1883), i. i <)7 ■ 

T. F. Thiselton-Dver. British Popular Customs (London, 1876), pp. 204 sq y 
208-21 1,213, 214 ; Ella Mary Leather, The Folk lore of Herefordshire (Hereford 
and London, 1012), pp. 149-151 ; Eleanor Hull, Folklore of the British hU< 
(London, 1928), pp. 77-80. The ceremony is usually performed in Rogation 
Week or on Ascension Day. 
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of the Lupercalia they found him in Paunus or Inuus, who, 
in virtue of his relation to the commerce of the sexes in 
animals and men, was well fitted to act as divine patron of a 
ceremony designed to ensure the fertility of women and 
perhaps also of the flocks and herds, possibly even of the 
fields and orchards. Greek religion seems to have passed 
through a similar stage of evolution in it also many rites 
appear to have been originally independent of deities, though 
in historical times gods or goddesses were tacked on to most 
of them in order to fill up the religious vacuum, 1 

We might be better able to appreciate the exact signi- 
ficance of the Lupercalia if we could be sure of the etymology 
of the word, but on this point there has been much divergence 
of opinion both in ancient and modern times. We have seen 
that in antiquity some people understood the name to signify 
" purification by means of a goat ”. In modern times three 
principal etymologies have been proposed and defended by 
scholars of repute. In the first place, it has been held that 
lupercus is simply an emphatic form of lupus , “ a wolf ”, 
the termination ca being like that in noverca, which may be 
simply an emphatic form of nova, u the new (mother) ”, 
the stepmother ”. On this theory Luperci are “ the 
Wolves ”, the Lupercal is “ the Wolf-sanctuary ”, and the 
Lupercalia is “ the Wolf-festival This view' was adopted 
by Th. Mommsen, H. Jordan, and other scholars . 2 In the 
second place, others derive lupercus from lupus , “a wolf”, 
md arcere , 11 to keep off ”, so that lupercus would mean ” he 
i\ho keeps off wolves ”. This explanation is accepted by 
I Prcller, G. Wissowa, and L. Deubner . 3 The same deriva- 
'"U of the name was approved by some of the ancients . 4 

1 M P Nilsson, Grtechnche Festc von religioter Bedeutung (Lt ip7ig, lQOf>), 
IS 

Hi Mommsen, Roman History , translated by W. P . Dukson (London, 
^ 1 40. <54,57; H. Jordan, inL Preller, Romische Mythologte*, 1. 126 note 1 , 
' m»u 4 O Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographte derStadt Rom im Altertum , 
US nnti 2 , Otto, in Pauly Wissowa, Real * Encyclopadie der elassuchtn 
•r turn suns sense haft, vi. 2, toll. 2064 sq , s v “ Faunus ” 

’ I IV Her, Romische Mythologie*, 1.380; G Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
J ' r Homer 2 , pp 209, 559 note 2 ; L. I)eubn “ Lupercalia”, Archtv fur 

omuns sense haft, xm (1910) pp. 485 sq. 

Vrwus, on Virgil, Aen . viii. 343, “ Ergo ideo et Evandtr deo gentts suae 
locum , et nommavit Lupercal, quod praesidio ipstus numinis lufi a 
\fauatbui arcerentur ” . 
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In the third place, others explain lupercus as a compound 
of lupus , “ a wolf ”, and hircus , “ a he-goat so that 
the composite lupercus would mean “ wolf-goat 'this 
explanation was proposed by A. Schweglcr, accepted by 
W. Mannhardt, and preferred by J. A. Hild . 1 

To the first of these etymologies it may be objected that 
if the Luperci personated any animal, it was apparently not 
the wolf but the goat ; for they sacrificed goats, were clad 
in girdles of goatskin, wielded thongs of goatskin, and were 
popularly known by a name ( creppi ) which seems to have 
signified 14 goats How could they be called Wolves ? 

The second of these etymologies appears to be philo- 
logically possible and to offer a good sense if we suppose the 
Lupercalia to have been an essentially pastoral cerrnmn\ 
designed for the protection of the flocks and herds. For in 
Europe the most dangerous enemy of the cattle and the sheep 
is the wolf, and nothing could be more useful than a bods 
of priests or magicians whose office it was to keep the ravening 
beast from the folds. Hut to this view there are objections 
In our records it is not said that the Luperci paid any attention 
to the flocks and herds : it was not the folds and cattle-stalK 
but the city that they ran round ; and it was not the she»j> 
and cattle but the men and women, and especially the women 
that they purified by the blow s of their goatskins. Moreover, 
we must remember that the wolf was sacred to Mars , 1 
that it was in the character of the sacred beast of Mars the 
the she- wolf had nursed the god’s children, Romulus an*! 
Remus ; 3 and that the Lupercal, from which the Luper* 
started on their rounds, was supposed to be the very lair c! 
the she-wolf which had acted as foster-mother to the founder" 
of Rome. How then could the Luperci, as Romans, dare h 
drive away the kinsfolk of their kind stepmother? In 
ritual, as it is described by ancient authors, there is not u 

1 A. Sch*egtcr, A*t >mtseke Uexckuk/t, i. 361 , W. Mannhardt, Mythology « " 
/u'rxckuntff h. p. i» 1 J A tliUl, in DaromlxTR ct Saglio, Pichonnatre <**• 
AnttfutUs g ret vjues et rpmainn,n\. 2. p 1399. Compare Mannhardt'* <fitio^’ ' 
of the other tao etymologic* (op. at. pp. 86*89). 

* Ltv> , x. 28. 8 jr^. ; Virgil, Atn, ix. 566 ; Horace, Odes, i. 17, 9. 

* Cirrm. Ih drrtna/tone, \ 12 20; Propertius v (iv > t . 55 ty.; Manillas 
iv. 26; Aurelius Victor, (>rtgo gentt* Romanae, 2 \. 3*4 ; Plutarch. Roreul^ 
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\ccepting the third etymology, Mannhardt proposed to 
explain the title !upercus y 11 wolf-goat ", as signifying the 
union of two priestly colleges, of which the one personated 
,u'lves and the other goats, and of which the members called 
»h**mselves accordingly Wolves and Goats respectively. Under 
trn se two names, according to him, the priests represented the 
spirit of Vegetation in animal form, for down to this day in 
l urnpean folk-lore both wolves and goats are very often con- 
t wed to be embodiments of the Corn-spirit . 1 In point of fact, 
w, we have seen, the Luperci were divided into two colleges, 
•he Quinctiales and the Fabii, of which the Quinctiales were 
w»ciated with Romulus and the Fabii with Remus . 1 As 
•;ie Lupercal, the lair of the foster-mother wolf, was at the 
Palatine, and the Fabii observed the sacred rites of their 
; tmilv on the Quirinal , 3 it seems to follow, on Mannhardt's 
l \p<ithesis, that the Quinctiales were of old the Wolves and 
u.e frabii the Goats, and that, when the two colleges united, 
assumed the joint name of Wolvcs-goats ( Luperci ) 4 
I his ingenious theory, though it is not free from diffi- 
ilties, seems open to less serious objections than either of 
*% rivals, and we may provisionally acquiesce in it till a better 

* ts been suggested. It has, indeed, been objected to it 
f l .it the festival appears to have been a purely pastoral one, 
ii'»l that it was recognized as such by the ancients ; for 
f min refers contemptuously to the college of the Luperci 

' .1 sort of wild and thoroughly pastoral and rustic brother- 

'll of regular Wolves (, germanorum Lupercorum) t which 

* formed in the woods before the institution of civilized 
i* and law " ; 6 and Plutarch, speaking of the Lupcrcaha, 

1 ti these embodiments I have collected evident e m The Oo/den Hough, 
’ \ Spirits of tht Corn and of the If 't/d, vol. i pp. 271 sqq , 281 s qq 
y hid, Fasti, 11 ^x> 377 ; Aurelius Victor, Ortgo gentis Romanae, 22. 1 
1 Ml.V 46. 2 3, % 52 3 

* VN Mannhardt, Mythologise he Parse h ungen, pp. 90 sqq, 

1 H\ \V Warde Fowler (Roman Fes/tzals of the Ft nod of the Republic, 
f?.) and L. Deubner ( 4 ‘ Lupercalia ”, Archtv fUr Rtltgionswu sense haft, 
1 1910) pp. 487 sq.). 

* < iccro, Pro Caeho, ti. 26, 41 Nequ* vero ih*d me eommovet , quod sib* in 

tt sod a lent esse Caelium dixit, Feraquaedam sodaltfas el plane pastoruia 

* U( ogre stts germanorum Lupercorum , quorum eoitto ilia silvestns ante est 
' 1 i*t a quam humanitas atque leges 
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observes that “ many write that it was of old a festival 
of shepherds, and it somewhat resembles the Arcadian 
Lycaea ”. 1 To this it may be retorted that in the ancient 
accounts of the festival which have come down to us there 
are references to the crops 1 but none to the flocks and herds 
Therefore, so far as the balance of evidence is concerned, it 
inclines rather against than in favour of the pastoral theory 
of the Lupercalia. However, the two apparently inconsistent 
theories are reconc iled by the view that the festival was one 
of purification which, by ridding the community of the evil 
powers of barrenness and disease that had infested it in the 
past year, set free the kindly powers of nature to perform 
their genial task of promoting the fertility alike of women, 
of cattle, and of the fields. 

One singular feature of the Lupercalia, which is men- 
tioned by Plutarch alone, remains to be noticed. Before the 
Luperci began to run their rounds, they slaughtered the goats 
of which the skins were to hr* used by them to strike the 
people. When they had finished the slaughter, two youths of 
good family were brought to them, and with the bloody kmf<* 
some of the Luperci touched the two youths on the forehead, 
and immediately afterwards others wiped away the blood 
with wool steeped in milk. No sooner had the blood been 
thus wiped away than the youths were bound to laugh. 
Next the Luperci cut up the skins of the slaughtered goats 
into thongs and began to run naked, except for their girdles, 
striking all whom they met with the thongs.® The meaning 
of this curious piece of ritual is obscure, as Plutarch, who 
reports it, himself confesses. The only plausible explanation 
of it, so far as I know, is the one suggested by Mannhardt, 
namely, that it was a ritual of death and resurrection* ot 
rather of death and a new birth. By touching the lad or 
the forehead with the knife which had been used in the 
slaughter of the goats, and which still dripped with theii 
blood, they symbolically slew him as a goat, and by wiping 
away the blood with wool steeped in (goat’s ?) milk the) 
symbolically brought him to life again as a kid that needed 
to be fed on its mother’s milk, The lads testified their jo) 

* Plutarrh, /ft/#*; Catsar, 6i. i. * Sec above, p. 33a, 

a IMutatrh, Romulus^ 21. 4*5. 
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at the new birth by laughing ; and afterwards we may 
oppose, though we are not told by Plutarch, that they girt 
tnrrnselves with the goatskin and ran about with the other 
Lui>erci as full-grown goats ( creppi ), smiting the people with 
*h<‘ thongs of goatskin. Thus if we suppose with Mannhardt 
»fur the Luperci as Goats represented the Spirits of Vegeta- 
n m. which were often supposed to assume that form , 1 * the 
vwnbolic death and new birth of one of them at the festival 
rrjursented, and would be supposed to hasten, the rebirth of 
.ra table and animal life in the spring, then near at hand . 3 
\i all events this explanation of the Luperralia, which we 
ovu* to the genius of Mannhardt, satisfies all the conditions 
A a reasonable hypothesis, which cannot Ihj said of any other 
'\planation that has been propounded. 

Mannhardt’s interpretation of the application of milk to 
the forehead of the youths may seem far-fetched, but it is 
perhaps confirmed by the ritual use of milk in the worship 
wt Attis ; for after a period of abstinence and fasting 
the worshipper was fed with milk as if he had been born 
jgiun. a Again, in ancient Greece, if a man returned 
i I’ve after he had been given up for dead and funeral rites 
!ud been performed for hirn, he was obliged to make a 
pretence of being bom again of a woman and of sucking 
milk from her breasts, before he was allowed to resume 
ordinary relations with his fellows and to participate in the 
offices of religion . 4 Even the pretence of being born again 
from a goat, extravagantly absurd as it may seem to civilized 
readers, has its exact parallel in savage ritual. Among the 
Kikuyu of Mount Kenya, in East Africa, every child has, 
(, r had till recently, to undergo a rite consisting of a pretence 
l, f being born either from a goat or a sheep before he was 
allowed to be circumcised. The rite, w r hich appears to be 

1 In classical antiquity the woodland spirit* - the Faun*, Satyrs, Pan, and 
mu** arc regularly represented in *emi-human, *etni*goat form. See W, 
M irmhardt, Antikt Wald' und Feldkultr (Berlin, 1K77), pp. 113 sqq. 

1 W. Mannhardt, Mytkohgische Farschungen, pp. 96-100. The suggestion 

v tin* milk in which the wool used to wipe off the goat’s blood was goat’s milk 
’ *11111, not Mannhardt’s. 

1 vdlustius, ** Dc diis et mundo ” iv., Fragmrnfa Phtloiapharum Grot* 
ed. F. G. A. Muilach, hi. 33 ; id. ed. A. 1 >. Nock (Cambridge, 19*6)# 

I* ' ini rotfroty y&\a*T<n Tfwptt u icwtff ipayrvrwtdvtar, 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Ram. 5 ; Hcsychius, s.v. Itvrtp&narn at. 
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still observed, has been independently described by severs! 
writers, who had good opportunities for ascertaining the 
facts* It is known by alternative native names which signify 
u being born again ’* and u born of a goat M ; for though a 
sheep sometimes figures in the ceremony instead of a goat, it 
appears never to give its name to the rite. 1 I will here quote the 
latest description of the ceremony which I have met with. The 
writer, Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., acted for about 
five years (1909-1916) as Assistant Commissioner at various 
Government posts in Kenya and enjoyed ample opportunities 
of studying particularly the tribes on the southern slopes of 
Mount Kenya. He says : “ In addition to the ritual attending 
the actual birth, there is also the obscure ceremony known 
as 1 Goat Birth 1 among the Kikuyu ; or among the minor 
tribes Kuitwa Ya Nyamu (to be named of a beast). The 
details of this appear to vary considerably, and the rules 
governing it seem elastic. Broadly, it takes place in early 
infancy, though the Chuka 2 seem inclined to postpone it 
somewhat. 

“ A doctor is summoned and the mother sits on the floor 
of the hut, while a goat is killed. The skin of this is then 
spread over the mother's legs, and the child is seated on it, 
facing the mother, after which the skin is wrapped round the 
child. A number of old women are present, and they then 
snatch the child from the skin, giving the trilling cry for a 
birth — five for a boy and four for a girl — and at the same 
moment the doctor may utter a name for the child. It seems 
obscure how far this is a new name, or whether it is usual!) 
given when the naming has been postponed. The goat’s flesh 
subsequently provides a feast. 

" There is a curious detail sometimes added : the in- 
testine of the goat is tied round the mother’s waist, and is 
cut at the moment when the child is taken up. From the 
skin of this goat is cut a sort of amulet for the child to wear, 

1 C. W. llobley, “ Kikuyu Customs and Beliefs M , Journal of the Rw* 
Anthropological Institute } xl. (JQlo), pp. 431, 440 sqq. \ td., Bantu Beliefs am 
Atagn' (London, 192a), pp 77-79 ; W. Scoresby Routledge and Kathb** 
Routiedge, U'ttk a Prehistoric People , the Aktkuyu of Brtttsk Bast Afrtf* 
(lxmdon, 1010), pp. 1*1-153 For a description of the rite, based on the tctfi 
inon) o i these writtrs, see n»> Polk tort in the Old 7estament y \\ 7-10. 

1 Another tribe of Mount Kema. 
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consisting of a strip from the fore and hind leg, while a 
diamond-shaped piece of skin is also left on the breast of 
the goat. The long strip is worn by the child over the 
shoulder, four days for a girl and five for a boy ; it is then 
taken off and burned, the mother and child being shaved, 
1 he use of the diamond-shaped piece of skin from the breast 
is obscure : a similar piece, however, figures in other cere* 
monies, and serves to make a finger-ring. 

" The whole proceeding is curious and putzlmg ; the 
complete lack of any explanation, with the variation in detail 
among the sections, suggests that the ceremony is the 
remnant of some older and more elaborate ritual, which has 
now been almost lost : it is guarded with considerable 
jealousy, and the above account is from various informants, 
as 1 was never able to witness the proceedings myself/* 1 
In this account the goat*s intestine tied round the mother’s 
waist is clearly an imitation of the navel-string, and its 
Kverance at the moment when the child is lifted up from the 
goatskin represents the severance of that membrane after 
ihe birth of a child or of a kid. Thus the representation of 
the birth of a child from a goat is complete. The meaning of 
this “ birth from a goat ** among the Kikuyu is obscure, and 
it would be rash to assume that it corresponds to that of 
the rite at the Lupercalia as interpreted by Mannhardt. 

Vet there is another curious resemblance or coincidence 
between the Roman and the Kikuyu rites which deserves to 
U‘ mentioned, since it may possibly throw light upon both. 
We have seen that in the Lupercal, from which the Luperci 
surtod on their rounds and in which probably the ritual of 
f hr goat-birth (if such indeed it was) took place, there grew 
* fig-tree, at the foot of which the exposed infants Romulus 
awl Remus were believed to have been found by the she- 
*<>lf 2 Now it is a curious fact that Romulus was brought 
wtu iclation with a fig-tree at his death as well as at his birth. 
1 (>r he is said to have vanished from earth at a place called 
l b<* float’s Marsh (“ ad Capra* paludem ”) on a day (the 
*^v»‘nth of July) which was called *he Nones of the Goat 

‘ Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E. (Mil.), The Vamthtng Tnbtt oj 
’ * (London, 1925), pp 82 sq. 

Wi above, p. 330, and below, Fastt, 11. 407 sqq. 
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{Nonas CaproMnas), because on it the women, both free and 
•laves, offered sacrifices to Goat Juno (Juno Caprotim) 
under a wild fig-tree, which the Romans called a Goat Fig 
{caprificus) : the women cut a twig from the fig-tree and used 
the milky sap of the tree for the sacrifice. They also roamed 
about, jeering at ail whom they met, and they engaged in a 
•ham fight with each other, in which sticks were used and 
stones thrown. Finally, they feasted under the fig-tree or 
under booths made of fig-branches . 1 * * It is highly probable 
that, as L. Preller long ago suggested,* this festival of licence 
accorded to women coincided with the artificial fertilization 
( caprificatio ) of the fig-trees, which was practised by the 
Romans about this time of the year ; Palladius recommended 
the solstice in June, Columella preferred July for the opera* 
tion, # which consists in placing figs from a wild fig-tree 
{caprificus) among the branches of a cultivated fig-tree 
(ficus)t for the wild fig-tree is a male and the cultivated 
fig-tree is a female, and the fertilization is effected by insects, 
which arc engendered in the fruit of the male tree and convey 
the pollen to the blossom of the female , 4 Thus the procedure 
is a real marriage of the male fig-tree to the female fig-tree, 
and as such it might naturally give occasion to a festival of 
women. Perhaps the women were believed to be themselves 
fertilized by the twigs and the milky juice of the male fig- 
tree, just as they were supposed to be fertilized by the 
strips cut from the skins of the male (?) goats. We may 
surmise that they attempted to fertilize themselves by 
striking each other with the twigs which they cut from 
the male fig-tree, just as at the Lupercalia men were sup- 

1 Plutarch, Romulus, 29, Camtllus , 33; Livy, i. 16. I (as to the Goat'i 
Marsh) ; Florus, i. 1. 16 (as to the Goat's Marsh); Varro, Dt lingua Latino 
vi. 18; Macrohius, Saturn , i. n. 36-40. I have discussed this festival in Tk* 
Golden Bought Part 1 . Tkt Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. pp 
3 13-3*9 ; Part VI. 7 ’A# ScaMgoat, pp. 258-259. The festival is also discussed, 
lit relation to the fig-tree of Romulus, by E. Pais {Ancient legends of Rom* 
History, pp. 55 syif.), but he does not notice its probable connexion with the 
artificial fertilization of the fig. 

1 L, Preller, Rth mseke Mytkologu* > i. 487. 

• Palladius, /)* re rustica, iv. 10. 28 ; Columella, Do re rustic a , xi. 2. 5&* 
Compare Pliny, A a/. Htsts xv. 79*81, xvi. 1 14, xvii. 356. 

4 A, Rngler, in V. Hehn's Kultnrpftamen und H oust h ter e m ikrem Vktr 
gang aus A sun* (Berlin, 1902), p. 99. For more details see Tkt Golden Bough , 
Part 1 . Tke Magic Art and Me Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. pp 314 if. 
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posed to fertilise women by striking them with the thongs 
rut from the skins of male (?) goats ; and they may have 
used the milky sap of the male fig-tree for the same purpose . 1 
The male goat and the male fig-tree would both be esteemed 
instruments for the fertilization of women, and we could 
perfectly understand why the Romans railed the wild 
fig-tree a goat-fig-tree (caprificus), because it was a male 
which fertilized female fig-trees and women, just as a he-goat 
[taper) fertilizes a she-goat. Thjp analogy did not escape the 
Greeks. They, too, practised caprification or the artificial 
fertilization of figs , 1 and in Messenia a wild fig-tree was called 
simply a he-goat . 1 

The theory that the festival observed at Rome and in 
Latium 4 by women on the seventh of July was in fact a 
marriage of the male fig-trees with the female fig-trees for 
the production of figs, and incidentally for the fertilization 1 
of women, is confirmed by the ritual observed at Athens 
about a month earlier. On the sixth day of the month of 
Thargelion (corresponding to the latter part of May and the 
early part of June) a man and a woman, drawn from the 
offscourings of the population, were led through the streets 
of Athens in the character of scapegoats, the man represent- 
ing the men, and the woman representing the women : round 
his neck the man wore a string of black figs, and round her 
neck the woman wore a string of white figs ; after being thus 
publicly paraded they were led out of the city and apparently 
put to death, though their execution and the manner of it, 
if indeed it took place, are not certain . 4 It was suggested 

1 The cutting of the twig from the fig-tree in mentioned by Varro {De ling ua 
l anna, vi. 13, “ E caprtfico adhtbent ptrgam ") ; the use of the milky sap of the 
tree u mentioned hy Marrobius {Saturn, i. !!. 40, " Sacnficiumqut statuit 
annua solemmtate celebrandum , cut lot quad ex caprtfico manat propter 
nemortam fax ft praeccdentis adktbetur ”). 

* Aristotle, Hist. Anim. v. 32, p. 557 b, ed. Bekker ; Theophrastus, Histor. 
Want li. 8, De causis plant arum. ii. 9. 5 ; Plutarch, Quae si . conrnv. vil. a. 2 ; 
tftofianica, iii. 6, x. 48. According to the Geoponka (Hi. 6), caprification should 
done in June. 

1 Pausanias, iv. 20. 1 *3, In this passage Pausanias tells us that the ordinary 
( 'rrek word for a wild fig-tTee was olyntht, but that the Messenia ns called it 
traqat (“ he-goat *'), and that an oracle playH on the ambiguity of the term. 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 18, u Nona* Capratinae , quad to dte in 
l aha lunani Capratinae mu here s saenficantur el tub caprtfico Jaciunt f \ 

4 Helladms, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 534 a, ed. Bekker (Berlin, 1824) ; 
fUrpocmtion, Lexicon, s.v. +ap/t*Kbi ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Frogs, 734, 
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with great probability by the late W, R, Paton that this 
ceremony, in one at least of its aspects, may have been de- 
signed to promote, by sympathetic or imitative magic, that 
caprification or artificial fertilization of the fig which still 
takes place in June in Greece and Asia Minor ; 1 and the 
theory is strongly confirmed by the observation that in 
Asia Minor in antiquity the human scapegoat, before being 
put to death, was beaten on the genital organs with branches 
of a wild fig-tree while the flutes played a certain tune . 3 
This ceremonial beating to music can only have been in- 
tended to increase the virility of the man by contact with the 
generative virtue of the male fig-tree ; and this again is 
confirmed by the colour of the figs he wore round his neck, 
for we know from Theophrastus that black figs from the 
male fig-tree were specially recommended for fertilizing the 
female fig-tree.* It is likely enough that, as Paton thought, 
the beating was a preparation for real or symbolic sexual 
intercourse between the man and the woman ; for sexual 
intercourse has similarly been practised in many parts of the 
world for the sake of promoting the crops by sympathetic 
magic . 4 

The operation of artificially fertilizing the figs is still 
annually performed in Sicily either on Midsummer Day or 
in the early days of July ; fi in the latter case the date nearly, 

and on Kmghts, 1136; Hesychius, Lexicon, s.v. <papnanoi; Suidas, Lexicon, 
s.vv tdBapua, 4 *pua*ot, 4 'dpnanoi, 4 >apnakoit; Lysias, Orat. vi. 53. According 
to HcUadtu* and 1 furpocration, these human sea pc gouts *cre two men ; accord- 
ing to Hcsythius, they were a man and a woman, and as, according to Helladiu* 
and llarpocration, one oft them represented the men and the other represented the 
women, it seems more likely that the representative of the women was a woman 
On this ceremony see W. Mannhardt, M\thologuche Porschungen , pp. 124-1 5 * 
(who rightly brought it into relation to the Lufiert alia, though not to caprification), 
E. (’ahen, s v. u Thargelia *% Darembcrg et Saglio, Dutionnaxre des AnUqutih 
grecques et romatnes, v. 1, pp. 176-178; A. Mommsen, Petto dor Stodt 
Aiken iw Altertum, pp. 468-477 ; P. Stengel, Die griechtschen Kultusalter 
turner*. pp. 245 sq. ; The Golden Bough , Part VI. The Scapegoat, pp. 253*259 

1 W. K. Paton, " The and the Story of the Fall", Revue Arehdv 

logtque, iv. S 4 rie ix. (IQ07) pp. 51 sqq. 

* J. Tsetses, C hi hade t , v. 726-761 (ed. Th. Kiesseling, Leipzig, 1826), 

Hcsychius, r.w. and xpaSi/oiri p. 

* Theophrastus, Hut. Plant . ii, 8. 2. The statement is copied by Pliny 
Nat. Hist xvii. 256, M Capftficorum laudantur maximae nigrae " etc. 

4 The Golden Bough. Part I, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol 
ii pp 07 sqq 

* l*. Pitrt , (si * Costumt , Credense e Pregiudttt del Popolo Suthone 
(Palermo, 1889), 111 113 
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or perhaps exactly, coincides with that of the Nona* Capra- 
t mat (July ?)» thus seeing to confirm the interpretation 
which I have adopted of the rites observed by Roman and 
Latin women* on that day. Nor is this marriage of the 
fig-trees confined to Southern Europe ; on the opposite side 
t »f the Mediterranean it is observed in Morocco and generally 
i n North Africa on Midsummer Day, the very time prescribed 
tur the operation by Palladius in antiquity. On that day 
bunches of male figs are hung jn the female fig-trees, and 
some people make cuts in the trunks of the fig-trees to let 
the sap ooze out , 1 just as the women in Latium did on the 
Nona* Caprottna e. Midsummer day is a great festival 
among the native peoples, whether Herber or Arab, of 
North Africa ; many charms are practised at that season 
for the fertilization of plants and the healing of diseases . 1 
The ceremonies observed at this time in North Africa present, 
indeed, so remarkable a resemblance to the popular celebra- 
tion of Midsummer in Europe, with regard particularly to the 
rites of fire and water, that wc seem almost driven to assume 
the existence of a homogeneous culture on both sides of the 
Mediterranean at some period before the rise and spread 
of Greek and Roman civilization . 3 Of that culture the 
artificial fertilization of the fig-tree, with the magical rites 
which accompanied it, would seem to have formed a part. 

I have said that besides the apparent resemblance 
between the Roman and the Kikuyu pretence of birth from 
a goat, there was another parallelism between the customs 
of the two peoples which deserves to be considered ; this is 
their belief in the fertilizing power which fig-trees exercise 
on women, and the close analogy which the ancient Romans 
and the modern Kikuyu alike traced between fig-trees and 
goats. For the Kikuyu attribute to the wild fig-tree the 
power of fertilizing barren w'omcn. For this purpose they 
apply the white sap or milk of the tree to various parts of the 
body of the would-be mother ; then, having sacrificed a 

1 Budget Meaktn, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 258 ; E. l>outt^ f Magte rt 
Arhfuw dans V Afriqut du Nord {Algiers*, 90S), p. 5 <68 ; E. Wettcrmnrck, 
Ritual and Belief *i» Morocco (London, 1926), ii. 190. 

* K. Douttf , Magte et Religion dans I'Afnque du Nord, pp 565 sqq ; E. 
^ • tmnarck, Ritual and Belief in A/orocto , 11 182-206. 

' The Golden Bough , Part VII. Balder the Beautiful , vol. i. pp. 21 3-21 9. 
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goat, they tie the woman to a wild fig-tree with long strips 
cut from the intestines of the sacrificial animal . 1 Thus 
the barren woman is brought simultaneously into dose 
physical contact both with a goat and a finale fig-tree ; 
both are clearly expected to fertilize her. The milky sap 
of the tree is apparently regarded as its seed ; and we 
may conjecture that it was similarly regarded by Roman 
women and similarly applied to their persons on the Nona t 
Caprotincu . 

At the request of my friend Mr. C. W. Hobley, further 
inquiries on this subject were instituted among the Kikuyu 
and the Akamba of Kenya Colony by Mr. Jfuxon Barton, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of Kenya Colony at 
Nairobi ; and as the results of the inquiries confirm Mr. 
Hobley’s former account and further illustrate the curious 
parallel between Africa and Rome in this respect, some notice 
of them may not be out of place here. 

Among the northern Kikuyu the following account was 

1 From a letter to me from Mr. C. W- Hobley, C.M.G., late Senior 
Provincial Commissioner, Kenya Colony. The letter is dated Nairobi, British 
East Afrira, July 27th, 1910, This interesting information was given 
spontaneously and not in answer to any questions of mine. Compare 
The Golden Bough , Part I. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
vol. ii, pp. 316 sqq. In his book, Bantu Beliefs and Magic (London, 1922), 
pp. 197 *7., Mr. Hobley deseri!*** the custom in a slightly different form as 
follows : “ Among the Kikuyu if a married woman does not prove fertile, s 
medicine man takes her to a mukeo, mukenyui, or muthakwa tree, and there 
suffocates a mwait (a young ewe which has not yet borne a kid) ; the elders of 
the husband’* clan take the small intestine of the mwatt and twine it around the 
woman and the tree, the intestine being then cut through with a sharp splinter of 
wood. The ceremony concludes with the anointing of the woman on the fore' 
head with castor oil, and some fat from the carcase of the mwati is melted and 
poured out at the foot of the tree.” In this account the sacrificial victim is a 
sheep, not n goat, and the trees, of which Mr. Hobley gives the native names, 
appear not to Ik* hg- trees. In a later letter (dated ('hale, High View Road. 
Sidcup, Sept, ti, 1927) Mr. HoUey informs me that in the sacrifice described 
In his book (pp. 197 $q>) the sacrificial victim is “ a ewe (female of sheep) which 
has not Imme young ”, am) that the three trees there mentioned are conjectural!? 
identified by the late Conservator of Forests in Kenya with the Dombeye 
the Ardina sp. % and the Vemomo sp. In the same letter Mr, Hobley writes ■ 
” The information I sent you in 1910 was obtained by me from the chief 
Kinanjui and a number of his elders who came to see me at Nairobi, and I 
remember holding the conference on the tennis lawn at my bungalow. U» 
one aide of the lawn is a great wild fig-tree which was originally parasitic on a 
muhugu tree (Brachylaura), long ago, however, it had killed the boat and the 
fig had grown into a mighty tree. 1 remember the elders showing me how the 
woman was tied to the tree, and the wild fig in question has a white latex which 
oases out from under the outer bark.” 
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given by a native interpreter named Kiranga to Mr. R. G. 
Stone, District Commissioner, Nyeri, Kenya Colony. 

The barren woman goes with her husband and a medicine- 
man to a fig-tree (mukuyu) or to a tree called mugumu t 
which appears to belong to the fig family. They take with 
them a ewe which has not lambed. Arrived at the tree, the 
U oman finds a foothold, such as a branch or a protuberance 
of the bole, and takes her stand on it, with her back to the 
trunk and her face to her husband and the medicine-man. 
The husband takes the sheep and places it, pick-a-back 
fashion, on his wife’s shoulders, so that the head of the sheep 
rests on hers, while she grasps the fore feet of the sheep above 
her shoulders, and its hind legs are round her loins. The 
medicine-man then kills the sheep with the stab of a knife 
in the throat driven home to the heart, and the blood pours 
over the woman’s head and body. The body of the sheep 
is thereupon removed and placed on one side. After that 
the medicine-man takes a twig of the tree against which the 
woman has been standing, bores a hole in it, and fills the 
hole with a mixture of earth from a path, castor oil, and his 
own medicines. Having done so, he seals up the hole with 
gum from a native tree. The twig of the fig-tree, thus 
prepared, is bound round the woman's middle by the tendrils 
of a certain plant, so that the twig projects downwards over 
the woman’s vagina. She must wear it in this position until 
the tendrils dry and break. The medicine-man then makes 
a doll out of the leaves of certain shrubs and places it between 
the woman’s breasts. She carries it home, speaking to no 
<»nc by the way, and on reaching her hut she places the doll 
carefully on her bed, and tends it as though it were her child, 
ihat night the husband and wife must cohabit, while the 
leaf doll lies beside the woman on the bed. 

The native interpreter, who gave Mr Stone the foregoing 
account, averred that the ceremony was always efficacious, 
and in proof of it he cited the case of his own wife, who had 
been barren till she underwent the ceremony, but since tfyen 
she had borne four children. 

In this account it will be observed that the victim sacrificed 
not a goat but a sheep. However, a medicinc-man of the 
district, who had officiated at hundreds of such ceremonies. 
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told Mr. Stone that the victim may be either a goat or a 
sheep, but that the milky juice of the fig-tree 'whether 
mukuyu or ntugumu) is essential, and so is the blood of the 
sheep or goat, which is used in th$ manner described by 
Kiranga. According to one account, after the barren woman 
has been drenched with the blood of the sheep at the fig- 
tree, she is tied to the tree by the intestines of the sacrificed 
sheep. 1 

Similar ceremonies for the fertilization of barren women 
are reported to be common among the Machakos Akamba, 
another tribe of Kenya, though among them the custom of 
tying the barren woman to a tree with the intestines of a 
goat is said to be unknown. On this subject Mr. H, 
Beresford Stooke, Assistant District Commissioner, Machakos, 
Kenya Colony, writes as follows : 44 Among the Machakos 
Akamba these ceremonies are comparatively common, and 
the traditions thereof have been handed down from father 
to son. There is no definite custom, as each medicine-man 
has his own way of doing things. The latex of the fig-tree 
and the contents of a sacrificial goat's bowels play a prominent 
part in all ceremonies of this nature. Fig-tree latex is usualh 
used by itself and is smeared on the loins and navel of the 
patient . . . Some medicine-men anoint the patient with 
the blood of the goat which has been sacrificed, and one 
method of doing this is by placing the carcase, after the 
intestines have been cut out, over the patient’s head. . . 

I have no knowledge of the Roman custom, but fig-tree 
latex and goat’s intestines are the main constituents of 
Akamba ceremonies. Other details may differ considcrabh 
according to the prejudices of individual medicine-men.” 

Thus both the Kikuyu and the Akamba smear the milk\ 
juice of the fig-tree on the body of a barren woman in order 
to get her with child, and the Kikuyu custom of hanging a 
twig of the fig-tree over the woman’s vagina seems to prove 
that in the opinion of the Akikuyu the fig-tree possesses a 
procreative virtue. These customs, coupled with the sacrifice 
of a goat or a sheep and the pouring of its blood on the 
barren woman, present a very close parallel to the Roman 

1 Note* of Mr. J. H. (.'live. Assistant District Commissioner, Fort Hull. 
Kenya Colony. 
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ritual of the Nonae Caprotinae , if we suppose, as I conjec- 
ture, that at that festival the women applied to themselves 
nr to each other the twig which they cut from the Goat 
hg-trec (i caprificus ), that they smeared each other with the 
nfilky juice of the tree, that the victim which they sacri- 
ficed to Goat Juno (Juno Caprotma ) was a goat, and that 
the object which the women aimed at in performing these 
rites was to fertilize at once the fig-trees and themselves. 

Further, it should be noted that the attitude of the 
Kikuyu woman standing against the trunk of the fig-tree, 
>uth the sheep or the goat mounted on her hack, its head 
resting on her head, its fore feet drawn over her shoulders, 
and its hind legs trailing down her loins, is exactly the attitude 
nt Juno Sospes or Sospita at Lanuviurn, who, as we have 
sirn, 1 was similarly portrayed with the skin of a goat hang- 
ing dow r n her back, its head over her head, its fore feet knotted 
i >n her breast, and its hind legs dangling at her thighs. As 
the attitude of the Kikuyu woman is adopted for the express 
purpose of impregnating her, we seem driven to conclude 
that this is believed to be done by identifying her w'ith the 
animal, which in the ceremony appears to be always a female, 
'dn-thcr a ewe or a she-goat, that has not yet had a lamb or 
.1 kid and so far resembles the woman, who has not yet 
borne a child. Apparently the impregnation is supposed to 
be effected by contact w r ith the fig-tree ; if any doubt could 
subsist on this head, it would be dispelled by the custom of 
suspending a twfig of the fig-tree over the woman’s vagina 
■iuil compelling her to wear it in this position until, the 
’• ndrils which bind it to her waist withering and breaking, 
'he twig drops to the ground. It would be hard to imagine 
*mv symbolism more expressive of a procreative virtue 
<isr nbed to the tree. The parallel suggests that on the Goat 
Nones ( Nonae Caprotinae) the Roman women made a similar 
use of the twig w T hich they cut from the goat-fig-tree ( capri - 
that they sacrificed a goat to Goat Juno ( Juno 
( oprotind) under the goat-fig-tree, and invested themselves 
with the goat’s skin in the exact attitude of Juno Sospita at 
I. unuvium and of Kikuyu women ui Kenya, all for the sake 
getting children through the procreative virtue of the goat- 
1 Note on Fasti , ii. 55, al»ove, pp, 295 sq. 
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fig-tree* And if, as teems probable, the day (the Nona* 
Caprotincu) on which these ceremonies took place was also 
the day when the female fig-trees were fertilised by attaching 
to them bunches of figs from the male fig-tree (the goat-fig- 
tree), the women could not have chosen a better day for 
fertilising themselves at the same time by contact with 
the male fig-tree, then at the very height of its generative 
activity. 

Thus to the Kikuyu, as to the ancient Roman mind, the 
distinction between a wild fig-tree and a goat would seem 
to be almost negligible ; both were supposed to be endowed 
with generative virtue which could be communicated by 
simple contact to women. 

The same belief in the fertilization of women by goat* 
and trees comes out no less clearly in a ceremony observed 
by the Baganda of Central Africa for the purpose of quicken- 
ing the womb of a barren woman. 11 After a husband had 
tried other methods in vain, the mcdicine-man ordered him to 
come with his wife and to bring a male goat ; and the goat 
was killed by the medicine-man, who cut out the male organs 
and gave them to the woman to cook in a small pot ; when 
she had done so, the medicine-man mixed the soup with 
herbs, and sent the couple to some place where a wild 
banana was growing. There the man stood on one side of 
the tree, and the woman on the other. The man drank 
some of the soup from the pot, and passed it round the 
tree to his wife who also drank of it ; it was assumed that 
after this ceremony their union would be fruitful, and that 
the desired child would be born in due time .’* 1 

We can now% perhaps, better understand why Roman 
men were supposed to fertilize women by striking them with 
strips of goatskin at the Lupercalia, and why Roman women 
feasted under the goat-fig-tree (, caprtficus ) in honour of 
Goat-Juno, cut a twig of the tree, and extracted its milky sap 
on the Nones of the Goat (Nona* Caprohnai), In thinking and 
acting thus the ancient Romans were in perfect agreement 
with the theory and practice of some black tribes of Africa 
at the present day ; and from the practice of the Bagands 
we may infer with some confidence that the goats whose 

' J Rosctn Tki baganda (London, iqi 1 p 46 
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tons furnished the scourges st the Lupercalia were males . 1 
indeed, a moment’s reflection should satisfy us that the skins 
i/ she-goats would have been perfectly useless for the purpose 
tf getting women with child ; the thing would have been 
>hvsically impossible, and we may be sure that, as sensible 
jfople, the Romans would not have attempted it. 

The mode of artificially fertilising the date-palm resembles 
hat of fertilizing the fig-tree. The method adopted in North 
\fnca and Egypt is thus described by the old English 
ravdler, Thomas Shaw. It is well known that these trees 
the date-palms) are male and female ; and that the fruit 
nil he dry and insipid without a previous communication 
mth the male. In the month of March or April therefore, 
i hen the sheaths that respectively inclose the young dusters 
t the male flowers and the female fruit, begin to open (at 
nhith time the latter are formed, and the first are mealy ;) 
he) take a sprig or two of the male cluster, and insert it 
nt<» the sheath of the female ; or else they take a whole 
lusier of the male tree, and sprinkle the meal or forma of 
t over several clusters of the female. The latter practice is 
ommon in Egypt, where they have a number of males ; 
mt the trees of Barbary are impregnated by the former 
nethod ; one male being sufficient to impregnate four or 
ivc hundred females.” 1 From a later writer we learn that 
x>th the methods of fertilizing the female palm which Shaw 
inscribes arc now practised in Algeria 9 

These modes of fertilizing the date-palm were known to 
fhe ancients. Theophrastus describes the process of shaking 
ho pollen of the male palm over the fruit of the female palm, 
anti he rightly compared it to the artificial fertilization of 
'he fig 4 At a still earlier time Herodotus tells us that the 

' I hts is also indicated in the psstagrs ol < v >mntiU*n and Serviu# quoted 

‘"'"(PI* *35 

* Ihomai Shaw, D P , fr.K S , Prove l* fir Obsertatumi relating ta ttveral 
***** 'j Barbary and t hr levant , Second Kditwn (I^ndon, I7$7i, p * 4 * By 

weal or /arena ” of the male palm Shaw meant the pollen 

1 1 leut. Col Villot, Mtrurs y Com turner et / mntutiont det indigent* d'At 
? fn * 4 (Pans, iSSS), p. 347 According to this author Che fertilization of the 
aim* m Algeria takes plate in April As to the artificial fertilisation of the 
palm see further C Ritter, Vrrgteubendr Erdkmnde van Arab*** (Berlin, 
n Kit, 8*7 sq 

* I heophrastus, Hi *t Plant it S 4, l>e < aunt Pfantarum m »M 1 Com 
l'hn> , \at Hist xiu 34 sq 
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Babylonians or, as he calls them, the Assyrians, fertilized 
the date-palms like the fig-trees by tying the fruit of the male 
palms to the date-bearing palms, that is, to the females.* 
In Babylonia the custom was probably very ancient Oo 
Assyrian monuments a winged human figure, probably a 
priest, is often represented holding an object like a pine-cone 
to a palm-tree. On one of these sculptured slabs in the 
British Museum the priest is thus portrayed in company with 
King Ashur-nasir-pal. Together they are clearly performing 
a solemn religious rite at the tree ; and the scene has been 
explained, with great probability, by Sir Edward B. Tylor, 
as the artificial fertilization of the female palm by means of 
the inflorescence of the male palm, which the priest is holding 
out in his raised right hand towards the tree. 8 If this interpre- 
tation of the scene is correct, we may infer that in Babylonia 
the fertilization of the palms was celebrated by a religious 
festival comparable to those which the Greeks and Latins 
appear to have celebrated on the occasion of the fertilization 
of the fig. Nor is it surprising that religion should thus be 
called in to reinforce the purely arboricultural operations, 
for dates and figs are still the staple food of the Arabs, 1 * 3 
and they probably have been so among other Semitic peoples 
from a remote antiquity. It would be no winder, therefore, 
if the king, who in primitive society is regarded as respon- 


1 Herodotus, i. 193. 

a E. B. Tylor, in Proceeding* of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , \ti 
(1890) pp. 383*393 ; The British Museum, Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Antiquities* (1922), p. 43, with Plates xiv. and xvi. According to 
another interpretation (mentioned in the Gutde, lx.), the priest is holding out 
the object to the king and is in the act of anointing him. It is true that on th< 
relief the figure of the king is interposed between the priest and the tree, so tlut 
the priest appears to he holding out the object to the back of the king’s hrm 
rather than to the tree. But this is probably due only to the artistic difficult 
of representing the two figures in perspective side by side. If wc accept thr 
theory of anointing rather than that of fertilization, the part played by the tret 
in the scene remains unexplained, Y et the tree is obviously the centre of interest, 
for the priest and the king are represented in duplicate on each side of it, both of 
them facing toward it ; and the king is seen raising his right hand towards 
the tree in an attitude exactly corresponding to that of the priest. For these 
reasons the theory of fertilization, proposed by Sir Edward Tylor, appears to 
be much the more probable of the two. 

* A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), p. 303. W* 
are told that “ in Egypt and generally in North Africa, Persia, and Arabia, 
dates form the principal food, and date palms the principal wealth of the people * 
(< Chambers's Encyclopaedia, New Edition, vol. iii. (1925) p. 695)* # 
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sible for the weather and the crops, should officiate in person 
at the sacred marriage of the palms, on the fruitfulness of 
which the life of his people in large measure depended* The 
association of Romulus with the fig-tree at his birth, and his 
mysterious disappearance on the very day of the year on 
which the fertilization of the fig seems to have been celebrated 
in Latium, suggest that he too may have played an important, 
perhaps a fatal, part in the rites of the day. If at Athens, 
as appears probable, the ceremony of the fertilisation of the 
fig-trees was accompanied by the sacrifice of a man and a 
woman who personified the male and the female fig-trees 
respectively, may not the corresponding ceremony in Italy 
have had a like tragic accompaniment ? If so, it is possible 
that the king or his substitute may have been the victim 
chosen for the sacrifice ; since in early society the king is 
often deemed answerable with his life for the growth of 
the crops and for the whole course of nature. According 
to one tradition, Romulus was cut to pieces on the Nona* 
Caprotinae in the Senate-house by the senators, who buried 
the bleeding fragments in the earth . 1 What more could 
they have done if they had desired to quicken the fruits of 
the earth by the blood and flesh of the king ? 

It was an ingenious conjecture of the late VV. R. Paton 
that the Christian celebration of Palm Sunday originated 
in an ancient Oriental festival of the fertilization of the 
palms . 2 The time at which that fertilization takes place in 
North Africa, namely in March or April, would fit in very 
*ell with the theory, since Palm Sunday always falls within 
these months. 

When we consider the religious parallelism which seems 
to have marked the cultivation of the palm and the fig in 
ntiquity, it is worth while to remember that the ancient 
labitat of the two trees appears to have been approximately 
he same. On this subject the eminent botanist Alphonse 
ie Candolle observes with regard to the date palm : “ I 
hink, in fine, that in times anterior to the earliest Egyptian 

1 Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit. Rom. li. 56. 4, Livy, i. 10. 4; 
'lorus, i. 1. 16 sq. ; Plutarch, Romulus, 37. 5. Compare A. B. Cook, “ The 
uropcan Sky-God ”, Folk-lore^ xvi. (1005) pp. 324 *9* 

1 W. R. Paton, “ The Pharmakoi and the Story of the Fail ", Revue Archie* 
Wfuc, Qu&tii&mc Sdrie, ix, (1907) pp. 54 sq . 
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dynasties the date-palm already existed, wild or sown here 
and there by wandering tribes, in a narrow zone extending 
from the Euphrates to the Canaries, and that its cultivation 
began later as far as the north-west of India on the one hand 
and the Cape de Verde Islands on the other, so that the 
natural area has remained nearly the same for about five 
thousand years , \ 1 In regard to the habitat of the fig the 
same authority tells us that 44 in our own day the fig tree 
grows wild, or nearly wild, over a vast region of which Syria 
is about the centre ; that is to say, from the east of Persia, 
or even from Afghanistan, across the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean region as far as the Canaries ” ; and after examining 
the evidence for the diffusion of the fig in antiquity, he con- 
cludes that 41 the prehistoric area of the fig tree covered the 
middle and southern part of the Mediterranean basin from 
Syria to the Canaries M . f Thus it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that before the rise of the great civilizations of 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Greece, a ruder but perhaps more 
homogeneous culture, based to a large extent on the cultiva- 
tion of the date-palm and the fig-tree, may have prevailed 
throughout a zone stretching from the Tigris and Euphrates 
on the east along the whole of North Africa to the Atlantic 
on the west, with offshoots on the northern coasts of the 
Mediterranean in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy ; and that 
the religion of the people throughout this great area may have 
centred to some extent round the trees from which they 
mainly drew their subsistence. And when we remember 
further the importance which other fruit-trees, such as the; 
banana and the coco-nut palm, have had in the life of other 
peoples in other parts of the world, we may be inclined to 
think that historians have not taken sufficient account ol 
arboriculture as a stage in the economic progress of mankind 
from hunting to agriculture. But we have wandered far from 
Ovid, It is time to return to him. 

II. 271. The Arcadians of old are said to have worshipped 
Pan. — Having assigned the Lupercalia to the worship of 
Faunus, our author proceeds to identify Faunus with the 
Greek god Pan, and to explain that the Lupercalia was 

1 A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 303 sq 
1 A. de Candolle, op. cit. pp. 295, 298. 
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festival which Evander brought with him from Arcadia 
0 his new home on the Palatine. The same view of the 
Acadian origin of the festival was adopted by Livy, Diony- 
ius of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch ; 1 it seems indeed to have 
icen the general opinion of the ancients. The identification 
f Faunus with Pan was natural and almost justifiable, for the 
wo gods appear to have been closely akin ; both were deities 
,f the wild woods and closely associated with goats, both 
reing represented in semi-human, semi-goat form, unless 
ddeed we are to suppose that the representations of Faunus 
n semi-goat form, to which Ovid alludes in other parts of the 
>oem, # are simply due to his identification with the Greek 
>rototype. a Pan was worshipped especially in Arcadia, 4 as 
)vid correctly indicates in the following lines ; and this was 
latural enough, since he was especially a god of herdsmen and 
hepherds, and Arcadia was above all a land of flocks and 
icrds. Hence in a lost ode Pindar hailed Pan as “ lord of 
Ircadia 5 

II. 273. Witness Mount Pholoe, witness the Stymphaliaa 
raters, and the Ladon that runs seaward with rapid current.— 

tfount Pholoe is a mountain of north-western Arcadia, 4 
orming a southern continuation of Mount Erymanthus. 
vlount Lampea, a branch of Mount Erymanthus, was said 
0 be sacred to Pan. 7 The Stymphalian lake, in northern 
Vrcadia, is a small and shallow but beautiful mere sur- 
ounded by high wooded mountains. The Ladon is a river 
>f northern Arcadia ; as Ovid says, it is a rapid river, 
ambling in foam over the rocks that obstruct its course, 

1 I.ivy, i. 5. 2 ; Dionysius Halicarnasicnsiii, Antiquit Rom. i. So. I ; Plutarch, 
\omulus, 21.3. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 312, v. 99, 101 ; compare //erotdes,iv . 49, " Faunique 
uornes *\ 

* Compare W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald - und Feldhulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 
13 i G. Wissowa, s.v. 11 Faunus ", in W. II. Row her’s Lexxhon der grtech. 
nd rom. Mythologie , ii. 1453 sqq.; Wernicke, s.v. “ Pan ", tb. iii. 1347 sqq. ; 

A. Hild, s.v. “ Faunus", in Darcmberg et Saglio, Dietionnaire dot 
IntiquiUs grecques et romaines , ii. 2, pp. 1021 sqq. ; J. A. Iiild, s.v. ** Pan”, 
fr iv . 1 , pp. 296 sqq. 

4 Pausanias, viii. 26. 2 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rem. i. 32. 3 ! 
Wernicke, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der grtech. und rdm. Mythologie, iii. 
349 sqq. 

4 Pindar, Frag. 95 (63) ed. Sand, A. 

' Pausanias, vi. 21. 5, viii. 24. 4, viii. 27. 17. 

‘ Pausanias, viii. 24. 4. 
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and tending up a roar of waters to the traveller who followi 
It far above on the narrow footpath that dings to th< 
side of the deep wooded gorge through which the rivei 
bursts its impetuous way. Pausanias said that there was m 
fairer river than the Ladon either in Greece or in foreigt 
land ; 1 * * and so far as my experience goes I agree with him 
Milton’s M By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks ” * gives no idea o: 
the wild magnificence of the scenery. It would need but littli 
imagination to catch a glimpse of Pan in the dappled shadi 
of the trees and to hear his shrill piping above the thunde 
of the river.* 

II. 275. witness the ridges of the Nonacrine grove faegir 
with pins woods. — Nonacris was an ancient city or town o 
northern Arcadia not far from the waterfall of the Styx 
which falls over an immense perpendicular cliff On th< 
face of Mount Chelmos (the ancient Aroanius). In tto 
second century of our era the town lay in ruins, and evei 
of the ruins not much was left. 4 Nothing of them remain 
to be seen, and even the site of the city is unknown. It ii 
supposed to have been at or near the place now occupiet 
by the prosperous village of Solos at the mouth of the wil< 
glen down which flows the Crathis from the fall of the Styx 
The scenery of the profound and narrow glen is almos 
oppressively grand. The mountains are immense am 
exceedingly massive ; above they are bare and rocky ; bu 
their lower slopes are terraced so as to resemble giganti 
staircases, and on the terraces are several picturesqm 
villages, the houses straggling at different levels and em 
bowered among trees. At the upper end of the glen soar 
the mighty cone of Mount Chelmos (Aroanius). Th< 
grandeur of the scenery, which would otherwise be almos 
awful, is softened by the wonderful luxuriance of th 
vegetation in the glen. The horse-chestnut trees especiall) 
with their enormous gnarled and knotted trunks, are a sigh 
to see. The nightingales are said to be very common in th 
glen and to sing from February to June. A long laboriou 


1 Pausanias, via. 25. 13. 1 Milton, Arcades. 

0 I have described more at large, from personal observation, the wonderfi 

gorge* of the Ladon in my commentary on Pausanias (vol. iv. pp. 288 $q). 

* Pausanias, via. 17. 6 ; Pliny, Nat. HiU. ii. 231. 
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ascent by a winding path leads up to the village of Solos, 
the site perhaps of Nonacris. 1 Altogether the glen is a fit 
home for Pan, who may have roamed these bleak and awful 
mountains, making their solitudes echo to the music of his 
pipe. But I do not remember to have seen any of the pinc- 
n'oods with which Ovid has adorned the landscape. Probably 
he painted them from imagination. So far as wc know, he 
mos never in Arcadia. 

II. 276, witness high Cyllene and the Parrhasian snows.— 

Cyllene, a fine pyramidal mountain of reddish-grey rock, 
is the highest mountain* in Arcadia and nearly in Pelo- 
ponnese, its height (7789 feet) falling little short of that of 
Mount St. Elias in Laconia . 1 Its top is clearly visible even 
from Attica and is capped with snow for about eight months 
rf the year. But in antiquity the mountain was associated 
with Hermes rather than with Pan. Hermes was bom in a 
:ave on the mountain ; 1 he was called Lord of Cyllene ; 4 
and he had a temple on the summit, which, however, had 
fallen into ruins in the second century of our era . 4 Sacrifices 
were annually offered to him on the top of the mountain. 
It is said that the remains of the victims and the ashes of 
the last year’s fire were always found unchanged the following 
year . 6 Parrhasia was a district of western Arcadia which 
included Mount Lycaeus and the ancient city of Lycosura . 7 
The height of Mount Lycaeus is under 5000 feet ; hence the 
snow does not lie on it so long as on the loftier mountains 
rf northern Arcadia . 8 

II. 281. the Flamen Dialis still performs in the olden way 
the rites brought hither by the Pelasgians. — The rites in 
question are the Lupercalia, and by the Pelasgians our 
author means Evander and the Arcadians who were 
supposed to have brought the rites to Italy from Arcadia. 
For the inhabitants of Arcadia are said to have been 

1 I have allowed myself to copy the description, based on personal observe* 
ion, from my commentary on Pausanias (vol. iv. p. * 49 )* 

* Pausanias, viii. 17. 1, with my note (vol iv. p. * 45 ), 

* Apollodorus, iii. 10. 2 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Hem, ii. 16. 

4 Homeric Hymns , IV. To Hermes , 2. ‘ Pausanias, viii 17.1. 

* Geminus, Eisagoge, 14, pp. 68 sq. ed. Halma (17* 3 * P* *d* Mamtius). 

T Pausanias, viii. 27. 4, viii. 38 1-3. See note on Fasti , i. 47 ® (above, pp. 

1 So sq.), 

* Pausanias, viii. 38. 2, with my note (vol. iv. pp. 381-383). 
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called Pelasgians before they were named Arcadians.* 
Ovid it the only ancient authority for the statement that the 
Hamad Dialis officiated at the Lupercalia ; and hit partici- 
pattern In the rites is remarkable when we remember that 
the victims sacrificed on these occasions were goats and dogs, 
and that by the rules of his office the Flamen Dialis was 
forbidden to touch or even to name these animals.* Are wt 
to suppose that once a year the Flamen Dialis was dispensed 
from these taboos in order that he might take part in these 
sacrifices ? If that was so, the sacrifices must have been for 
him sacraments. But the reading of the line is uncertain. 
See the Critical Note. 

II. 289. The Arcadians are said to have possessed their 
land before the birth of Jove. — According to one account, 
his mother Rhea gave birth to Jupiter (Zeus) on Mourn 
Lycacus in Parrhasia, a district of Arcadia. In order to 
wash the divine infant his mother caused a spring to burst 
from the ground, and this spring gave rise to the river 
Neda. The spot was locally known as*the Childbed of Rhea ; 
it was holy, and curiously enough no pregnant woman or 
animal might approach it.* 

II. 290. that folk is older than the moon. — The claim of 
the Arcadians that their race existed before the creation of 
the moon has already been alluded to by Ovid. 4 

II. 305. As chance would have it, the Tirynthian youth 
was walking in the company of his mistress. — The Tirynthian 
youth is Hercules, who is called Tirynthian because his 
taskmaster King Eurystheus dwelt in Tiryns, and thither 
Hercules had to go to take his orders from him. 6 The 
mistress of Hercules was Omphale, queen of Lydia. The 
reason for his servitude was this. Hercules had murdered 
Iphitus by throwing him in a fit of madness from the walls 
of Tiryns. Being in consequence afflicted with a grievous 
disease, he inquired of the oracle at Delphi how he might 
be cured. After a personal tussle with Apollo, in which 

1 Pausani&s, viii. 4. 1. 

6 Plutarch, Quaes t. Horn, ill; Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 12 (as to the goat only) 

* Callimachus, Hymn to Zens, 10-38. Compare Pausanias, viii. 36. 3 
viii, 38. 2 ; Strabo, viii. 3. 22, p. 348. 

* Ovid, Fasti, i. 469 sq., with the note. 

4 Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12, ii. 5. 1. 
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the burly hero attempted to carry off the oracular tripod 
md set up an oracle of his own, he received an answer 
that, if he would be healed, he must be sold Into slavery for 
three years and pay compensation for the murder to Eurytus, 
the father of his victim. The injured father refused to 
accept the compensation, but Hermes put up Hercules for 
public sale and knocked him down to Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, who had succeeded her dead husband Iardanus on 
the throne. After he had served his time with her, he was 
healed of his disease, as the oracle had predicted* 1 According 
to Pherecydes, an old Attic antiquary, the sum for which 
Hercules was sold to Omphale was three talents. 1 * The 
oracle, says Diodorus, required that the sum obtained by the 
s,ale of the murderer should be paid to the sons of the 
murdered man, and paid it was.* According to Sophocles, 
the period for which Hercules served Omphale was one 
>ear. 4 The haughty Asiatic queen is said to have heaped 
indignities on her illustrious slave by dressing him up in 
female attire and female gauds, making him card wool, 
and spin, and slapping him with her golden sandal.* The 
legend is instructive, since it probably preserves a tradition 
of a real custom of selling a homicide as a slave and paying 
the price obtained by the sale as bloodwit to the family of 
his victim. The servitude with Omphale was not the only 
one which the truculent hero had to undergo as an expiation 
for murder. Having thrown his own children into the fire he 
was commanded by the Delphic oracle to serve Eurystheus 
for twelve years and to do all his bidding ; f it was in the 
course of this servitude and in obedience to his taskmaster 
that Hercules performed his famous labours. The great 
god Apollo himself is said to have been compelled to serve 
Admetus as a herdsman for a year in expiation of the 

1 Apollodorus, ii. 6. 2-4. The story is told somewhat differently by Hyginus, 
lab 32. Homer gives a different account of the murder of Iphitus, but says 
nothing as to the servitude of Hercules with Omphale ( Od xxi 22-30) 

* Pherecydes, cited by the scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 22. 

* Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-6. 

€ Sophocles, Traekimae, 248 ** 53 - . 

1 Ovid, Herotd$s t ix. 55 Ars Amat. u. zij tzi (where Hercules ts 
ulled “ the Tirynthian hero ”, as 1 ere “ the Tirynthian youth ”) ; Lucian, 
l>ial deorum, xm. 2. 

* Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12. 
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daughter of the Cyclopes * 1 * * The legend no doubt only 
represented the deity as doing what a men in similar dreum- 
stances would 'hive been expected or obliged to do. In 
historical times a Greek homicide was normally banished 
for a year ; 1 but there are some grounds for thinking that 
formerly the period of banishment may have been eight 
years. Thus Cadmus is said to have served Ares eight years 
for slaying the dragon that guarded the spring at Thebes.* 
Plato explained the banishment of a homicide for a year by 
an ancient belief that the angry ghost of the victim might do 
his slayer a mischief if he caught him red-handed in the 
country within the space of a year . 4 * The explanation is 
probably correct. 

II. 310. the Masonian damsel tripped along. — The Maeonian 
damsel is Omphale, queen of Lydia, for Maeonia waS an old 
name of Lydia . 6 7 * Elsewhere, in describing Hercules dis- 
guised in female attire, Ovid speaks of him 11 girt with 
Maeonian girdle like a wanton girl 

II. 31 1. A golden parasol kept off the sun’s warm beams.— 
Women in antiquity sometimes carried parasols to shade 
them from the sun. Elsewhere Ovid speaks of a lover 
holding his lady-love’s parasol 11 stretched on its sticks 
so that the construction of the implement must have resembled 
that of a modern parasol or umbrella. The parasol was 
sometimes held over a lady by a slave or attendant.® For a 
man to use a parasol or an umbrella was apparently deemed 
a mark of effeminacy. Juvenal speaks of such a fellow 
lolling in a huge easy chair under a green umbrella on a 
sunshiny or showery day of spring . 9 At a later time 

1 Apollodorus, in. 10. 4 ; Euripides, Alcestts , 1 sqq, ; Diodorus Siculus. 

iv. 7 1 . 3 ; Hyginus, Fab. 49. Pherecydes (quoted by the scholiast on Euripides, 
Akestu, 1) agrees with Apollodorus in mentioning a year as the period during 
which Apollo served Admetus. 

* Hesychius, Armament ; Suidas, s.v. dvenaurfocu. 

* Apollodorus, Hi. 4. 1-2. See further my note on Apollodorus, ii. 5. n 
(vol. i. pp. 218 sq.). 

4 Plato, Lows, ix. p. 865 D E. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5 ; Strabo, xiii. 4. 5, p. 625 ; Pliny, Nat. Hut 

v. 110 ; Ovid, Metamorph. in. 583, vi. 149. 

4 Ovid, Her aides, ix. 65-66. 

7 Ovid, Ars Amai. ii. 209, " Ipse tene distent a suis umbracula virgis *\ 

4 Martial, xi. 73. 6 j Claudian, In Entropium , i. 464-465. 

9 Juvenal, ix. 50-53. Compare Martial, xiv. 28. 
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Ammimnus Marcellinus describes the exquisites of his age, 
who fancied they rivalled the marches of Caesar or of 
Alexander the Great if they had floated in a painted skiff 
from the Avernine Lake to Puteoli on a summer's day, and 
who grumbled that they had not been born in the far North 
if, between the flapping of their gilded fan, a fly lighted on 
their silken robes, or if a ray of sunshine stole through a hole 
of the umbrella or awning suspended over their heads . 1 
Greek women also carried parasols or sunshades, as we may 
gee by their figures in vase-paintings . 1 At a festival called 
the Scirophoria, which seems to mean " the Carrying of the 
Umbrella", the priest of Poseidon- Erechtheus at Athens 
went in procession, carrying a large white umbrella, from 
the Acropolis to a place called Scirum on the road to Eleusis, 
and with him in the procession walked the priest of the 
Sun, who might rather have been expected to carry the 
umbrella. For the ceremony fell about Midsummer Day, 
when the heat is great at Athens, and, the rains being long 
over, the ground is parched and dusty, and the whole 
landscape white and shimmering in the .intense sunlight. 
The ceremony was perhaps intended to cool the air by 
reminding the Sun-god of the inconvenience to which he was 
putting his worshippers by baking them in his burningbeams.* 

II. 313. Now had she reached the grove of Bacchus and 
the vineyards of Tmolus. — Tmolus was a mountain of Lydia 
crowned with a look-out place, built of white marble by 
the Persians, from which there was a wide view over the 
plains below, with the river Caystcr winding through them, 
and the Pactolus rolling down its golden sands . 4 The vine- 
yards on the slopes of the mountain were famous in antiquity 
and are repeatedly mentioned by Ovid elsewhere . 6 These 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 4. 18. 

1 Compare A. Baumeister, Denkmbler des klasstscken Alierfums , iii. 1684 ; 
Nuremberg et Saglio, Dtctionnatre des Anttquttis grecques et remains*, v. I, 

583 sq s.v . “ Umbella *\ 

* Harpocration, s,v . ~Klpw ; Suidas and Phottus, Lexicon , s.w. 2 # Ipov and 
iupoy ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 18. As to the festival see G. F. 
Vhoemann, Gnechische Alterthumer* (Berlin, 1897 -1902), ii. 492 *f. 5 Aug. 
Mommsen, Bests der Stadt A then (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 504 sqq. ; P. Stengel, 
Die grxtckischen Kultusaltertumer *, pp. 147 sq. 

\ Strabo, xiii 4. 5 . PP 625 

4 Virgil, Georg, ii. 98; Pliny, Nat. Hut. v. no, xiv. 74 . Ovid, 
Metamorpk. vi. 15, 86. 
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vineyards might well be called the grove of Bacdhea, end to 
perhaps the tine should be read, %e die Critical Note# The 
chonts of Bacchanals in Euripides* great tragedy, the 
Baeckat, is represented as following the vine-god from 
11 Tmolus, bulwark of Lydia ”, to Mount Cithaeron,* 

II. 314. and deny Hesperus rode cm his dusky steed# — The 
Evening Star is here supposed to ride a steed darkened by 
the evening shadows. Milton’s thought was different ; 

“ Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest.” 1 

Tibullus provided the Morning Star with a chariot to ride in. 1 

II. 319. tunics in GaetuUan purple dipped. — Horace men- 
tions the same dye in almost the same words. 4 The Gaetu- 
liana were an African tribe who in Pliny’s time occupied 
the province of Tingitana, answering roughly to the modem 
Morocco. 4 Their rocky coast abounded in the purple 
shellfish ( murex ), which yielded a purple dye that wai 
highly esteemed, 6 though it was reckoned inferior to that 
obtained from the purple shellfish of Puteoli, 7 

II. 329. tbs reason was that they were preparing to celebrate 
in all purity, when day should dawn, a festival in honour of the 
discoverer of the vine. — In ancient religion it was a common 
rule that continence must be observed by the sexes on the 
eve of a festival. 6 The Roman poets allude to this custom 
in connexion with the worship of Isis. 6 Roman women had 
to observe continence also at the annual festival of Ceres. 1 * 
In the present passage Ovid implies that continence was 
observed on the eve of a festival of Bacchus, M the dis- 
coverer of the vine ”, In the Bacchae of Euripides the 
messenger tells how in the glens of Cithaeron he saw, by 
the light of the rising sun, the bands of Bacchanal women 

1 Euripides, Bacchae, 55 sqq ., 64 sqq. 

9 Milton, Paradise Last, iv. 605 sq. 9 Tibullus, i. 9. 62. 

* Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 181, “ Pastes Caetmle murice ttnetas ” . 

* Pliny, Nat . Hut. v. 17. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 12, vi. 201, ix. 127 ; Mela, Hi. 104. 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 45. 

• The rule of chastity in andent religion is fully illustrated by E. Pehrle ut 
his learned work Du kultische Keusckheit im A her turn (Giessen, 1910). 

• Tibullus, i. 3, 23 sqq. ; Propertius, ii. 33. I sqq., v. (iv.) 5. 33 xg. ; Ovid, 
A mares, i. 8. 73 sq. 

M Ovid, A mares, iii. 10. I sqq. 
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sleeping chastely, their heads pillowed on oak leaves or 
the sprays of the pine. 1 At the investigation of the 
Bacchanalian rites which took place at Rome in 18$ B.c. 
it was reported that a candidate for initiation had to observe 
continence for ten days. 1 

II. 341. as oft aft right of a snake a wayfarer starts baek 
dismayed . — The comparison was used by Homer * and 
repeated with improvements, or at least variations, by 
Virgil. 4 Ovid probably had one or both of the passages 
in his mind. 

II. 359 * To foreign reasons add, my Knee, some Latin 

cuss. 1 — Ovid has thus far given reasons, drawn from Greek 
mythology to explain why the Luperci ran naked at the 
Lupercalia. He now adduces a Latin or Roman tradition 
to explain both the running and the nudity. The same story 
is told much more briefly by Servius * and by Plutarch on the 
authority of Gaius Acilius,* a Roman senator who wrote a 
history of Rome in Greek about 142 B.c. 7 An even more 
pointless explanation of the running at the Lupercalia is 
quoted by Plutarch from a certain Butas, who wrote in 
Greek verse. According to him, when Romulus and Remus 
had got the better of their wicked uncle Amulius they ran 
joyfully to the spot where the she-wolf had given them suck, 
and the Lupercalia commemorated that gladsome race.* 

II. 373. he drew the hissing inwards from the spits and 
said, “ None but the victor surely shall eat these — Wc may 
compare the legend told of the Potitii and Pinarii at the 
foundation of the Great Altar ( Ara Maxima ) in the Cattle 
Market.* 

II. 377. He laughed and grieved that Remus and the FaMi 
could have conquered when his own Quintilii could not. — Ovid 
is here endeavouring to explain the foundation of the two 
colleges of Luperci, namely, the Fabii or Fabiani and the 
Quintilii or Quinctiliales. 10 

1 Euripides, Bacchae , 677 sqq. 

% Livy, xxxix. 9. 4, xxxix. 10. I , xxxix 1 1 2. 

* Homer, II. iii. 33-35. 4 Virgil, Aen. li. 37 V‘ 3 «l. 

* Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viu. 343- * Plutarch, Romulus, ai, 7 

7 Livy, Per. liii ; Histone arum Romanorum Fragment a, ed. H. PftW, 
(lapsiae, 1SS3), pp. 34 sq. * Plutarch, Romulus, at. 6. 

* See the note on Fasts, i. 581 (above, pp. 213 sqq ). 

>9 See above, pp. 328 sq. 
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1 L 381* Parhape JOT nuqr •>* 8* why that place is call* 
the Lupansa^ name of the Lupercal w as explained 
by the legend that the she-wolf (tufa) had there suckled 
the abandoned twin infants, Romulus and Remus. Ovid 
arises the opportunity to tell the story of the birth and 
exposure of the twins at full length. The tale in brief ran 
thus. The rightful king of Alba Longa was Numitor, to 
whom his father Proca had bequeathed the crown. But 
Amulius, his younger brother, was ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous ; he dethroned his gentle elder brother by force and 
reigned in his stead. More than that, he murdered his 
nephews, the sons of Numitor, and under pretence of doing 
her honour he devoted his niece Silvia, the daughter of 
Numitor, to the service of Vesta, which, by binding her to 
perpetual virginity, would in his opinion prevent her from 
ever giving birth to a son who might replace his grandfather 
Numitor on the throne, from which he had been ousted by 
his wicked brother. But heaven defeated the nefarious plot. 
For, going as a Vestal Virgin to fetch water for the sacred 
rites, Silvia or Rhea Silvia or Ilia (for the daughter of Numitor 
was known by all these names) met a god or a man in the 
sacred grove of Mars and became by him the mother of the 
twins Romulus and Remus, whom she fathered on the god 
Mars in person. But the cruel and sceptical king refused 
to accept this unvarnished account of the virgin birth; 
he ruthlessly ordered the mother to be cast into prison and 
her brats to be thrown into the river. His command was 
obeyed, but the river washed up the ark with the babes in it 
at the foot of a fig-tree, and there a she-wolf (lupd) came and 
gave them suck. That was why the place was called the 
Lupercal. Such was the orthodox Roman tradition as told 
or alluded to by Ovid in the following passage (lines 383-422) 
The accounts of other ancient writers agree in substance, 
though some of them differ in details. 1 

II. 389. Albula, which took the name of Tiber from 
Tiberinui, drowned in its waves. — This drowning of King 
Tiberinus in the river, which afterwards took its name 

1 Compare Livy, i. 3*4; Aurelius Victor, Origo geniis Romanao, 19-21, 
Florus, i. 1. 1-3; Justin, xlm. 2. 1 -8 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquil 
Rom. i. 76-79 ; Plutarch, Romulus , 2-6 ; Conon, Narraiionts t 48. 
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from him. » mentioned by Ovid 'later on in the poem. 1 
That the old Latin name of the Tiber was Albula is r e c ord ed 
by Varro and Virgil.' 

IL 398. unit* Wwnw decern me, I fancy you kin 
tome god.— The speaker was about to add 41 for your 
father ” ; but the sight of the helpless babes, about to be 
drowned like blind puppies in the river, suggests a doubt ; 
for surely, thinks he, if their father were a god he would 
come to their rescue now. 

II. 41 1. There was a tree (traces of it still remain), which 
is now called the Bumina fig-tree.— \Ve have already had 
occasion to notice the fig-tree under which the infants 
Romulus and Remus were said to have been suckled 
by the she-wolf.® The tree and its association with the 
twins are often mentioned by ancient writers. 4 From the 
evidence of Varro and Festus, confirmed by that of Pliny, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch, 5 we gather that the proper name 
of this fig-tree was Ruminalis , not Romula or Romul - 
arts , the alternative names mentioned by Ovid and Livy. 
The name seems to be derived from rutna or rumis , “ a 
dug from which the Romans, with their faculty of finding 
deities for everything, constructed a pair of divinities, to wit, 
Jupiter Ruminus and the Goddess Rumina, whose function 
it was to give suck to animals. 7 We might naturally suppose 
the pair to be husband and wife, if we had not been told by 
Augustine that Rumina was a widow.® Perhaps the absurdity 
of assuming a male deity to give suck to animals had struck 
some Roman rationalist, and he sought to evade the diffi- 

1 Ovid, Fasti , iv. 47 sq., with the note. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 30 ; Virgil, Aen. viii. 330-332. 

* Above, pp. 330, 343, 

4 Livy, i. 4. 5 ; Aurelius Victor, Origo genfts Romanos, 20, 3 sq . ; Festus, 
s * “ Ruminalis M , pp. 332, 333 ed. Lindsay ; Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 54 ; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xv. 77 ; Tacitus, Annals , xiii. 58 ; Servioa, on Virgil,.^*, 
mu. qo ; Plutarch, Romulus, 4. 1. 

4 See the references in the preceding note. 

4 Festus, s.v. “ Ruminalis ”, pp. 332, 333 ed. Lindsay ; Varro, quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, s.v. “ Rumam ”, p. 246 ed. Lindsay ; Plutarch, Romulus , 
4 1 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist . xv. 77 ; Plutarch, Romulus , 4. ! ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 90. 

7 Augustine, Do civitate Dei , iv. 11, vi. 10, vii. 11. Compare L. Prcller, 
Rdmtsche Mytholagie * , i. 418 sq. \ C*. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus dtr Rdmer*, 

P 242. 

4 Augustine, Dt civitate Dei, vi. 10. 
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culty by the hypothesis of widowhood for the goddess. fa 
any case* whether widow or wife, she had a shrine, beside 
which shepherds planted a fig-tree, doubtless the Ruminal 
fig-tree, whe/e they sacrificed for their sucking lambs an<] 
kids, offering milk instead of wine to the goddess . 1 Thu* 
again we meet with the intimate connexion of the fig-tirt 
with the fecundity of the flocks in Roman religion, fa 
historical times the Ruminal fig-tree stood, not at the LupercaJ 
on the south-western side of the Palatine hill, but in th e 
Forum and more exactly in the Comitium, to which th** 
famous augur Attus Navius is said to have transporter! *♦ 
by his magic art.* Hence the tree was sometimes called 
after him the Navian fig-tree (Jicus Navtd ).* A bronze 
statue of the augur stood beside the sacred fig-tree in from 
of the Senate-house down to the time of Livy and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. 4 In the year A n. 58, when some brands 
of the tree died and the trunk w ithered, the thing was counted 
a prodigy, but the tree afterwards put out fresh shoots arid 
the popular consternation abated. 6 Pliny drops a hint that 
the priests had a hand in the miraculous rejuvenescent * 
The sacred tree was enclosed within a bronze railing. 7 On 
the finely sculptured marble balustrades (the Anaglyph* 
Traiani ), which once adorned the Rostra, and w’hich now 
stand on the pavement of the Forum not far from the plan 
which they occupied in antiquity, the fig-tree is clearly and 
unmistakcably represented, twice over, growing beside the 
statue of Marsvas, w hich is mentioned by Horace as a plan* 
where legal business was done. 4 The sculptures w r rought in 
relief on the balustrades are believed to date from the time 

1 Varro, Ktrum r uttu arum, 11 11 ^ , td , quoted bs Nonuih Mar««lh<* 

f ft " Human* ' . p 240 cd L»mU«*\ , IMut.tr* h, ftomulu j, 4. 1 (who call* th 
gnddtsfc Kurmluji 

* Plinv, An/ Hiri x\ 77 

* hevtus. ? ? “N*»\irt",p 1<»S i*d Lindsay 

4 Livy, 1 \(i 5, DmnvMU'*. HalicurndMrmi*, Aniiquit Kvm 111 71.5 

* Tut it us Annals, mu jS 

* IMmv, A at Mist xv 77, ** AVv smt praesagto ahquo art sett r rursuaf* 
cura so* rr do turn sertiut 

T Conon, Xarraiionts , 4S, *m rijt Ayopat i«/»a rtf* rov pov\* 

x**** 41 rtpmpy nut* »n, whrre was rightly inserted hy Heyne If 
this passage it is to be noted that the tree is spoken of as a wild fig-tree (fired 
ertmtos, equivalent to the Latin infirijicus). 

* Horace, Sat \. <> 20. C'omjtare Pliny, Xat. IJut, xxi. 9; Servius, w 
Virgil, Asm. iv. 58. 
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d Trajan and to represent the emperor's charity in providing 
for the support of the poor and for the remission of taxes 
due to the imperial treasury ; it appears that the records of 
the taxes arc being heaped up and burned in presence of the 
rmperor. In the background are seen buildings and arches 
*hi< h probably represent the edifices that sui rounded the 
forum, as they would be seen by a speaker standing on the 
Rostra ; but their identification js uncertain. On the inner 
originally outer) side of each balustrade are carved in relief 
4 lw»ar, a ram, and a bulb the three victims K suo: rritun/ta) 
regularly sacrificed at purificatory ceremonies These 
Muiptured animals probably commemorate the pursfiiatory 
Mirifice which was offered when Trajan completed his 

• Unration of the Rostra in this magnificent style, 1 * * Near 
:h'’se balustrades the excavations have disclosed a plot of 
;mund about thirteen feet square where there was no ancient 
Mvement. In this plot probably grew the sacred fig-tree, 
c'd beside it may have stood the statue of Marsyas.* 

II. 412. A she -wolf which had cast her whelps came, 
vondrous to tell, to the abandoned twins.- The story of the 
.inkling of the twins by the she-uolf was a favourite one 
th Roman writers, who often tell or allude to it 9 The 
'gend was commemorated by at least two groups of 
ronre statues representing the wolf suckling thr twins, 

’i 296 B.C. the Curule Aediles Cnacus and (Quintus Ogulnius 
Vitcted fines from usurers, and uith the money they caused 

• be executed several works of art, m< ludmg images 
f the infant founders of the city under the dugs of the 
hr-wolf : this group of statuary thev placed beside the 

1 I Pctcrtrn, Com alten Rom 4 * * * * (l.ripng i«>ni pp 42 w with thr illuMr* 

* 22 2}, pp, 40. 41 , <> Richter, 7 'opographte drt \tadf Rom *, p Ha, with 
* . H. Th4denat Lt Forum Romatn*, pp 126 . S B Plainer 

f 'K r mpJky and Monument* of Am tent Home* pp 266, with hg $8. 

Ha'dekrr, Central Italy and /tome 1 * p 2<n K* to thr to|>o£raph\ *e« 

1 Ionian, Topographte der *Stadt A tom tm tlterthum, t 2 pp 16$ sq 
with Plate iv, faring p 218 (photograph* of thr rrhrf* on thr 
1 j tirade*). 

1 s P. Plainer, Topography and Monuments oj , 1 m tent /Come*, pp 2G9 
1 1 ivy, i. 4 6; Cn ero, De divtnatt one, 1 12 in, Virgil, Aen vni 630 6 H. 

' wtius, ii. 7. 20, In 9. 51, v (iv ) 1 55 *q ; Jtornal, *1 104 * Aurebu* 

• ^*„Ortgo gentis Romano*, 20 »; Moru*, i I 3; JuMin, *lm 2. $, 
,j ^miu* Halictmasrnsis, Antoqml. Rom 1 79 6 8; Plutarch, Romulm, 4. 2, 
’*•*' t Rom.x\ ; Conon, Narralionet, 48, 

\OL. II 2B 
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Ruminal fig-tree. 1 This statement leaves the position of the 
group somewhat uncertain ; for, as we have seen, 9 the 
Ruminal fig-tree was believed to have been originally situate 
in the Lupercal, at the western foot of the Palatine, where 
the wolf was traditionally said to have suckled the twm* 4 
but at a very early date, in the reign of the Elder Tarqum 
the tree was said to have been magically transported by the 
augur Attus Navius to the Forum, where it certainly was u, 
be seen growing in historical times.* It seems natural 
therefore, to suppose that the group of statuary made b> thr 
Ogulnii in 296 B.C\ was set up by them beside the Ruminal 
fig-tree in the Forum and not in the Lupercal. In favour 
of this view an inscribed pedestal has been cited, which vu* 
found in the Forum in November, 1899, in front of thr 
Church of St. Adrian. The inscription records a dedication 
by the Krnperor Maxentius 14 to Father Mars the Unum 
quered and to the Founders of his Eternal City ", togetho 
with the date of the dedication, which was the twenty-fire 
day of April, that is, the day on which Rome was traditional!, 
said to have been founded. 4 It has been held that the pedest*. 
was a new one set up by Maxentius to support the old grou; 
of the wolf and the tw ins which had originally been made ! . 
the Ogulnii in 296 B.C.* Certainly no date could have her 
more appropriate for such a dedication than the day of tb 
foundation of Rome. 

On the other hand there is a difficulty in supposing tlu 
the group in question stood in the Forum. For Dionysiuv 
of Halicarnassus, a contemporary of Ovid and Augusta*' 
who lived for some time at Rome and wrote towards the 
of the first century B t\, has recorded that at the foot of tb 
Palatine, on the way to the Circus Maximus, w'here 
tw r ins were said to have been suckled by the wolf, there wa* 
a sacred enclosure, in which stood a bronze group of ancier f 

1 I.iw.x 23 13," Id fiium RuminaUm simulacra infantium comdttoru" 
urtni *ub ubfrtbu) Jttpat f'^turrunt " . 

* Alxnr, pp ; )o. ptS 

* D»r .tuf£iif Art us Navius i<s ftuiti to have been a contemporary of K»r{ 
Tarqum thr K Icier, mho held him in honour See l.ivy, 1 36; Dionou 
Httluitrnaiensis Intitfuit Rom 111.70-71. 

* II Oeis&u, Inscrtftnmei / aft no * Selector, No. 8935 ( v °l* hi. pats 1 
x*ni>, 

4 J. (‘arcopino, la touve du Capitol (Pans, 1925), p. 31. 
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gyle representing the wolf suckling the two children,* The 
sacred enclosure here mentioned by Dionysius is no doubt 
the Lupercal, and as he was a sober and trustworthy witness, 
*h<> described what he had seen, we may take it as certain 
that about the time when Ovid was writing a bronze group 
^presenting the wolf suckling the twins stood in the Lupercal. 
Io reconcile this evidence with that *hich points to the 
existence of a similar group in the Forum it has been argued 
hv J Carcopino that there were two such groups, one in the 
h»rum and one in the Lupercal, and that the latter gioup had 
Urn set up by Augustus, when he restored the Lupercal * 
In this connexion it is to be noted that, in describing the 
bronze group at the Lupercal, Dionysius makes no mention 
f the fig-tree, but in another passage he says that down to 
his time the bronze statue of the augur Attus Navius stood 
m the Forum in front of the Senate-house near the sacred 
♦'g-trer. 1 Surely, if a bronze group of the wolf and the 
children had existed in the Forum beside the fig-tree, 
Dionysius would have mentioned it, just as he mentioned 
the corresponding group in the Lupercal His silence is a 
strong argument against the vieu that a group representing 
the wolf suckling the twins existed in his time in the Forum 
as well as another group of the same sort m the Lupercal 
\nd with regard to the group in the Lupercal, it is difficult 
to believe that it dated only from the restoration by Augustus, 
for in that case the group, if it was made on purjM>He for the 
restoration, as Carcopino seems to think, could only have 
h«ui a few years old, and its recent origin could not have 
i»ern forgotten ; yet Dionysius describes the workmanship as 
arment. To meet this difficulty Carcopino supposes that the 
historian was uncritical and credulous, and that he was 
deceived by his guide, or the custodian, whose pride, and 
perhaps his pocket, was concerned in vaunting the antiquity 
<>f the image. The solution is unsatisfactory, for to me at 
!<\ist it seems that the ancient historian was by no means so 
uncritical as his modern critic supj>oses 

liut besides the group of the wolf suckling the twins which 

1 Dionysius Haiti arna *’Ums dnttqutt AV« i H, 

* J Carropino, La l <mvt du ( apttai^ pp 2b 

* Dionyvius Halu arruvenM*, Antiyuit (i&m in “i 5 
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certainly stood in the Lupcrcal, and the other which perhaps 
stood in the Forum t there was a similar group on the Capitol 
The group is described by Cicero as an eyewitness U 
represented the she-wolf and Romulus and Remus sucking 
the swollen udders of the beast ; the figure of Romulus was 
gilded. In the consulship of Cotta and Torquatus* that u, 
in 6$ B.C., the image was struck by lightning and thrown 
down, leaving traces in the shape of footprints on the pedestal 
This incident is repeatedly mentioned by Cicero : two yean 
after it happened he recalled it in one of his speeches against 
Catiline! and he described it at full length in the poem which 
he composed on the glories of his consulship ; for he professed 
to look on the event as one of the portents which heralded the 
outbreak of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 1 The same event n 
recorded by Julius Obsequens and Dio Cassius, both at 
whom clearly drew their information directly or indirectly 
from Cicero. 1 The image is not again mentioned by ancient 
writers : its origin and the date of its dedication are unknown 
In the Capitolinc Museum at Rome there is a well-knowr 
bronze group of statuary representing the wolf suckling the 
twins, which would answer well either to Livy's description 
of the group set up by the Ogulnii in B.C. or to Cicero’* 
description of the group which was struck by lightning on the 
Capitol in 65 B.C. It represents the wolf standing in a 
watchful attitude, with its head turned to one side, as if 
looking out for an enemy, while beneath its belly are the 
twins, represented as infants, the one seated and the other 
kneeling, both with upturned faces putting their lips to the 
pendent dugs of the wolf. Critics are now generally agreed 

1 <Vero, In Caft/mam, lii H 19, " profecto memorta tenetis Cati* t\ 
Torquato consult bus campions in ( apt taint res de coelo esse pereussas, cum ft 
simulacra Jeorum depuha sunt rt statu at veterum hamtnum detector et legun 
norm hque/oefa . foetus est ettam tile , qut hone urbem tandtdit, Romulus , q utn 
tnouraJum in Capitalist, part'um atque lactcntem , ubertbus luptnts tnktanun 
/unite memiHtstis " , id /V divination*, t 12 20 

“ Hu (on the Capitol l % ilvrstru erat A' am am nomint 1 altrtx , 

Xfartta, quae partnn Mavorhs semtne natos 
ubertbui gravtdts vitah rare ngabat , 
quae turn turn puern / fa mm at o fulmtnn utu 
c one 1 Jit atque avoha pedum vestigia hqutl ; ” 
id,, De dtvimatnme , it 21 47, ** Romulus loctens fulmtne ictus 

* Julius Obsequen*. /Vedtg . 61, p. 175 ed. Roulmch ; Dio Cassius, 
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that the wolf is ancient, but that the figures of the twins are 
modern, having been added in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, perhaps about 1474 or 1475. 1 But if the wolf is 
*ncient ( it is probably either the one described by Livy or the 
one described by Cicero, and on this question the opinions 
of critics have been divided. Against the identification of it 
*ith the group set up by the Ogulnii in 296 B.c. critics have 
urged the archaic style of the wolf, for it is probably the work 
of a Greek artist, and in 296 B.c, Greek art had long outlived 
the archaism of its youth ; it had already touched ns nendian 
m the works of Scopas and Praxiteles, and its sun, though 
vtill high in heaven, was verging to a mellow afternoon. It 

very unlikely, therefore that the Capitohne wolf, in spite of 
its great power and vigour, is a work of that age of cxuiierant 
fancy and facile execution : the seventy, almost the stiffness, 
of the figure forbids the supposition. 

But fortunately for its history the woli bears a mark 
*hich allows us to identify it with some confidence. For in 
Imth the hind legs of the animal there are gaping rifts w r hich 
d technical expert, after careful examination, lielieves to 
have been made by lightning. His view appears to be 
accepted by critics ; hence we may conclude that the Capi- 
toline ivolf is the one seen and described by Cicero, the one 
\chich in his third speech against Catiline he declared his 
hearers must surely remember, the one which was struck 
and thrown down by lightning in 65 B c . Of its origin, as 
ac* have seen, nothing is known ; but the noble severity 
arid dignity of the style atiord well with the opinion of 
hugen Petersen that it is the work of a Greek, perhaps an 
Inman, artist of the end of the sixth century B C. But that, 
is he points out, was just the time « 5 10 B < •) when the Roman 
monarchy was abolished and the republic established ; and 
ihe critic may therefore be right in conjecturing that the 
jroup was on that memorable occasion dedicated in the temple 
t precincts of Jupiter on the* Capitol, in order to commend 
he commonwealth, symbolized by these images of its 
founders, to the favour and protection of the gods.* 

1 J. Carcopino, La Lout* </* Capital, pp A 9- 

• On the Capitoitnr wolf msc fc Prlriicn, Cam alien Ram*, pp with 

ig i l,p. ai; W. HAtog t F*hrtrdmrtk 4u diftnlluken 
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In n learned and elaborate essay a distinguished French 
archaeologist, Monsieur J. Carcopino, has endeavoured tb 
prove that the statue in question was not made to illustratr 
the legend of the suckling of the twins by the wolf, but that 
on the contrary it was the statue which gave rise to the 
legend. His view is that the wolf was the sacred animal or 
totem (he uses the word) of the Sabines, and that the original 
image represented the sacred animal with two men standing 
below it and representing the union of the Sabines ami 
Latins as a single nation under the protection of the hoi\ 
wolf. Later on people mistook the two little men under th t 
wolf for infants being suckled by the animal, and on the 
strength, or weakness, of this mistake constructed the legemi 
of the suckling of Romulus and Remus on the model of 
similar Greek legends, which described the suckling of heroes 
and heroines by animals . 1 The theory is interesting ami 
ingenious, but it seems to contradict the evidence of the 
ancient writers who describe the statues ; for all of them 
speak of Romulus and Remus as infants suckled by the wolf 
and not as little men standing under its belly. The evidence 
of C icero on this point is particularly important, for he had 
seen the very statue on which M. Carcopino bases his theor\ 
and in his repeated references to the group the orator leaves 
no room for doubt that in his opinion the wolf was represented 
in the act of giving suck to the* two infants.® How can wr 
suppose that his eyes deceived him in such a simple matter 
of observation ? Again, if the group had been intended t* 
commemorate, as M. Carcopino thinks, the union of the 
Sabines and Latins as a single nation at Rome, why shouk 
the artist have given such prominence to the wolf by com 
parison with the human representatives of the two peoples 
Why should the wolf bulk so large and the men so small 
And could the artist not have found some more dignified am 


AUtrtmmee ** Rom * ( Leipzig, 1912 IQ13), vol 1 pp 562*564, No 983 (>ut 
reference* lo the literature) ; j. Carcopino, J a Louve du Capitol (Pam, 192* 
pp. 3 tqq, Tim lam work contain* a full discusMon of all the question* raivr 
by the statue Compare M tiller W leader, Denkmaler dtr alien Kun$t,\ yj 
60-61, with Plate Iv in hg 288; A. Baumeuter, Ihnkmdler dts k las sack* 
All*rtums,\ 512, with fig 552 on j» 510. 

1 J. Carcopino, La Ltwt* dm Capitol, pp. 54 sqq 
* See the paaaage* of Cicero quoted above, p. 372. 
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impropriate place for the men than under the belly of the 

A rurnaJ ? 

I he Capitoline wolf, though by far the most famous, is 
by no means the only surviving monument of the immense 
popularity which the legend of the suckling of the twins by 
the wolf enjoyed in antiquity. The legend is illustrated by 
representations of it on many coins, gems, sculptured reliefs 
iiiitl vases which have come down to us. 1 Among them 
perhaps the oldest are a series of Romano'Campunun toms, 
v»me of which are believed to dan* lietween *42 ami *17 li.C, 
aid therefore to be anterior to the erection of thi bronze 
group by the Ogulnii in 296 B r. On them the nuns an* 
*< presented as infants squatting or kneeling and holding up 
their heads and hands to the dugs of the wolf, which is turning 
its head to the children as if to lick or fondle its nurslings, 1 
exactly in the attitude described by Virgil, who doubtless 
had some real work in his mind, though m it the wolf seems 
to have been represented as lying down instead of standing 
up, as in the Capitoline group and on the coins 4 These 
iesigns on the coins clearly lend no support to M. ( arcopino’s 
•henry of their origin. On coins issued by Sextus Pomjwius 

1 austulus about 129 li.C. we see the wolf and the children 
m exactly the same attitude ; and standing beside them, 
leaning on his pastoral staff, is the shepherd Eaustulus, who 
ib said to have discovered the twins in the at t of being suckled 
l>v the animal. 4 

A strong argument in favour of the great antiquity and 
genuine popularity of the legend of the wolf and the Roman 
twins is that many similar stories are current in India to this 
clay among people w f ho never heard of Romulus and Remus, 
and that these stories are vouched for bv Englishmen of 
education and repute, w r ho personally saw and examined 
the boys (for they are never girls) who had been rescued from 

1 A long list of these monuments 1% gnen, with illustration*, by J B < ur ter 
m W. H. Koscher’s Lextkon dergrtriA und rom Ihtkologi * . t v u Romulus ", 
'ol iv. coll. 202-207. 

* K. Biibelon, M&nnaui de la Repubhqvr Romatnr , ». ! r>, 1 31 , $0 

4 Virgil, Aen . viii. 630-034. 

4 E. Babe loo, Mannoses de la Republtgue Romatne, 11 336 tq A* to 
* lustulut and the twins see Livy. i. 4 <> . Aurelius Victor, Ongo genus Roman**, 

2 > 3 ; Plutarch, Romulus, 6. 1 ; Oionysmt lUlicsmasensw, Anttqmtt, Ram, t. 
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the waives* dens. Same of the children thus recovered have 
been recognised by their parents through marks on their 
bodies and have continued to live for years after their reset*, 
but without learning to speak or to behave like ordinary 
human beings; they commonly run onfall fours, devour 
raw meat, and resist any attempt to clothe them. Miny of 
these cases are reported from the Kingdom of Oude by 
Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident at the 
Court of Lucknow ; 1 others have been reported by Mr 
Valentine Ball, of the Indian Geological Survey.* It may 
be of interest to the reader if I quote one or two of these 
Indian parallels to the Roman legend. 

'Sir W. H. Sleeman writes as follows : " There is now at 
Sultmnpoor a boy who was found alive in a wolfs den, near 
Chandour, about ten miles from Sultanpoor, about two years 
and a half ago. A trooper, sent by the native governor of 
the district to Chandour, to demand payment of some 
revenue, was passing along the bank of the river near 
Chandour about noon, when he saw a large female wolf 
leave her den, followed by three whelps and a little boy 
The boy went on all fours, and seemed to be on the best 
possible terms with the old dam and the three whelps, and 
the mother seemed to guard all four with equal care. They 
all went down to the river and drank without perceiving the 
trooper, who sat upon his horse watching them. As soon as 
they were about to turn back, the trooper pushed on to cut 
off and secure the boy ; but he ran as fast as the whelps could, 
and kept up with the old one. The ground was uneven, and 
the trooper** horse could not overtake them. They all 
entered the den, and the trooper assembled some people 
from Chandour with pickaxes, and dug into the den. When 
they had dug in about six or eight feet, the old wolf bolted 
with her three whelps and the boy. The trooper mounted 
and pursued, followed by the fleetest young men of the 
party, and as the ground over which they had to fly was 
more even, he headed them, and turned the whelps and boy 

1 Major General Sir W 11 . Sleeman, K l\B , J Journey through tkt 
Kingdom of Oude tm 1849 28^0 (London, x K58). 1 20S 222. 

* V. Ball, M.A * Jungle Life in fndta , or the Journeys and Journals of an 
Indian Geologist (London. 1880), pp 454*466. 
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back upon the men on foot, who secured the boy, end let 
flit* old dam and her three cubs go on their way. 

“ They took the boy to the village, but had to tie him, 
for he was wry restive, and struggled hard to rush into every 
hole or den they came near . They tried to make him speak; 
but could get nothing from him but an angry growl or snarl* 
He was kept for several days at the village, and a Urge crowd 
assembled every day to see him, When a grown-up person 
unic near him, he became alarmed, and tried to steal away ; 
but when a child came near him, he rushed at it with a fierce 
snarl like that of a dog,* and tried to bite it. When any 
cooked meat was put before him, he rejected it in disgugt ; 
hut when any raw meat was offered, he seised it with avidity, 
put it on the ground under his paws, like a dog, and ate it 
uith evident pleasure. He would not let any one come near 
him while he was eating, but he made no objection to a dog 
coming and sharing his food with him. The trooper remained 
with him four or five days, and then returned to the governor, 
leaving the boy in charge of the Rajah uf Hasunpoor. He 
related all that he had seen, and the boy was soon after sent 
to the European officer commanding the hirst Regiment of 
Oude Local Infantry at Sultanpoor, Captain Nicholetts, by 
order of the Rajah of Hasunpoor, who was at Chandour, and 
saw the boy when the trooper first brought him to that 
ullage. This account is taken from the Rajah's own report 
of what had taken place 

“ Captain Nicholetts made him over to the charge of his 
vrvants, who take great care of him, but can never get him 
to speak a word. He is very inoffensive, except when teased, 
Captain Nicholetts says, and will then growl surlily at the 
person who teases him. He had come to eat anything that 

thrown to him, but always prefers raw f flesh, which he 
devours most greedily. He will drink a whole pitcher of 
butter-milk when put before him, without seeming to draw 
breath. He can never be induced to keep on any kind of 
clothing, even in the coldest weather. A quilt stuffed with 
cotton was given to him when it became very cold this 
season, but he tore it to pieces, and ate a portion of it, cotton 
and all, with his bread ever) day. He is very fond of bones, 
particularly uncooked ones, which he masticates apparently 
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with as much ease an meat. He haa eaten half a lamb at a 
time without any apparent effort, and la very fond of taking 
up earth and small stones and eating them. His features art 
coarse, and his countenance repulsive ; and he is very filthy 
|p» his habits. He continues to be fond of dogs and jackals, 
and all other small four-footed animals that come near him , 
and always allows them to feed with him if he happens to be 
eating when they approach. 

° Captain Nicholctts, in letters dated the 14th and 19th of 
September, 1850, told me that the boy died in the latter end 
of August, and that he was never known to laugh or smile, 
Hf understood little of what was said to him, and seemed to 
take no notice of what was going on around him. He formed 
no attachment for any one, nor did he seem to care for anyone 
He never played with any of the children around him, or 
seemed anxious to do so. When not hungry he used to sit 
petting and stroking a pa reear or vagrant dog, which he 
used to permit to feed out of the same dish with him. A 
short time before his death Captain Nicholetts shot this dog, 
as he used to eat the greater part of the food given to the 
boy, who seemed in consequence to be getting thin. The 
boy did not seem to care in the least for the death of the dog 
The parents recognized the boy when he was first found, 
Captain Nicholetts believes ; but when they found him to 
be so stupid and insensible, they left him to subsist on chanty 
They have now left Hasunpoor, and the age of the boy when 
carried off cannot be ascertained ; but he was to all appear- 
ance about nine or ten years of age when found, and he 
lived about three years afterwards. He used signs when he 
wanted anything, and very few of them except when hungry, 
and he then pointed to his mouth. When his food was placed 
at some distance from him, he would run to it on all fours 
like any four-footed animal ; but at other times he would 
walk upright occasionally. He shunned human beings of all 
kinds, and would never willingly remain near one. To cold 
heat, and rain he appeared to be indifferent ; and he seemed 
to care for nothing but eating. He was very quiet, and 
required no kind of restraint after being brought to Captain 
Nicholetts. He had lived with Captain Nicholetts* servants 
about two years, and was never heard to speak til! within a 
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few minutes of his death, when he put hit bands to his bead, 
and said 4 it ached \ and asked for water : he drank it, 
and died / 4 1 

In the Sekundra Orphanage, near Lucknow, in 187a 
there were two boys who had lived for some time with wolves. 
In the Report of the Orphanage for that year occurs the 
following passage, which at the time went the round of the 
Indian papers. It runs thus : M A boy of about ten was 
burned out of a den in the company of wolves. How tong 
he had been with them it is impossible to say, but it must 
have been for rather a long period, from the facility he has 
for going on all fours, and his liking for raw meat. As yet 
he is very much like a wild animal ; his very whine reminds 
one of a young dog or some such creature. Some years ago 
we had a similar child ; he has picked up wonderfully, 
and though he has not learned to speak, can fully express 
hn joys and grief." On reading this report Mr. Valentine 
Hall at once wrote to the Superintendent of the Sekundra 
Orphanage for confirmation of the story, and he received the 
following reply from the Rev. Mr. Erhardt : 

14 We have had two such boys here, but I fancy you refer to 
(he one who was brought to us on March 6th, 1872. He was 
found by Hindus who had gone hunting wolves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mynepuri. Had been burnt out of the den, 
and was brought here with the scars and wounds still on 
him. In his habits he was a perfect wild animal in every 
pint of view. He drank, like a dog, and liked a bone and 
p aw meat better than anything else. He would never remain 
with the other boys but hid away in any dark corner. Clothes 
hr never would wear, but tore them up into fine shreds* 
He was only a few months among us, as he got fever and 
Rave up eating. Wc kept him up for a time by artificial 
means, but eventually he died. 

“ The other boy found among wolves is about thirteen 
( >r fourteen years old, and has been here about six. He has 
learnt to make sounds, speak he cannot ; but he freely 
expresses his anger and joy. Work he will at times, a little ; 
but he likes eating better. His civilisation has progressed 

1 Sir W. H. Sleemnn, K.C.B., A Journey through the Kingdom p/ Oude, i 
2JS-211. 
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m tu that he Ufcec raw meet kef, though he atSI will pick 
up hence and sharpen his teeth on them. 

“ Neither of the above are new cases, however. At the 
Lucknow Madhouse there was an elderly fellow only four 
years ago, and may be alive now, who had been dug out of 
a wolves' den by a European doctor, when I forget, but it 
must be a good number of years ago." 1 

Mr. Valentine Ball visited the Sekundra Orphanage and 
examined the survivor of the two wolf-boys. He presented 
an appearance not unlike that of ordinary idiots, and grinned 
in a sort of monkey fashion. His arms were remarkably 
short ; Mr Ball inclined to explain this arrested growth by 
“ having gone on all -fours in early life, as all these wolf-boy* 
a^p reported to have done when first captured 

Sir W. H. Sieeman was never able to hear of a case u> 
which an adult man was recovered from a wolf’s den ; all 
the many reported cases were of children. He says : “ 1 
have never heard of a man who had been spared and nurtured 
by wolves having been found ; and, as many boys havr 
been recovered from wolves after they had been many yean 
with them, we must conclude that after a time they either 
die from living exclusively on animal food, before they attain 
the age of manhood, or are destroyed by the wolves them- 
selves, or other beasts of prey, in the jungles, from whom 
they are unable to escape, like the wolves themselves, from 
want of the same speed. The wolf or wolves, by whom they 
have been spared and nurtured, must die or be destroyed 
in a few years, and other wolves may kill and eat them.” * 
AH the children said to have been nurtured by wolves 
in India appear to be boys. But a case is reported of a 
girl who is said to have been nursed by a bear. She was 
found sitting beside a huge bear near a den in a forest of 
Jalpaigori ; it was the coolies of the tea-gardens who dis- 
covered her. She seemed to be two or three years old 
Having been placed in the Jalpaigori hospital, she at first 

1 V. Ball , Jungle It ft in India, or th$ Jonmtys and Journals of mm Mm 
G**hg**t, pp 458 sf> 

• V. Ball, op. at, pp. 459 sf. t with a portrait of the boy from a photograph 
on p 459- 

» Sit W. H S let man, K C.B., A Jomrnoy through tho Kingdom of Oudt i* 
1 849- 1 8 so, L 222. 
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med to walk m all-fours and to bite and scratch, bat gradu- 
ally the was taught to walk on her feet and to wear clothes* 
However, «he could not articulate a single word, and the 
Civil Surgeon, after trying for three years to teach her to 
speak, discharged her from the hospital She then lived on 
the mercy of the women and children of the place, till at 
fast a missionary brought her to Calcutta and committed her 
to the care of the Dasaaram, a charitable institution . 1 This 
Indian girl, who seems to have been nurtured by a bear, 
may be compared to the Greek heroine Ataianta, of whom 
we are told that she was* ex posed by her father, ttcc&use he 
desired male children ; and a she-bear < ame often and gave 
her suck, till hunters found her and brought her up among 
themselves.* Again, we read that at his birth Paris was 
exposed on Mount Ida because his mother Hecuba had 
dreamed an evil dream about him ; but s liear nursed the 
infant for five days, and at the end of the five days the servant 
who had exposed the child returned and, finding it safe, 
carried it away and brought it up as his own son.* These 
legends of the exposure of Atalanta and Paris, like the 
legend of the exposure of Romulus and Remus, at least 
illustrate how infants might come to be found and adopted 
by animals; and with the Indian patallels before us we 
may hesitate to conclude that ail the similar Greek and 
Roman traditions were wholly fictitious. 

In any case, whether based on fact or fiction, the story' 
of the rearing of the twins by the she-wolf bears on its face 
the imprint of a genuine folk-tale, and we need not, with 
some German scholars, suppose that it is a simple copy of 
V»phocles*s lost tragedy Tyro> which the Romans mistook 
for a genuine national tradition of their own Such a 
theory is natural enough to learned men who are more 
familiar with books than with folk-lore, and are consequently 
apt to assume that everything that is written in a book must 
have come out of another book, and not out of the mouth 
t>f the people . 4 

1 North Indian Notts and Qnonts, March 1S93, pp No 7 ** 

1 ApoUodorus, »J. 9. a, * ApoHodortw, in. 1 a. 5. 

* W. Soltau, w Die Estslebung tier Romuluslegendc \ Arthtv/nr ****** m* 
*t*senscho/t, xtl. (1909) pp I01*U> A* lo the 7 rro n( fapbodea, of wbfcn 
•►niy a few disjointed fragments remain, see T k* brogmrnti of Sopkochu t edited 
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II. 418. Ska fedM aad fawwd on 8 m taadar tak« 
kit till, and kekad Int o ihy thir two mn with kit tangot** 

Ovtd seems to have had in his mind the passage of Virgil 
in which the poet describes the scene as it was wrought by 
Vulcan on the shield of Aeneas . 1 Indeed, our author’s d*. 
scription of the wolf licking into shape the bodies of the 
twins ( u fingit lingua corpora bina sua ”) are an echo of the 
words of Virgil ( u corpora finger e lingua ”). The attitude 
of the wolf with her head turned back towards the twins m 
order to lick them is reproduced on many ancient monuments 
including coins and sculptures , 1 and it is engraved also on 
what is called the mirror of Bolsena.* Virgil was doubtless 
familiar with some of these monuments and had them in hu 
mind in his description of the scene on the shield of Aeneas 
but he cannot have been thinking of the figure of theCapitolioe 
wolf which has come down to us, for in that group, as we sas, 
the wolf is not looking towards the twins under her belly, but 
gazing away into the distance, as if to mark the approach of 
an enemy, 

II. 423-424. Why should not the Luperd have been namsd 
after the Arcadian mountain ? Lycaean Faunas has a tempk 
in Arcadia. — After deriving the name of the Luperci from 
the Latin lupa t u a wolf ”, Ovid now suggests a Greek 
derivation of the name in accordance with his theory that 
the Lupercalia had been imported from Arcadia. " The 
Arcadian Mountain ” is Mount Lycaeus, where there was a 
famous and doubtless very ancient sanctuary of Lycaean Zeus 
On the mountain there was a grove, and in the grove there 


l*y A. C Pearson, ii. 870 rgf. ; and as to the story of Tyro and her twin *crot 
Peluui and Nehru* ace Apollodorus, i. 9. h. 

1 Virgil, Atm. viii, 630-634. 

* E. Babekm, Monmmtt dt fa JUpubhque Romaic, i. 13, 20, 31, 72, ii. 3^ 

4H7 ; tV. Altmann, Du rtmncke Grabaltdrc dtr Kaiseneit (Berlin, 190^ 
PP- JO jy. (with fig. 40), 57 , 77 . 81. 93 (with <>(?• 77 ). 99 (No*, a, 3, lj, 31 

43, 48, 6$, 80) ; Mr*. Arthur Strong, Raman SetUfturt /ram Angutlm t< 
CmiIm/iw, pp. 238-239, 241-243, 271, with Plates Ixxii., Ixxiii., Ixxiv., lxxxu 
W. Helbig, F&krtr durtk du offrmtlukem Sammfangtm klasttttker AlUrldmm* 
fsnMtoi. 1412. i463(vol,ii. pp. t77/y.,aoiry.); J. B. Carter, in W.H.Roscher" 
Lemko n d*r grutk. und r$m. Mvtkohg «#, iv. 202 tff. t s.v. M Romulus ” 
J. Carcopino. La /out* dm Capitol*, pp. 46 with Plate iv. figs. i f 2, 3 , 7 
Among the sculptures the most notable is a fine relief on an altar from Os ta 
(Mm. Strong, op. «/., Plates Lxxiii., Ixxiv. ; W. H el big, op. tit. No. 1463). 

• J, B. Carter, op, t*t. iv. 207. 
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was a sanctuary of Pan , 1 whom Ovid here and elsewhere • 
identifies with the Roman god Faunus. The same identifica- 
tion of Faunus with Pan was countenanced by Horace • and 
other Roman writers.* Livy, whom Ovid may have followed 
in the present passage, says that the Luperci worshipped 
Lycaean Pan, whose religion had been brought by Evandcr 
from Pallantium in Arcadia to Rome, where the Palatine 
hill (Palatium) took its name from the Arcadian city,* As 
we have already seen,* the story seems to have no better 
foundation than the superficial resemblance between the 
names Pallantium and # Palatium. Truly, etymology is a 
slippery foundation on which to rear an historical super- 
structure. The fabulous derivation of the Palatine from 
Pallantium is repeated at full length by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus . 7 The derivation of Lupttcus from Lycam$> 
*hich is here suggested by Ovid (if lines 423-424 are not an 
interpolation; see the Critical Note), is favoured by Plutarch, 
who says that Lupercalia is Lycata m Greek, both being 
derived from the word for 41 wolf ", which is lupus tn Latin 
and lykos in Greek.* 

II. 425. Thou bride, why tarry? . . . submit with p a tfeaoa 
to the blows dealt by a fruitful hand. -(Kid is here encourag- 
ing brides to submit to the strokes inflicted by the Luperci 
with strips of the skin of the sacrificed goals, which were 
deemed an infallible means of ensuring offspring and a safe 
delivery. In the hope of attaining these objects the women 
are said to have readily held out their hands to the smiter.* 

11 , 435. Under the Ksquillna a sacred grove, unt ouc h ed by 
woodman's axe for many a year, went by the n a me of the great 
Juno. — The ancient grove and temple of Juno, surnamed 
Lucina on account of the aid she was supposed to lend 
to women in childbed, stood on Mount Cispius or CespiuV® 
the northern spur of the Esquihne Hill, while the southern 


1 Pauaanias, viii. 38. 5, 

* Ovid, Fastt, iii. 84, Heroidn, v *37 

* Horace, Od*s t i. 17. 1 sq- 

1 Compare G. Wiwowa, Gtiammrlt * Abhandiungtn, pp. 85 $qq , Rihgt** 


**d Kuitus dir Rimtr •, p. 212. 

* Livy, i. 5. 1*2. 

1 Dionysius HalicanuuensU, Amiiquit, Ram.i. 3 f. 

• Plutarch, Qm ms/. Ram. 68, Hamulus, 21 3 


* Above, p. 187* 

• Sea above, p. 331. 


Varro, Da hngua Laima, v. 49- 50. 
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m& larger spur of tint Wll was oU Mount Oppiu* ; on 
the ridge of tin Ancient Mount Gfepius now stand tin %rm 
Church of & Maria Maggiorc and the rodent Church of s, 
Praaaede. 1 The Virgin Mary may have succeeded to the 
honours, though not to the place, of Juno Lucina ; for Ovid 
tells us that the grove of the goddess stood under, that is, on 
the slope or at the foot of the hill, whereas* the church of S 
Marta Maggiore stands on its summit. No remains of the 
temple have been discovered, but its site is thought to have 
been to the west of the church of S. Prassede, near the Via 
dei Quatro Cantoni, perhaps at the mediaeval tower called 
Torre Cantareili, where some ancient foundations, buih of 
Squared blocks of tufa, were uncovered in 1888. According 
to an older opinion, the temple of Juno Lucina was near the 
site now occupied by the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, 1 * 
The temple was founded in 375 B.C. 1 It had been vowed by 
a lady named Albania and was dedicated by the matrons on 
the first of March, as we learn from a note in the Praenestinr 
calendar, 4 confirmed by Festus # and by Ovid later on in the 
poem. 4 * However, this temple would seem not to have been 
the oldest sanctuary of Juno Lucina in Rome, for it is said 
that King Servius Tullius, with the view of ascertaining the 
population of Rome, ordained that for every birth a coin 
should be paid into the treasury of Juno Lucina, and for 
every death a coin into the treasury of Venus Libitina. 7 In 
190 B.C. the temple of Juno Lucina was struck by lightning, 
which damaged the roof and the folding doors. 4 From an 
inscription found on the Esquitine, probably at or near the 
site of the temple, it appears that in 41 B.C. a wall of the 

1 Featua. s tm< 44 Cispiua *\ u Septimontium ”, and “ Septtmontio ”, pp 
37 * 45#» 459 * 470 «d I.indaay , Varro, /h hngua I atma, v. 49*50 ; H. Jordan, 
Topography dtr Stadt Rom »m AlUrtkum , 1. 3, bearbcitet von Ch. Huelarn, 
MM 54 fff. 

* II. Jordan, Topography dor Stadt Ram *m A Iter t hum , i. 3, bearbritd 
von Ch. Huelaen, pp. 333 tf , ; O. Richter, Topography dor Stadt Ram *, 
p. U3 j S. H Plainer, Topography and Monuments oj Annan/ Roma \ p. 45 #’ 

^ Pliny, Nat. Htst xvi 235 

* CJX. 1 1 pp. 233, 310 

* Featua, $.v. “ Marti a* Kalendaa ”, p. 131 ed. lindaay, 44 Mania/ Kakndaa 
m atr o m s o ee Uh rw ha nt, ptad to dm iunonu Lmcinaa mtdn oolt toepta trod *\ 

* Ovid, Anil, ih 247 tf* 

f Uioajnioi lialicarnaacnaia, Anttptit. Rom. iv. 15. 5. 

* Uvy, xxxvii. 3 a. 
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temple or of tho (mdact was built or restored by direction of 
ribe city quaestor Quintus Pedius* 1 

In the grove of the goddess there was an ancient lotus- 
tree (nettle -tree) which was said to be older than tile 
temple ; its age was estimated at five hundred years in the 
time of Pliny (first century A.D.), who tells us that there was 
» still older lotus-tree, which was called the Hairy (r^t//«ft») 
tree, because the Vestal Virgins used to hang the clippings 
i>( their hair (capillus) on its branches * The motive of thus 
depositing the shorn tresses was probably to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of witches or wizards, who by 
working magic on them might thereby have wrought serious 
barm to the Virgins. Similarly the shorn hair of the Flamcn 
Dmiis was buried under a lucky tree. 1 Like customs have 
been observed for like reasons in many parts of the world* 
Thus in Dukkila (Morocco) 41 it is the custom for women 
*ho arc losing hair to take it to a shrine ant! leave it there, 
in order to prevent other women from getting hold of it for the 
purpose of practising witchcraft In Morocco women often 
lung their cut hair on a tree that grows on or near the grave of 
a wonder-working saint ; for they think thus to rid themselves 
ni headache or to guard against it. 4 In this custom the 
saint is probably supposed to protect the women against the 
nefarious arts of witches, who might put the shorn locks to 
<m ill use. In Fez, outside the shrine of a saint, there is a 
lotus-tree full of hair and rags which women have deposited 
there in order to cure their headache or other bodily pains by 
the power of the saint.* For a similar reason, no doubt, 
among the Igliwa of Morocco, when the lock of hair which a 
loy has worn from childhood is shaved for the first time, it is 
hung on a cork-tree that grows close to the shrine of a saint.* 

1 H Dessau, Inscription*! Lattna* SoUctao, No 3101 

* Pliny, Nat. Hut . xvi. *35. Compare Pestus, tJt ** CaptUstasn M , p. 50 
ri Lindsay, ** C apt Hat am vtl c apt Hart m arbor* m dutbant, in fma captUum 

turn xuxpendcbant ”, 

k A ulus Gellius. x. i(. 15. 

* K. Westermarck, Ritual and Bohcf tn Morocco, {19s. 

* M. Quedenfelt, “ Aberglaubc und haibrdigwwe Bruderschaft bd den 
Marokkanem Vorkandlungtn dor Brrhnor Ccu/luka/t /dr Antkropofogut, 
bthnologu % und Urgosckiekto, 1S86, p» (680). 

* E. Westermarck, Ritual and Bed*/ m Morocco, !. 55J 

1 E. Westermarck, op. Hi* ii. 413* 
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In Germany dipped and combed-out hair used often to t* 
buried under an dder-bush, probably to save it from witch**, 
who in that country are believed to exercise their baldui 
power by means of shorn tresses. 1 Examples of similar 
practices in other parts of the world could be multiplied. 1 

II. 441. 4 * list the sacred he-goxt ", said shs» M go la tt 
Italian matrons.” — This oracle, as Ovid proceeds to tell u* ( 
was interpreted metaphorically to mean that the women w*rt 
to be impregnated by being struck with strips of the skin of 
the he-goat which had been offered in sacrifice. But at 
Mendcs in Egypt, where the goat, especially the htsgoat, 
was the sacred animal of the district, it appears that worn*® 
were publicly coupled with he~goats, no doubt as a solemn 
religious rite in order to ensure their fertility by intercourse 
with the holy and lustful animal. The custom was known 
to Pindar, and Herodotus tells us that it was actually oh 
served in his lifetime, though he does not explain the 
religious motive of the practice.* He informs us that the 
god of Mendes was represented like the Greek god Pan with 
the face and legs of a goat ; 4 and we may surmise that both 
the Greek and the Egyptian deities were originally neither 
more nor less than he-goats, which in historical times had 
partially shed their old animal nature and were on the road to 
become purely anthropomorphic divinities. In the case of 
Mendes this seems practically certain; for Herodotus sap 
that while all he-goats were sacred at Mendes, one of then; 
was more sacred than all the rest, and that when it died there 
was great mourning throughout the whole Mendesiati 
province.* This statement of Herodotus suggests a simple 
explanation of a famous and much-discussed story told to 
Plutarch. An Egyptian pilot named Thamus, he sap 
was sailing to Italy, and when he was passing the Echinadiai: 
Islands he heard a voice hailing him from the land and 

1 A. Wuttke, Der demise hi Volksaberglaube \ pp. 294 $q. % | 464. 

* The Gold** Bough, Part II. Taboo and ike Perils ef ike Semi , pp. 275 

* Herodotus, li 46; Strabo, xvii. 1. 19, p. 802, referring to Pindar *s 

authority (At W Ibj'flopjf 4^9 ir. rphy <* rirrattab fdyrvrrm). 

4 Herodotus, ii. 46. 

* Herodotus, ii. 46. As to the worship of the goat at Mendes comps* 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 88, 1 *3 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrtpt. ii. 39, p. 34 
Potter ; Suidas, s.v. Mbiiy. j Stephanos Bysantius, s.v. DiodorJ 

compares the Greek Pans and Satyrs, 
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addin? him, a* toon 8s he should be off a certain place, 
mnounce that the Great Pan was dead. The pilot complied 
nth the injunction, and when the ship was off the place, and 
he wind had died away, and there was a great calm, standing 
o the stem and looking towards the land he cried, The 
Jreat Pan is dead i ” Hardly had the words passed his lips 
rhen a sound like the sighing and lamentation of a great 
aultitude came wafted to him from the shore. 1 When we 
►bserve that the announcement of the death was made to 
nd by an Egyptian, we may reasonably surmise that the 
irrat Pan who had died wks no other than the sacred he*goat 
f Mendes, which Herodotus identified with Pan. The 
amc of the Egyptian pilot, Thamus, resembles Tammux, 
he Babylonian Adonis, whose death was annually mourned 
ot only in Syria but in Greece ; so that it would not be 
urprising if on the coast of Greece there were found wor* 
Kippers to lament in like manner the death of the Great Pan 
f Mendes.* 

It is significant that the oracle recorded by Ovid in the 
resent passage should be put into the mouth of Juno; for 
e have seen that in her famous sanctuary at Lanuvium the 
oddess was represented clad in a complete goatskin, and 
ut the strips of goatskin with which the women wrere struck 
> fertilize them were called “ Juno’s cloak M * But we can 
ardly suppose that either at Lanuvium or at Rome the 
Ttility which, as a goddess of childbirth (Luuna\ she was 
rlicved to bestow, was ever sought by the gross rite observed 

1 Plutarch, De defectu vraculorum , 17 

1 Thu explanation of the death of the threat Pan u substantially idratka) 
ith the one suggested by W If Roscher, except that he su|»fK*cd the sacred 
iimal of Mendes to have been a ram instead of a goat But that die animal 
u really « goat, a* Greek writer* consistently represent it, appears to fee 
oved by Ed Meyer, who has indicated ai the same time the source of RuscberV 
utake , for he tells us that the Egyptian 60 meant both a he-goat and a ram, 
x that it is always written with the sign of a ram even when it refers to the 
goat of Mendes, Sarcophaguses tontauung remains of the sacred goats 
t»e been found at Mendes. See W H Rosther, “ Die Legends vom Tod# 

* groasen Pan M , FUcktuon's JahtbUtktr fur tits tuck* PJnUiogu, xxxvisi. 

pp 465*477 ; Ed. Meyer, in W H Knacker a Ltxtkvn dot grmh umd 
m Mytkofont, u . 2770-3775. s v “ Mendes " 1 formerly accepted a different 

pU nation of the legend. See Tht (j olden Bough t Part III. Tk* Dying God t 
usq t F Liebrecht. Dts G*n*osu - von Ftlbury Oho Impertslt* (Hanover, 
p 180; S Reinach, C ulUt , Afvtkes ft Rthgumt m (Pam, 1906) pp 1 iff , 

• See above, pp. 295 sq , 351 
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for the same purpose at Mendes in Egypt, though I hav? 
shown some grounds for thinking that women desirous of 
offspring may have imitated the goddess by clothing them, 
selves in the skins of the sacrificial goats. 1 

II. 445. the damsels offered their backs to be beaten with 
thongs cut from the hide. — According to Plutarch, it was 
both their hands which the women held out to receive the 
strokes, like children at school,® and this statement is con- 
firmed by Juvenal, who intimates that the blows fell on the 
palms of the hands.® For the purpose of impregnation it 
can have made very little difference whether the stripes were 
administered to the hands or to the back. 

II. 44c). Thanks to Lucina ! this name, goddess, thou didst 
take from the sacred grove (Incus), or because with thee, goddess, 
is the fount of light (lucis). Later on in the poem Ovid 
prefers the second of these etymologies, 4 and no doubf 
he was right m doing so, Lucina being the goddess whu 
brings the infant to the light from the darkness of the womb 
The same derivation from lux , “light”, was adopted by 
Varro, Cicero, and other ancient writers, though some of 
them thought that the light in question was that of the moon, 
with which they identified Lucina.* Thus Plutarch, who 
accepted this derivation, says that Juno Lucina helped women, 
in travail, “ like the moon, for women are reputed to be de*; 
livered most easily at the full moon ”. fl Believing in th* 
powerful influence exercised by the lunar rays on the offspring 
in the woml), the ancients often identified goddesses of child 
birth with the moon. Thus in another passage, after mentior 
ing the idea that the full moon helps to an easy deliven 
Plutarch observes that in his opinion Artemis Lochia (tha 
is, Artemis Goddess of Childbirth) and Ilithyia (the reguta 
Greek goddess of childbirth) w r erc no other than the moon. 
The notion that the full moon was the best, and the dark r 

* Sir note on Fastt , it 2O7, above, pp. 348-352. 

* Plutarch, Caexar, 61. 2. 

* Juvenal, 11 142, “ A 'ec prodest agilt palm as praebert luperco 

4 Ovid, Fasti, 111 255, vi. 3Q r q, 

* Varro, De lingua Laima, v. 69 ; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 27, 6$ 
Kcstu*, s.v. “ Supertiha M , p 397 ed. Lindsay ; Martianus Capclla, ii. 14 5 
Tertulhan, De antma, 37 ; Isidore, Origmes, viii. ix. 57. 

* Plutarch, Quaes/. Rom . 77. 

* Plutarch, Quaes t. Conviv. ui 10. 3. 
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the moon the worst, time for childbirth had the support of 
the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus. 1 It chanced that the great 
temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus was burnt down on 
the same night on which Alexander the Great was bom ; 
and the Greek historian Timaeus wittily remarked that it 
was no wonder the temple should catch fire in the absence 
of the goddess, who had gone in the capacity of midwife 
to attend the birth of the infant hero.* The eyebrows 
were supposed, especially bv women, to be under the guar- 
dianship of Juno Lucina, because by them the eves are 
protected, whereby we enjoy the light " * The erroneous 
derivation of the name Lucina from turns, u a grove was 
adopted by Pliny. 4 

II. 451. Gracious Lucina, spare, I pray, women with child, 
and gently lift the ripe burden from the womb. The prayers 
addressed to Juno Lucina by women in travail arc men- 
tioned by Varro and Cicero , 5 and the) are alluded to by 
Horace , 8 who in the Carmen Saeculare beseeches the goddess 
to grant easy deliveries to Roman mothers . 7 Prayers for help 
addresscdfto Juno Lucina arc put in the mouths of women in 
childbed by Plautus and Terence . 8 

II. 453. When that day has dawned, then trust no more the 
inds. — The day in question is that of the Lupercalia, 
amely, the fifteenth of February. Similar!) Columella 
bserved that on February 15 the weather was sometimes 
indy,® and Pliny noted that from February 16 there was a 
tree days’ period of unsettled weather 10 Both of them seem 
) have drawm on the same almanac as Ovid, though our 
uthor extends the time of blustery weather to six days. 

II. 455. for six days the door of the Aeolian gaol unbarred 

1 Quoted by the scholiast on Homer, // xxi 48} For much more evident e 
1 this subject see W. H. Rose her, Juno und Hera (Leipzig, 18751, PP* 4 1 » 

, Obtr Selene und Verwandtcs (Leipzig, 1 Sqo), pp 57 sqq. 

1 Timaeus, quoted by Cicero, De Nature Dearum , 11. 27. 69. 

* Festus, s.v. 44 Superoilia M , p 397 cd. Lindsav ; compare Varro, l)e lingua 
Una, v. 69. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist . xvi. 235. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 69 ; Cicero, De Nature Deorutn , ii. 27* 68> 

* Horace, Epod . v. 5 sq. 

Horace, Carmen Saeculare , 13 r aq. 

* Plautus, Aulularta , 691 sq, ; Terence, Andna , 473 sq. t Adclpht , 486 sq. 

* Columella, De re rustic a , xi. 2. 20. 

10 Pliny, Nat. Hist . xviii. 237. 
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THE KING OF THE WINDS 0.457.,* 

stands open wide* — Homer represents Aeolus, the king of 
the winds, as dwelling in a floating island, girt about with a 
wall of unbreakable bronze and sheer smooth cliffs* 
kept the winds in his house, and when Ulysses was about to 
depart from the Aeolian isle, Aeolus skinned an ox, made a 
bag of the skin, and tied up the blustering winds in it and 
fastened the bag by a silver cord to the ship of Ulysses, so 
that not a breath of air could escape from it to disturb th< 
course of the voyager ; at the same time he sent forth a fait 
west wind to waft the weary wanderer to his home across 
the sea. 1 On this view Aeolus did not keep the winds per* 
manently shut up in bags or bladders, which he opened at 
discretion when he wished a certain wind to blow ; for 
apparently he had to make a new bag every time he made a 
present of a wind to a friend. Virgil speaks of a vast cave 
in which, as in a prison, Aeolus kept the winds and storms 
confined in shackles, while they roared and howled indignant 
at their bonds. 2 This conception of the winds as incarcerated 
by Aeolus their gaoler is adopted by Ovid here and elsewhere 3 
II. 457. Now the light Water-Carrier (Aquarius^ sets with 
his tilted urn : next in turn do thou, 0 Fish, receive the heavenly 
steeds. — “ The light Water-Carrier ” is the constellation of 
Aquarius, to which our author has already referred in 
the present book. 4 The epithet “ light n suggests that the 
Water-Carrier lightens his burden by pouring water from his 
tilted urn. Ovid here intimates in poetical language that 
at this time, that is, on or about February 15, the sun passes 
from the sign of Aquarius into the sign of the Fish. In har- 
mony with him Columella says plainly that the sun passes 
into the sign of the Fish on the fifteenth of February. 5 

II. 459. They say that thou and thy brother (for ye are two 
constellations that sparkle side by side) did support twain gods 
upon your backs. — The ancients distinguished two constella- 
tions to which they gave the name of Fish, to wit, the 
Great or Southern Fish and the Little or Northern Fish. 
The Great or Southern F*ish is situated under the back of the 

1 Homer, 04 , x. 1-27. 

1 Virgil, Aen, i. 50-59. 

* Ovid, Metamorpk . iv. 663, xi. 431 sg, 

* Ovid, Fasti , ii. 145 sg., with the note. 

1 Columella, De re rustic a, xi. 2. 20. 
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Horse, next to Aquarius, and was supposed fi> be drinking 
the water which Aquarius was pouring from his tilted urn* 
The Little or Northern Fish is situated under the arm of 
Andromeda . 1 * * The mythical story of the origin of the two 
constellations is told in nearly the same form by Hyginus 
on the authority of Diognetus of Erythrac, who, like Ovid, 
explains by the same fable the religious reverence of the 
Syrians for fish and their refusal to touch them * The myth 
is indicated in a more summary form by Eratosthenes* and 
Manilius . 4 * The only substantial difference between the 
\crsions of Ovid and Hyginus is that, according to Hyginus, 
when Venus (for so he calls the goddess, plunged into the 
water she was changed into a fish, whereas according to 
Ovid she was merely upborne on the backs of fishes. Accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes, the name of the goddess was Dcrcelo, 
which was a form of Atargatis, itself another name of the 
great Syrian goddess Astarte , 6 and the water into which she 
Ml was a lake at Bambyce (Hierapolis) on the Euphrates, 
where the Syrian goddess had a famous sanctuary, of which 
Lucian has given a very valuable account . 4 

Thus we may safely conclude that the myth of the con- 
stellations of the Fishes is of Syrian, or at all events Semitic, 
origin, and that the goddess w'ho figures in it is the Semitic 
goddess of love, Astarte, whom Greeks and Romans identified 
with Aphrodite or Venus. The conclusion is confirmed by a 
slightly different version of the story. It is said that an egg of 
wondrous size fell into the Euphrates and was roiled by fishes 
to the bank, where doves perched on it and hatched it, and 
from the egg came forth Venus, who was afterwards called 
the Syrian Goddess. As she excelled all the W'orld in justice 
and probity, Jupiter allowed her to choose a boon, and out of 
gratitude she begged that the fish w T hich had saved her life 

1 Eratosthenes, Cataster. 21 and 38; Hyginus, Astronom. iii. 29; 

Miohast on Caesar Germanicus, Aratca , 243, p. 402 cd. Eyssenhardt (appended 
tj his edition of Martianus Capella). The relative positions oi the two con- 
stellations are clearly shown on the star-maps appended to G. R. M air's edition 
of Aratus in the Loeb Classical Library, and on the similar maps appended to 
the edition of Eratosthenes, Ca/asUrismi, by J. C. Schaubach (Gottingen, 1795). 

* Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 30. 1 Eratosthenes, Cataster. 38. 

4 Manilius, iv. 579-581, 800-801. 

4 Ed. Meyer, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexicon der gricch. und torn. Mythologu, 

* 650 sqq, t s.v. ** Astarte 4 Lucian, De dea Syria. 
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might receive an immortal reward. The deity complied with 
her request and set the fishes among the stars. That is why, 
continues the story, down to this day the Syrians number 
both fishes and doves among the gods and do not eat them 
This version of the myth was told by Nigidius , 1 a Roman 
senator and philosopher, a friend of Cicero. Long before him 
Xenophon, on his march through northern Syria with the 
Ten Thousand, came to a river full of large tame fish, and 
he reports that the Syrians regarded the fish as gods and 
would not injure them nor the doves . 1 The sanctity both of 
fishes and doves in the great sanctuary of H ierapoiis (Bambyt e 
on the Euphrates is attested by Lucian, who tells us further 
that in Phoenicia he had seen images of Derceto (Astarte 
portrayed as a woman down to the waist, but as a fish from the 
waist downward . 1 Under the name of Derceto she was 
represented in this fashion with the face of a woman and the 
body of a fish at Ascalon, where her sanctuary was situated 
beside a great and deep lake full of fish ; and to explain 
her fishy shape it was said that, out of shame for having 
loved a Syrian man and borne him a daughter, the goddess 
had flung herself into a lake, where she took on the body of 
a fish ; and that, says Diodorus Siculus, is why the Syrians 
abstain from eating fish and look on the fishes as gods 4 
** All men ”, says Artemidorus, ” eat fish except the Syrians 
who worship Astarte.” 6 The worshippers of the Syrian 
Goddess believed that, if they ate fish, she would cause their 
legs to waste away, their body to burn with ulcers, and their 
liver to melt.® Menander referred to this superstition in a 
lost play ; he said that when the sinners felt their legs and 
belly swelling on account of their sin, they used to clothe 
themselves in sacking and sit down on dung in the highway, 

1 Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, Aratea, 243, pp. 402 sq. ed. Eyssenhardt 
(Appended to his edition of Marti anus Capella) ; Hyginus, Fab, 117; Arapclius 
Liber Momorialis, ii. 12. As to P. Nigidius Figulus, senator and Pythagorean 
philosopher, see Cicero, Pro Sulla , 14. 42 ; id., Ttmaeus, 1 ; J. Carcopino, U 
BasiHquo pythagoricienne do la Porto Majoure (Paris, 1927), pp. 196 sqq> 

* Xenophon, Anabasis , i. 4. 9. 

* Lucian, Do dea Syria, 1 4 

4 Diodorus Siculus, ii. 4. 3. The story is repeated by Tzetzcs, Cktltadn 
ix. 501 sqq., except that he changes the goddess into an Assyrian queen 
Dorceto and says that she threw herself into “ the lake of the Myris *\ 

* Artemidorus, Omrocnt. i. 8, p. 14 ed. Hercher. 

4 Plutarch, Do Superstitions, 10. 
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hoping by thus humbling themselves to appefoe the goddess 
whom they had offended . 1 * * 

II. 460. Once on a time Dion®, fleeing tma the dreadful 
Typbon, when Jupiter bore arms in defence of beaten.— Accord* 
mg to the usual tradition, from Homer onwards, Dione 
was the mother of Aphrodite (Venus) by Zeus (Jupiter).* 
But here and elsewhere Ovid uses Dione as a name of Venus 
herself, 8 and the name is repeatedly employed in this sense 
by the author of the Pervigilium Veneris,* twice by 
Statius,® and once at lea’st by Valerius Flaccus.® However, 
this usage of the Latin poets is mythologically incorrect ; 
for when we observe that the name Dione is derived from 
the same root dio as Zeus (genitive Dios), and that Dione 
was worshipped as the wife of Zeus and in the same temple 
with him at his most ancient sanctuary, Dodona, 7 we may 
surmise that Dione was the first love of Zeus, and that he 
married her long before he was compelled for family reasons, 
or perhaps from political exigencies, to wed his sister Hera 
Indeed, this conclusion did not escape the ancients them- 
selves, 8 and it has been rightly maintained in modern times 
by some learned mythologists. 9 In his capacity as a Roman 
god, Jupiter proved himself a more faithful husband than 

1 Menander, quoted by Porphyry, De abshnenha , iv 15 

* Homer, II. v. 370 sq. ; Euripides, Helena , 109S ; Thcorntus, xvii. 36; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. I ; Hyginus, Fab p 30 ed Buntc ; Servius, on Virgil, tel. 
ix 47. 

* Ovid, Ars Amat. iii. 3 sq , “ Vwcant, putbur alma Dione | faverxt el, 
toto qut vo/at orbe, puer 

4 Perwgtltum Veneris , stanzas 2, 3, 12, 19 

1 Statius, Tkeb. i. 298, Achtll ii. 340 

* Valerius Flaccus, Argon, vii. 187, “ Monxtis par ere Dianes '\ 

7 A scholiast on Homer (Od. iii. 91) sdys, on the authonty of the learned 
antiquary Apollodorus (not the author of the handbook of mythology which 
has come down to us under his name), that Hera, the wife of Zeus, was named 
Dione at Dodona, and Strabo (vii. 7 - 12, p 329) informs us that Dione wai 
worshipped in the same temple with Zeus ri} M) at Dodona. How- 

ever, it is to be noted that the name Aidm in the passage of the achwiasl 
(/ c.) is a correction of Buttmann : the MSS. read tifon or Aiaf*w. See A. 
Cook, Zeus, ii. 350 note 4 * * . The union of Zeus with Dione at Dodona is amplj 
confirmed by inscriptions, found on the spot, in which worshippers addreei 
prayers or questions jointly to Zeus and Dione. See Dittenberger, Syllogi 
Inscnptionum Graecorum \ Nos. 1160, 1163, 1165 (vol 111. pp. 3°7 

* Etymologuum Magnum , s.v. p. 280. 41 > ■ w * * art 

furaair rod 0 els W 6 ti ai/Hj trpwror 7 4 yort rov Aifo. 

* W. H. Rascher, y«m? und Hera (Leipzig, 1875), pp. 24 sqq referring U 
Buttmann and Welcker. 
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his Greek double, Zeus ; for Jupiter always remained true 
to his first love and wedded wife, Juno, whose name is only a 
dialectically different form of Dione. 1 * 

Ovid says that the reason why Dione (Venus), or rather 
Astarte, took to the water was to escape the monster Typhon, 
who was attacking the gods, while Jupiter did battle with the 
aggressor. We can hardly doubt that in the original form 
of the myth, as preserved in one place by Hyginus,* the 
goddess was said to have been transformed into a fish ; for, 
as we have seen, under the name of Derceto she was repre- 
sented as half a fish and half a woman, and, moreover, the 
transformation of Venus (Astarte) on this occasion was only a 
particular case of a general transformation into animals which 
the gods are said to have undergone in Egypt, whither they 
had fled, for the sake of escaping from Typhon. Thus 
Apollo is said to have been turned into a falcon or, according 
to another account, into a raven ; Artemis became a cat, 
Juno a snow-white cow, Dionysus a goat, Hermes an ibis, 
Latona a shrew-mouse, Venus a fish, and so forth. Indeed, 
according to one account, even Jupiter turned himself 
into a ram to escape the fury of Typhon, thus setting the 
example of the ram with curved horns which was afterwards 
known as Jupiter Ammon. This transformation of Jupiter 
into a ram is reported by Ovid elsewhere, 3 though here he 
represents that great deity as nobly combating the monster 
in armed conflict. Similarly the Greek mythologists save 
the honour of the supreme god Zeus by saying that, far from 
turning into a ram, he felled Typhon with a thunderbolt and 
buried him, all flaming, under Mount Etna, and the flames 
that burst from it to this day are the fires of the burning 
monster. 4 As these transformations are said to have taken 
place in Egypt, and some of the animals, in which the deities 

1 Prcllcr- Robert, Grieckische Mythologie 4 , i. 125 ; W. H. Roscher, Lexikon 
dor griech. und rdm. My t ho logit, ii. 576, s.v. 14 Juno 

1 Hyginus. Astronom. ii. 30, 

* Ovid, Metamorfk. v. 327 sq. 

4 Antoninus Liberolis, Transform. 28 ; Lucian, Do sacrificiis, 14; Apollo* 
dorus, i. 6. 3 (who does not mention the particular animals into which the 
gods were transformed) ; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321-331 ; Hyginus, Astronom 
ii. 28 ; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, Aratea % pp. 407 sq. ed. Eyasenhardt 
(appended to his edition of Mardanus Capella), where we must read Typhon 
or Typkonis for Python and Pythonis in three places. 
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hid themselves, such as the cat and the ibis, were character- 
istic of Egypt, we may safely conclude that the myth was 
invented to explain why the Egyptians worshipped many 
kinds of animals, including falcons, cats, cows, goats, and 
ibises. Indeed, this was clearly perceived b> Lucian, who 
tells us that in the Egyptian temples the tradition of these 
transformations was recorded in manuscripts thousands of 
years old. 1 

A curious conclusion of the story is mentioned by the 
scholiast on Caesar Germanicus. He says that when 
Typhon, in pursuit of the deities, came to Egypt, and saw 
nothing of the gods and goddesses, who were all safely 
stowed away in the shape of animals, he thought that the 
land was uninhabited and took possession of it as lord and 
master. Thus he reigned in solitary glory for eighteen days, 
at the end of which the gods set upon him and tore him in 
pieces. For that reason, continues the scholiast, these 
eighteen days were made into an annual festival, and any- 
thing born within them does not live. The place where 
Typhon was slain, says the scholiast, was the temple at 
Memphis, where it w as the custom to enthrone the kings at 
the beginning of their reign On being enthroned and robed 
they had first to carry a yoke to the bull Apis, which the 
Egyptians esteemed the greatest of the gods, and afterwards 
they were conducted by the priest of Isis to a place where an 
oath was administered to them, to the effect that they would 
not intercalate a month or a day in the year, nor change the 
festivals, but that they would observe the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, as that number had been ordained 
by the ancients.® 

This very remarkable account, which has all the appear- 
ance of being authentic, suggests that the annual festival of 
eighteen days coincided with the reign of a mock king, who, 
after ruling like Typhon without competitor for eighteen 
days, was like him put to death in the very temple in which 
the real kings were crowned, and in which the real monarch 
may be supposed to have resumed the insignia of royalty 

1 Lucian, De sacnficits , 14. 

1 Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, Aratea , pp. 408*409 cd. hyssenhardt 
'appended to his edition of Martianus Capella). 
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after they had been temporarily worn by his substitute. 1 
have already had occasion to speak of such temporary kings 
whose life ended with their brief reign of a few days ; the 
closest parallel to this Egyptian custom, if I am right in my 
interpretation of it, would be the annual mock king of the 
Sacaea at Babylon and the annual mock king of the Banyoro 
in Central Africa, both of whom were put to death after a 
few days' nominal tenure of the regal power . 1 * * 

II. 464. Sat down by the brink of die Palestinian water.— 
There seems to be no justification for thus stretching the 
boundaries of Palestine to the east so far as to include, or 
at least touch, the Euphrates. The boundaries of Palestine 
are roughly indicated by Pliny, who says that it was the 
part of Syria which began at Arabia ; he distinguishes it 
from Phoenicia and Babylonia or Mesopotamia.* 

II. 475. Next day is vacant, but the third is dedicated 
to Quirinus. — That the Quirinalia, the festival of Quirinus, 
was celebrated on February 17 is recorded by the ancient 
calendars,® with which Ovid is in agreement. In the Caen - 
tan and the Farnesian calendars the words " to Quirinus 
on the hill " ('* Quirino in colU ”) are added to the word 
QUIRIN(aua ), 4 * from which we learn that the festival was held 
on the Quirinal hill, with which the name of the god is 
obviously connected. The etymology of the name Quirinus 
has been much discussed in ancient and modern times. The 
two most popular derivations have been those which Ovid 
mentions in the following lines, namely, either from the 
Sabine town Cures, or from curis, said to be a Sabine word 
meaning “ spear Both etymologies are mentioned by 
Fcstus, though apparently he preferred the latter , 6 and so 
did Plutarch, Macrobius, and Isidore, all of whom accept 
the derivation from cur is, 44 a spear ", without mentioning 
the derivation from the town Cures . 6 Niebuhr supposed that 

1 See above, note on Fasti , i. 43, pp. 52 sgq. 

• Winy, Nat. Hist. v. 66-69. 

■ C.f.L. j.* p. 310. 4 C.I.L. i.* pp. 212, 250, 310. 

1 Festus, s.v . “ Curia ”, p. 43 ed. Lindsay. 

* Plutarch, Romulus , 29. 1, Quaest. Rom. 87 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 9. 16 

Isidore, Origin es, ix. 2. 84. Compare Servius on Virgil, Aon. i. 292, who 
hesitates between the derivation from curt’s, “ a spear ”, and the Greek *rfpaw> 
*' a king ”. The view that curis was a Sabine word meaning “ spear M had 
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the name Quirinus was derived from a word Quirium, which 
he conjectured to have been the original name of the Sabine 
town on the Quirinal. On this view the name Quirinus was 
related to Quirium as Latinus is related to Latium ; and 
Quirites were “ the people of Quirium ”, just as Samnites 
were “ the people of Samnium This plausible theory has 
been accepted by G. Wissowa and other modern scholars . 1 
In antiquity the term Quirites* applied to Roman citizens in 
prayers and formal addresses* seems to have been <ommonly 
derived from the Sabine, town Cures.* It is said that the 
name was adopted after the union of the Sabines under 
Tatius with the Romans under Romulus to signify tha. the 
Romans identified themselves politically with their new 
allies . 4 

Very little is known of the god Quirinus. He seems to 
have been a very ancient deity, probablv the god of the 
Sabine town on the Quirinal hill which afterwards united 
with the Roman town on the Palatine to form the city of 
Rome. The ancients looked on him as a war-god; hence 
Greek writers equated or compared him to their own Enyalius, 
and were doubtful whether he was identical with or different 
from Mars ; * some thought that he was Mars in a pacific > 
mood* because his temple was within the city, whereas that 

the authority of Varro, who explained the name Cure* to mean “ spears ,# . 
See Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit . Rom. ii. 48. 4. The derivation of 
Quirinus from the Sabine quirts , “ spear ", is accepted by L. Deubner, who 
argues that the god was supposed to be incorporate in the spear, which originally 
may have been a simple fetish. See L. Deubner , 44 Die Devotion der Decier ", 
Archtv fUr Religionswissenschaft, viii. Beiheft (1905) pp» 74*76. In support 
of this view he quotes the saying, attributed to Varro, that the ancient image 
of Man at Rome was a simple spear. See Clement of Alexandria, Proirept. 
iv. 46, p. 41 ed. Potter ; Amobius, Adversus Nat tones, vi. 1 1 • compare 
Plutarch, Romulus , 29, t. As to this view see below, pp. 399 sqq, 

1 B. G. Niebuhr, History of Romo, translated by Hare and Thirlwall, i. 14ft. 

* G. Wissowa, in W. H. Roschcr’s Lexicon der grtech. wed rbm, Mythologie, 
iv. 10 sq.y s.v. " Quirinus " ; id., Religion und Kultus der Rimer *, pp. 153 tq, 

* Varro, De lingua Laima , vi. 68 ; Livy, i. 13. 5 ; Festus, s.v. “ Did ", 
p. 59 ed. Lindsay, “ Diet mos erat Romanis in omnibus saenfuns precibusque : 
papule Romano Quiritibusque , quod est Cur ens thus, quae civttax Sabinormm 
potentissima fuit *\ 

4 Festus, p. 304 ed. Lindsay, u Qutntes autem dicti post foedus a Romulo 
et Tatio per c us sum , communtonem et societatem popuh fact am indicant " j 
Livy, i. 13. 5; Servius, on Virgil Aen. vii. 710, who, like Livy, accepts the 
derivation of Quirites from Cures. 

* Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ii. 4®* * l Plutarch, Romulus, 
29. 1, Quaes t. Rom . 87 ; Polybius, an. 25. 6. 
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of Mars was outside of it, as if to allow the war-god to take 
the field without delay . 1 * * The idea of the distinction was 
probably fostered by the use of the term Quirites to designate 
the Romans in their civil as distinct from their military 
capacity, as on the famous occasion when Julius Caesar 
reduced a mutinous regiment to order by addressing the men 
as “ Quirites ” instead of “ Soldiers Certain it is that 
Quirinus owned weapons which were anointed with ointment 
drawn from a sacrificial vessel called a persillum ; but though 
Quirinus had a flamen of his own (JIatnen Quirinalis ), the 
anointing of his weapons was performed, oddly enough, not 
by his own priest but by the flamen of Portunus (Jlamen 
Portunalis ).* In the official hierarchy the flamen of Quirinus 
occupied the fourth place, ranking below the flamen of 
Jupiter (the Flamen Dialis) and the flamen of Mars ; at the 
head of all marched the Sacrificial King, and the rear was 
brought up by the Pontifex Maximus. In that order they 
sat, or rather reclined, at solemn banquets . 4 * The three great 
flamens (Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis) are said to have 
been instituted by Numa, the traditional fountain-head of 
Roman religious law . 6 On a coin of Numerius Fabius Pictor 
a flamen of Quirinus is represented sitting, with a helmet on 
his head ; in his extended right hand he holds the pointed 
cap characteristic of a flamen, while in his left hand he 
grasps a spear resting on a round shield, which has inscribed 
on it the letters QUIRIN. 4 Perhaps the weapons of Quirinus 
were, like those of his priest, a helmet, shield, and spear. 
What duties the flamen of Quirinus had to perform in the 
service of his god we do not know ; but we do know that he 
had to discharge certain functions in the worship of other 
gods with whom Quirinus, so far as we are aware, had little 
or nothing to do. Thus he offered a public sacrifice to Acca 
Larentia, a curious figure in early Roman history, who, 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Asm. ii. 292, vi. 860. As to the temple of Mars outside 
the walls, see note on Fasti , vi. 191 (Vol. IV. pp. 148 sq .). 

* Suetonius, Divus Julius , 70. 

* Festus, s.v, 11 Persillum ”, pp, 238, 239 ed. Lindsay. 

* Festus, s.v. “ Ordo sacerdotum ”, p. 198 ed. Lindsay. 

* Livy, i. 20. 2. But according to Plutarch (Numa, 7. 4), Numa only added 
the flamen Quirinalis to the existing flamen Dialis and flamen Martialis. 

* £. Babelon, Monnaies d« la Ripublique Romaine , i, 484. 
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according to one account, was the nurse of Romulus ; 1 * * 4 5 * the 
sacrifice to her was doubtless offered to her at the Larentalia, 
her festival in December.* Again, the flamen of Quirinus 
prayed to the quaint God of Mildew (Robigo) at his festival, 
the Robigalia.* Once more, the flamen of Quirinus, along 
with the Vestal Virgins, sacrificed to Census at his buried 
altar in the Circus Maximus on the twenty-first of August.* 
On another occasion, at the time of the Gallic invasion in 
390 B.C., the flamen of Quirinus helped the Vestal Virgins to 
conceal and carry away the holy things which might otherwise 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy/ 

It has been suggested by Professor 1.. Deubner that the 
war-god Quirinus, whose name is probably derived from the 
Sabine cun's or quiris, 44 a speai ”, was originally a spear 
personified of deified, in short, a fetish spear.* He points 
out that in the Regia or House of the King there was set up 
a spear, which was called Mars and was therefore identified 
with the war-god ; 7 and further that a general, who was 
about to conduct a war, used to enter the chapel of Mars 
and shake the sacred shields {and ha) and the god’s spear, 
raying, 41 Mars, aw T ake ! ” 8 

The view that Quirinus was of old simply a sacred or 
fetish spear is supported by analogies ; for m Africa such 
spears appear to be common. Thus among the Kwottos of 
Northern Nigeria the King of Panda has 44 a sacred magic 
spear, called Hukuti, on the good offices of the spirit of 
which the success of the King’s troops in war was believed 
to depend. An official bearing the title of Idibo (— Hausa 
Baban Sarki — chief royal eunuch) had the custody of this 
spear, which, like the sacred staff, was kept in a special hut 
dedicated to it. A new chief was usually initiated into the 
ownership of Hukuti fourteen days after he had obtained 
possession of the sacred staff. The King was blindfolded on 

1 Aulus Gellius, vii. 7. 5-8. 

* See Ovid, Fasti, iii. 55-58, with the note, 

a Ovid, Fasti , iv. 906 sqq., with the note. 

4 Tertullian, De speetacuhs , 5. 

5 Livy, v. 40. 7-8 ; Valerius Maximus, i. 1. 10. 

4 L. Deubner, ” Die Devotion uer Decitr ”, Arcktv fur Rehgtonswtsstn - 
c haft y viii. Beiheft (1905), pp. 74*76. 

7 Plutarch, Romulus , 19. I. * Servius, on Virgil, Aen . viii 3. 
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the first occasion of having the spear given into his hand, 
as it was considered that otherwise he might be blinded by 
the potency of the spear. After the bandage over his eyes 
had been removed, a propitiatory sacrifice of a white bull 
was offered by the king to the spirit of the spear. A similar 
thanksgiving sacrifice was offered on the conclusion of a 
successful war .** 1 As a general rule the King of Panda 
did not himself march with the army to war ; only if things 
went ill with his troops he would, as a last resort, be invited 
to join in the fight. In such circumstances he would appear, 
surrounded by a bodyguard of twelve slaves “ and holding 
the royal magical spear Hukuti, regarded as having the 
power, if anything had, of causing consternation in the rank* 
of the enemy. The mode of using the spear was to strike 
the ground three times with it, at the same time calling on 
the spirit of the spear to grant victory to the King of Panda’s 
arms.” 1 

Again, among the Barundi of Tanganyika Territory (East 
Africa) a sacred spear plays a great, almost the principal, 
part in ritual. The spirit of the god Kiranga or Indagarra 
or Riangombe is believed to dwell in the blade of the spear, 
according as the weapon has been dedicated to one or other 
of these deities. A priest has charge of the spear : prayers 
are addressed to the spirit residing in the blade : hymns are 
chanted in its honour ; and straw is laid down as an offering 
to it. Such adorations of the spear are performed on many 
occasions, such as the birth of a child, a marriage, or a 
serious illness.* Among the Lango, a Nilotic tribe of Uganda, 
sacred spears, called Spears of God ( tong jok ), are made by 
direction of the deity, whose name is Jok. They are kept in 

1 J. R. Wilson -HafFenden, “ Ethnological Notes on the Kwottos of Toto 
(Panda) District, Keffi Division, Benue Province, Northern Nigeria Journal 
of tk* African Society, vol. xxvii. No. cviii. (July 1928) p. 382. 

1 T. R. W ilson- H affend en , “ Ethnological Notes on the Kwottot of Toto 
(Panda) District, Keffi Division, Benue Province, Northern Nigeria Journal 
of the African Society , vol. xxvii. No. evii. (April 1928) p. a8o. In the same 
article (p. 281) the writer informs us that formerly the kings of Panda were 
regarded as incarnate divinities ; oaths were sworn by their sacred names, and 
their whole life was hedged in with numerous taboos ; for example, they might 
not look on running water, nor on blood, nor on a corpse, nor (at any rate in 
public) on the sun and moon. 

* Hans Meyer, Die Barundi (Leiprig, 1916), pp. 134 sq . ; J. M. M. vander 
Burgt, Dictionnatre Francois- Ktrundt (Bois-lc-Duc, Hollande, 1903), pp. S J S s ff 
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special shrines called ot abant, except when they are being 
used in ceremonies ; but the prophet of the deity may 
employ one of them in hunting. 1 Among the Dinka, a 
people of the Upper Nile, sacred spears are kept in the 
shrines of their high god Dengdit, whose name means 
l< Great Rain ”, and they play an important part in cere- 
monies performed for the purpose of producing rain.* 

The festival of Quirinus, the Quirinalia, is mentioned by 
Varro and Festus, but beyond saying that rites were per- 
formed and holiday kepfin honour of Quirinus at jt they 
throw no light on the ritual, though both of them, like Ovid, 
it( ord the Festival of Fools, which fell on the same day • 

The temple of Quirinus naturally stood on the Quirinal 
hill, which was supposed to take its name either from him 
or from Cures, the city from which the Sabines were said to 
have originally come to Rome; the temple was not far from 
the Quirinal Gate {Porta Quirinalis ) 4 Before the coming 
of the Sabines the name of the hill is said to have been 
Agonus. 5 At first the god's house would seem to have been 
a simple chapel. 6 It was esteemed one of the most ancient 
shrines in Rome. Within the holy precinct grew two sacred 
myrtle-trees, which were said to be older than the shrine 
itself ; one was called the Patrician and the other the Plebeian 
myrtle-tree, and with them apparently the destinies of the 
two political orders were believed to be bound up. For so 
long as the patrician party, represented by the Senate, con- 
tinued dominant, the Patrician myrtle flourished and put 
forth fresh shoots, whereas the Plebeian myrtle shrivelled 
and shrank ; but after the internecine civil war known as the 
Marsic or Social War (90-89 B.C.), which undermined the 
power of the Senate, the Patrician myrtle withered away, 
while the Plebeian myrtle grew strong. 7 

* J. H, Driberg, The Lango (London, 1923), p. 238, 

1 C. G. Seligmann, in J. Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

* 707,712. 

* Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 13 ; Festus, s.v. 41 Quirinalia ", pp. 304, 305 

Lindsay. As to the Festival of Fools see Fasti, ii 5*3 s 99 * with the not*. 

4 festus, s.w. 44 Quirinalis porta ” and 44 Quirinahs collis ", pp. 3 ° 3 » 3 <* 4 » 

3°5 <*d. Lindsay ; Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 51. 

4 Festus, s.v . 44 Quirinalis collis ", p. 304 ed. Lindsay. 

* Festus, s.v . 41 Quirinalis porta ", p. 303 ed. Lindsay, * 4 Qutnnt sacellum ; 

* mto, De lingua Latina, v. 51, 44 Quinni fanum ". 

T Pliny, Nat. Hut . xv. 120-121. 
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This is a conspicuous example of a world-wide super* 
stition which connects the fortunes of individuals, of families, 
and of dynasties with the fortunes of certain particular 
trees, and from the state of the trees prognosticates the 
health, vigour, and prosperity or the decay, downfall, and 
death of the persons, the families, and the dynasties. It 
is a common custom in Africa and other parts of the 
world to plant a tree at the birth of a child, and to imagine 
that the child will flourish or dwindle with the tree. The 
custom is said to be still observed by families in Russia, 
Germany, England, France, and Italy . 1 * Elsewhere I have 
cited many instances of such beliefs in the sympathetic 
relation between persons and trees;* here I may illustrate 
them by a couple of examples which I have not cited before. 
In some tribes of Central Celebes it is customary to plant a 
coco-nut palm on the spot where a child’s afterbirth has been 
buried. “ Such a tree is regarded as the child’s double. If 
the tree dies, the child for whom the tree was planted must 
also die.” 3 Among the Kpelle, a negro tribe of Liberia, 
hunters and women are believed to stand in close relations 
of sympathy to certain particular banana-trees. Beside a 
man’s hut is often to be seen a banana-tree, carefully fenced 
in, which bears a special name. It is thought to bring the 
man good luck in the chase, to sharpen his sight, so that he 
secs the game afar off, and to direct his bullet, so that he 
never misses. At every new moon the hunter brings his 
banana-tree an offering of a boiled fowl and rice, and he offers 
it a portion of every animal he kills. Still more intimate is 
the relation between Kpelle women and banana-trees ; and 
with them, as with the hunters, the tree on which a womans 
fate depends may cither have been planted at birth or acquired 
during life. “In the first case, immediately after the birth 
of a girl a banana-tree is planted and carefully guarded and 
tended, for the girl’s growth and welfare go hand in hand 
with that of the banana-tree ; should the tree begin to ail ; 
the girl also is threatened with illness.” Should a grown-upj 

1 A. dc Gubernatis, Mythologte des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), i. pp. xxviu 

* The Golden Bought Part VII. Balder the Beautiful , vol. ii. pp. 159-16& 

1 N. Adriani en A. C. Kruijt, De Bar'e sprtkcnde Toradja's van Middt* 
Celebes (Batavia, 1912-1914) ii. 49. 
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girl or a woman fall sick, a diviner may be called in, who may 
prescribe the planting of a banana-tree as a cure for the sick- 
ness. Thereupon a banana-tree is planted behind the house, 
and an offering of boiled fowl and rice is made to it and 
repeated at the appearance of the new moon every month. 
Most of the offering is eaten by the family at a sacrificial 
nu*al, and the house-father prays to God or to the banana- 
rree, or to both together, to bless and preserve the family. 

I he benefits which a woman expects from her banana-tree 
are health, an easy delivery, and offspring - as manv children 
a* there are bananas on the tree. Among the Kpellc “ other 
^a- red trees are planted and treated in exactly similar fashion. 
They are true life-trees which impart to men some of their 
• >wn power of growth, fertility* and length of life. If such a 
tree dies, the man loses a great part of his vital energy, he 
suffers as it were a grievous loss of blood, from which he can 
hardly recover.” 1 

However, to find parallels to the Patrician and Plebeian 
mvrtle-trees it is not necessary to go as far as Celel>cs and 
Liberia ; they lie to our hand in ancient Rome itself. 

When Nero died by his own hand, with the clatter of the 
hoofs of the pursuing cavalry in his cars,* the line of the 
Caesars came to an end ; but, as usually happens in such cases, 
the wiseacres said that they had known how it would be long 
before. They pointed to two signs which had plainly an- 
nounced the extinction of the dynasty to all who had eyes to 
**e. One of them was this. Immediately after her marriage 
with Augustus it chanced that Livia, on her way to her estate 
at Veii, received in her lap a w r hitc hen dropped by an eagle 
flving overhead. In the hen’s beak there was a sprig of 
laurel, and as the thing was deemed a portent, it was resolved 
to rear the hen and plant the laurel. This was done, and so 
prolific did the hen prove that down to this very day, says 
the ancient historian, the place is known as the Chicken- 
farm (ad Gal Una s). As for the sprig of laurel, it shot up 
into a grove, from which the Caesars regularly cut the 
laurels to adorn their triumphs, taking care always to plant 
fresh laurels in place of thuse which they had destroyed. 

1 Dicdrich Westermann, Dte Kpelie , etn Nejqerslamm in Liberia (Gottingen 
*n J Leipzig, 1921) pp. 221 sq . * Suetonius, *\era t 49. 2. 
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But it was always observed that when an Emperor died 
the laurel which he had planted invariably withered. In 
the last year of Nero's reign the whole of that laurel 
grove died from the root upward, and the whole of that 
chicken-farm came to an untimely end. And as if that were 
not enough to bring the truth home to the most sceptical, 
the temple of the Caesars was struck by lightning, which 
knocked off the heads of all the Emperors and dashed the 
sceptre from the hands of Augustus . 1 These portents were 
naturally interpreted as the finger of Providence visiblv 
pointing to the extinction of the imperial line of the Caesar* 
As the fortune of the Caesars was thus bound up with 
a laurel, so it would appear that the fortune of the 
Flavians, who succeeded them after a brief interval of turbu- 
lence and civil war, was bound up with an oak. For thrice 
when Vespasia, the mother of Vespasian, was with child, 
an old oak in the garden, which was sacred to Mars, put 
forth a fresh bough, and these boughs manifestly foretold 
the fates of the lady’s three children. For the first bough 
was puny and quickly withered, like the infant girl born 
soon afterwards, for she died within the year. The next 
bough was sturdy and long, portending great good fortum 
for the child that was coming into the world ; but when 
Vespasia was gone with child for the third time, the old oak 
put forth a bough like a tree. The happy father announced 
to his mother that a grandson was born to her who would 
one day be Emperor ; but the old dame only laughed and 
wondered that her son should have lost his wits while she. 
at her age, kept hers intact. Yet the prediction came true 
for her grandson was the Emperor Vespasian . 2 

With these trees on which the fate of Roman Emperor, 
was believed to hang we may compare the tree with which 
the destiny of the Chinese Emperors was believed to be bound 
up. It grew in the little private garden of the Emperors at 
Peking, and while all the other trees in the garden were 
clipped and distorted into a variety of grotesque shapes, it 
alone was suffered and trained to shoot up straight and leaf) 
to its full height, because it was looked on as the life-tree 
of the dynasty, and as it flourished or withered and died, so, 
* Suetonius, Galba, 1. * Suetonius, Vespasian, $. a. 
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it was thought, would the line of the Emperors stand or fait 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, while the Emperors 
still sat on the throne, the tree was aged and so decayed that 
it could only be supported by many artificial pi ops. Now 
that the dynasty has fallen, the trie has doubtless fallen also. 1 * * 

At a lower level of barbaric culture we may compare the 
barkcloth trees which, at the accession of a new king of 
Uganda, used to be planted by the priests of the principal 
deities near the main entrance to the royal preciiuT ; “ the 
trees were carefully guarded and tended, because it was 
believed that as they grew and flourished, so the king's life 
and power would increase 

But to return to the chapel of Quirinus on the Quirinal. 
A regular temple ( aedis ) of Quirinus is mentioned in 435 B.C., 
and it must have been a spacious building since it was used 
for a meeting of the Senate. 8 * it is noticed again in 329 B.C., 
when we hear of a chapel of Sangus (Sancus) which stood 
opposite it * . 4 In 293 B.C. the Consul L. Papirius Cursor 
dedicated a new temple of Quirinus, which had been vowed 
by his father in his dictatorship. 6 In 206 B.C’. it was struck 
by lightning,® and in 49 B.C. it was consumed by fire, 7 but it 
must have been at least temporarily restored soon afterwards, 
for in 45 B.C. the Senate voted to set up a statue of Julius 
Caesar in the temple. 8 Augustus rebuilt the temple and 
dedicated it in 16 B.C., adorning it with seventy-six columns.® 
It was built in the Doric style with eight columns at each of 
the ends and fifteen at each of the long sides. 10 Attached to 
the temple was a colonnade haunted by a crowd of loungers, 
as we learn from Martial, 11 whose house or lodging was in 
the neighbourhood. 18 The temple is mentioned by Ovid along 
with the temple of Julius Caesar. 18 

1 Die Woche y 31st August 1901, p. 3, with an illustration showing ihc garden 

*wid the tree. Compare The Golden Doughy Part VII. Haider the Beauti/ul, 

vol ii. pp, 167 sg. 

4 J. Roscoe, The Baganda f (London, 191 n, p. 20 1. 

* Livy, iv. 21. 9. 4 Civy, vm. 20. 8. 

4 Livy, x. 46. 7 - * Civy, xxviii. 11. 4, 

7 Dio Cassius, xli. 14. 3. 8 Dio Cassius, xliit. 45. 2*3. 

• Dio Cassius, iiv, 19. 3 ; Afonumentum Atujrramum, iv. 5, p. 91 ed. Hardy, 

P' 24 ed. Diehl 4 . 

14 Vitruvius, iii. 2. 7. 11 Martial, xL 1. 9 *f. 

14 Martial, x. 58. 10. “ Ovid, Amort t, iii. 8. 51*52. 
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No remain* of the temple of Quirinus have come to light, 
but archaic inscriptions containing dedications to Man 
and Quirinus, which were found to the north of the ancient 
Old Way {Alta Semita ), seem to show that the temple stood 
somewhere on the ground now occupied by the Royal 
Gardens on the Quirinal, but opinions differ as to whether 
it stood in the very centre of the Gardens or towards their 
eastern end. 1 The Old Way {Alta Semita ), which is men- 
tioned only in the two topographical lists of the fourth century 
A.D. (the Notitia and Curiosum Urbis ), ran along the ridge 
of the Quirinal hill in a north-easterly direction to the Colline 
Gate {Porta Collina ). Its line is marked by the modern 
Via del Quirinale and the Via Venti Settembre, beneath 
which some of the ancient pavement has been laid bare in 
modern times . 8 The mention of the temple of Quirinus in 
both the ancient lists 3 proves that the edifice existed down to 
the fourth century of our era at least. It is uncertain whether 
the temple occupied the site of the ancient chapel of the 
god. Wissowa is of opinion that it did ; but the mention 
of the chapel {sacellum or fanum) by Varro and Festus, 
as if it existed in their day , 4 points rather to the chapel 
being separate from and independent of the temple. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the observation that Varro 
speaks both of the chapel {fanum) and of the temple {aedn 
within a few lines of each other, as if the two buildings were 
different . 6 The remark of Pliny, also, that among the most 1 
ancient shrines {delubra) of Rome was that of Quirinus,*! 
is surely more applicable to a chapel of almost immemoria 

1 II. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im A l ter t hum y i. 3, bearbeitet voi 
Ch, Huelsen, pp. 409 sq . ; S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments o/Ancim 
Roma *, p, 484. Compare the map of the Vlth Region, Alta Semita , in R 
La nci uni’s Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, fig. 165, facing p. 230 
alio the map in L. Homo's La Rome Antique (Paris, 1921), p. 240. For the 
dedications to Mars and Quirinus see FI. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latina e Select et, 
Not. 3140, 3141. 

1 H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum , ii. 549, i. 3, bear 
beitet von Ch. Huelsen, p. 418 ; S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments 
of Ancient Rome *, p. 484. 

• H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum , ii. 549. 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 51 ; Festus, s.v. u Quirinalis porta”, p. 30J 
ed. Lindsay. 

• Varro, De lingua Latina , v. 5 1 -52. 

• Pliny, Nat . Hist . xv. 120, ” Inter antiquissima namque delubra kabttr 
Quirini ”. 
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antiquity than to the splendid modem temple built by 
Augustus . 1 

The question of the day on which the temple of Quirinus 
was dedicated is also uncertain, and different views have 
been taken on it by modem scholars, notably by Mommsen 
and Wissowa. The entries in the Caerctan and Farncsian 
calendars (“ Quirino in col/e ") seem to indicate February 1 7 
as the day of the dedication of the temple ; 1 but on the other 
hand the same entry ('* Qutrtno in coll" , in the Venusian 
calendar* under June 29 points just as clearly to June 29 
as the day of the dedication of the temple, and this totter 
date is confirmed by the express statement of Ovid. 4 Accord- 
ingly scholars are generally agreed that the difference of 
date is to be explained by supposing that one of the dates 
was the day on which the old temple was dedicated by 
L. Papirius Cursor in 293 B.<\, and that the other was the 
day on which the restored temple was dedicated by Augustus 
in 16 B.C. Mommsen held that February 17 was the day 
uf the dedication of the old temple in 293 B.(\, and that 
June 29 was the day of the dedication of the restored temple 
in 16 B.C., and on the whole the arguments in favour of 
this view seem to preponderate. 6 

At some date, we cannot say when, Quirinus, the old god of 
the Sabines on the Quirinal hill, was identified with the deified 
Romulus, and from the last century of the Republic onwards 
the identification was so habitual that Quirinus would seem 
to have been almost regarded as a synonym for Romulus.* 

1 On the chapel and the temple of Quirinus see O. JRirhter, Topographt* 
der Stadt Ram *, pp. 285 sq . ; G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen. pp, 
‘44 *53 ; *#•» in W. H. Koschei’s Lcxihon tier griech. und ram. Mythologu* 
w. 14 sq. t s.v. “Quirinus M ; id., Religion und Kultus der Rimer*, pp, 154 sq,*, 
II. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertkum , i. 3, bcarbettrt von Ch. 
Huelsen, pp. 407-409 ; S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of Amient 
Home *, p. 488. 

1 CJ.L. i.* pp. 212, 250, 310. See above, p. 396. 

* C./.L . i * pp. 221, 320. 4 Ovid, Fasti* vi. 795 * 796 . 

5 Th, Mommsen, in C.I.JL. i,* p. 310; G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhand • 
lungen, pp. 144 sqq . ; id.* Religion und Kultus der Rimer *, pp. 154 tq. See 
note on Fasti , vi. 796 (Vol. IV. pp. 343 ■*#•)• 4 

4 Compare, for example, Cicero, De officiU, in. 10. 41, “ Face vel Qutnm vet 
Homuli dixerim ” ; Virgil, Aen. i. 2Q2, “ Remo cumfratre Quirinus ” ; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 3. I5 sq. ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xv. 120, “ Quirtnt, hoe est tpstus Romuh 
Juvenal even speaks of Romulus and Remus as “ the twin Quirini * (xi. 105, 
1 geminos sub rupe Quirinos *'). See further G. Wissowa in W. II. Roschers 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mythologie , iv. X 5 -* 7 » “ Quirinus M . 
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Ovid accepts the identification in the present passage (lines 
475 * 47 ?) and elsewhere . 1 

II. 481. Jtat whan the father, lord of anas, saw the ns* 
walls and the many wan waged by the hand of Romuhii, 

H 0 Jupiter,” he said. — The poet now proceeds to narrate the 
apotheosis of Romulus, beginning in true poetic style, with 
a sort of prologue in heaven, wherein the war-god Mars, the 
father of Romulus, addresses Jupiter and invites his consent 
to the deification, to which the supreme god nods a gracious 
assent. Elsewhere Ovid has told the same story more briefly, 
including the speech of Mars to Jupiter.* 

II. 487. there will be one whom thou wilt exalt to the blue 
welkin. — This line is borrowed from Ennius.* Ovid repeats 
it in the duplicate of this passage in the Metamorphoses S 
Ennius repeats the expression ad caeli caerula templa , 
41 to the blue spaces of the sky ”, in another passage 
of his writings. 6 Lucretius seems to have borrowed from 
Ennius the expression 44 the blue of the sky Ancient 
writers, so far as I remember, seldom mention the blueness 
of the sky, and in general they were much more sparing in 
the use of colour epithets than the moderns, though there 
seems to be no reason to think that they were less sensitive 
than ourselves to distinctions of colour. 

II. 491. There is a place which the ancients call the She- 
goat’s Marsh. — The usual tradition of the death of Romulus, 
which Ovid sets forth in the following passage, was that he 
suddenly disappeared in a great storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain as he was holding a public assembly or reviewing 
his troops at a place outside the city called the She-goat’s 
Marsh, and there was a general agreement that the day on 
which this happened was the Nones (the seventh) of July, 
which hence took the name of Nonas Caprotinae , “ the Nones 
of the Goat ”, This is the tradition recorded by Livy, whom 
Ovid seems to have had here specially in vipw ; but neither 

1 Ovid, Fasti t i. 199, iii. 41, iv. 56. 

, * Ovid, Metamorpk. xiv. 805-828. 

6 Ennius, quoted by Varro, De lingua Latina , vii. 6 , " Unus erit quern t* 
talks in caerula eaeli | templa . . 

* Ovid, Metamorpk. xiv. 814. 

* Ennius, quoted by Cicero, De divination*, i. 20. 41, “ Quamquam metis 
mamui ad eaeli caerula templa \ tendebam ”, 

* Lucretius, i. 1090, 41 Caerula eaeli ” ; compare v. 77 L 44 Caerula mundt ". 
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Livy nor Ovid mention* the day on which the wu said 
to have mysteriously vanished. That day (the None* of 
July) is first mentioned by Cicero, and it is attested by 
Plutarch and other late writers. 1 The poetical version of the 
disappearance, accepted by Horace and Ovid, was that 
Romulus had, like Elisha, been swept up to heaven in a 
chariot and horses by his father Mars 8 But a darker 
rumour, to which Ovid barely alludes, whispered that the 
king had been torn or cut in pieces in the Senate-house 
by the senators, who had smuggled the bloody fragments 
of his mangled body from the scene of the murder by 
concealing them under their robes, and had buried them 
secretly in the earth.* This rumour w'as noticed by Livy, 
who, after recording the orthodox tradition that Romulus 
had been swept up to heaven in a whirlwind, adds, “ I believe 
there were some even then who secretly accused the senator* 
of having torn the king to pieces w ith their own hands ; that 
very obscure report also got abroad, but present fear and 
admiration of the man lent fame to the other ”. 4 Varro said 
that Romulus was buried behind or in front of the Rostra . 4 In 
general harmony with this statement, a scholiast on Horace 
tells us that “ most people say that Romulus was buried in the 
Rostra and that to commemorate it there were tw'o lions there, 
lust as we see lions on tombs to this day, and that, they say, 
is why speeches are made from the Rostra in honour of 


1 Livy, j. 16; Cicero, De re public a, i. 16. 25; Ovid, Metemorpk. xlv 
fco5 829 ; Solinus, i. 20 ; Aelius Lampridius, Com modus , 2.2; Aurelius Victor 
Ik vtrts Ulus tribus, 2. 13*14 ; Florus, i. 1. 1618; Dionysius Halicamesenii* 
4 ntiquit. Rom, ii. 56. 2 ; Plutarch, Romulus , 27*29, Comil/us, 33* 7, Ik 
fortuna Romanorvm, 8. Among these writers, the place of the disappearattri 
(the Goat's Marsh) is mentioned by Livy, Solinus, Aurelius Victor, Florus, ant 
Plutarch ; the date of the disappearance (the Nones of July) is mentioned bj 
( icero, Solinus, Aelius Lampridius, and Plutarch. Compare J. B. Carter, it 
W. H. Roscher’s JLexihon der gnech. und rSm . Mylhologu , iv. 198*102, s.p 
1 Romulus ”, 


1 Horace, Odes , iii. 3. 15*16 ; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 496, Metamorph, aiv. 819*825 
Compare Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiqutt. Rom. ii. 56, 2 

* Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiqutt , Rom. ii. 5b. 4 J Plutarch, Romulus 
5 According to Plutarch, the murder was committed by the senators it 

tot temple of Vulcan. 

4 Livy, i, 16. 4. 

* Porphyrio on Horace, Epod. xvi. 13, p. 169 ed. Meyer, ** Hoc tie dtcitue 
West Romulus sepultus sit, non ad caelum raptus asst discerptus . Nam Varrt 

rostra fuisse sepultum Romulum dtett **, See further the pa ssage 0 
Pseudo-Aero, quoted in the next note. 
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the dead f, . a The place of the supposed grave was in th t 
Comitium and went by the name of the Black Stone; 1 how* 
ever, some thought that the Black Stone marked the grave, 
not of Romulus* but of his foster-father Faustulus, while 
others held that the man buried there was Hostilius, grand- 
father of King Tullus Hostilius. The view that the grave 
Was that of Faustulus rather than of Romulus is recorded also 
by the Greek antiquary Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a con- 
temporary of Ovid, who writes that, 14 * some say that th* 
stone lion which lay beside the Rostra in the best place of th* 
Roman Forum was set over the body of Faestulus (Faustulus), 
he having been buried by those who found him on the spot 
where he fell ” 1 However, in another passage Dionysius 
seems to accept the view that the grave was that of Hostilius, 
for he tells us that Hostilius 44 was buried by the kings in 
the best place of the Forum, being deemed worthy of a 
tombstone with an inscription that attests his valour ”. 4 On 
the other hand Horace would seem to have shared the opinion 
of Varro that Romulus had been laid to his last rest in the 
Forum ; for though in a lyrical effusion, with his singing 
robes on him, he had chanted the flight of Romulus in the 
fiery chariot to heaven, in a sadder and more serious, almost 
a prophetic mood, he had foretold the coming of a day when 
a barbarian cavalry would ride victorious, with a clatter of 
horse-hoofs, through the streets of Rome and insolently 
scatter the bones of Romulus that still lay sheltered from the 
sun and wind. 4 

1 Pseudo* Aero, Scholia in Horatium vetustiora , ed. O. Keller, p, 435 (m 
Horace, Epod. xvi. 13. 14), “ Plerique aiunt in Rostris Romulum sepultum esu 
et in mtmeriam kuius rei hones duo ibi fuisse, sicut hodieque in sepulekru 
pideffi* ts, atque inde esse, ut pro Rostris tnortui laudarentur . . , Nam et Van* 
pro Rostris fuisse sepulckrum Romuli dicit 

* Festus, s.v. “ Niger lapis ”, p. 184 ed. Lindsay, “ Niger lapis in Comitu 
locum Junes turn significat , ut ali , Romuli morli destinalum , sed non vrt 
pbC&enisse ut tbi sepeliretur , sed Fauystulum nutriCjcium eius , ut ali dicuiti 
Hosytihum ovum Tu<lli Hostilii Romanorutn regisy , cuius Jamtlu 
0 <Medullia Romam venit post destrucytionem eius The passage is mutilated 
in the text of Festus ; the words printed in angular brackets are not in th< 
text of Festus as edited by Lindsay, but have been supplied conjecturally bj 
Detlef&en. See Ch. Huelsen, Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Romanun 
1898^x902 (Rome, 1903), p. 27 note K 

• Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit, Rom. i. 87. 2, 

4 Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit. Rom. iii. 1. 2. 

1 Horace, Epod. xvi. 11-14. 
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Ixi the early part of 1899 the memorable excavations con- 
ducted in the Forum by the great Roman archaeologist 
Giacomo Boni revealed the site where ancient tradition 
laid the grave of Romulus or Faustulus or Hostility At 
the southern edge of the Comitium there was discovered a 
quadrangular pavement of black marble, some 13 feet long 
by 10 feet wide, enclosed and protected on the south, 
east, and west by a rude kerb of marble slabs set in sills 
of travertine. This black pavement lies on the same 
level as the Caesarian pavement of the Comitium and 
faces squarely towards the Caesarian Senate house ( Curta 
Julia), from which it is distant about 100 feet to the south. 
The surface of the black marble pavement has suffered 
damage from fire and other causes, but the inner fitting of 
the large blocks to each other is very exact. Beneath this 
pavement, at a depth of about five feet, were found tw r o groups 
of ancient structures, side by side, both built of tufa. One 
of these structures consists of two parallel bases, distant 
,ibout 3 feet from each other and united at their southern end 
by a course of squared blocks of tufa. The bases themselves 
rest on single courses of tufa like that which unites them on 
the south. Thus the two bases, with the line of masonry 
joining them, form three sides of a rectangle, measuring about 
12 feet by 9 feet. The central space between the two bases 
is not paved and is empty except for a single quadrangular 
block of tufa, which stands between the two bases, near their 
northern extremities. On the two bases were found the 
remains of two pedestals of tufa with curved profiles, except 
at the south, where the ends were cut off square. Of these 
two pedestals the one on the western base is preserved almost 
entire, but of the one on the eastern base only two blocks 
remain. There is no trace of what they supported. The 
orientation of this rectangle (referred to by archaeologists as 
the sacellum or shrine) is not the same as that of the black 
marble pavement above it ; it faces 30 degrees to the east 
of north. The structure, w hatever it was, rests on a pave- 
ment of broken tufa at a depth of about 6 feet 7 inches below 
the black marble pavement ; but in the empty space between 
the two bases there is, as we have seen, no pavement, only a 
bottom of earth and ashes. At the back (south side) of this 
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structure is A quadrangular platform of tufa with no trace of* 
superstructure. It has sometimes been regarded as an altar. 

Immediately adjoining the rectangle or shrine on the 
west is another group of tufa structures! resting on the same 
pavement of broken tufa and at the same depth beneath the 
pavement of black marble. It faces due north and is 
approached on this side by three steps. On the highest of 
these steps, at the point next to the shrine, stands the stump 
of a round pillar, or rather cone (for it tapers upward) of 
yellowish tufa, which has been broken off at a height of about 
20 inches. Behind it, to the south, stands the lower part of 
a quadrangular pillar of brown tufa, set in a shallow socket 
cut for it in the pavement. Its top has been broken off at the 
same level as the top of the round pillar. The four edges of 
this quadrangular pillar are bevelled. Carved on the four 
sides and on one of the bevelled edges of the pillar is an 
archaic inscription in letters resembling the Greek. As the 
inscription reads vertically, not horizontally, and the top of 
the pillar is wanting, no single line is complete, which 
naturally adds much to the difficulty of interpreting it 
Further, in harmony with its archaic character, the inscrip 
tion is in the style called boustrophedon , that is, it reads from 
right to left and from left to right in alternate lines. It is 
judged to date from the sixth or the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., hence from the period of the kings or the early 
years of the Republic. It appears thus far to have resisted 
all attempts at interpretation ; however, one significant word 
which seems to stand out clearly is the word for king (PEGEi) 
in the dative, but whether the king in question is one of the 
real old kings or their successor the nominal King of the 
Sacred Rites (the Sacrificial King), we cannot say. Other; 
words which can be made out are iouxmenta , 41 waggons 
and animals to draw them ” ; kalator , 44 a public servant”; 
and sakros esed (sacer esto) y 44 let him be sacred or accursed ” 
From these last words it has been inferred that the inscription 
contained a lex sacrata or rule pertaining to religious matters, 
and indeed at the ancient date to which the inscription 
belongs hardly anything else would have been engraved 
on stone. 

All these ancient structures of tufa were found buried 
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meter a mm of rubbish, composed, in its lower layer, of sand 
md gravel from the Tiber and, in its upper layer, of earth 
md ashes mixed confusedly with many fragments of bones 
>f animals, potsherds, terra cottas, and figurines and objects 
>f various sorts made of bronze, which appear to date from 
he sixth to the first century B c. It has sometimes been 
bought that these miscellaneous objects were votive offerings 
leposited by worshippers at the shrine or the grave, but, 
hough many of them may have been votive offerings origin* 
illy, it seems probable that in their present position they are 
ncrely part of the rubbish collected from various quarters and 
hrown in to bury the ancient monuments at the time when 
hey were to be covered by a pavement at a higher level. 

The question of the interpretation and history of these 
indent monuments has given rise to much discussion, and 
io generally accepted conclusion has been reached. What 
,ecms fairly certain is that the quadrangular structure, which 
irchaeologists call the shrine ( sacellum ), was what Varro 
■egarded as the tomb of Romulus, though others held it to 
the tomb of Faustulus or of Hostilius. The two lions 
Arhich adorned the tomb may have rested on the two parallel 
pedestals, which were well adapted to receive them. If the 
)nginal Black Stone mentioned by Festus was, as seems 
probable, a single block, perhaps of basalt, it may have stood 
m the quadrangular block of tufa which still lies in the empty 
ipace between the two pedestals. That empty unpaved 
space may have been the grave or the cenotaph. The quad* 
rangular pillar may be the monument of Hostilius, the 
grandfather of King Tullus Hostilius ; and its archaic ^in- 
scription may be the one commemorative of his virtues which 
is mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

At some time these ancient structures were partially 
destroyed, as we may see by the broken state of the two 
pillars, and were buried under the pavement. But when and 
>n what occasion was this done ? Some have thought t at 
the destruction was the work of the Gauls when they captured 
Rome in 390 B.C. ; but the more probable and more generally 
accepted view seems to be that the monuments remainc 
visible and in their original state down to the first century 
before our era, when they may have been seen by arro , 
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and that they were then dismantled and buried under the soil 
to make room for those extensive alterations in the Coroitium 
and the position of the Rostra, which were inaugurated and 
carried out by Julius Caesar and Augustus, With regard 
to the date when the pavement of black marble was laid down 
over the ancient structures, opinions are divided. Some 
think that it forms part of the Caesarian pavement of traver- 
tine which surrounds it, and may therefore date from the time 
when that pavement was laid down in the first century bx. 
But a serious objection to this view is that the pavement of 
black marble does not exactly cover the ancient monuments 
which lie beneath, and it would therefore seem to have been 
laid down when the exact position of these monuments was 
forgotten. Now in front of the Church of S. Adrian, which 
corresponds to the ancient Senate-house (Curia), there was 
found in November 1899 a large marble base with an in- 
scription recording that on the twenty-first of April (the 
traditionary day of the foundation of Rome) the Emperor 
Maxentius made a dedicatory offering “ to the Unconquered 
Father Mars and to the Founders of his Eternal City ”} 
It is a plausible conjecture that the pious act thus commemo- 
rated may have included the laying down of the black marble 
pavement over the traditional site of the tomb of Romulus , 
certainly no date could have been found more appropriate 
for such a dedication than the birthday of Rome. On this 
view, the black marble pavement was constructed in the 
reign of Maxentius, at the beginning of the fourth century 
of our era, and its black colour may have been chosen in 
memory of the original Black Stone, which had vanished long 
before. But the burial of the ancient monuments under a 
mass of rubbish must apparently have been carried out ir. 
the first century B.C., since none of the objects found in the 
rubbish seem to be of later date. We may perhaps suppose 
that the partial destruction and total concealment of these 
venerable relics of antiquity were perpetrated in the last 

1 It. P<-smiu t In\ertptiones Latina* Selector, No. 8935 ( v °h ***■ P ar$ 11 
p. xxiii), “ Marti tnvtcto patri et aetemae vrbts suae conditoribus damtnui 
nosier imp. Ma.‘xen/[tu]f p f. invietus Aug. dedicate die xi. kal Matas fa 
Furium Octamanum v.c , cur aed. sacr.” The abbrevintions p.f. and 1 1 
stand for pius Jehx and inr clenssimus. See Sir J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraph 
(Cambridge, igiq), pp. 305, 310. 
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pears of the Republic before the reign of Augustus! who, os 
1 staunch conservative in all the forms, if not in the substance, 
of the historical and religious past, would hardly have con* 
sented to the* mutilation and eff&ccmcnt of monuments 
associated in popular tradition with the earliest ages of 
Rome . 1 

We have seen that, according to the general tradition, 
the death or disappearance of Romulus happened on the 
seventh of July, and that the festival celebrated by' women on 
that day (the Nonae Caprotinae') appears to have referred 
to the fertilization of the fig-trees, with which Romulus was 
mysteriously connected . 1 But according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus the king’s disappearance took place on the 
day called the Poplifugia or Flight of the People,* which 
from the Mafifeian, Amiternine, and Antian calendars is 
known to have been the fifth of July . 4 Similarly Plutarch, 
though he dates the disappearance of Romulus on the seventh 
of July (the Nonae Caprotinae )? nevertheless affirms that 
the day was also called Popltfugia or Flight of the People . 4 
On the strength of these statements Schweglcr identified the 
day of the Poplifugia with the Nonae Caprotinae? that is, 
with the seventh of July ; but we cannot thus cavalierly 
dismiss the evidence of the ancient calendars as to the 
distinction of the two days, all the more that the distinction 
between them is clearly assumed by Varro, who explains 
both as if they were independent . 4 Schwcgler's identification 
of the two festivals was rightly rejected by Mommsen . 4 * 

1 As to these monuments, their interpretation and history, see E. Petersen, 
lorn alien Rom *, pp. 30*33; id., Com tt turn, Rostra, Grab des Romulus 
Rome, 1904) ; O. Richter, Topographic dcr Stadt Rom *, pp. 363*367 ; Ch, 
Iluelsen, Die Ausgrabungtn auf dem Forum Romanum , 2898*1909 (Rome, 
1903), pp. *4-31 ; *d The Roman Forum *, translated by J. B, Carter, pp 
10s 1 13 ; S. B. Platner, Topography and Monumcntx of Ancient Rome 9 , pp 
41 250; H. Th6denat, Le Forum Romaxn ct Us Forums ImpSrtauv*, pp 

^3, 242*245; L. Homo, La Rome Antique, pp S4 sq Kef»p'ncc* to tlu 
littniurc on the subject are given by Hudson, Platner. and Thedtnat 

l See above, pp. 343 W* . B .. 

* Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anttquit Rom. it. 5 

4 CJ.L i. 1 pp 225, 244, 24*. 320 

1 Plutarch, Romulus, 27 3, Lamt/lus, 33 6*7 , De fortune Romanorum,* 

4 Plutarch, Romulus, 29 2 

A. Schwegler, R 0 mis c he Geschichte , 1. 532 

* Varro, De lingua Latina , vi 18. 

* Th. Mommsen, m CJ.L 1 1 pp 3 2 * ° > 21 
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At tfc the ritual observed at Ac festival of the Flight of the 
People on the July we know nothing* apart from « 

tantalising allusion of Varro to u vestiges of flight ’* observed 
in the rites of that day, which he says he illustrated in hi& 
lost work Antiquities . 1 But Warde Fowler may have been 
right in suggesting that Acre was perhaps a connexion 
between the rites of the two days, which were 41 separated by 
an interval of one day, as is the case with the three days of 
the Lemuria, the two days of the Lucaria in this month 
(July), and in other instances Adopting Ais suggestion 
we may conjecture that Ae ritual of Ae Flight of Ae People 
on the fifth of July was somehow related to the disappearance 
or death of Romulus on the seventh of July, though why the 
people should have fled before instead of after the catastrophe 
is difficult to divine. Can it be that some warning of what 
was about to happen to the king was given to Ae people 
before the event, and that they fled to avoid the dreadful 
spectacle of his death or execution ? 

With that instinct for inquiring into strange stories and 
customs which made him in a sense the Father of Folk-lore, 
Plutarch compared the mysterious end of Romulus with the 
mysterious ends of Aristeas and Cleomedes, which were 
reported by Greek tradition.* It is said that Aristeas of 
Proconnesus died in a fuller’s shop of Aat city, but that 
when they came to the shop to bury him, he was not to be 
found, either dead or alive. But seven years later he appeared 
again in the city and composed a poem, after which he 
vanished a second time. Two hundred and forty years later 
he put in an appearance at Metapontum in Italy and com- 
manded the people to set up an altar of Apollo with a statue 
of himself (Aristeas) beside it ; and he stated that he, 
Aristeas, had formerly been a raven and attended Apollo 
in that character. Having delivered himself of this message 
he vanished for the third time . 4 As for Cleomedes, he was a 
native of Astypalea and a boxer of gigantic strength, whose 
story in some respects resembles that of Samson ; for going 
mad he went into a school and pulled down the pillar which 

1 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi. 18. 

* W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic , p. 174 

• Plutarch, Romulus , 28. 4. 

4 Herodotus, iv. 14-15. 
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upported the root thus killing all the children in the school* 
Jemg pitted with stones by the people for this ntmacve, 
it took refuge in a chest and drew down the lid on himself, 
jut when his pursuers broke open the chest, no Cleomedes 
ras to be found in it. So by the direction of the Delphic 
►racle the people worshipped the deceased boxer with 
sacrifices as the last of the heroes. 1 * 3 

The case of Cleomedes has at least this much in common 
nth that of Romulus that after his disappearance he received 
hvine, or at all events heroic, honours But a closer parallel 

0 the Romulus legend is furnished by the legends of the 
jtsappear&nce of ancient African kings, which have the 
iirther advantage of suggesting a sufficient reason for the 
iudden disappearance of the monarchs from this sublunary 
iphere. 

Thus the Shilluk, a black nation of the Upper Nile, who 
possess a well - organized monarchy of great antiquity, 
nave a tradition that Nyakang or Nyikang, the ftrst king 
a ho reigned over them in their present country, grew weary 
>f his people’s ingratitude, arranged a festival of four days, 
ihd availing himself of a sudden whirlwind disappeared 
without leaving a trace of himself behind. On this tradition 
the Catholic missionary, Father Hofmayr, who reports it 
And is well acquainted with the people, remarks : u Nyikang 
was apparently hurled by the whirlwind into the Nile ; but 

1 incline rather to the view that the ruler, in accordance 
with ancient custom, committed suicide or was killed by 
nolence by his rivals and his body sunk in the Nile. The 
best narrators of history among the Shilluk cannot give any 
sure information as to the manner of his death, for the 
persons then present had every motive, in the case of a 
murder, to keep it strictly secret, so that we may really believe 
netn when they affirm that they know nothing about Nyi- 
Kang’s end. The historical fact is simply the disappear- 
ance of Nyikang during the dancing-festival which is said 
to have taken place at Akurua.” * Thus Nyikang, like 
Romulus, is said to have mysteriously disappeared in a storm, 

1 Pausanias, vi. q 6 8, Eusebius, Praeparatio Evange/tea, v 34 l 5 » 

s uidas, s.v . K Xeontfifi. 

3 W. Hofmayr, Die Sc hi link (St. Gabriel, Modling bci Wien, 1925), p. 45 * 
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leaving behind him a strong suspicion that he had been put 
to a Violent death, and like Romulus he was deified after 
his decease ; his shrines are to be seen in many parts of the 
country. The missionary, who has lived long among the 
people and given the fullest account of Nyikang, believe* 
that he was an historical personage and a real king. 1 We 
may believe the same of Romulus. 

Nor was Nyikang the only Shilluk king who thus van- 
ished without leaving a trace. His son Cal, who reigned 
after him, and his grandson Dak, who reigned after his 
father Cal, similarly vanished and were seen no more ; and 
with reference to their deaths also Father Hofraayr observes 
that u the mysterious manner of the disappearance of the 
first Shilluk kings is to be traced to suicide or murder ” ; * 
for, as Dr. C. G. Seligman, who knows the Shilluk well, 
reminds us, “ although there is not the least doubt that the 
kings of the Shilluk were killed ceremonially when they began 
to show signs of old age or ill health, it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain exactly what was done, and there is no doubt 
that a good deal of Shilluk folk-lore is enshrined in tht 
accounts commonly given of the killing of the ret ” 3 (king 

Again, the Dinka, another black people of the Upper Nik 
worship a great god Dengdit, whose name means literalK 
44 Great Rain ”, from deng, “ rain Commonly the Dmlu 
regard Dengdit as a god pute and simple, but the Adero 
clan of the Niel Dinka, who have the rain for their totem, 
say that Dengdit ruled over them for a long time in human 
form, and that when he was very old he disappeared m a 
great storm , 4 Nothing certainly could be more natural and 
appropriate than that the Great Rain ( Dengdit ) should 
disappear in a great storm ; but we may suspect that hi- 
disappearance is to be explained in the same way as th<* 
disappearance of the early Shilluk kings, namely, by hi< 
violent death ; for among the Dinka the rain-maker ( bam 

1 W. Hofmayr, Die Schilluk, pp 45 sqq As to the disappearance an< 
history of Nyikang (Nyakang) see also C. G. Seligman, in J. Hastings’s £* 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, xi. 459 sq. 

■ W. Hofmayr, Die Schilluk , pp. 59 (with the note), 63. 

• C. G. Seligman, m J. Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethut 
xi. 460* s.v . 44 Shilluk 

4 C. G. Seligman, in J. Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethut 
iv. 707, s.v. 14 Dinka 
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Ho is a very important and much-honoured personage, is 
jt allowed to die a natural death of sickness or old age* but 
killed, generally by being laid in a grave and buried alive, 
he Niel Dinka, who claim to have been ruled by the Great 
ain in person, say that they strangle their rain-maker in 
s own house, having first prepared his grave. Yet they 
ke every care to guard the rain-maker from accidental 
;ath ; for if he should die suddenly as the result of accident, 
>me sickness would surely occur. Much worse would it be 
the rain-maker were to die a natural death of illness, but 
»r, Seligman’s informant assured him that such a misfortune 
id never happened, and he ought to know, for his own 
ther and father's brother had both been killed in the 
•gular manner . 1 

Similarly among the Banyoro or Bakitara, of the Uganda 
rotectorate, who are ruled by an ancient and once powerful 
/nasty of kings, several of the early kings, whose names 
re remembered, are said to have disappeared, and the 
-ople can give no rational account of their disappearance.* 
et we may surmise that their disappearance is to be explained 
1 the same way as the disappearance of the old kings and 
un-makers of the Shilluk and the Dinka ; for in former 
mes “ the Banyoro, in common with other known tribes 
f Africa, would not allow their king to lie ill of any serious 
ckness. They sought to end his life while he was in full 
rength : indeed, the king himself would, when he felt his 
rength declining through age, or when he teared he was 
>out to fall ill, end his life by taking poison. The king's 
lief wife kept herbs ready to hand and prepared a cup at 
is bidding ; he swallowed the drug and in a few moments 
c was dead/’ 3 

Again, among the Baganda, whose monarch# were for 
>ng the most powerful in Central Africa, tradition ran that 
hen the first king, Kintu, was an old man, “ he went into 
1 C. G. Seligman, op. cit. iv. 7 1 1 . 

* J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915). PP* **•> Tk * 
aktiara or Banyoro (Cambridge, 1923), pp. S 3 , 323-327. 

3 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bok'v, j> 50, comjwre p. 14. The custom was 
tested for the Banyoro at an earlier date by Kniin Pasha. See Emm Botha 
r t entral Africa , being a Collection of his Letters and Journals (London, I SSS) , 
oi. The custom has now fallen into abeyance. Sec J. Roscoe, The Baht/ara 
r Banyoro , p. 121. 
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the forest and disappeared* As it was unlawful to say that 
the king was dead; the chiefs said that he had disappeared 
The burial took place secretly, a pit was dug behind the 
enclosure of the house, and the body of Kintu wrapped in a 
cow-hide was placed in it and left. No earth was thrown 
into the pit, but thorns were put round it and over the body, 
as a protection against wild animals." 1 Further, Kintu's 
son Cwa, who succeeded his father on the throne, is said to 
have been lost, when he was an old man, in the plains oi 
Davula.* 

I have conjectured that Romulus may have been solemn!} 
put to death on the seventh of July at the ceremony for th< 
fertilization of the fig-trees, which appears to have beer 
held on that day. Some slight confirmation of the conjecture 
is perhaps furnished by the practice of the Jukun, a people 
of Northern Nigeria, ruled by kings or chiefs whom the) 
revere as demi-gods. Yet the semi-divine king was onlj 
allowed to rule for seven years, at the end of which he was 
ceremonially slain at the harvest festival, which took place 
at Puje and, significantly enough, at the royal graveside 
A few years ago 11 the chief refused to hold this festival 
through fear possibly that he might have to submit to the 
ancient rite ”. 3 The reason why the king or chief was slatf 
at the harvest festival appears to be given by the statemeni 
that " the chief of the Wukari Jukun is also regarded as 
having a peculiar connection with the crops, and as he rides 
out each year to the harvest festival at Puje he is hailed as 
* The giver of corn 1 Our millet *, * Our beans \ and sc 
on Further, the Jukun king or chief was believed tc 
control the rain. " When the corpse of the Jukun chief was 
taken out for burial, mounted on a horse, some millet was 
placed in his right hand and in his left a gourd of water 
A# the chief rode off to take his long journey a loud wail 
arose from his assembled people, who besought the deac 
chief not to leave them thus bereft of corn and rain ; and $( 
the horse was turned back again, and the dead chiefs hands 

* J. Rosooe, The Baganda (London, 1911), p 214. 

* J. Roscoc, /.*. 

* C. K. Meek, The Northern, Tribes of Nigeria (Oxford University Plt» 
1935), 1.255,11. 60, 163. 

4 C. K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria , ii. 46. 
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were made to shower their contents in the direction of hi* 
subjects* There are many Jukun traditions which ascribe 
to the king control over the elements.” * Thus even in death 
the Jukun king was thought able to send down the rain and 
to make the com to grow. May not a like power to fertilise 
the figs have been ascribed to the dead Romulus ? May not 
the storm of thunder and rain in which he vanished have 
been conjured up by his magical power of rain-making in 
life and m death ? If the # con ject ure be deemed extravagant) 
I would remind the reader that among the Alban kings, 
from whom Romulus was thought to be descended, there 
was One named Romulus, Rcmulus, or Amulius Silvius, 
who is said to have set up for being a god in his own person, 
the equal or superior of Jupiter. To support his impious 
pretensions he constructed machines whereby he mimicked 
the clap of thunder and the flash of lightning. But he paid 
the penalty of his impiety, for he perished, he and his house, 
struck by a thunderbolt in the midst of a dreadful Storm ; 
and swollen by the rain the Alban Lake rose in flood and 
drowned his palace.* And we must not forget that beside 
the temple of Mars, outside the walls of Rome, there was 
kept, down to historical times, a certain stone which used to 
be dragged into the city in time of drought as a means of 
causing rain ; the ceremony was thought to bring down the 
water of heaven at once. 1 * 3 If a stone from the temple of 
Mars could thus draw down showers on the thirsty earth, 
might not a like power have been attributed to the god’s 
own son Romulus ? 

II, 496. The people fled. -Similarly, in describing the 

1 C. K. Meek, The Northern 7 'rtbes of Nigeria, 11. 62. As to the rain* 
making powers ascribed to the Jukun king see further id. 1.255, »i* 165. 

1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antxquit . Rom. i 71 ; Diodorus Siculus, in 
Eusebius, Chronic , bk. i. coll. 287, a»9 «L Schoene ; Diodorus Siculus, vii. 
3* and 4, ed. L. Dindorf ; Zonaras, vii. x ; Aurelius Victor, Ongo gentis 
tiomanae, 18; Ovid, Metamorph . xiv. 616-618; id., Fasti, iv. 50 j Livy, i. 

3 9* The king’s name is variously given by ancient authors. He is called 
Romulus by Livy, R cm ulus by Ovid, Aremulus by Aurelius Victor, Amulius 
by Zonaras, etc. _ , 

* Festus, s.w. “ Aquaelidum ” and " Manalem lapidem , pp. *» 1*5 
Lmdsay ; Nonius Marcel! us, s.v. “ Trulieum ”, p. 877 ed. Lindsay ; Serviua, 
on Virgil, Ain. ill. 175 ; Fulgentius, Expos, serm. antiq., t.v. Manaku 
Upides ”, in Mythographi Latin* , ed. A. van Stavercn (Leyden and Amsterdam, 
pp. 769 sq. 
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great storm in which Romulus vanished, Plutarch says that 
44 the mass of the people scattered and fled, but die nobles 
gathered together ” ; 1 and Dionysius says that in the dark* 
ness of the storm 14 the people scattered from the place of 
assembly and their ruler was abandoned by his guard **} 
In writing thus Ovid, like Plutarch and Dionysius, clearly 
had in mind the festival called the Flight of the People 
C Poplifugia ) and associated it with the disappearance of 
Romulus. But, as we have seen, the Flight of the People 
( Poplifugia ) took place on the fifth of July and therefore two 
days before the traditionary disappearance of Romulus on 
the seventh of July.* Nevertheless that three so well- 
informed writers as Ovid, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
Plutarch should all have associated the Flight of the People 
C Poplifugia ) with the disappearance of Romulus goes far to 
confirm the view that the two events were closely connected, 
though in the absence of exact information as to the ritual 
observed at the Flight of the People we cannot say with 
certainty what the connexion was. 

II. 497. the senators were falsely accused of murder.— It 
was said that the senators cut or tore Romulus to pieces in the 
Senate-house or the sanctuary of Vulcan, carried the frag- 
ments of his mangled body away under their robes, and buried 
them secretly. 4 

II. 499. But Julius Proculus was coming from Alba Longa.— 
The annunciation of the divinity of Romulus by Proculus 
Julius is first recorded by Cicero, 5 though no doubt 
the story was much older. It is also reported by Livy, 
Plutarch, and other writers, 6 though not by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. According to our author, Proculus Julius 
was coming to Rome from Alba when he had, by bright 
moonlight, the vision of the deified Romulus, and Plutarch 
describes the visionary, the apostle of the new god* as a 
colonist from Alba. Cicero does not mention the man’s 
connexion with Alba, but says that he was a rustic fellow, and 

1 Plutarch, Romulus , 27. 7. 

• Dionysius Halicmrnasensis, Antiquit . Rom. U. 56. 5. 

■ See above, pp. 415 sq. 4 See above, p. 409. 

• Cicero, Do re public a, H. 10. 20, Do hgibus , i. I. 3. 

• Livy, i. 16. 5-8 } Plutarch, Romulus, 28. 1-4 ; Florus, i. 1. 18 ; Aureliu* 
Victor, Do viris illustnbus , 2. 13-14. 
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that Romulus appeared to him as he was walking on the 
Quirinal hill near the spot where in the time of Cicero the 
bouse of Atticus stood. The message which Romulus sent 
to the Roman people by the mouth of Proculus Julius was* 
according to Cicero, that he was now a god named Quirimxs, 
and that a shrine or temple should be built for him on the 
Quirinal hill on the spot where he revealed himself to his 
worshipper. 1 

II. 508. And bid them cultivate tbs arts their fathers 
cultivated, the art of war^ — Similarly Livy puts in the mouth 
of Romulus the words, " So let them cultivate the art of war, 
ami let them know and tell their children after them that no 
human power can stand against the Roman arms *\ # Prob- 
ably the poet and the historian alike were thinking of the 
splendid passage in which Virgil puts a similar injunction 
into the mouth of Anchises in the lower world. 1 

II. 512. the rites observed by our fathers come round on 
fixed days. — Ovid here refers to the festival of Quirinus, the 
Quirinalia, celebrated on the seventeenth of February, which 
he clearly regarded as a festival of the deified Romulus. The 
ancient deity Quirinus was apparently forgotten, cast into 
the shade by the new god whose former humanity brought 
him closer to the hearts of his worshippers. 

II. 513. Learn also why the same day is called the Feast of 
Fools. — Ovid now proceeds to explain why the day of the 
Quirinalia, February 17, was also called the Festival of 
Fools. His explanation is this. Shortly before the Quirinalia 
there was celebrated the Fornacalia or Festival of Ovens in 
honour of Fornax, the Goddess of Ovens, which was held 
separately by each ward (curia) in Rome. But this 
festival was moveable ; hence as it did not always occur on 
the same day of the year, it is not mentioned in the ancient 
calendars, which naturally record only the festivals held on 
fixed days. Notice of the festival accordingly was given out 
year by year to the different wards (curiae) by the Prime 
Warden (Curio Maximus) y who had a general authority 

* Cicero, llxc . . . . . 

* Livy, i. 16. 7, “ Proind* rem militarem eolant sciantqu* tt Ua pattern 
trad ant nullas apes kumanas or mis Romanis resistere posse ". 

a Virgil, Aen. vi. 847*853. 
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over all V* wards : these notices were inscribed oil tablets, 
one for each wijt}, which were posted up in the Forum for 
all to read. But some people failed to see or to remember 
the notices, or for some other reason omitted to attend the 
festival. All such defaulters were allowed to repair their 
omission by performing their devotions to the Goddess of 
Ovens on the day of the Quirinalia (February 17) instead of 
on the day of which the Prime Warden had given notice. 
But for their carelessness or forgetfulness or ignorance in not 
celebrating the Festival of Ovens on the proper day, such 
persons were called Fools, and the day on which they repaired 
their fault was named the Festival of Fools. This explanation 
of the name the Feast of Fools as applied to the day of the 
Quirinalia (February 17) agrees substantially with the ex- 
planations given by Festus and Plutarch, and it is confirmed 
by Varro, although he does not mention the festival under 
that name. 1 

II. 519. Ttt spelt the indents sowed, and spelt they reaped.— 
I follow the traditional interpretation in translating far 
by " spelt ”, which is a species of wheat ( Triticum spelta , 
Linnaeus). But botanists are not agreed on this identifica- 
tion. According to Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, far is rice- 
wheat, the Triticum dicoccum of botanists, the common cereal 
of ancient Egypt. He tells us that spelt was the food of the 
Alemanni but was unknown to the Romans till the fourth 
century of our era. 1 De Candolle left the question open, but 
observed that 4 4 as spelt has not been found among the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland and Italy, and as the former culti- 
vated the allied varieties called T. dicoccum and T. mono - 
caecum, it is possible that the far of the Latins was one of 
these *\* According to Pliny, far was the first food of the 

1 Festus, s.w, " Quirinalia '* and “ Stultorum feriae ”, pp. 304, 305, 418.419 
430 ecL Lindsay ; Varro, De lingua Laima, vi. 13 ; Plutarch, Quaes / . Rom. 89 
As to the Fomacalia and the Festival of Fools see O. Gilbert, Gesckukte uni 
Topogrepkie der Stadt Rom tm Alter turn , ii. 129 sqq . ; J. Marquardt, Rimxscht 
Stantsverwaltung, iii. 1 p. 197 ; L. Preller, Rdmiscke Mythologu *, ii, 9 sq. , 
Steading, in W. H. Roscher's Lexikon der^rieck. und rim. Mythologu, 1 
1499-1500, M Fornax ” ; W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of ths Ptnod 
of the Republic, pp. 303-306 ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer 1 , 
p. 158. 

9 Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, in Companion to Latin Studies, edited by 
Sir J. E. Sandy**, p. 71. 

9 A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), p. 363. 
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ancient Latins, and the Romans long used it in the form of 
porridge {puls) and not of bread. 1 Varro also thought that 
porridge was the most ancient of foods prepared from 
cereals. 1 According to Vernus Flaccut, fur was the only 
kind of corn employed by the Romans for three hundred 
years.* Its great antiquity was vouched for by its constant 
use in religious ritual, which of all human institutions 
is probably the most conservative of primitiu usage* 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us that just as the Greeks 
regarded barley as the oldest of cereals and regularly began 
their sacrifices with an offering of barley, so the Rotrans 
esteemed far the most ancient of cereals and began every 
burnt sacrifice with an offering of far* A conspicuous 
example of the use of far in ritual was the ancient and solemn 
ceremony of marriage which took its name (confarreatio) 
from the wedding-cake made of far (farreus pants) that was 
offered to Farrean Jupiter as part of the ceremony, 4 Pliny 
observes that in religious rites there was nothing more solemn 
than the bond created by confarreatio , and that the cake made 
of far was carried before the bride at her wedding • 

1 1 . 520. of the cut spelt they offered the first-fruits to Ceres. — 
As the goddess of corn, which she had graciously bestowed 
on men, Ceres naturally expected to receive a return for 
her bounty in the shape of the first-fruits of the harvest. 
Hence the Romans offered to Ceres the first ears reaped at 
harvest; 7 the offering was made by the priest, and until he 
had made it the people might not even taste the new com.* 
To defraud Ceres of her dues by secretly cutting the crops by 
night or turning cattle to graze on them was a capital crime ; 
by a law of the Twelve Tables the guilty man was condemned 
to be hanged till he was dead as an expiation to Ceres, and 

1 Pliny, Nat, Hist, xviii. 83. 

s Varro, D 9 lingua Latina , v. 105, il 'Dc vtctu ant iquiuima puls 

* Pliny, Nat. Nisi, xviii. 62. 

4 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiqutt. Rom 11. 25. 2. 

h Gams, Institutions t i. 1 1 2 (p. 67 ed. Posts •), 44 Farrto tn mattum tan* 
Kwunt per quoddam genus saemfutt, quod low farrto fit ; tn quo formes 
penis adkibetur, undo etiam confarreatio duitur Compare Dwnystu* 
Halicaroasensis, Antiqutt. Rom. i» 25. 2; Festus, s.v. * Farreum , p. 7® 
ed Lindsay. 

* Pliny, Nat . Hist . xviii. 10. 

7 Festus, s.n. 44 Sacrima ”, p. 423 ed. Lindsay. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 8. 
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the guilty youth under puberty received as many lashes as 
the praetor thought fit, and he had besides to make good the 
damage or pay double the value . 1 * We may conjecture, 
though we are not told, that these severe punishments were 
specially, if not exclusively, inflicted in cases where the 
theft of the corn was committed before the first-fruits of the 
crop had been offered to Ceres ; for in that case the wrong 
was supposed to have been done even more to the goddess 
than to the owner of the field, and it was to her in the first 
place that reparation had to be offered. It is a common, 
indeed world-wide, belief that the crops belong to the gods or 
spirits, often to the spirits of the human dead, who are the 
true owners of the fruits of the earth, and to whom a portion 
in the shape of first-fruits must be offered before men are 
at liberty to partake of the remainder. Thus to eat of the 
fruits before the offering of first-fruits has been made to the 
gods or spirits is a very serious form of sacrilege ; hence the 
severity of the old Roman punishment for such an offence is 
intelligible. At an earlier period the fruits of the earth were 
believed to be not so much owned as animated by divine 
spirits ; so that to eat of them was to partake of the body oi 
a god, in other words, it was a sacrament or communion . 1 
Even the Romans had not quite emancipated themselves from 
this very ancient superstition, for they often used the name oi 
the goddess of the Corn (Ceres) as equivalent to that of the 
corn itself or of the bread made from it, though intelligent 
and educated people in the later days of antiquity were able 
to distinguish between the corn or the bread and the deity 
“ When we call corn Ceres and wine Liber (Bacchus) ”, says 
Cicero, '* we use a common figure of speech ; but do you 
think that anybody is so insane as to believe that what h<’ 
eats is a god ? ” 3 As the Romans offered the first ears 
reaped at harvest to Ceres, so the Greeks offered the first- 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 1 2. 

* For many examples see The Golden Bough, Part V. The Spirits of tkt 
Com and of the Mild, vol, ii. pp. 48 sqq., 109 sqq. 

9 Cicero, De Natura Deorum , iii. 16. 41 ; compare id. ii. 23. 60, “ Itaqu e tun 
Mud, quod eras a deo not urn , nomine ipsius dei nuncupabant ; ut cum frugd 
Cererem apptllamus , vinum autem Ltberum ” ; Virgil, Georg . i. 297, " Ai 
rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur aestu ; id., Aen. vii. 112-113, “ Ut verten 
morsus | exiguam in Cererem penuria ad e git edendi 
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fruits of the barley and wheat to Demeter and Persephone, 
the Corn-goddesses, at Eleusis, their great sanctuary. The 
offerings came year by year, not from Attica alone, but from 
all or at least many parts of the Greek world. The custom 
1 $ attested by Isocrates, 1 whose evidence is amply supported 
and illustrated by an inscription of the fifth century &.c 
found at Eleusis. 9 

To the examples which I have given elsewhere of similar 
customs observed by people in many parts of the world, l may 
here add by way of illustration one or two which 1 have 
not cited before. Thus among the Bage&u, a primitive 
annibal tribe on the upper slopes of Mount Elgon in East 
Africa, “ at harvest, before any of the new corn is used for 
tood, some of the first-fruits are gathered and sent with a 
little of the last year's corn and a fowl to the medicine-man, 
who offers them to the special deity before any one in the 
tillage may partake of the new corn. Such an offering frees 
the village from taboo and enables its members to begin 
Mting the new crops of the year.” 8 This description of the 
-ustom observed by these African cannibals at the present 
time might be applied almost word for word to the custom 
ibscrved by the Romans in the time of Ovid, as that custom 
is described by Festus and Pliny. 4 So like is human nature 
under all latitudes and under all shades of complexion. 
1'he Shilluk of the Upper Nile offer the first ears of corn 
tind the first cobs of maize to their great god or deified 
man Nyikang ; tfll that offering has been made the people 
may not eat of the crops. 6 Among the Ba-ila speaking 
tribes of Northern Rhodesia, “ when the early maize is 
ready, the people go through the ceremonies of kusomya \ 
’hat is, before they eat any of the grain ( kusonta ) they mak j 
«m offering to their divinities. The man goes to the field 
and plucks a few ripe ears of maize and takes them to the 

1 Isocrates, Panegyric , 6 sq. 

2 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grace arum *, No. 83 (vol. >, PP- 
m 4 <W -) ; J. de Prott et L. Ziehen, leges Graecorum sacrae a tituhs collectae 
lupzig, 1896), pp. 19 sgg. t No. 4; E. S. Roberts and h. A. Gardner, An 
introduction to Greek Epigraphy f P"rt II. (Cambridge, 1905) No. 9, PP « W* 

a f. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 19* 5 )* PP- l6 7 • compare 

I he Bagesu (Cambridge, 1924), p. 14- 

1 See above, p. 425. 

' W. Hofmayr, Dit Sthilluk . (St. Gabriel, Modling bei Wan, 1925)^.312 
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village. He tfrijM off the husks and takes the cob« to 
the grave of ascertain ancestor. He swe^s around the 
grave and then kneeling before the grave, says , 1 So*and-*>, 
here is some of the maize which is ripe first and which I oflfo 
thee/ Having done this he returns to his home, and at the 
threshold of his hut makes another offering in the same way 
afterwards hanging some of the cobs over the door, or in the 
rafters / 9 1 In Klonu, a town of Southern Togo (West 
Africa), the people believe that yams are the gift of a god 
named Azago, whom they identify with a certain great tree. 
Hence they think that no one should partake of the new yams 
without the leave of the tree-god, and that if any man were 
secretly to commit that sacrilege, he and his whole family 
would die. So when the new yams are ripe the people have 
to wait for a day fixed by the priests on which they say, “ The 
god Azago will eat the yams to-day / 9 When the day has 
been announced, the people of the town prepare their sacrifices. 
The rich buy sheep, goats, and swine, and the poor buy 
fowls. On the morning of the day these animals are killed 
and the yams cooked. Then everybody goes to the worship- 
ful tree, and the priest lays a portion of the yams and the 
flesh under the tree and prays, saying, " Azago ! to-day thou 
hast eaten the yams, allow thy children to eat them also”. 
On returning home the people celebrate the annual festival 
of the new yams, which lasts a week . 2 Among the Lushais 
of Assam, “ a little of the first fruits of each crop is always 
placed on the wall under the caves, above the spot where 
the water tubes are stacked, as an offering to the cultivator’s 
parents ,9 . 8 Once more, the Birhors, a very primitive tribe 
living in the jungles of Chota Nagpur (India), “ all agp* 
in abstaining from eating the corolla of the mohua ( Bassia 
latifolia ) until the first-fruits are offered to the ancestor- 
spirits *\ 4 

1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The I la- speaking Peoples of Norther t 
Rhodesia (London, 1920), ii. 179 sg. 

• C, Spiess (missionary), “ Beitr&ge zur Kenntnis* der Religion und def 
Kultusformen in Stid Togo (Evhe-Gebiet) ”, Baessler-Archiv, ii. (1912) p 04. 
For other African examples of such sacrifices of first-fruits see H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a South African Tribe , Second Edition (London, 1927), i. 396 sqq 
D. R. Mackenzie, The Spxnt-ndden Konde (London, 1925), p. 120. 

* J. Shakespear, The Lushet Kuki Clans (London, 1912), p. 65. 

4 Sarat Chandra Roy, The Birhors (Ranchi, 1925), p. 112, 
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H. Jl$- 80 th*y ante ttw evwa into * f odd— « at that 

(Fornax)* — The only other ancient author who men- 
tl0tis Fornax, the Goddess of Ovens, is Lactantius, and he, 
js a C hri stian apologist, speaks of her only in derision . 1 
gut we need not on that account, with Wissowa, refer her 
origin to the misdirected ingenuity of later times . 1 On the 
contrary, analogy speaks strongly in favour of her great 
antiquity, for a people like the early Romans a ho created 
a deity for doors (Foreulus), another for thresholds (Limen- 
tmus), another for hinges (Carded), another for cradles 
( Cunina ), and another for drains (Cloaana)* could have had 
no difficulty in inventing one for ovens (Fornax). The state 
of mind in which the deification of such familiar objects was 
possible resembles that of Hindoos at the present day, who 
worship the material implements by which they earn their 
livelihood. Thus potters worship their wheel at the Divali 
or Festival of Lamps, when they abstain from work. They 
make offerings to it in fulfilment of vows, and if a goat is 
sacrificed they sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a 
potter uses a wheel for the first time, he offers sweet porridge 
to it ; and if he has no children or they die young, he vows 
his next child to the wheel, and makes offerings to it when 
his wish has been granted. Writers worship their books, 
pen, and inkstand. Goldsmiths make offerings to their fire- 
pots, blowpipe, and pincers. Oil-men worship their oil-mill. 
Curriers worship the knife with which they scrape the hair 
from their hides, and they swear by the shoemaker s last. 
Weavers worship their loom ; the water-carrier worships his 
goat-skin bag; the barber h.s scissors, mirror, raror, and 
ii.ul-parer ; the carpenter his ad re, chisel, and saw , th 
sherman his boat and nets. In the Bombay Presidency ho 
Dasahra festival, which seems to mark the autumn equinox, 
, the day on which people especially pay £ 

the implements of their various crafts. On that day the 
corn-sieve, the winnowing-basket, the nce-pounder, the 


1 Lac tantius, Dtvtn Instit. 1. 20. , n 

J L. Wissowa, Rehgton und K* tus Unfentmu*, Cardea, Cunina, 

’ \ugustme, De civitate Dei, iv v c ' na m ihtis, 13, Contra Gnostucx 
( loarma) ; Tertullian, De idolatna, * 5 » ^ Lactantius, Dtvm Us tit. ». 

^eorpiact, 10 (Forculus, Limentinus, Car h L (Limentinus). 

20 (Cunina) ; Arnobius, Adversus Nation**, iv. % 
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plough, and the wood-bill receive the worship of such a* 
handle them in their daily avocations. In the Punjaub 
farmers worship their oxen in August, and shepherds worship 
their sheep at the full moon of July. 1 * * 

II. 527. the Prime Warden (Curio Maximus). — It is said 
that Romulus, alone or in conjunction with his Sabine col. 
league Tatius, divided the Romans into three tribes caller! 
the Ramnes or Ramnenses, the Titienses, and the Luceres or 
Lucerenses ; further he subdivided each tribe into ten warcH 
( curiae ).* Each of the wards ( curiae ) was presided over by a 
warden (, curio), who was also charged with the duty of per- 
forming the sacrifices. 8 Of these thirty wardens one was called 
the Curio Maximus or Prime Warden and had authority over 
all the wards and wardens. 4 * Among his duties, as we learn 
from the present passage of Ovid, was that of giving notice oi 
the day on which the moveable Feast of Ovens (Fornacalia; 
would be held ; and the notices were posted up in the Forum, 
one for each of the thirty wards {curiae). 

II. 527. the Feast of Ovens (Fornacalia). — Festus says 
that “ the Feast of Ovens (Fornacalia) was instituted for 
the purpose of toasting the spelt, because a sacrifice used tc 
be made at the oven ( fornax ) which was in the bakehouses *V 
The feast is said to have been instituted by Numa for the pur- 
pose of toasting the spelt; indeed, according to one accouni 
the very practice of toasting spelt was introduced by that pious 
king, because he thought that spelt was not fit to be used for 
religious uses except in the toasted state. 6 It has been sug 

1 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India (West 
minster, 1896), ii. 186 sq. ; id,, Religion and Folklore of Northern Jndu 
(Oxford University Press, 1926), p. 331 ; R. E. Enthoven, The Folklore 0, 
Bombay (Oxford, 1924), p. 325. As to the Dasahra festival see R. V. Russell 

Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces (London, 1916), iv. 13. 

1 Cicero, De re publica , ii. 8. 14 ; Festus, s.w. 44 Novae curiae ", u Sei 

Vestae aacerdotes ", “Turmam”, <4 Turma”, 44 Titiensis ”, pp. 180, 182.4^ 
475, 484, 485, 503 ed. Lindsay ; Dionysius Halic&masensis, Antiquit . Ren 
ii. 7; Plutarch, Romulus, 20. 1-2. In another passage Festus says (*.'* 
41 Curia p. 42 ed. Lindsay) that to the thirty wards (curiae) instituted bj 
Romulus there were afterwards added five. But this appears to be a mistake 
See J. Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltvng, iii.* 197 note 7 . 

* Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 84 ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquti 
Rom, ii. 7. 3. 

* Festus, s.v, ** Maximus Curio ”, p. 113 ed. Lindsay. 

1 Festus, s.v. 44 Fornacalia ”, p. 82 ed. Lindsay. 

* Fliny, Nat. Hist . xviii. 7-8. 
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jested that the Feast of Ovens was the festival at which the 
new corn was eaten for the first time ; 1 * * but the date of the 
feast, some time in February, seems far too long after harvest 
to admit of the supposition. It is simpler to suppose that the 
festival was celebrated, as the name suggests, m honour of the 
ovens, and that the sacrifice at the oven mentioned by Festus 
consisted simply in offering toasted spelt to the oven lor its 
own consumption, just as in India potters ofier $wc< t porridge 
to their wheel when they use it for the hrst time If Hindoo 
potters worship their wheel, weavers tin »r loom tailois their 
scissors, and fishermen their boat and nets,* wh> should not 
Roman bakers have worshipped their oven ? Human nature 
^ much the same all the world over and in all ages. In 
uerman folk-tales and legends we read of persons kneeling 
down before the domestic oven and worshipping it.* Such 
a domestic worship of ovens by members of the family was 
probably far older than the professional worship of it by 
bakers ; for the baker’s trade is a comparatively modern 
institution, being one of the fruits of that division of labour 
which is unknown in primitive society. It is said that down 
to the year 174 B.C. there were no bakers at Rome ; people 
baked their own bread, the work being done chiefly by 
women. 4 * 

II. 533. Honour is paid also to the tombs. Appease the 
souls of your fathers and bring small gifts to the piled-up 

pyres. — Ovid now proceeds to describe the ceremonies in 
honour of dead kinsfolk which formed an important feature 
m the ritual of the month of February. This aspect of 
February has already been noted by the poet. 4 The days 
devoted to the worship of the dead m February were called 
dies ferales 6 7 or dies parentales? They began at the sixth 
hour of the Ides (the thirteenth) of February and lasted nine 
or ten days till the twenty-first or twenty-second day of the 
month, according as we exclude or include the festival of the 

1 L. PreUer, Rdmische Mytholoipe \ u, Q 

* See above, p. 429. 

* J. Gnmm, Deutsche Myt *jlogie \ i 523. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviit. 107 

* Ovid, Fasti, ii. 33*34- „ 

* Ovid, Fasti, 11. 34 ; compare Fasti, v 486 frralt temporr . 

7 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 548, 11 potentates dies 
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Caristia on February the twenty-second. 1 A general name 
for the whole period seems to have been Parentalia.* During 
these days magistrates went about in plain clothes, the temples 
were shut, no fires burned on the altars, and no marriages 
were contracted.* The principal commemoration of the dead 
fell on the twenty-first of February and bore the name of the 
Feralia, as we know from the Caeretan, Maffeian, Famesian. 
and Philocalan calendars. 4 Ovid names the Feralia (line 568}, 
but expresses himself somewhat ambiguously as to ifs date, 
though he says definitely that it was the last day for the 
propitiation of the dead. The festival is mentioned also by 
Varro and other ancient writers, but without any indicatiun 
of the day or even of the month in which it fell. 5 

The name Parentalia applied to the festival indicates that 
it was a commemoration, not so much of the dead in general, 
as of dead kinsfolk in particular, and especially of dead 
parents. This is confirmed by the opening words of Ovid 
in the present passage : “ Appease the souls of your fathers " 
The same implication is conveyed by the verb parentan , 
which, from meaning 11 to sacrifice to dead parents ”, was 
extended to cover sacrifices to the dead in general, whether 
these were kinsfolk or not. 6 * * * * The verb is used in its proper 
sense in a letter of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi 
Remonstrating with her son Caius on his revolutionan 
legislation, which was plunging the commonwealth into civil 
strife and disorder, she wrote : “ Stand for the office oi 


1 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus , iv. 29, p. 87 ed. Wucnsch. The exprcssior 
of Lydus dxpt Ttjt irpd 6\tw KoXft'dun' M aprlwv leaves it doubtful whethc: 
he included the Caristia on February 22 among the days sacred to the dead 

but on the whole it seems more probable that he did. As to the Caristia sr< 

Ovid, below, Fasti, ii. 617 sqq, 

* The Rustic Calendars, in CJ.L. i.* pp. 280, 309. The Parentalia 1 
mentioned also in inscriptions. See II. Dessau, Inscriptions Latinae Select at 

Nos. 7258, 7267, 8366. 

* Joannes Lydus, De mensibus , iv. 29, p. 87 ed. Wuensch ; Ovid in th< 
following passage, lines 527-564. 

* CJ.L . i • p. 310. 

* Varro, J>e lingua Latina , vi. 13 ; Festus, s.v. “ Feralia ”, p. 75 ed. Lindsay 

Livy, xxxr. 7. 3 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 4. 14. 

* Caesar, Bell, Gall . vii. 17, “ Civibus Romanis . . . parentarent ” 

Livy, xxiv. 21. 2, “ voctferatumque ferociter parentandum regi sanguis 
coniuratorum esse However, in both these passages the verb parentare 1 
used in the metaphorical sense of exacting a bloody vengeance rather than u 
its proper sense of offering a regular sacrifice to the dead. 
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tribune when I dm dead \ so far as I am concerned, you 
will do as you like when I can fed no longer. When I am 
dead, you will sacrifice (parentabis ) to me and invoke the 
parent god. Will you not then be ashamed to ask for the 
prayers of those gods whom in their lifetime you abandoned 
and deserted ? ” 1 

Fronj Ovid's account of the rites of the Parcntalia wc 
gather that they were observed at the grave and nut in the 
house, for he speaks of hqnour paid to the tomb, of gifts laid 
on the pyre, and of potsherds left in the middle of the road, 
that is, near the tombs which lined the highways. The i Ter- 
ence is confirmed by a reference of Cicero to the worship at 
the tomb,* and it is proved by an epitaph in which we read 
that a certain man left a sum of money to a college of naval 
engineers “ in order that from the income they may celebrate 
the Parentalia and the Festival of Roses {Rosario) every year 
at his tomb 99 * * Thus it would seem that some people were 
not content to be remembered only at the winter festival of 
the Parentalia ; they wished their friends to think of them 
also when the roses were in bloom and to scatter roses on 
their grave. The same pathetic wish and injunction to remem- 
ber the dead both at the Parentalia and at the Festival of 
the Roses ( Rosalia ) meet us in other epitaphs . 4 Even two 
commemorations in the year did not satisfy the craving of 
‘.ome people to live after death in the memory of the 
survivors. We possess an inscription in which it is recorded 
that a certain man, whose name is lost, left a property to 


1 Cornelius Nepos, p. 123 ed. C. Ilalm (Leipzig, 187O' The letter is * 
fragment from the lost books of Cornelius Nepos. 

a Cicero, Philipp . i. 6. 13, “Adduct /amen nan possrm ut qusmquam 
nortuum coniungerem cum immar/ahum religions t ut , cuius sepulcrum usquam 
rxstet ubi parents tur, ei publics supplies tur 

* H. Dessau, Inscriptions Laimas Select as, No. 7 2 5$, “ Psc emus reditu 
rental . et rosar, quotann . at sepulchrum suum celcbrrnt ' . 

4 II. Dessau, Inscriptions Latinos Select as. Nos. 8 370, S373. The Festival 
ui the Roses (Rosalia or Rosalia) is the subject of two learned P^P^^byFro* 
fe«or Martin P. Nilsson, of which, through the kindness of the suttor, I possess 
offprints. One of them (“ Das Rosenfest ") is a lecture delivered at Stock* 
holm, October 19, 1914 i the other (“ Rosalia") is an aithde contributed 1 a 
dictionary of Greek and Roman religion, which wu planned hot dll now <‘W) 
ha. not been published. From there papers I learn that the festival »»< « * 
popular and unofficial character, that its date varied, and that it is frequently 
mtntioned in inscriptions of Imperial date from the time of Domitian onward, 
ht'ing often coupled with the Parentalia. 
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his freed men and freedwomen in order that from the revenue 
they should sacrifice four times a year in his memory, to wit, 
on his birthday, on the Day of the Roses, on the Day of the 
Violets, and on the Parentalia ; and, moreover, that on the 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides of every month a burning lamp 
with incense should be laid on his tomb. 1 From another 
inscription we learn that the Day of the Violets was the 
twenty-second of March, 8 the day on which a pine-tree 
wreathed with violets was carried into Rome in honour of 
Attis. 8 

Another festival in honour of dead kinsfolk, the Lemuria, 
fell in May and is described by Ovid under that month ; 1 
and it is to be observed that, whereas the three days of the 
Lemuria (May 9, 1 1, 13) are all marked as unlucky (Nefasti 
by the letter N in the ancient calendars, the Feralia is not 
so marked in them. Hence it has been inferred that the 
Lemuria was the more ancient of the two festivals. 5 The 
broad distinction between them would seem to be that at 
the Parentalia (which included the Feralia) in February th< 
spirits of departed kinsfolk were worshipped at their graves 
but that at the Lemuria in May they were worshipped in 
their old homes, to which they were believed to return for the 
days of the festival. This belief in the return of the dead 
to their old homes once a year is world-wide, 6 and we are 
apt to think of it as more archaic than the custom of honouring 
the departed at their tombs. Yet on the other hand it is to 
be remembered that graves arc much older than houses, 
and the contents of prehistoric graves seem to show that men 
took thought for the comfort of their dead long before the\ 
built permanent abodes for the living. 7 We cannot, therefore 

1 H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Select at , No. 8366. 

* H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae , No. 7213, line 15 (vol 1 
pars ii. p. 740). 

* C.I.L . i.* pp. 260, 313 ; Joannes Lydus, De mensibus , iv. 58, p. 113 
Wucnsch ; Julian, Or at. v. p. 168 C ; Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and tm j 
Universe, iv. p. 8 ed. Nock ; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes t v. 7, 16, and 39 
(who alone mentions the wreaths of violets on the tree). 

4 Ovid, Fasti , v. 421 sqq. 

4 Th. Mommsen, in C.I.L. i.* p. 309. 

* The Golden Bough , Part IV. Adonis , Attis, Osiris, vol. ii. pp. 5 1 ^ 
“ Feasts of All Souls 

T Compare M. C. Burkitt, Our Forerunners (London, n.d.), pp. i$4 
W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters * (London, 1924), pp. 225 sq ., 447. 
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conclude that attentions bestowed on the souls of deceased 
kinsfolk in houses are necessarily older than similar attentions 
paid to them at their tombs. 

Of the ritual observed by the Romans in honour of the 
dead in February we know almost nothing but what Ovid 
tells us in the present passage. However, a note in the 
calendar of Philocalus, under February 13 (the Ides) mentions 
that on that day the Vestal Virgin (doubtless thr Senior 
Vestal) performed ceremonies in honour of the dead. 1 It 
was an ingenious and probable conjecture of Mommsen* 
that in doing so she placated the ghost of Tarpeia, the 
traitress who admitted the Sabines to the Capitol and was 
l rushed to death under the weight of the shields or the 
golden ornaments which were heaped on her as the wages of 
her treachery. 8 For Varro says that Tarpeia was a Vestal 
Virgin, 4 and wc are told that she was buried where she fell, 
and that libations were offered every year to her perturbed 
spirit. 5 This was natural enough, for it is a very common 
belief that the ghosts of persons who have been put to a 
wolent death are particularly malignant ; their thread of life 
having been cut prematurely short, they are actuated by a 
sense of injustice which leads them to turn, not only on their 
slayers, but on the living in general with a blind fury which 
does not always discriminate nicely between the innocent 
and the guilty, and which they themselves, in calmer moments, 
might be the first to regret. 0 Of such unquiet ghosts 
farpeia would seem to have been one, and wc need not 
wonder that the Romans were at pains to appease her wrath 
every year on the thirteenth of February. 

II. 538. a sprinkling of com, a few grains of salt.— Arno- 
bius mentions salted corn among the offerings made to the 
powers of the lower world, who included the spirits of the 
dead. 7 The Penates were appeased with the same simple 
offerings. 8 Salt and lentils w r ere also commonly offered by 

1 C.IX. i.* pp. 258, 309, Virgo VostaUis) parent at. 

* Th. Mommsen, in C./Z. i. 1 p. 309. 

■ Ovid, Fasti, i. 261 s<?., with the note (above, p. 128). 

4 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 41. 

* Dionysius Halicamasensis, Antiquit. Horn. li. 40. 

4 For examples I may refer to Psyche' s T ask *, pp. 1 13 5 9 9' 

7 Amobius, Adversus Nationes , vii. 20. 

* Horace, Odes , iii. 23. 19*20. 
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the Romans to the dead ; hence it was deemed an omen of 
death when by ehance salt and lentils were served out as 
rations to the Roman army under Crassus after the passage 
of the Euphrates. 1 

II. 539. bread soaked in wine and some loose violets.— 
It was a custom to pour wine on or into the grave,* that the 
dead might drink of it and be refreshed. In Roman tomb- 
stones there is often a circular cavity, the bottom of which k 
pierced with holes ; the liquid poured into it ran through 
the holes and was led by a tube into the urn, where it moist- 
ened the dry and calcined bones. 8 However, with the 
spread of a barren and paralysing scepticism, people in the 
later days of antiquity ceased to believe that the dead drank 
wine in the grave. This incredulity is expressed very frankly 
in some Greek verses quoted in a Latin epitaph which was 
found outside the Aurelian gate at Rome. In these verses 
the dead man invites the passer-by to stand and listen to him. 
Having thus engaged his attention, he informs the wayfarer 
that in hell there is no ferry-boat and no ferryman, no Aeacus 
with the keys in his hand, no dog called Cerberus ; that all 
the dead beneath are bones and ashes, nothing more ; and 
that by pouring wine on the ashes he will only make mud, 
the dead will never drink of it. 4 Lucian similarly scouts the 
Greek custom of pouring wine into the grave and crowning 
the tombstone with flowers. 5 In another passage the same 
satirist describes how Menippus, newly arrived in the lower 
world, desires his conductor Hermes to show him the hand- 
some men and fair women of the days of old. In reply 
Hermes points to a heap of bleaching bones and grinning 
skulls ; and being asked to single out Helen, he picks up 
a skull from the heap and says, “ This skull is Helen 
“ And was it for this ”, asks Menippus, “ that a thousand 
ships were manned from all the land of Greece, that so 
many Greeks and barbarians fell, and so many cities were 
laid waste ? ” 


1 Plutarch, Crassus , 19. 5. 

• Festus, s.v . 44 Resparsum ”, p, 319 ed. Lindsay. 

8 F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism (London, 1922), p. 50. 
4 II. Dessau, Inscriptions Latina* Selectae , No. 8156. 

8 Lucian, De l tutu , 19. 

• Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead , x8. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE DEAD 

The only flowers which Ovid notices as strewed on graves 
icrc violets, and we have seen that some people desired in 
rath to be remembered by the living on the Day of the 
fioiets . 1 * * But the favourite dower to deck the grave would 
eem to have been the rose. In a storm at sea Propertius 
irofesses to regret that fate had not let him die at home, 

■ here loving hands would have laid his bones to their last 
est on a bed of roses ; 1 and in an epitaph composed by 
Vusonius for a happy rrfan, the poet makes the dead say, 
Sprinkle my ashes with wine and oil of fragrant spikenard, 
ind to the balm add crimson roses My tearless urn keeps 
i perpetual spring.” a Romans often left property to pay 
or scattering roses on their graves . 4 * So common was this 
ribute of flowers to the dead that even men who had earned 
he fear and hatred of their fellows by their crimes were 
lot in death denied this last token of sympathy and almost 
>f regret. That the tomb of Catiline was crowned with 
lowers is mentioned by Cicero, who had sent the rebel's 
iccomplices to their doom in the dungeon ; 6 and though 
he death of Nero was greeted by the populace with a wild 
mtburst of joy, some were found to deck his grave for a long 
;imc with spring and summer flowers , 4 among which no 
ioubt were violets and roses. 

II. 543. This custom was introduced into thy lands, righteous 
Latinus, by Aeneas. — Ovid supposes that the custom of 
Annually worshipping the souls of dead kinsfolk was intro- 
duced into Latium by Aeneas when he settled in the country. 
Herein our author follows Virgil, according to whom Aeneas 
paid funeral honours to his father Anchises in Sicily a year 
After his parent’s death, and expressed a wish that, when his 
city should be founded, the same rites should be yearly 
repeated. Among the ceremonies described by Virgil on 
that occasion were the pouring of libations of wine, milk, 
and blood, and the scattering of purple flowers : the sacrificial 
victims were sheep, swine, and black cattle . 7 In a note on 


1 Above, p. 434. 

3 Ausonius, Epitaph . xxxi. 1-3. 

4 II. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 

Sfe above, p. 433. 

1 Cicero, Pro Fiasco, 38. 95. 

7 Virgil, Aon v. 42-103. 


* Propertius, t. 17. 19-22. 
Select**, Nos. 8369, $37*, #37*, #374 

• Suetonius, Nero 57 1 
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this passage Scrvius suggests that the purple flowers were fa 
imitation of bipod. 1 * * 

It 545. He to Us tether's spirit solemn offering* brought.^ 
The word here translated “ spirit ” is genius . The Roman 
Genius was, properly speaking, a man’s guardian god who was 
born with him and lived with him. 1 But the word was also 
applied, as by Ovid in the present passage, to the spirit or 
soul of a man after death, and in this sense it is coupled 
with Manes or Di Manes in epitaphs.* 

II. 550. the funeral fires that burned without the city.— 
The Roman dead were burned and buried outside the city*. 
A law of the Twelve Tables forbade the burying and burning 
of the dead within the walls . 4 * Writing in exile, far from 
Rome, Ovid expressed a wish that though after his death his 
ghost must wander among Sarmatian ghosts, his bones 
might be carried in an urn to Rome and buried outside 
the walls of the city that he loved. He even wrote the 
epitaph that was to be graved on his marble tombstone, 
bidding the passer-by to pray, “ Soft may the bones of 
Naso lie ! ” 6 * 

II. 557. But while these rites are being performed, ye ladies 
change not your widowed state.— From what follows ^0 
learn that maids as well as widows were bound to abstain 
from marrying during the days of February in which the rites 
in honour of the dead were being performed. Similarly it 
was deemed unlucky to marry in May, and some people ex- 
plained the superstition with reference to the ceremonies 
which were observed in that month for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the souls of deceased kinsfolk . 8 

11. 558. let the nuptial torch of pine wait till the days are 
pure. — The days during which the ceremonies in honour 0* 
the dead were performed might be deemed impure or polluted 
by an atmosphere of death ; hence women arc exhorted to 
defer their marriage till these days are over When the bride 

1 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 79. 

1 Ccnsorinus, De die natah % in. 1. 

* II. Dessau, Inscripttones Laltnae Sclectae % Nos. 8049, 8050, 8051. 

4 Cicero, De legibus , ii. 23. 58. 

4 Ovid, Tristia, iii. 3. 61-76, particularly 70, “ Inque suburbano eondit s 

pone solo *\ 

• Ovid, Fasti, v. 487 sq., with the note. 
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was led in procession to her husband's house, she was pre* 
ceded by a boy carrying a torch, which should be made of 
whitethorn f that being esteemed the most auspicious wood 
for the purpose. In accordance with a common rule of 
Roman ritual, the boy who bore the torch must have both his 
parents alive, or, in the technical phrase, he must be patrtmm 
tt matrimus . The torch was kindled at the hearth in the 
bride's old home. 1 When the procession reached the bride's 
house, the friends of both*families scrambled for it, each side 
trying to snatch it, for longer life was supposed to attend the 
side which got the smouldering torch. If the bride got it, she 
might put it under the bridegroom’s bed , if the bridegroom 
got it, he might put it on a tomb and let it burn out there. 
In the former case the death of the bridegroom, in the latter 
rase thedeath of the bride, would, it was believed, be hastened.* 
I rom this it would seem that the life of the bride was thought 
to be bound up with that of the lighted torch which was 
brought with her to her new home : if it were deposited on a 
tomb and allowed to burn out there, she would die soon and 
her husband would survive her, but if, on the contrary, she 
contrived to extinguish the torch before it had burned out 
and to place it under the marriage bed, she would live long, 
like the unburnt torch, and her husband would die before 
her Thus the torch was a guarantee of life, a pratsidtum 
itae y as Servius or his interpolator calls it 8 1 his inter- 

pretation of the nuptial torch is confirmed by the exactly 
parallel case of what w'e may call the natal torch as illus- 
trated by the story of Meleager, of w r hom the hates predicted 
at his birth that he would live just as long as the brand then 
burning on the hearth. His mother snatched the brand from 

1 Festus, sv “ Patrimi et matrimi ”, pp 2S2, 2S5 ed I indsa> ; \ ajro, 
he vita Popuh Romani, lib 11 quoted bv Nonius MarcHlus, st “lax*’, 
i» 1 01 ed Lindsay, ** Cum a nova nufita ignis tn face adferretur efoco etui, ium/us t 
turn fax ex sptnu alba esset ft earn puer ingenuu\ anteferret ” , Pliny A at Hut, 
\\i 75, “ Sptna , nuptiarum faetbus auipicatisstma ” 

* festus, s.v. “ Rapi ”, p. 364 ed Lindsay, “ Rapt sold fax, qua praeluctnte 
nova nupta deduct a est , ah utn<u>sque amtets, ne cut uxor earn sub luio virt 
‘j node ponaty aut vir in sepulcro conburendam surd ; quo ulroqut r mors 
prtpinqua altenus captam putatur * , Servius on Virgil, kcl viii 2<j, Quae 

tacts') solent praetre nubentes puellas Cornea* sane fo^cs, quae quasi diutu - 
sima* luce ant, quas rapiunt tanquam vitae ptaestdia Namque hts qut sunt 
pdtti dtutius feruntur vtxtsse.” 

* See the preceding note. 
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and CTt j y ria h od it, so 4te child iuni«^ and grew 
to manhood. ,8® afterwards in a lit of anger at J*im hk 
mother threw the brand into the flames, and when it was 
burnt Out, Meleager instantly expired. 1 

As the nuptial torch should properly be made of white* 
thorn, and whitethorn was deemed a protection against 
witchcraft and other evil influences, we may suppose that 
the motive for carrying a torch of whitethorn before a bride 
was to guard her against evil spirits, sorcerers, and witches, 
to whose maleficent arts both bride and bridegroom are 
believed to be peculiarly exposed. 1 Against these baleful 
influences the burning torch would naturally be thought to 
afford a double protection by its material and by its flame ; 
for, as everybody knows, spirits fear fire, which seems to hurt 
them as much as it hurts the living. 1 * At Fez, in Monfctfo, 
burning candles are used to protect the bride against jinn, 
the evil eye, and other baleful influences. 4 

Ovid speaks of the nuptial torch as made of {Sinewood 
( pinea taedd ), although the proper wood for it, as we hkve 
just seen, was said to be whitethorn. We might, perhaps, 
be tempted to introduce a torch of whitethorn into the prttent 
passage by the easy change of pinea into spinea, which is 
in fact read in a manuscript that is commonly reckoned 
the best ; 1 and the same correction, or corruption; Was in 
faict made by the great Scaliger long ago in a passage of 
Varro. 1 But the use of pinewood torches at marriage is too 


1 Aeschylus, Ckotph . 604 sqq . ; Bacchylides. Eptntc . v. 136 sqq. ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 34. 6 sq . ; Apollodorus, i. 8. 1-3 ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. Ixvii. vol. it 
p. 331 ed. L. Dindorf ; Antoninus Liberalis ; Transform. 2 ; Tzetzes, Schol on 
JLycopkron , 492-493 ; Scholiast on Homer, I had, ix. 534 ; Ovid, Mctamorph . viu 
445-525; Hyginus, Fab. 171, 174; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. n 481 

1 See below, note on lines 559-560. 

* Compare E. Samter, Geburt , Hochzeit und Tod (Leipzig and Berlin, iqu) 
pp. 72 sqq who has rightly explained the protective function of the nuptial 
torch. In Homeric times the bride was conducted to her new home witti 
burning torches (Homer, II xvni. 491 sqq.). On fire as a protection against 
Spirits see my article, " On certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the primi 
thre Theory of the Soul ”, Journal of the Anthropological Institute , xv. (1886) 
pp. 76 sq. t 84 sq. 

4 E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), P- *#7 

1 See the Critical Note on Ime 558. 

• Varro, Gcrontodidascolo , quoted by Nonius Marcellus, s.v “ Faxs ” 
p, i6x ed. Lindsay, where Scaliger read “ spinea faxs ” for the “ ptnea faxs' 
of the MSS. 
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well attend by Other writers 1 * * to allow us to tamper with the 
text of Ovid on ‘the strength of a manuscript which has no 
scruple about transferring, by “ the method of adhesion ”, 
a letter from the end of one word to the beginning of the next. 
We may suppose that later writers, unacquainted with or 
forgetful of the folklore of the whitethorn, substituted 
pinewood, the resig of which recommended its use for torches 
in daily life* 

II. 559- •And 0 | them damsel, ibo to thy eager mother 
ihalt appear all ripe for marriage, let not the bent-back spear 
comb down thy maiden hair I— The hair of a Roman bride 
was cbmbed, parted, or stroked with a spear which had been 
stack in the body of a slain gladiator. The spear was called 
a catlibaris hasta .* From this name and from the present 
passage of Ovid we may infer that the ceremony was only 
observed at the marriage of a virgin, not at that of a widow, 
The ancients themselves were uncertain as to the meaning 
of the rite and offered various theories m explanation of it. 
Thus Festus suggested that, just as the spear had been 
conjoined with the body of the gladiator, so the wife was 
conjoined with the husband ; or the reason might be that 
matrons were in the guardianship of Juno Curitis, who got 
that name^ from carrying a spear, which in the Sabine 
tongue & called curis ; or it might be because the spe& 
prognosticated that the bride would give birth to brave men ; 
or because by the law of marriage a bride is subject to her 
husband, for a spear is a symbol of armed dominion.* 
Plutarch thought it might be a symbol of the forcible capture 
of the first Roman wives ; or it might, as Festus suggested, 
refer to the spear on which Juno Curitis was represented 
leaning, and so on . 4 In modern times it has been conjectured 
that the spear may have been used to cut the bride’s hair 

1 Catullus, lxi. 15, “ Pineam quote taedam " ; Virgil, Cinr, 439 , ” Prcnuba 
nec castes accendet pinus honores ” ; Seneca, Medea, 37 sq , “ Hoe res tat unum, 
pronubam fhalamo feram | ut tpsapinutn ” ; td , III, " Atultifidam tom tempos 
trot succendeee pinum ”, _ 

1 Festus, £.*. “ Caelibari hasta ”, p. 55 «*• Lindsay ; Plutarch, <?***/. 
Korn. 87 ; Amobius, Adversus Nat tones, 11. 67. Only Festus, or rather his 
ubbreviator Paul us , mentions the remarkable rule that the spear must liavc been 
stuck (*' stetisset ”) in the body of a slam gladiator. 

‘ Festus, s.v, u Caelibari hasta ”, p. 55 Lindsay. 

4 Plutarch, Quaes / . Rom. 87 
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at marriage . 1 Butthere is no evidence that a Roman bride's 
hair was cut at marriage ; and if it was so cut, and the 
instrument used for the purpose was a spear, why should 
not our authorities have said so ? Why should they have said 
that the hair was combed or parted or stroked with the 
spear ? * 

Professor H. J. Rose thinks that the ceremony may have 
been designed to guard the bride against evil spirits which 
are sometimes thought to haunt the hair ; and he compares 
a ceremonial parting of the hair which Hindoo women 
of high caste undergo in pregnancy for the same purpose,” 
This would give a natural and, from the primitive point of 
view, reasonable explanation of the ceremony ; for bride 
and bridegroom are notoriously believed to be exposed to 
the machinations of evil spirits and sorcerers, and a spear 
is an excellent instrument wherewith to keep these maleficent 
beings at bay, especially a spear with which a man has been 
stabbed ; for to primitive thinking such a use of the imple- 
ment must powerfully reinforce its magical and protective 
power. That was why in the case of a difficult birth a Roman 
remedy was to take a light spear, plucked from the body of a 
man, and to throw it over the roof of the house in which 
the woman was in labour ; it is said that her delivery followed 
immediately, always provided that the spear had not touched 
the ground before it was thrown over the roof. The same 
effect might also be produced, though perhaps not with 
such absolute certainty, by throwing over the roof a stone 
or any missile which by three distinct blows had killed a man, 
a boar, and a bear. Further, if an epileptic patient desired 
to be cured of his infirmity, all he had to do was to eat of the 

1 E. Sarater, Familienfest $ dor Griechen und Romer (Berlin, 1901), pp. 58 sq 

1 The verbs used are corners (Ovid), foakplvnv (Plutarch), and mulcere 
(Arnobius). 

* H. J, Rose, The Raman Questions of Plutarch (Oxford, 1934), p. 205, 
comparing W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India (London, 1907), p. 
u Among high-caste Hindus a woman is regarded as in a state of taboo when 
the first signs of pregnancy appear, and a series of rites which provide for tin 
ceremonial parting of her hair, a favourite haunt of malignant spirits, an 
performed during the fourth, sixth, or eighth month before her child is bom ' 
A similar explanation of the custom was suggested by E. Crawley. See 
his book, The Mystic Rose, New Edition, revised by Th. Besterman (London 
1927), ii. 38. Compare M. Cary and A. D. Nock, “ Magic Spears ", Tht 
Classical Quarterly , xxi. (1927) pp 123 sq. 
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flesh of an animal that had been killed by the same iron 
weapon which had killed a man. 1 It is now easy to under- 
stand that, if any evil spirits were lurking in a bride's hair, 
the application to her tresses of a spear still dripping with 
the blood of a stabbed gladiator would make short work of 
the unwelcome intruders. Now, too, we can perhaps see 
why among the Konde of Nyasaland a spear with which a 
murder has been committed is cut off short at the haft, and the 
blade bent over with a ‘stone, after which it is hung up in 
the roof of a house inhabited by a kinsman of the murderer, 1 
The intention of breaking the spear and bending the blade 
!<s no doubt to prevent the weapon from relapsing into crime ; 
and the reason for hanging it up in the house of a kinsman 
of the murderer is probably to allow it to exercise a whole- 
some moral, or rather magical, influence on his feelings with 
a view to deter him from avenging the death of the murderer, 
who may be presumed to have suffered for his deed. It is 
to be observed that in the Roman, as in the African, custom 
the blade of the spear was bent back (recurva)* and doubtless 
for a similar reason ; the bent blade would dispel the evil 
spirits without wounding the bride. The Roman and the 
African customs seem to have at least this much in common, 
that both of them imply a magical virtue resident in a spear 
that has killed or stabbed a man. 

The view that the combing or parting of a Roman bride s 
hair with a spear was intended to protect her against evil 
spirits can be supported by analogous customs still observed 
at marriage in Morocco. For in that country a bride is 
regarded as very susceptible to harmful supernatural influ- 
ences, whether magical forces or evil spirits ; indeed, there 
is a spirit or jinnee whose special function it is to steal 
brides. 4 Hence various precautions are taken at marriage to 
protect her against these baneful powers ; 6 a very large 
number of marriage ceremonies spring from the feeling or 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist . xxvin. 33 34- , .. . 

2 I). R. Mackenzie, The Spint-ridden Konde (London, 19*5). P 

3 Elsewhere Ovid applies die same epithet (rccurvui) to tish (/ ***> 

. 240). to the hookcd^ulon* of a b.rd (Fast,, * 5 » •"? '« 

> m. of a goat (.Fasti, v. 119) *n d of a r ' im ^ A ”' 0TCS - "!, J. , 0 ,.v v l0o 

4 E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies m Morocco (London, 1914), P- *<*> 

4 E. Westermarck, op. ctt. p. 187* 
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Idea that bride and bridegroom are in a state of danger, and 
therefore stand in need of purification and of special protec* 
tion against magical influences and evil spirits Thus 
the bridegroom hangs his sword on the wall over the bride's 
head as a safeguard against evil spirits (jinn) ; 1 or he sends 
his sword in advance to be put on the marriage bed in order 
“ to drive away such spirits or other evil influences *' ; 1 
or “ he gently slaps the bride on her forehead and shoulders 
with the flat of his sword, so as to expel evil spirits “. 4 For 
the jinn are afraid of steel, and especially of weapons of that 
metal ; * hence daggers, swords, and needles are in frequent 
use at weddings in Morocco as a protection against these 
dangerous beings . 4 For example, a needle is put into the 
bride's right slipper by her mother to guard her against jinn . 7 

The same explanation may perhaps apply to the use of 
sharp weapons at some marriage ceremonies in other coun- 
tries, as E. Crawley suggested . 4 For example, among the 
Bhils, a primitive tribe of the Central Provinces of India, 
" when the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house he strikes 
the marriage-shed with a dagger or other sharp instrument 
A goat is killed and he steps in its blood as he enters the 
shed.” • “ In Nias the chief stretches a lance four times to 
heaven and then swings it four times over the bride. Amongst 
the Bechuanas the bridegroom throws an arrow into the hut 
before he enters to take his bride.” 10 Among the Banyan- 
kole, a pastoral tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, when a 
bride was about to leave her father’s house, a brother of 
the bridegroom “ climbed upon the roof of the hut and 

1 E. Westcrmarck, op. cit . p. 321, 

• E. Westcrmarck, op. cit. pp. 244, 290. 

• E. Westcrmarck, op. cit. p. 255, compare p. 251. 

4 E. Westermarck, op. at. p. 237, compare p. 256. 

• E. Westermarck, op. at. p. 123. 

• E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London, 1926), i. 306. 

v E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco , p. 237, compare p. 150. 

• E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose , New Edition, revised by Th. Besterman. 
ii. 37 sq. 

• R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India 
(London, 1916), ii. 288. 

1Q E. Crawley, op. cit ii 38, referring to L. Bouchal in Globus , lxxxiv. (iqo3> 
p. 233 ; C. R. Conder, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute , xvi. (1887* 
p. 83. For many other examples of precautions taken to guard bride and 
bridegroom against evil spirits and sorcery see E. Westermarck, History e J 
Human Marriage •, ii. 496 sqq. 
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stuck a spear through the thatch. The bride touched the 
spear with her tongue, and then the tube through which 
the betrothal beer had been drunk was substituted for the 
spear, and water was allowed to trickle into the bride's 
mouth to prevent witchcraft being used against her,” 1 

II. 567 * But this only lasts until there remain ss many 
days of the month ss there are feet in my renes.-~Ovk1 means 
that the ceremonies in honour of the dead only last till the 
number of days remaining over in February was equal to 
the number of feet in his verses. By his verses the poet 
probably means an elegiac couplet, the metre in which the 
Fasti is composed. But we know from his own words that 
he reckoned eleven feet to the couplet, namely, six feet in 
the hexameter and five feet in the pentameter. 1 Accordingly 
he appears to date the Feralia, the last day of the celebrations 
in honour of the dead, on the eighteenth of February. But 
from the ancient calendars we know that the Feralia fell, not 
on the eighteenth, but on the twenty-first of February * 
I he present passage has been much discussed and various 
attempts have been made to emend it, but none of the pro- 
posed emendations are satisfactory. 4 If the text is sound, 
wo must apparently conclude that for some reason the poet 
was out in his reckoning. 

LI. 569. That day they name the Feralia, because they 
cany (ferunt) to the dead their dues. -Varro derived the name 
Leralia from the infernal powers ( tnferi ) and from Jerre , 
* to carry ”, ” because banquets arc then carried to the tomb 
by such as have the right of making offerings there This 
dear statement is another proof that at the Parentalia, which 
included the Feralia, the offerings to the dead were made at 
the tombs and not in the houses 6 Similarly Festus says that 
the Feralia was a festival sacred to the worshipful dead ( Di 
manes), and that the name was derived from carrying 

1 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole (Cambridge, ityzi), p> 13 1 * 

* Ovid, A mores, i. i, lines 27 and 30, 

** Sex miht surgat opus numens, in qutnque residat 
Musa per undenos emodulanda pedes ” 

3 C I L. 1 * p 310. See above, p. 43 2 - 

4 See the Critical Note on line 568. . 

5 Varro, De lingua Latina , vi 13, u Feralia ab in fens el ferendo, quo 
hrunt turn epulas ad sepulcrum quibus tus ibi parentare 

" See above, p. 433. 
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( ferendis ) banquets ; but he suggests an alternative deriva- 
tion from ferity ** to strike M , with reference to the sacrifice 
of sheep to the dead. 1 * 

II. 571. Lo, an old hag, seated among girls, performs 
rites in honour of Tacita (“the Silent Goddess "). — Ovid 
implies that the rites which he proceeds to describe were per- 
formed on the day of the Feralia, the last day of the cere- 
monies in honour of the dead. Clearly the rites in question 
were unofficial and partook of the nature of magic rather 
than of religion, although the poet, in order to give them 
a religious colour, represents them as celebrated in honour 
of Tacita (the Silent Goddess), whom later on he calls Muta 
(“ the Mute Goddess ”) and identifies with the Mother of 
the Lares. 1 According to Plutarch, who may have drawn on 
Varro, Tacita or the Silent Goddess was one of the Muses, 
and her worship was instituted by Numa, 3 the pious king 
on whom religious institutions were regularly fathered by the 
Romans when their true origin uas unknown. The goddess 
Muta is mentioned in derision by Lactantius, who says that 
she was identified with the Mother of the Lares ; 4 he seems 
to have borrowed his notice of her from Ovid, for no other 
ancient writer speaks of Muta. We may, indeed, conjecture 
that Ovid invented the name Muta in order to explain the 
authentic name Tacita, thinking that dumbness, or sheer 
physical incapacity to talk, could be the only possible explana- 
tion of silence in the female sex. He observes that even the 
old hag, who professed to worship the Goddess of Silence, 
was far from being silent herself. Some of the details of the 
magic rite performed by the ancient dame are obscure, but 
their general intention is clearly stated by her (lines 581 
582) ; it was to ensure the silence of enemies, thereby 
preventing them from cursing or backbiting the persons on 
whose behalf the ceremony was observed. The rite 
probably supposed to be doubly efficacious on a day devoted 
to the worship of the dead, who are notoriously silent. 

II. 573. With three fingers she puts three lumps of incense 

1 Festus, s.v. “ Feralia ”, p. 75 ed. Lindsay, 

1 Ovid, Fash, ii. 583, 615 sg. 

• Plutarch, Numa, 8. 6. 

4 Lactantius, Dunn, Insttt. i. 20. 
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oodar the threshold, where the Buie mouM haa made for 
beiadf *Merat path. — We might suppose that the incense was 
offered to the mice, in whose run it was placed. But more 
probably the offering was made to spirits who were suppocid 
to haunt the threshold. For it is a common notion that the 
threshold is haunted by spirits. 1 Thus, for example, in 
Morocco and Palestine it is believed that the threshold is 
haunted by the much-dreaded jinn.' Sometimes the spirits 
which haunt the threshold or the doorway are thought to be 
the souls of the dead. It is a German superstition that in 
entering a new house you should not tread on the threshold, 
for by doing so you might “ hurt the poor souls Among 
the Konde of Nyasaland, if a woman goes out of the house, 
» s he must not turn back in the doorway ; the ancestors are 
there ; she must go right out, and if she needs to go in again, 
she must do it from a pace or so from the door. The penalty 
is the death of the child she is carrying.” * Sometimes the 
belief that spirits of the departed haunt the threshold may 
arise from a custom of burying the dead under it. Neopto- 
lemus is said to have been buried under the threshold of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 1 1 he custom of burying 
children, especially still-born children, under the threshold, 
is common to the peasantry of Russia and India, and in 
India the reason assigned for it is sometimes that in conse- 
quence of the daily passage of the parents across the threshold 
the child will be born again in the family.* The Roman 
custom of offering incense under a threshold on a day peculi- 
arly dedicated to the worship of the dead suggests that it 
may have been originally intended in like manner to propitiate 


> The evidence has been collected ^ 

PI. 140 sgg., and by me m Folk-lore in the Old fJ 

* K. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pi 9 1 . 

,f ’ S *'w. Crooke, Natives °f N ° rihern ££ t " W 

y* ^ s— 

Edition (London, 1872), P* 
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and ao to hasten the rebirth of dead children buried In the 
doorway. The, conjecture is perhaps supported by the con. 
sidcration that the offering was made, not by a priest* but by 
a woman, who mumbled in her mouth black beans* a regular 
offering to the dead. 

II. 575. Then aha binds enchanted threads together with 
dark lead. — The reading and the meaning of this line are 
both uncertain. See the Critical Note* If we accept the 
reading in the text, which is strongly supported by the 
Manuscripts, the most probable explanation seems to be 
the one suggested by R. Wunsch, namely, that the old 
woman had a leaden image of an enemy and tied it up with 
threads over which she had muttered a spell. 1 * * As the <$hole 
incantation aimed at tying up “ hostile tongues and un- 
friendly mouths ” (line 581), we may suppose that the threads 
were wound round the leaden puppet in such a way as to 
appear to gag its mouth. Virgil speaks of three threads of 
three different colours wound about a magical image,* and 
it is possible that in the present passage Ovid also mentioned 
three threads, though the number no longer stands in his 
text.* R. Wiinsch mentions that he had in his possession a 
leaden puppet from Attica which had similarly been used by 
a witch or wizard to reinforce a malignant spell, though the 
treatment to which it had been subjected was even more 
radical. The figure represented a naked man with his arms 
and legs bound fast, his head knocked off, and his body 
pierced with two nails. 4 In 1900 there were found at Tell 
Sandahanna, near the site of the ancient Eleutheropolis in 
Southern Palestine, sixteen small figures of men and women, 
rudely cut in profile out of sheets of lead. All but one arc 
naked, and all, without exception, have their hands and feet 
loaded with bonds and shackles, tied up in complicated 
knots ; sometimes the hands are tied at the back, sometimes 
on the breast. The bonds which constrict them are formed 
of thick wires of lead, iron, and bronze. Further, the figures 
are in strangely contorted attitudes, as if writhing in agony. 6 

1 R. Wiinsch, '* Zu Ovids Fasten, Buch i. und ii.”, Rhetnisckes Museum 

N.F. lvi. (1901) pp. 392 sq. * Virgil, Eel. viii. 73 sq. 

9 See the Critical Note on line 575. 4 R. Wunsch, lx, 

1 A. Audollent, Defixtonum Tabellac (Paris, 1904), p. 32, No. 17. 
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rhe old woman seen by Ovid was apparently maltreating a 
eaden puppet in like fashion with a like malignant intent. 

If in the present passage of Ovid, with some old editors, w* 
trad rhombo instead of plumbo, the reference will be, not to 
l leaden puppet, but to a magic wheel (rhombus), which 
indent witches set spinning as a love-charm. But the 
tading rhombo has very little manuscript support, and the 
ease which it yields is inappropriate, since there is no 
question of a love-charm in the passage , the old witch is 
rngaged in disarming the hostility of foes rather than in 
ittracting the affection of lovers. Besides what day could 
!>e more unsuitable for a love-charm than the Feralia, a day 
ii hen marriage itself was discountenanced and all thoughts 
ncre turned to death and the dead ? Elsewhere, in one of 
his love-poems, Ovid speaks of an old witch who set the magic 
h heel spinning as a love-charm by pulling at its two threads , 1 
and Propertius refers to the same instrument in the same 
connexion.* Both the name and the use of the instrument 
were borrowed from Greece . 1 The Latin name for the magic 
wheel was turbo* which also signified a whipping-top 1 A 
Greek scholiast describes the rhombus as a little wheel,* and 
the description is confirmed by its representation on Greek 
vases, where it is clearly depicted as a wheel with strings 
attached to it in scenes which leave no doubt as to its use as a 
love-charm . 7 But Hesychius describes it as a small wooden 
instrument of conical shape fastened to a string, which was 
whirled at the mysteries to make a humming or booming 
sound . 8 Hence it has been sometimes identified with the 
hull-roarer, a slat of wood attached to a string, which savages 
1 Ovid, Amores , i 8 7*8 

* Propertius, 11 30. 35, 111 6 20 But if wt uin truat Martial (ix 29 q), 
itssilian witches also used the magic wheel to draw down the moon 

3 Theocritus, ii. 30 31 , Lucian, Dialog Mcretr iv 5 

* Horace, Epod . xvu 7 

J Virgil, Aen. vii 378-383 Another form of the rianu for the whipping top 
iv turben. See Tibullus, 1 5. 3-4. ( ompim (. Lafavc, in Daremberg ct 
t?lin Dichonnaire des Antiquites greeques <t romainei, \ 1 pp 54 1 

* u Turben et Turbo ”. 

* Siholiast on Apollonius Rhodi % 1 1H9* IV *44 

7 E. Saglio, in Dareraberg et Sagho, Du/umnatre des Antiques gretques 
r omaines % iv. 2, pp. 863 sq , s t 14 Rhombos 

* Hesychius, s.v. ftfspot’ kw*oi, fiA^ptor, of. ttfwrai a \ «ai ran 

‘‘Tan Wnu ba fioilv. Compare Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 699 sqq. 
ho dis tin guishes xfivot and as two different sorts of spinning top. 
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all over the world whirl at their mysteries, especially at the 
initiation of young men at puberty, believing or professing to 
believe that its droning sound is the voice of a mighty spirit . 1 
However, it is to be observed that the bull-roarer is sometimes 
swung at ceremonies in honour of the dead* This is done by 
the Bororo of Brazil at their festivals of the dead,* and among 
the tribes of Southern Nigeria bull-roarers are sounded at the 
ceremonies which the Secret Societies observe at the death ol 
a member, and at which the deceased is represented by a 
masked man.® For example, the Oro Society holds a festival 
in honour of the dead for seven days in May or June. During 
its continuance men disguised with masks and gowns repre 
sent the dead and parade the streets to the sound of the bull 
roarer . 4 And in the languages of some tribes of Northerr 
New Guinea, who use bull-roarers at their ceremonies o 
initiation, the same word which is applied to a bull-roare 
signifies also a ghost or spirit of the dead . 5 Hence it migh 
perhaps be supposed that in the rite described by Ovid tht 
old woman swung a bull-roarer ( rhombus ) in honour of the 
dead who were commemorated at the Feralia. But to thh 
supposition there is a fatal objection. Wherever the bull 
roarer is sounded at sacred rites, women are most strictly for 
bidden, often under pain of death, to behold the instrument 
it would be entirely contrary to the first principles of primitiv< 
etiquette that a woman should not only see but sound th< 
mysterious implement. We cannot imagine that the Roman: 
would have connived at such an outrage. 

II. 576. and mumbles seven black beans in her mouth - 
Black beans were offered to the souls of the dead at tfo 
Lemuria in May . 4 Their use by the old woman at the Feralu 
confirms the view that the three lumps of incense which sh< 
placed under the threshold were offered to the dead . 7 

1 Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth (Ixmdon, 1884), pp. 29-44. As to th 
geographical diffusion of the bull- roarer see Tht Golden Bough , Fart VI 1 
Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii. pp. 228 sqq. 

a K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvdlkem Zontral-Brasiliens (Berlin 
1894), pp. 497 - 499 - 

1 F. Amaiiry Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria (Oxford Uni 
varsity Press, 1926), Hi. 7 }*- . ... 

4 F. Amaury Talbot, op. at. in. 759 ay. 

4 The Golden Bough t Fart VII. Balder the Beautiful, voL ii. p. *4*. 

• Ovid, Fasti, v. 4# sqq. T See above, pp. 446 eg* 
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II. 577. ah* rotate in fh» flro the toad of a small fiah which 
ibe has aewed up, made fut with pitch, end pierced through 
iad through with e bronse needle.— The purpose of this 
ite is explained by the old woman herself (line 581) : it 
aras, on the principle of sympathetic magic, to shut the 
nouths of enemies even as she had shut up and made fast 
he mouth of the little fish. We may compare some cere* 
nonies which the Bulgarians observe during certain days in 
November for the purpose of protecting their cattle and them- 
selves against wolves. Thus the housewife goes to the cattle- 
itall and in front of the door she sews toge ther the back and 
ront pieces of her skirt, and they say that she does this “ in 
>rder that she may thereby sew up the wolfs throat M . 
Further, they put the broom, the shovel, and the tongs in 
he oven, and shut the door of the oven, 4 * in order that the 
wolf’s mouth may remain shut *\ Also they fasten a chain 
;o the hearth, 11 in order that thereby they may bind the 
wolf , \ I According to another account of the custom, the 
woman sews up her skirt with a needle and thread after 
dark, and when a child asks her what she is doing, she 
tells him that 11 she is sewing up the ears, eyes, and jaws of 
the wolves, so that they may not hear, sec, or bite the sheep, 
cjoats, pigs, and calves *’.* On the same principle, in the 
Tver Government of Russia, a padlock is carried thrice 
round a herd of horses before they go afield in the spring, 
ind the bearer locks and unlocks it as he goes, saying, 

* I lock from my herd the mouths of the grey wolves with 
this steel lock 

It is to be observed that the old woman pierced the fish’s 
head with a bronze needle. This was in accordance with 
the rule which prescribed the use of bronze instead of iron 
n religious and magical rites on the ground of its greater 
antiquity. Thus the hair of the Flamen Dialis might only 
be cut with a bronze knife, 4 and the same rule applied to 
Roman and Sabine priests in general. 4 When the fiamens 


1 A. Strauss, Du Bulgaren (Leipzig, 1898), p. 350. 

* W. R. S. Ralston, TJU Songs #/ th* Rutsum (London, 1871), 


• W. R. S. Ralston, lx. 4 Servian, on Virgil, Atm. i. 44& 

4 Mmcrobius, Saturn, v. t9< M I Joanne# Lydus, Dt mtntibus 1 1 . 3S» P* 
ed. Wuensch. 
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offered sacrifice, their robes were clasped with bronze 
brooches. 1 The Etruscans used a bronze ploughshare to 
trace the boundary of a new city. 1 * Bronze instruments were 
clashed when the presence of Artemis, or rather of Hecate, 
at the cross-roads was announced by the baying of dogs in the 
city ; 1 and a clangour of bronze was raised at an eclipse of 
the moon. 4 * * Tacitus has described the dismay of the Roman 
soldiers in Germany at an eclipse of the moon, and how they 
sought to aid the labouring goddess by the blare of brazen 
trumpets and horns, their hopes and fears alternating with 
the brightening or darkening of the silvery orb as the cloud- 
rack drifted across the sky.* 

II. 583. At once you will ask of me, “ Who is the godden 
Muta Cthe Mute’)? 1 ' — Ovid proceeds to explain the name 
of the goddess Muta, or rather Tacita, by a story that she 
was a nymph of Tiber who had been deprived of her tongue 
by Jupiter for officiously revealing to Juno his intrigue with 
Juturna. The story is found only in Ovid and may hav< 
been invented by him on the model of those Greek myth* 
of the loves of the gods of which he has reproduced and 
embellished so many in his greatest work, the Metamorphoses 

II. 58;. Captivated by o’ermastering love of Juturna, Jupitei 
submitted to many things. —Virgil alluded to the love oi 
Jupiter for Juturna, the sister of Turnus, and her trans- 
formation into a water-nymph in return for the virginih 
which she sacrificed to the god.* 

1 1 . 597. by all the nymphs of Tiber and by those who haunt, 
Ilia divine, thy wedding bowers.— Ilia, the Vestal Virgin 
who bore Romulus and Remus to Mars, is said to hav< 
been thrown into the Tiber by order of her stern unci< 
Amulius and to have been taken to wife by the amorous 
river-god. 7 Horace alludes to the myth,* and Claudian 
draws a charming picture of Father Tiber in his cave, with 

1 Fettus, s.p. 44 lnfibulati p. 100 ed. Lindsay, ** lnfibulati saerificaba* 

flam met propter usum arris anhqmssimum arrets fibuhr ", 

* Marrobius, Saturn, v. 19. 13. a Theocritus, ii. 35-36. 

4 Scholiast on Theocritus, ii. 36. • Tacitus, Annals, i. 28. 

• Virgil, Ain. xii 13K sqq., 870 sqq. As to Juturna see Fasti, i. 463 wit* 
the note (above, pp. 181 sqq.). 

1 Scrvius, on Virgil, Aen 1 273 

B Horace, Otter, 1 2 17 20 
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iis wife Ilia thrumming her glassy loom under the crystal 
food . 1 * 

II. 599* R ch an c ed there was a Haiad nymph, Lara by 
tame. As Ovid explains in the following lines, he supposed 
hat the nymph's original name was Lala, which, if derived 
rom the Greek Icdtin , " to talk, prattle", would mean 
‘ the talker ", 14 the prattler ", 

II. 601. Many a time Aimo had said to her, " My daughter, 
iold thy tongue — The Alrno was a tributary of the Tiber, 
[n its water the image of the Great Mother Goddess was 
lathed at her annual festival, as Ovid mentions Ute r on 1 
Were the poet represents the talkative nymph as a daughter 
if the river-god. 

II. 615. She went with child, and bore twins, who guard 
he cross-roads and ever keep watch in our city : they are the 
[j&ree. — Ovid identifies the water-nymph Lara (perhaps a 
reation of his own) with the Mother of the Lares ( Mater 
Larum ), who was worshipped by the Arval Brethren in 
heir sacred grove with a sacrifice of two ewes, while at the 
;ame time and in the same place her offspring, the Lares, 
•eccived a sacrifice of two wethers , 3 in accordance no doubt 
vith the rule that female victims were sacrificed to goddesses 
ind male victims to gods . 4 The inscriptions which record 
hese sacrifices to the Mother of the Lares in the sacred grove 
lo not mention the name of the goddess, hut according to 
V r arro it was Mania . 5 * Another form of her name, according 

0 Lactantius and Ausomus, was Laiunda.* Varro mentions 
Larunda as a Sabine goddess to whom the Sabine king 

1 atius dedicated an altar , 7 but he does not connect her with 
he Lares. 

As Ovid here implies, the Lares were specially worshipped 

1 Claudian, Pansgyr. Prok. st Olybr . 219*225. 

* Ovid, Fasti, iv. 337 /fp. 

* G. He&zen, Acta Fratrum Arvaiium , pp. clxxxvi, ccxiv ; II, Drcuu, 
Inscriptions* Latinos Selector, Nos. 5047, 5 & 4 #* Wether* were also sacrificed 
o the La re* after a death. See Cicero, De legibui , 11. 22 55 

4 Amobius, Adversus Nations** vii. 19. 

* Varro, Ds lingua Latina* ix. 38. 61. Compare Arnobiu*, Advsrmt 

A attorns, iii. 41 ; Macrobiua, Saturn, i- 7 - 35 „ #f 

4 Lactantius, LHvin. Ins tit, i. 20 ; Ausonius, Tccknopatgn. vm. 9, Not 
genius domuum , Larunda progsmtus Lor M . 

1 Varro, Dt lingua Latina, v. 74. 
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at crossroads (« compita ), where they bore the title of Lares 
Compitales. 1 Augustus ordained that the images of the 
Lares of the Cross-roads should be crowned twice a year 
with vernal and summer flowers. 1 In the time of Pliny there 
were in Rome itself no less than two hundred and sixty-five 
cross-roads guarded by images of the Lares.* A festival of 
cross-roads, named the Compitalia, was celebrated annually 
a few days after the Saturnalia, with which it had some 
features in common, the slaves being set at liberty for the 
occasion and even allowed to officiate at the religious services 
in honour of the dead. 4 It was a precept of Cato that the 
steward or bailiff ( vilicus ), who was at the head of the slaves, 
should offer sacrifices nowhere but at the cross-roads and at 
the hearth.* But the Festival of the Cross-roads was a move- 
able one. The date for it was announced by the praetor. 1 
However, late calendars show that in the fourth century 0 i 
our era the festival was fixed on the third, fourth, and fifth 
of January, 7 though Macrobius and Ausonius speak of thr 
festival as if it were still moveable in their time. 8 The festival 
was said to have been instituted by King Servius Tullius, 
who was reputed to be the son of a slave woman by the 
Family Lar ( Lar Familiaris ), for his mother was thought to 
have conceived him miraculously by an emanation from the 
fire as she sat at the domestic hearth ; so her child was 
fathered on the Family Lar,* whose image stood close by. 
shining brightly in the cheerful glow of the fire. 10 It was 
natural, therefore, that as a son of the Lar he should insti- 
tute a festival in honour of the Lares, and that as a son of a 
slave woman he should grant special privileges to slaves 
at the festival. 

1 II. Dessau, Inscription os latinos So/octao, Nos. 3634, 3635, 925a. 

1 Suetonius, Augustus, 31.4. * Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 66. 

4 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. iv. 14. 3-4. 

8 Cato, Do agri outturn, 5. 3. 

* Aulus GeMius, x. 24* 3 ; Festus, s.v. “ Conceptivae ”, p. 55 ed. Lindsay. 
VaiTOv Do tingua Latina, vi. 25. 

? C./.L, i. # pp, 305 sq. 

* Macrobius, Saturn, i. 16. 6 ; Ausonius, Do foriis Romanis , 17-18. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 204 ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom . 
Iv. 14. As to the legend of the birth of Servius Tullius see Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
627 sqq., with the note. 

19 Columella, Do ro rustic a, xi. 1. 19; Horace, Epod. ii. 65-66; Martial, 
iii. 58. 22-23. 
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At the festival of the Compitalia cakes were offered by 
every family , 1 and woollen effigies of men and women 
and woollen balls were hung up by night at the cross-roads, 
an effigy for every free man and every free woman, and a 
ball for every slave. We are told that this was done because 
the day was a festival of the Lares, who were thought to 
be the souls of men raised to the rank of gods of the nether 
world j and it was hoped that these ghostly powers would 
spare the living and be content with the effigies and the balls. 4 ' 
Such is the account which Festus gives of the festival ; his 
authority was probably Varro.* According to Marrobius, 
the effigies were hung up at the doors of private houses * to 
avert any danger that might threaten the families ”. 4 We 
may perhaps suppose that the effigies were hung up both at 
the cross-roads and at the doors of houses. 

From these accounts it is plain that the Lares who were 
propitiated at the cross-roads were regarded as dangerous 
spirits, who aimed at taking the lives of men and women, 
both free and slave, but who might be induced to accept 
the woollen effigies and the balls as substitutes and let the 
living people alone. That the effigies and the balls were 
indeed regarded as substitutes for living people appears from 
the tradition that in the time of the kings boys were actually 
sacrificed at the Festival of Cross-roads to Mania, the Mother 
of the Lares, as a means of ensuring the safety of the families, 
but that on the expulsion of the Tarquins the cruel custom 

1 Dionysius HalirarnascnKis, Anhquit Rom iv. 14 ^ 

1 Festus, s.v, “ Laneae ", p. 108 ed Lindsay, "Latitat effigies ( onpitalibut 
noctu dabantur m canftita, quod lares , quorum ts erat dirt festus, ammo* put a- 
hantur esse homtnum redact at in numerunt dtorum " ; td„ s v. ” P»Ue el 
'ftiffics", p. 273 cd. Lindsay, ” Pilot et rjfftgus vinlts $t mulubres tx Ian* 

' onpitahbus susprndebantur t n conpifts, quod hunt ditm fettum ess* dtorum 
mferorum, quos vacant Lares, putarent , quibus tot pilot, quot capita strvorum ; 
tot effigies, qua/ essent hbcri , ponebaniur , ut vans parccrent et essent his ptht 
rt simulacns contenit 

• We know that Varro mentioned balls hung up in honour of the Lares. 
See Nonius Marcellus, s.v. ” Strophium ”, p. 063 ed. Lindsay. “ V sere ill* 
queulixs, suspend it Laribus mannas mollis piles ”, where for the corrupt 
marines Meursius proposed to read manias . But, as the context proves, the 
balls here referred to by Varro were not those which were hung up at the Com- 
pitalia; they were die playthings which a girt dedicated to the domestic Lares 
(the Lares Familiares) before her marriage. See B. Samter, ” Der Unsprung 
des Larenkultus ”, Arcktv /Hr Rihgumswissensekaf t, z. (1907) PP« 

4 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 7. 35, “ Factumquc est ut effigies Manias suspenses 
pro stngulorum foribus psnculum , xi quod imminent familiis , expiarsnt . 
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was abolished by Junius Brutus in bis consulship, who or- 
darned that heads of garlic and poppies should be offered 
instead of human beings at the festival . 1 We need not accept 
this tradition as proof that human beings were ever sacrificed 
at the Festival of Cross-roads, but it is very good evidence 
that the effigies offered to the Lares or their Mother at the 
festival were popularly regarded as substitutes for the lives 
of the persons whom they represented. 

* Thus regarded, the effigies at the Compitalia belong to 
a world-wide class of vicarious sacrifices which consist in 
offering to dangerous spirits an effigy or other substitute 
for a living man, woman, or child in the hope that the spirits 
will accept the substitute and spare the life of the person 
I have illustrated these vicarious sacrifices by many example] 
elsewhere,* but it may not be out of place to cite a few oi 
them as parallels to the Roman custom. 

Thus the Tibetans stand in great fear of innumerable 
earth-demons, all of whom are under the authority of Ole 
Mother Khon-ma. In order to guard against the demon! 
of whom she is mistress a structure resembling a chandeliei 
is fixed above the door of the house on the outside, and n 
it are placed offerings of food and precious objects, togethc 
with images or pictures of a man, a woman, and a house 
14 The object of these figures of a man, wife, and house u 
to deceive the demons should they still come in spite of thii 
offering, and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoin( 
pictures are the inmates of the house, so that they may wreal 
their wrath on these bits of wood and so save the real humai 
occupants . 11 * This Old Mother Khon-ma may be compare* 
to the Roman Mania, the Mother of the Lares. 

It is often on spirits of disease that such dummies ar 
palmed off as substitutes for the living persons, who hop 
thus to escape from their clutches. Thus when an epidemi 
is raging among the Dyaks of the Katoengouw river c 
Borneo, wooden images are set up at the doors of the house 
in the hope that the demons of the plague will be delude 

l Mtcnbiui. Saturn. i. ?. U a K. 

* Tkt Gtldtn Btufk, V*n\. Spirits tj tkt Com tad of tkt Wild, wl. i 
PP- 94«o8- 

* L. K. Waddell, Tkt Buddhism of Tiktt (London, 1895), pp. 484-486, 
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into carrying off the effigies instead of the people.* In so me 
of the western districts of Borneo, when a man is taken sud- 
denly ill, an old woman, who acts as physician, fashions a 
wooden image and brings it seven times into contact with 
the sufferer’s head ; then she carries it to the spot where the 
evil spirit of sickness is supposed to have entered into the 
man, and having set it upright on the ground she invokes 
the spirit, saying, 44 O devil, here is an image which stands 
instead of the sick man. Release the soul of the sick man 
and plague the image, for it is indeed prettier and better than 
he.” 1 Here the idea that the image is offered as a substitute 
for the man is perfectly explicit. 

The Ewe negroes of Togoland in West Africa believe that 
people on earth have spiritual relations in heaven, who come 
and fetch them away, and that is death. Children are 
especially liable to be thus fetched away by their mother in 
heaven. So when a child is very sick, its earthly mother 
moulds two figures of clay, a man and a woman, and offers 
them to the heavenly mother in exchange for her child, say- 
ing, 44 O thou bearer and mother of children ! instead of the 
child we bring thee here in exchange these clay men. Take 
them and withdraw thy hand from the child m this visible 
world.” Grown-up people also, when they fall sick, will 
sometimes make images of clay and offer them as substitutes 
for themselves to the messengers of death. These images are 
deposited with offerings by the roadside for the messengers 
to fetch them.* Here the heavenly mother who fetches 
away the children is like the Mother of the Lares, who 
probably was in like manner supposed to gather the children 
to herself. 

During an epidemic of smallpox these same Ewe negroes 
will sometimes clear a space outside of the town, where they 
erect a number of low mounds and cover them with as many 
little clay figures as there are people in the place. Pots of 
food and water are also set out for the refreshment of the 
spirit of smallpox, who, it is hoped, will take the clay figures 

1 P. J. Veth, Borneo's W*st*r Afdt*hng (Zaltbommd, 1854-1856), H. W- 

* E. L. M. Ktthr, " Schetsen uit Borneo’s Wcrterafdedtng ", JSN/drqgm M 
de Tool' Lind* #1 * Volkenkund* t** Medtrltndxh ft udii , llvii. (* 897 ) VP* 60 * 9 * 

• J. Spieth, Die Swe-Stdmme (Berlin, 1906), VP 5 <*. 5 **# 8|8, 

848, 9 to. 
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and spare the living folk. 1 Here the clay figures, one for 
each person in the place, remind us of the effigies, equal in 
number to the members of the family, which were hung up 
at the cross-roads during the Compitalia ; and the cakes 
which every Roman family had to bake for the festival were 
probably in like manner destined for the consumption of the 
spirits at the cross-roads, like the banquets which the Greeks 
set out at the cross-roads for Hecate. 1 

But the substitute offered to a spirit in place of the life of 
a man need not always be an image or effigy ; it may also 
be an animal. Among the I bibio of Southern Nigeria, after 
a successful head-hunt, 41 should the slayer find that the 
ghost of the slain is very strong and is haunting him to his 
hurt, he offers a dog to the manes of his foe. If this sacrifice 
proves unavailing, he catches a male lizard, and, with this 
carefully caged, goes to a place where cross-roads meet. 
There, by the wayside, he makes a tiny gallows, and taking 
out the substitute from its prison, passes it three times round 
his head, crying : 4 Here 1 give you a man instead of me. 
Take him and leave me free.’ After this he places a thin 
loop of tie-tie round the neck of the lizard and hangs it upon 
the miniature gallows.' 1 8 

Here the substitution is still more perfect than in the 
offering of effigies, for a life is given for a life. And this 
African custom has further points in common with the 
Compitalia ; for, in the first place, it is, like the Compitalia, 
observed at a cross-road, and in the second place, the spirit 
to which the substitute is offered is a ghost, the ghost of a 
slain man. But we have seen that, according to Festus, a 
very good authority, the Lares who were worshipped at the 
cross-roads were thought to be the souls of the deified dead, 
and this opinion of the ancients, though it has been rejected 
by some modern scholars, is strongly supported by analogy ; 
for in many countries and in many ages cross-roads have 
been believed to be haunted by spirits, especially by the spirits 
of the dead, and this belief is all the more natural since it 

1 G. Biswtsch, '* Beantwortung mehrerer Fragen ttber unscr Ewe-Volk and 
Mint Anschauungen ”, Zeitschrtft f&r Ethnelogie,xxxrin. (1906) p. 37. 

* Lucian, Dial, Mort. i. I; E. Rohde, Psyche », ii. 85. 

• P. Axnauvy Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria (London, 1933), p. 345 » 
compare « 4 , The Peoples of Southern Nigeria^ Ui. 866. 
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,as often been customary to bury certain classes of persons, 
uch as suicides, whose ghosts are more than usually dreaded, 
it cross-roads, sometimes with stakes through their bodies 
0 prevent their ghosts from walking and doing people a 
nischief. Hence, wherever such beliefs have been held, it 
iss been customary to take omens and to observe religious 
»r magical rites at cross-roads for the purpose of propitiating 
he spirits or otherwise averting danger and ensuring benefits 
>f various sorts . 1 In Greek lands Hecate was the goddess 
vho presided over the dread spirits at cross-roads and over 
he magical rites performed there by witches and wirards.* 
Vthenaeus speaks of the terrors by night at cross-roads ; • and 
n the Characters of Theophrastus the superstitious man pours 
>il on the smooth stones at cross-roads and , falling on his knees, 
vorshipsthem . 4 So Tibullus saysthat, when ever he saw a stone 
:rowned with flowers at a cross-road, he adored it.* 

Similar beliefs as to spirits at cross-roads and the ceremonies 
o be performed at them have been common in India from anti- 
juity down to the present time,* and they are very far from 
>eing extinct in Europe at the present day. It is at cross-roads 
hat witches brew their hell-broths and spin in the moonlight, 1 
md dance round dances on the snow ; * it is standing at a 
:ross-road by night, especially on Christmas night, that you 
an sec the Wild Hunt ride furiously by.* And if at mid- 
tight on Christmas Eve you stand stock-still at a cross-road 
or an hour without speaking a word, you will see passing 


> J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Eiltgianand flhtci.n 11 <> 1 . 
1, ads ”. Compare K. Wcstermarck, The Origin and lieielopment at thcJU a 
drat (London, 1908), 11. 256 s 9 . , The (.olden Tough, vol. xi. Index, p. 2J2, 
V. “ Cross-roads 

Freller- Robert, Gnechuck* Mythologte , » 3 ^ W 
Athenaeus, iv. 31, p. M 9 c - . . .. 

Theophrastus, Characters, 28, p. 162 ed Jebh 

• “de’iib ^DUnehgum de, Veda (Berlin, 1804), |* a «7 *?•- W. 4 <W, 
,0, 562 note • (bmial of kin£ a. cross roads, ; W 
ore of Northern India (Oxford t’mversHV Prtss, <»*». PP- * 5 - >*< 

in* . D p Fnihoven Folklore of Bombay (Oxford, 19Mb PP* Jy 5 » IO * 
57 > F S. LL f Whsg^Zd rtligiiter Branch drr Shd.laven (MOn^ 1 . 

V ", Situ, Branch and Volks, lauhe in SchUuen 

Hdhmen and Afdhren (Png, Leipcig, ,86 4)» M** »■ 
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before your eyei all that will happen in the coming you 
through famine and pestilence and war ; 1 * * and many ghosts 
of the dead art doomed to appear at cross-roads as a punish* 
mem for the sins which they failed to expiate in life.* In 
Silesia sorcerers used to be hanged in ropes made of willow- 
withes and buried at cross-roads.* That custom has^robably 
now gone out of fashion, but in Silesia the Devil still shows 
himself at cross-roads in the form of a black he-goat at the 
midnight hour . 4 * * The Bulgarians believe that cattle-plague 
is caused by a vampyre ( ustref) who sucks the blood of the 
animals by night. So in order to rid them of the monster, two 
naked men produce fire by the friction of two dry branches . 
with that fire two fires are kindled at a cross-road haunted 
by wolves : the sick herd is driven between the fires, and as 
each cow passes between the flames, the vampyre drops from 
between her horns to the ground. So the cattle-plague is 
stayed . 1 Once more, the Bulgarians are afflicted by certain 
spirits of disease to whom they make offerings every Saturday 
in order to propitiate them. The offering consists of wood, 
meal, salt, and so forth, contributed by several families jointly 
or by the whole village ; and it includes a cake baked by a 
widow. These offerings are carried in the darkness of night 
to a cross-road by women and children, who there deposit 
the offerings and call on the spirits to partake of them . 1 But 
it would be needless to multiply examples of similar super- 
stitions drawn from that deep substratum of paganism which 
in Europe everywhere underlies a thin crust of Christianity . 7 

1 Fr. Panzer, op. cu . i. p. *70. 

* A. John, Stt/f, Branch und Volksglanben tm dent sc hen Westbdkmen (Prag, 
190O. P 179 . 

* P. Drechtler, Sttte, Branch und Volksglaube tn Schlesten , ii. 217. 

4 P. Drechsler, op. ctt. ii. 234. 

4 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipzig, 1898), pp 194 *q. } 198. 

4 K, S Krftusz, Volksglaubt und religtdser Branch der Sud si erven, p. 40 

4 For tome more evidence see A. Kuhn, Jlfarhtuh* Sagem und Mdrcht* 
(Berlin, 1843), p. 385, No. 75 ; Fr. Panzer, BeUrag tur dent sc hen Mythebgu \ 
ii. 70, 71, 7a, 73, 272, 305, 446, 471 ; E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und 
Gehrduche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1852), pp 242, 463 ; Boeder- KreutzwaM, 
Der Ehsten abergUuhtsche Gebr&tuhe, H'etstn und GewohnheUen (St Petersburg, 
1854), p. 134; Th. Veraaleken, My then und Br&uche des Vo Ikes tn Osterretch 
(Wien, 1859), pp. 333-335, 340 ; I. V. Zmgerlc, Sitten, Gebr&uche und Met' 
uungm des TtroUr Volkes (Innsbruck, 1871), pp. 31 (No. 217), 59 (No. 503). 
J. V. Crohmann, AbergUmben und Gebr&uche aus B&hmen und M&hren, pp. 22 
47, 55, 59, 132, 147, 197, 213, 214; A. Wuttkc, Der deutsche Votksabcrglaube * 
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In Africa the like superstitions as to cross-roads ap pear 
to be widespread, though the evidence for them is far less 
plentiful than in Europe. We have seen that in Southern 
Nigeria a mandtyer seeks to appease the ghost of his 
victim by sacrificing to him at a cross-road . 1 In the same 
region, after the death of a man who belonged to the 
highest grade of the Egbo Secret Society, the whole of 
Ws kin go out to a place where cross-roads meet. There 
they build a ‘ 4 ghost- hut ”, which is a small shed finely 
jecorated and painted, and there they set out delicate food 
for the refreshment of the dead man's ghost . 1 Again, some 
people of Southern Nigeria who bury adults in the house 
bury children near cross-roads outside the town . 1 Among 
:he I bos of Southern Nigeria the bodies of suicides and of 
persons who have died of a malignant disease, such as leprosy 
:>r smallpox, are not buried but thrown away in the forest ; 
however, offerings are made to them, and these arc carried 
put of the village and usually deposited at a point where two 
paths meet . 4 In Uganda 44 children born feet first (Jkija 
ntnenge) were invariably killed at birth, and the bodies were 
buried at cross-roads. The ghost of such a child was feared 
by all women, young and old, married and unmarried, who 
took the precaution to throw bits of stick or grass upon the 
grave, to prevent the ghost from entering into them and being 
reborn. The grave-mounds in the course of time became 
large enough to deflect the path, and to attract the notice 
r>f travellers. Suicides were burned at cross-roads, the 
materials from the house or the tree on which the deed was 
done being used as fuel. The same precautions as those just 
mentioned were observed by women, when passing the spot, 

1809). pp 18 27.6s. 7» 86,94 . K Bartwh, Sagrn. Man hen 

und Ccbrauckr aus Mtiklenburg (Wien. I H70 1HH01, 11 107. 136, 157 24* . 
\ Strausz, Die Bulgaren, pp 296, 358 , A. John, Situ, Branch und i o/hig/aub* 
tm dtulschtn Westbdhmen , pp. 8, 66. 7*. 73- p DnrcMrr, Stitt, Branch and 
Volksglaub* tn SckUsien, i. 1 1, 23, 27. 45. 47. 49> » 39. *04, **9, « 99, * »* **#» 
158, 191, 246, 257, 280, 299. 301. 30s, 314 , E Mo#k, *’ Mjthotogir ", m H 
Paul’* Grtmdnss der germ anuc he h PhiMogu *, m (Strawburg. iqoo) p. 25V 

1 Above, p. 458. 

* P. Amaury Talbot, Lift tn Southern Ntgtrta (London, 1923), pp. 167 *1 

» P. Amaury Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria (Oxford University 

Press, 1926), iii. 524. . . 

* Q t T. pa tden, Among the /hot of Nigeria (London, *9**), PP* **4* 
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in order to prevent the ghosts from entering into them, and 
being reborn.” * Moreover, 11 any light-coloured people 
were buried at .cross-roads, and every woman who passed the 
place threw grass upon the grave, to prevent the ghost from 
catching her and being reborn From this we see that in 
Uganda cross-roads were used as graveyards for the burial 
of persons whose ghosts were feared, especially by women, 
who imagined that the ghosts could impregnate them on the 
spot. 

The Wachagga of Tanganyika Territory (East Africa) 
offer sacrifices at evening to 44 the lost spirits ” at cross-roads. 
Among 44 lost spirits M are included especially the ghosts of 
persons who died childless ; for, having left no heirs to per* 
form the usual sacrifices in their honour, these unfortunates 
are apt to be exacting in their demands on other people. 
Hence their ghosts are feared, and it is thought that the 
likeliest places at which to meet them are cross-roads ; for 
in the belief of the Wachagga the ghosts walk about the roads 
at night and meet each other at the points where the ways 
intersect. That is why, when a chief is sick, bloody sacrifices 
are offered for his recovery at all the cross-roads in the 
country.* Among the Kwottos of Northern Nigeria, when 
a man has learned the secret of a fetish from a wizard, and 
the wizard is dead, the disciple 44 must propitiate the shaman’s 
ghost by sacrifice at the grave, or if the grave of the 
medicine-man is at a distant place, he must go outside the 
boundaries of his village to the vicinity of the meeting of 
the cross-roads, where, facing the road leading to the village 
where his benefactor was buried, he must offer sacrifice of 
a fowl and beer to him ”. 1 * * 4 Among the lla-speaking peoples 
of Northern Rhodesia, if a sick man dreams of two ghosts 
lighting for the possession of him, his friends consult a 
diviner who, after working the oracle, tells them : 44 There 
were two ghosts fighting about him, one is a deliverer, the 

1 ]. Roscoc, Tkt Baganda (London, 191 1), pp. 126 sq., compare pp. so sq . , 
aS9* 

* }. Roacoe, Tkt Baganda, p. 289. 

• B. Gutmann, “ Die OpferstAtten der Wadschagga ”, ArchivfUr Rt Hgums 
wustnschaft, xii. (1909) p. 98. 

4 J. R. Wilson-Haffendcn, M Ethnological Notes on the Kwottos ”,/**if**J 
a/ tkt African Society* No. or., October 1927, p. 30. 
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ther is the one who wants to kill. Now go and make an 
ffering to the deliverer, that he-may go on delivering. And 
Ite one who did not deliver, to him also make an offering 
t the cross-roads, at the foot of a tree, that he may pass 
way." So the friends go to the cross-roads and make 
fferings, as the diviner had said, in order to drive the 
;angerous ghost away from the sick man. 1 

In this last case it should be noted that the ghost to be 
ropitiated at die cross-roqds is the dangerous one who tries 
3 kill the sick man. Similarly at the Roman festival of the 
'ompitalia it is the dangerous Lares who have to be bought 
ff a t the cross-roads by being induced to accept the effigies 
istead of the living men and women. When we compare 
he Roman customs and beliefs concerning cross-roads with 
he similar customs and beliefs which have prevailed, and 
till prevail, in many parts of the world, including Europe, 
rc may reasonably suppose that the Lares Compitales which 
aunted cross-roads were the spirits of persons who on 
ccount of their crimes, misfortunes, difference of social rank, 
r for any other reasons, had not been accorded the ordinary 
ites of burial, and whose ghosts consequently were deemed 
particularly malignant and apt to wreak their vengeance by 
arrying off the living to the land of the dead. That was why 
hey were offered effigies of men and women at the cross-roads 
i the hope that they would accept them as substitutes for 
he living persons, just as an African homicide offers to the 
host of his victim at a cross-road a lizard instead of himself. 
)n this hypothesis, too, we can understand why slaves were 
llowed to share in the festival of the Compitalia and even to 
acrifice at the cross-roads. As they could never have re- 
eived at death the same respectful treatment as the free- 
mm, and may perhaps have been even buried at cross-roads. 

: was perfectly natural that in life they should be permitted 
o placate the homeless, discontented, and dangerous spirits 
/ho swarmed at such spots. 

Thus it would seem that we must draw a sharp line of 

* E.W. Smith A. M Date, T*> 

207. M3. 

• See above, p. 45 s * 
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dktinctfon be t ween t h e Lores who wer e wdrshioDed it tk* 

WWe **lre»* Wfimp wv ww mmw ^Wpip ▼» Sr^WWSeFlrwWP W« Vr&Ww 

OHHMdi (Lores CompitaUs) and the family or domestic 
Lares (£«w - Familiorts), who were worshipped *t the 
domestic hearth; tod the distinction was not oedy local but 
moral, for, roughly speaking, the Lares of the cross-roads seen) 
to have been regarded as evil, or at least as dangerous, and the 
domestic Lares as generally good and beneficent, so long at 
least as they were treated with due respect. Thus, in the pro* 
iogue to Plautus’s play the A ulularia, the domestic Lar (Lar 
Famiharit ) comes forward in person and explains to the 
audience that he is the Lar of the family from whose house hr 
has just stepped out on the stage ; further, he observes that 
he has possessed and kept the house for many years, not only 
in the time of its present owner, but in that of his father and 
grandfather before him. The grandfather, he proceeds to 
say, was an old miser who had secretly buried a treasure 
under the hearth and committed it to the keeping of the Lar 
His son had neglected the worship of the Lar, who paid 
him out by cutting short the thread of his life. The son of 
this son was a curmudgeon like his father, but his daughter 
was a good girl, who offered wine or incense or what not to 
die Lar every day of her life and crowned his image with 
flowers ; so to reward her piety the Lar had discovered the 
existence of the buried treasure to her father in order thal 
he might give her a good portion at marriage. 1 From this 
we see that the domestic Lar was an hereditary deity in » 
family, who had his special seat at the hearth, and used his 
worshippers as they used him, showing himself friendly to the 
pious, but stern to such as neglected the offices of religion. 

The close connexion between the Lar and the domestic 
hearth, beside which his image stood,* is further shown b\ 
a custom observed at marriage. By an old Roman law a 
bride was bound to bring to her husband’s house three coppei 
pennies (asses ) : one of them she carried in her hand anc 
delivered to her husband as purchase money ; one of their 
she carried at her foot and laid “ on the hearth of the famil) 
Lares ” ; and one of them she carried in her purse, anc! 
this last she deposited or chinked (the reading is uncertain] 

1 Plautus, A minima, 1*17. 

1 See above, p. 454. 
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at a neighbouring crom-road. 1 In this custom the penny laid 
on 4® hearth h clearly an offering to the domestic Lar 
though why the bride should carry it Atachcd to her foot 
instead of in her hand is not plain* We may conjecture 
that the penny was offered to the Lar in order that through 
his favour the bride might become a mother. Thus the 
custom fits in with the old Roman legends which set forth 
how virgins, sitting at the hearth, were impregnated by 
emanations from the fire ; and the story of the birth of 
Servius Tullius shows that this emanation from the fire 
was identified with the domestic Lar, for his mother was 
said to have conceived him through an emanation from the 
fire, and consequently he passed for a son of the domestic 
Lar (Lar Famtliaris)* That the hearth was the proper 
place for offering sacrifices to the domestic Lar is further 
implied in the directions given by Cato that the steward 
[vtlicus) was not to offer sacrifices M except at the festival 
of the Compitalia at the cross-road or on the hearth ”, and 
that the stewardess (pitied) was to put a wreath on the 
hearth on the Calends, Nones, and Ides, and to pray to 
the domestic Lar (Lar Familiaris ) for plenty on the same 
days. 1 

But we have still to ask, What is that connexion between 
the fire and the begetting of children which is assumed in 
the Roman legends? We think of fire as a destructive agent, 
how did the Romans come to ascribe to it the power of 
procreation ? A possible answer to the question is furnished 
by a custom of the Andaman Islanders. Among these 
primitive savages, when a very young child dies, ” the head 
of the corpse is shaved and the body is decorated in the 
same way as that of an adult The body is wrapped up in 


1 Yarro, De vita Fopuh Romani, lib i , ijuoted b> Nonius M&.rtcUu%j.i . 

Nubentes ”, p 852 ©d. Lindsay The last clause of the passage is, " tarhum 
quem tn sacctjntrtone conduits sent, conptto vunna/t soUft resemsre ”, where for 
nsenare we should perhaps read resonate Other nnendatkm* suggested are 
'ecrare and reservare 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist. maun. 204 See Fasti, vi 627 W * with the note The 
story of the miraculous birth is fully told by Ihonywui of Halicarnassus (. Anti » 
quit, Rom. iv. 2), who speaks of the phantom father as M either Hephaestus 
(\ ulraa), as some think, or the household hero ” (toO ear oleine V**)* where 

the household hero” is dearly the domestic Lar (Z«r Famihamt). 

• Cato, Da sign cultnro, 5. 3 and 143. *• 

vol. n 2 H 
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palm team (Luuala), Ac limbi being flexed. Tbe fire i* 
then removed from its customary place and a grave is dug 
there in the floor bf the hut. In this the child's body is placed, 
the grave is filled in and the fire replaced above It Not only 
is the camp not deserted , 1 but there seems to be an obligation 
on the parents not to leave the place until the bones have 
been dug up, or at any rate for some weeks after the death. 
... In connection with the burial of a baby beneath the 
hearth there is a belief that the soul of the dead baby may 
re-enter the mother and be born again. This would seem to 
be one of the reasons why the mother does not leave the 
camp when her baby dies.” 1 In this custom we perceive a 
natural reason for the association of fire with the birth of 
children, since it is from beneath the fire on the hearth that 
the spirit of the dead child is thought to pass into its mother’s 
womb in order to be born again. We have seen that in 
India children are often buried under the threshold of the 
house in order that the mother, passing over them as she 
goes out and in the house, may receive them again into her- 
self.* The Kassonburas of the French Sudan generally bury 
.their dead in the courtyards of their houses, but infants not 
yet weaned arc interred at the side of the road which leads 
to their mother’s village ; for ” they think that when the 
mother goes to her native village, the child will enter again 
into her womb ”. 4 The Mossi of the French Sudan bury 
little children beside the road, believing that the dead 
infants will be borne again by their mothers at their next 
confinement.* Some tribes of the Ivory Coast in West 
Africa bury dead infants for the same reason at the heaps of 
refuse just outside the village, because the women resort 
constantly to these heaps and so are likely to be again 
impregnated by the baby spirits waiting there for a new 
birth-* Similarly we may suppose that the reason why the 

1 After the death and burial of adults the camp is regularly deserted until 
the period of mourning is over. 

* A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1922), p. 109. Com- 
pare B. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
(London, pp, 73*74- 

* See above, p. 447. 

4 L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan (Paris, 1912), p. 319. 

4 E. Mangin, i4 Les Mossi ”, Anthropos , ix. (1914) p. 732. 

4 L. Tauxier, Nlgres Gomro et Gagou (Paris, 1924), pp. 207, 224 
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Andaman Islander* bury young children under die hearth 
is that the hearth is above all others the place where the 
wife sits oftenest, and where accordingly the dead children 
have the best chance of finding her. 

If we could suppose that the ancestors of the Romans 
used to bury children under the hearth, we could better 
understand both the legends of impregnation by the fire 
and the association of the domestic hearth with the Lar, 
who was apparently an ancestral spirit watching over his 
descendants and bestowing fertility on their women. Now it 
was a tradition that the ancestors of the Romans buried all 
their dead in their houses, and that the worship of the domestic 
or family Lares was founded on this custom ; 1 and as the 
practice of burial in the house is common among peoples at 
a lower level of culture,* there seems no reason why we 
should reject the tradition that a like practice was observed 
by the early Romans. The ancestors of the Greeks are 
similarly said to have buried their dead in their houses, 1 , 
and the tradition has been confirmed in modem times by 
archaeological evidence. For excavations in Aegina and 
at Thoricus in Attica have laid bare very ancient houses, 
apparently of the pre-Mycenaean period, in which there are 
graves beneath the floor, some of them containing the bones 

1 Semus, on Virgil, Aen. v 64, vi. 151, u Apud motors s, ut supra dtxsmus, 
ornnes tn tuts domtbus sepehebantur . Unde or turn est, ut loots loUrontur w 
domtbus ” ; Isidore, Origins s , xv, 11 I, " Prtus ouitm qutiqut tn dome too 
stpehebatur. Postca vr ft turn at legtbus, ne footers ipso corpora vivcnhmm com 
tacta tnficorentur ** 

• For example, among the tribes of Southern Nigeria the grave eras usually 
dug beneath one of the rooms of the house, until the English government put 
a stop to the practice. See P. Amaury Talbot, Tke Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 
m 471, 47 S. 481, 487. 494 . 49 i. 5 <> 5 . 506, JI 4 .«*S; <«• T. Bssdsn, Among t*t 
Hot of Nigeria , p. 1 14. Burnt in the houae i» common also among the triWe 
of Northern Nigeria. See C K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria (Oxford 
V niversity Press, 1925)1 u. 1 16 sq. Among the southern Tsht^speaking tribes of 
the Gold Coast the grave used to be dug in the earthen floor of the house, but 
under En g lish rule the practice has been prohibited. See A. B. Ellis, Tko T r 4 i* 
speaking Peoples of tke Gold Coast of West Africa (London, 1W7), p. 239. Simi 
Urly among the Ewc-speaking and Voruba-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast 
the dead used always to be buried under the earthen floors of the houses, 
though curiously enough among the Yorubas and the eastern Ewes the grt*e 
was so dug that the head of the corpse projected beyond the outer wall of the 
house. See A. B. Ellis, The Ewe speaking Peoples of tke Slave Coast (London, 

P* * 5 fl i <<f-> The Yoruba- speaking Peoples of tke Slave Coast (London, 

*894). P. 158. 

* Plato, Mines, 5, p. 315 D* 
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of the dead id large jar *. 1 Instances of ancient burials in the 
hone# have also bed* found at Aiine in Argolis, and prob- 
ably at Orchomenus in Boeotia. Young children especially 
were buried in jars beneath the floor ; eight such grave*, 
dating from the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second city, were found in the last excavations at Phyiakopi, 
tkt Melos, besides one which had been found before, while 
at the same period adults were buried outside the city. 
Another such grave was discovered at Cnossus, dating 
probably from the Middle Minoan period. The custom 
persisted down to the late Mycenaean age, and to the 
period characterized by the use of pottery ornamented with 
geometric patterns: the graves of children were found 
below the floors of the houses at Vrokastro* Thus the 
custom of burial in the house is well attested for ancient 
Greece, and it is significant that the practice of burying 
children in the house should have continued even after it 
* had become customary to bury adults outside the city. 
Probably the children so buried were expected to enter into 
their mothers' wombs, and to be born again. 

What is true of ancient Greece may well have been true 
of ancient Rome. The prehistoric urns to hold the ashes of 
the dead, which have been found in many parts of Italy, and 
notably at Alba Longa, the traditional metropolis of Rome, 
furnish another confirmation of the tradition that the ancestors 
of the Romans regularly buried their dead in their houses ; for 
these urns are modelled in the shape of round huts with conical 
roofs, which seem to have been the form of the most ancient 
Italian dwellings , 1 and this shape of the urns would seem to 
be most naturally suggeited by a former practice of burying 
the dead in the house . 4 

The view that the Roman worship of the Lares at the 
domestic hearth sprang from an ancient custom of house- 
burial appears to be supported by the usages of the Celts ; 
for a learned historian of Celtic religion tells us that 

1 See my commentary on Pausaniaft, vol. v. pp. 525, 591. 

* See the evidence collected by Martin P. Nilsson, The Minoan- Mycenaean 
Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion (Lund, 1927), p. 49 note *. 

* W. Helbig, Die Itahker 1 n dor Foebent (Leipzig, 1879), PP- 5 ° iff. See 
also note on Fasti, vi 257, Vol. IV. pp. 184 sqq. 

4 Compare H. Hirt, Die fndogermanen (Strassburg, 1905*1907), ii. 492. 
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the cult of the dead culminated at the family hearth, 
around which the dead were even buried, aa among the 
Acdui ; this latter custom may have been general. In 
any case the belief in the presence of ancestral ghosts around 
the hearth was widespread, as existing superstitions show. 
In Brittany the dead seek warmth at the hearth by night, 
and a feast is spread for them on All Souls* eve, or crumbs 
are left for them after a family gathering " 1 This Celtic 
testimony carries all the ipore weight m its bearing on Roman 
religion because Celts and Romans were closely akin in 
language and probably in blood. 

The view that the Lares were the spirits of the dead was 
certainly held by some at least of the Romans, as we see by 
the testimony of Festus 1 as well as of Servius. In modern 
times it was accepted by Fustel de Coulanges and H. Nissen, # 
and more recently it has been ably maintained by Ernest 
Samter , 4 with whose arguments and exposition I am in general 
agreement. I only differ from him in thinking that the 
spirits of the dead worshipped at the cross-roads (the Laris 
Compitales) were very different from the spirits of the dead 
worshipped in the houses (the Lares F amt hares ). According 
to Samter, the worshipful spirits of the dead at both places 
were exactly the same, being always the spirits of ancestors ; 
each man worshipped his own ancestor individually in his 
house, and he also worshipped him collectively, with all the 
people of the district, at a cross-road.* But why should 
people thus worship the very same spirits twice over at two 
different places ? And if, as Mr. Samter seems to think,* 


1 J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Colts (Edinburgh. 1911), 
pp. 165 sq. At Bibracte, the capital of the Aedui, Gallic grave* of the first 
century B,c. were found beneath the house#, often under the hearth. See 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 1059, referring to M Hoe me#, Alatur* und Urgtukickt* 
ties Menschen (Wien und Leipzig, I 9 ° 9 )» h- IJ 8, 44 °* 

1 See above, p. 455 note 1 . 

• Fustel de Coulangea, La Cud antique 11 (Pan#, p. *o, II NUaen, 

Dot Tempium (Berlin, 1869), pp. U 7 '?■ K O- held U»l the Uni 

Jamtitares were undoubtedly the deified spirit# of dead ancestors. See K. O. 
Mailer, Du Etrusker, bearbeitet von W. Deecke ii. 95. 

4 E. Samter, FumUenfesto der Grucksn und Rtmer (Berlin, 1901), pp. n, 
105 sqq. i id „ 44 Der Ursprung de* Larenkultes ”, Arckiv fir Reltgienswuen 

^^E^Sa mer^Fums/unfeste der Gnecken und Rimer, p. in : td , in 
4 rc kip fur Rehgunsvtusensckaft, x. (1907) p. 3S8. 

4 B, Samter, Geburt , Hockutt und T od, p. 141. 
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the worship of the domestic Lares sprang from the custom 
of burying the deSd ih the houses, why should a householder 
go out to a cross-road to worship the ancestor whom he had 
left snugly ensconced at home ? And of all places why should 
he look for him at a cross-road, the notorious haunt of a 
hellish crew of evil-doers, dead or alive? Surely all the 
uncanny and sinister associations of cross-roads speak 
loudly against the supposition that the kindly ancestral 
spirits resorted thither and received there the homage of their 
descendants. 

An entirely different explanation of the nature of the Lares 
was put forward by Wissowa . 1 He thinks that the Lares 
were originally the guardian spirits of the farm, and that 
only at a later time was their worship transferred from the 
fields to the house. In support of this view he appeals to the 
rule laid down by Cicero for his ideal state : M Let them have 
shrines ( delubra ) in the cities : let them have groves and seats 
of the Lares in the fields M .* But here it is to be observed that 
Cicero is rather legislating for his ideal state than recording 
the usage of ancient times, though undoubtedly his language 
implies an intention of basing the laws on these usages. 
Again, Tibullus, in an address to the Lares, calls them " the 
guardians of my land ’’ ( custodes agri), to whom he promises 
that he will sacrifice a lamb, while round about it the swains 
will pray to them, 11 Give good crops and wine This is 

1 G. Wissowa, in W. R. Roscher’s Lexikon i der grteck. und rdm. My t ho logic, 
ii. 1 868 iff., s.v. 44 Lares id., “ Die Anfinge des rdmischen Larenkultes ”, 
Ankiv fUr Religionswissenschaft, vii. (1904) pp. 42-57 ; id., Religion uni 
Kultus der Rimer* , pp. 166 sqq. Wissowa’s theory was accepted by Wardc 
Fowler, See W. Warde Fowler, 44 A note on the controversy as to the origin 
of the Lares ”, Arckiv /Ur Re ligionntns sense haft, ix. (1906) pp. 529 tq. ; id.. 
The Religious Experience of tho Romo* People (London, 1911), pp. 75 sq. ; 
id., ** The Origin of the Lar Familiaris ”, Roman Essays and Interpretations 
(Oxford, 1920), pp. 57-64. Warde Fowler was better advised when, thinking 
for himself, he said of the family or domestic Lares that they ” may have been 
the spirits of dead ancestors duly buried ” {Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic , p. 337). Compare Boehm, in Pauly- Wissowa, Real- Encyclop&die der 
clasttsehtn Altertumswissenschaft , xii. 1, coll. 806-833. Wissowa’s theory of 
the origin of the Lares is accepted by W. R. Halliday ( Lectures on the History 
of Roman Religion , Liverpool and London, 1922, pp. 27 sqq.). 

• Cicero, De legibus, ii. 8. 19, 44 In urbibus delubra habento : hues in agru 
habento et Lamm sedes " ; compare id. ii. IX. 27, “ Eandemque rationem lust 
kabent in agris / ueque ea, quae a maioribu e prodita eft cum dominie turn 
famulis posiia in fundi viltaeque conspoctu, religio Lamm repudianda eet 

* Tibullus, t, I. 19-24. 
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unquestionably good evidence that the Lares were conceived 
gs guardrails of the fields and credited with the power of 
granting good crops both of corn and wine* Further, this 
power to foster the growth of the crops seems to be implied 
m the song of the Arval Brethren, the college whose special 
function it was to promote the fertility of the fields ; * for as 
they danced in their sacred grove they sang, 41 O Lares, help I 
O Lares, help l O Lares, help ! ” * This appears to be all 
the valid evidence which might be quoted in favour of the 
view that the Lares were spirits of the field before they were 
domesticated in the house ; for a passage of the Gremlin 
or Land-surveyors, on which Wissowa lays stress as illustra- 
tive of the worship of the Lares at cross-roads, 1 has nothing 
to do with the subject, neither Lares nor cross-roads being 
even mentioned in it- As we shall see presently, 4 the passage 
m question probably relates to the worship of Terminus, the 
god of boundaries, at the meeting of boundaries, which 
Wissowa seems to have confused with the meeting of roads, 
though the two things have no necessary connexion. But 
when we have set aside as irrelevant this particular passage, 
there remains nothing in the others inconsistent with the 
view that the Lares were originally the spirits of the dead ; 
for among peoples of lower culture it is often an article of 
belief that the spirits of the dead have the power of promoting 
or preventing the growth of the crops ; hence it is a common 
custom to offer them the first-fruits of the harvest as an 
acknowledgement of the benefits which they have conferred 
on their descendants and worshippers. Of such customs 1 
have given many examples elsewhere. 1 Here it must suffice 
to cite as typical the case of some Nigerian tribes who com- 
bine agriculture with the worship of ancestors. Thus among 
the peoples of Southern Nigeria the souls of the dead 44 are 


* Varro, De lingua Laima, v. 85, “ Fralrts arvalss diets qui sacra puhlua 
faciunt propterta ut f rages fer ant an/a ”, 

1 J. Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of early Latin (Oxford, 1874), 
pp. 158, 391 * 9-1 G. Hensen, Acta Fratrum Arvahum , p. cciv; H. Dessau, 
Inscriptions Latinae Selectae , No. 5039 (vU. ii. pars ». p. 376). 

■ G, Wis so wa, “ Die Anf&nge ies rdmischcn Larenkultet ”, Arehtv Jkr 
Rtligumtwissensckaft, vii. (1904) P* 4 $ 

4 See below, note on ii. 645, PP- 4&8 sqq. 

• The Golden Bough, Part VI. Spirits 0/ the Cam and of the Wild, ? til & 

pp. 109 W 
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deemed specially powerful in providing food crops for their 
relatives and fri**d*r and this is partly no doubt because they 
Eva chiefly in tfc* ground and can therefore effect this. , . . 
The close connection of the ancestors with the crops is shown 
by the fact that the chief services in their honour are always 
held at seedtime or harvest, and that among some tribes the 
seeds are kept in their shrines.” 1 * * For example, ” the Ijebu 
used to visit the graves of their ancestors in order to sacrifice 
to them and ask them for fertility and for money. Sacrifices 
sure offered by Egba to their forefathers before the time of 
planting new farms, and prayers made to them to see that 
the crops grow well.” * Among the Edo " fertility of crops 
is chiefly assigned to the ancestors, to whom the principal 
sacrifices take place either at the new yam festival or at the 
time of planting In some regions “ sacrifices in honout 
of the dead are always made at the two great festivals of th< 
year, seedtime and harvest, when they are asked to be presen 
and share in the offerings. . . . Many of the Ikwerri keej 
the seed yams and corn in the ancestral shrines.” 4 Similarl; 
in Northern Nigeria “ the Champa eat the first-fruitB cere 
monially in the company of their ancestral spirits, burying it 
the ground for them a portion of the new grain. The Jukui 
also summon the souls of the dead at harvest-time. Thi 
Baushi associate a fruitful harvest with the spirits of thei 
forefathers. When they bury their chief they say to him 
‘ You have returned to earth, next year you will be earth 
Prosper therefore our crop.’ " * 

These instances show how natural to the primitive mim 
is the connexion between the spirits of the dead and tfa 
fertility of the earth. There is therefore no necessary incon 
sistency in supposing that the family or domestic Lares o 
the Romans were originally ancestral spirits, who, in tha 
capacity, were invoked to bestow good crops of com am 

1 P. Amaury Talbot, Tk* PtopUs of South*™ Nigtrio (Oxford Universit 
Preat, 19*6), ii. 301-302. 

■ F. Amaury Talbot, op. cti. 11. 307. 

• P. Amaury Talbot, ip . ctt. ii. 308. 

4 P. Amaury Talbot, ip. at. ii. 318 ; compare td. pp. 309, 322, 327, 329 
1 d. t Lift in SoutAon Ntftrta (London, 1923), p. 127 (at to the I bibio). 

4 C. K. Meek, Tho North*™ Trib*s if Ntgtria (Oxford University Pieti 
1925), ii. 46. 
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trine on their descendants. And in generii we may ait that 
he explanation of the Lares as spirits of the dead, conceived 
ither as ancestral and friendly or as alien and hostile, mem 
rest to fit the testimony of ancient writers with regard to 
heir nature and activities. Conceived as alien and hostile, 
hey bore the special name of larvae} The terror of these 
incanny and dangerous spirits was believed to drive men 
nad.* On the other hand the domestic or family Lar 
Lar Familiaris) is described as the spirit of a dead man 
riio, having received due honour at the hands of his 
josterity, " possesses the house in the quality of a contented 
md quiet divinity ”*• 

II. 6x7* Tbs neat day rscrirsd its nans of CarisUa teorn 
tsar (caxi) Wnsfidk.— From the calendar of Philocalus we 
earn that the Caristia was celebrated on the twenty-second of 
February. 1 * * 4 * * 7 Under the title of Cara Cogttaho (Dear Kindred) 
t is mentioned in the Rustic calendars under February, 
)ut as usual without the day of the month ; 4 and under the 
;ame title ( Kare Cognatid) it is mentioned, with the day of the 
nonth, in 14 the rule of the College of Aesculapius and 
tfygia”. 4 The festival is noticed by Valerius Maximus, 1 
rom whose brief account, combined with the fuller one of 
3vid, we gather that it was a sort of family lovc*fcast, 
ittended by none but kinsfolk, and characterised by mirth 
ind good fellowship. Martial alludes to it in a poetical 
etter, in which he tells a friend that he cannot offer him the 


1 Apuleius, £>e dee Socratis, 15,“ Est «t sec undo ngnifu*t% species dmmemmm, 

\ nimus humanus tmeritis stipendiis vitae carport sue abturans : hum voters 

atina lingua reperio Lemurem die tit alum. Ex iisdem ergo Lsmuribus qui 

h osterierum suerum curam sortitus placate et qute/e nmmtne demum possidet, 
Lar dicilur familiaris ; qui vere eb adversa titas merit a f nullis bonis ssdibui* 

ncerta vagatiene sou quedam exilte pumtur , inane tsrrieulamenfp boms 
leminibus, ceterum maJis nexium , id genus plcnqus Laroas perkibent*' 

1 Plautus, Aulularia , 642, Captim, 598 ; Apuleiui, Metamorpk. fat. *9 ; 

7 estui, s.v. ** Larvati ”, p. 106 ed. Lindsay, M Furiosi et mente meti\ quasi 
arms exterriti ” ; Ammtanus MarcelUnui, xiv. II. 17, “ Sauciabamtur eras 
snsus dreumstridentium terrors larvarum ", ... 

•Apuleius, De dee Secratis, 15, 0 Ex iisdem ergo lemurtbus qut 
> osterierum suerum curam serfi/us placate et quisle numtns demum posndet, 


Lar didtur familiaris 

* CjAs pp. 258, 310. ‘ CJ.L. i.* PP. 180, Jta 

• H. Dessau, Inscriptienss Latinos Selectas t No. 7213, line * 3 » Vile* b. 
Mart, die kare eognationis 

f Valerius Maximus, ii. z. 8. 
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rich fare that was customary at such feasts ; * and Tertullian 
mentions it und^r 'rite title Cara Cognatio* The festival 
continued to be celebrated in Christian times, for mention 
of it under the title of Cara Cognatio occurs in the calendar 
of Polemius Silvius, which dates from A.D. 448-449, with the 
addition of an explanatory note to the effect that the quarrels 
which may have divided kinsfolk in life should be forgotten 
at death.* The Catholic Church converted the festival into 
a feast of St. Peter, and as such it continued to be celebrated 
on the old day (February 22) as late as the twelfth century. 4 

II. 627. Hers is no place for the brothers, scions of 
Tantalus. — To illustrate the sort of persons who might not 
share in the loving-feast of the Caristia, where all was 
innocence and peace, Ovid names some of the famous 
criminals whose misdeeds, forming a sort of Newgate 
Calendar of antiquity, had long adorned the lays of poets and 
formed a large part of the stock-in-trade of the tragedians. 
The sinister procession is headed by the two ruffianly brothers 
Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops and grandsons of 
Tantalus, who are said to have been alternately kings of 
Mycenae. Of the two, Thyestes distinguished himself by 
debauching his brother’s wife and committing incest with 
his own daughter ; but Atreus surpassed him by murdering 
his brother’s two sons and serving their mangled bodies up 
on a platter to their father, who dined heartily on them before 
he was apprised of what he was eating. 4 

Now it is to be observed that the famous, or rather in- 
famous, Thyestean banquet was substantially a repetition 
of a trick which Tantalus, the grandfather of Atreus and 
Thyestes, himself a king of Lydia, was said to have played on 
the gpds. For having invited the gods to a banquet, he 
served up to them the mangled limbs of his own son Pelops, 
which he had boiled in a kettle ; and in ignorance of the 
nature of the dish Demeter or Thetis partook of the shoulder, 
so that when Pelops was restored to life the missing shoulder 

1 Martial, is. 54. 

* TeftuUfem, D* idolatria, lo. • C.f.L. i.* pp. 259, 310. 

4 H. Uaener, Das Wrikmochtsfat 1 (Boon, 191 x), p. 274. 

4 ApoUodoruiv Epitams, ii. 10*14; Hyginus, Fab. 88. In my notes on 
ApoUodonia (/.*.) I have referred to the other ancient authorities for the familiar 
tale. 
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of bad to be replaced by one of ivory. ^ This ivory 
shoulder was afterwards shown at Elis as a relic which proved 
the truth of the miracle;* but it had disappeared before 
Pausaniaa visited the sanctuary in the second century of our 
era.* 

But these were not the only Greek legends of a king’s son 
lulled and served up to be eaten. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, is 
said to have killed and dished up his own son Nyctimus at a 
banquet which he gave to Zeus ; 1 * * 4 * * though according to other 
accounts the victim was his grandson, or simply a child,* 
or, according to Ovid, a Molossian hostage.* But on the 
analogy of the other stories of the same type we may suspect 
that in the original version the slaughtered or sacrificed child 
was the king’s own son. Again, Procne is said to have killed 
her son Itys and served up his dead body at table to the child’s 
father, Tereus, king of Thrace, who thus partook unwittingly 
of his son’s flesh . 7 

So many tales of the killing and eating of a king's son can 
hardly be due to a mere freak of a story-teller's fancy ; they 
may contain a reminiscence of the very widespread custom 
of putting the first-born child to death and sometimes of 
eating it. Among Semitic peoples the custom of killing the 
first-born seems to have been common and to have been 
particularly incumbent on royal families. I he same rule 
may have been observed by the early Greeks, or perhaps 
rather by the indigenous peoples whom the first Greek in- 
vaders encountered in the countries which they afterwards 
occupied. The motives for the barbarous practice appear 
to have varied ; sometimes they would seem to have been 

1 Pindar, Olymp . i. 24 (37) with the Scholia on line 37 I budan, ZV 
ahatione, 54; Tzetzes, Sc hoi. on Lycopkrem, 152 ; Nonaus, Narr., w W cater- 
mann’s Mythographi Graeei , Appendix Narratumum, 57, p. 380; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aon, vi. 603 and on Georg . iii. 7 ; Hyginus, Fab. 83. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 34. 

* Pausanias, v. 13.6. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 3 * «b Potter ; Noiwus, Dtonyt. 
xviii. 20 sqq. 

* Apollodorus, iii. 8. 1, with my note ; Studai, t.v. ; Eratosthenes, 

Cotaster, 8 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. , , Scholia on Caesar Germanteua, Araira, 
fy, p. 387 ed. Eyssenhardt (appended to ids edition of Martianus CapcUa). 

* Ovid, Metamorph. i. 218 sqq. 

» Apollodorus, iii. 14. 8, with my note; Pausanias, x. 4- 8 * 9 i Ovid, 
Metamorph. vi. 619-665 ; Hyginus, Fob. 45. 
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suggested by the theory of the transmigration of souls ; fol 
some people thiak that the soul of a father is reborn in hit 
son, and that the father, being thus deprived of his soul, is k 
a parlous state, which can only be rectified by kitting the new 
bom child as quickly as possible and restoring the soul 
which the infant had appropriated, to its original Owner 
And as the surest way of absorbing a person’s soul is to ea 
his body, to which his soul is supposed to be intiiviatelj 
attached, it ia perfectly intelligible that a man should kill am 
eat his first-born son in order to recover his own lost soul 
Now royal families are peculiarly tenacious of ancient belief 
and customs ; accordingly it is conceivable that a reminiscent 
of the old murderous and cannibalistic practice survived ii 
the royal families of Greece long after the custom had goo 
out of fashion with ordinary people. It is possible that b 
the story of the divine ogre Cronus, who swallowed hi: 
children as fast as they were bom, we have another re 
tniniscence of the same ancient usage ; for gods, like kings 
are very conservative and often adhere to savage practice 
and modes of thought which have long been discarded b; 
their worshippers . 1 In later times, when the original motive 
of the custom of killing and eating the first-born were for 
gotten, it was natural enough that people should regard a 
an atrocious crime what, in the eyes of the persons wb 
practised it, had been nothing but a simple and perfectl 
legitimate reclamation of lost spiritual property. 

Another motive which has sometimes led a father t 
sacrifice his son is the hope of prolonging his own life b 
offering to the gods his son as a substitute for himself. Th 
typical case of this sort is that of Aun or On, king of Sweder 
who is said to have sacrificed nine of his sons, one after th 
other, to Odin at Upsala and to have thereby prolonged hi 
life for many years . 1 A similar sacrifice is reported to ha\ 


1 At to the practice of killing, and sometimes eating, the first-born chil 
tee E. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (Londoi 
1906), L458 iff. ; The Golden Bough, Part 111 . The Dying God, pp, 166 iff 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vi. 31 iff., 1.0. “ Fin 

9 “ Ynglinga Saga ”, 29, in The Heimskringla or Chronicle of the Xm 
of Norway, treoulated from the Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson, by S. tail 
(London, 1844), i. 239 if. 
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teen sometimes offered among the Wachagga, a people of 
ranganytka Territory in East Africa. 44 It is said that 
ormeriy when a chief was seriously ill he would first sacrifice 
nimais in great numbers to his own ancestors, then to the 
nceators of those chiefs Who had been vanquished and killed, 
nd finally to the ancestors of all those whom he had killed 
a war. The great chief Rongoma even sacrificed his own 
irst-born son to Ruwa, and the same is told of other chiefs 
b olden days.” 1 In India the sacrifice of the first-born is, 
>r used to be, often carried but in fulfilment of a vow, for the 
lurpose of ensuring a numerous offspring ; it thus takes the 
orm of a sort of tithe-offering to the gods in order to keep the 
iine-tenths for the mother. Thus M women in performance 
if a vow used to throw a first-born son to the crocodiles at 
he mouth of the Hooghly in the hope that such an offering 
vould secure them additional offspring “ It used to be 
he custom in Bengal for women disappointed in the hope 
>f offspring to vow that if Ganga (the river Ganges) gave 
hem two children they would cast one, usually the fjrst- 
>orn, into the river, but such children were usually rescued 
ind adopted by some relations or by a mendicant /' 1 Again, 

1 a childless woman used to vow to offer her first-born son to 
iiva. He visited the chief Saiva temples, and at the annual 
air threw himself from a height of four or five hundred feet, 
md was dashed to pieces. A similar custom prevailed at 
he temple of OmkSr MSndhSta on the Narbada/' 4 A 
imilar motive may perhaps explain the Greek legends of 
irst-born gons served up to cannibal gods/ 


1 Hon. Charles Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its People (Umlon, 1924), up, 
K9 sg. Ruwa is die Supreme God of the Wachagga ; he is sometimes identified 
nth the sun. See Ch. Dundee, op. at. pp. 107 sgg , J. G. Fraser, The Won kip 
4 Katun, i. 205 rgy., with the reference*. ^ # . t , , 

1 W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern Mia (Oxford University 

’ress, 19 *6), p. 377* 

* W. Crooke, op, cit p 58. 

4 W. Crooke, ip, ctt. pp. 204 sg. ... 

4 In addition to the evidence referred to above I may 
e ported instances of this barbarous custom. In the Booaadut tribe of 
south Aust ralia " it is customary for the women to kill the ir fast ctesd, as 
h(*v do not wish the trouble of rearing them. Others take revenge for the 
ufferings they undergo on the chiki, bv allowing it to Weed fadeam. nee 
Vlrs. James Smith, Vie Booandtk Tribe o/ Seuik Austrahan A ******* 
Adelaide, i88o“pp. 7 ft- In Aroal, thf wertem p«t of San rnator at (iKJom oi. 
island*), the first born child (whether boy or giri) ■» called the onhidty or 
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II. 697.1 for lawmVi trif*. — Jason’* wife was the witch 
Medea, whose crimes were too numerous to catalogue. To 
tome of her escapades Ovid has already referred in this 
book, 1 

II. 628. for her who gava to husbandmen tbs toasted seed.— 

This is Ino, wife of Athamas. The poet tells the story of hei 
crime at length later on in the present poem. 1 

II. 629. for Procne and her sister, for Terras cruel to then 
both* — Procne and her sister Philomela were daughters 
of Pandion, king of Athens. Procne married Tereus, king 
of Thrace, and had by him a son Itys. Afterwards he 
seduced his wife’s sister Philomela, and to prevent her frorr 
telling tales cut out her tongue. But by weaving character* 
on a robe Philomela contrived to tell of her betrayal tr 
Procne, who, to be avenged on her faithless husband, killec 
her son Itys and served him up for supper to his unwitting 
father Tereus. When Tereus discovered what had been done 
he pursued them with an axe, and overtook them at Dauli; 
in Phocis, where all three were turned into birds, Proem 
into a nightingale, Philomela into a swallow, and Tereu* 
into a hoopoe. 1 The story was told with variations ; foi 
example, in Latin literature Procne is usually turned into i 
swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. 4 Ovid has tolc 

stupid one ” and is, or used to be, immediately buried alive. The reason com 
monly assigned by the natives for the custom is that the infant is not likely to b 
the offspring of the mother's husband. The father digs a little grave, puts hi 
babv into it, sets a large stone on top, and firmly stamps down the stone upon th 
( hild. See C\ E. Fox, “ Sot ini Organization m San Cristoval, Solomon Islands ' 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xlix. ( 1919) p. 100; id., 7 h 
Threshold of the Pacific (London, 1924), p. 177. Among the Mol of Indo-Chint 
" the mother generally kills her first-born, as no one comes forward to claim tin 
fatherhood M . See II. Haudesson, Indo-Chtna and its Primitnx People (London 
N.D.), p. 55. With regard to the Ibo-speaking peoples of Nigeria, Mr. N. W 
Thomas reports : “ 1 have more than once heard that the first-born of ever 
woman is killed ; my informants were Roman Catholic missionaries, wh< 
certainly know the native and his ways, and my own statistics seem to bear ou 
the statement ”, See N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speakin { 
Peoples of A T tgena (London, 1913), i. 12. It is said that in Africa the foundc 
of a tribe must sacrifice a first-born child in order to win the favour of th 
local divinities. This is reported from French Guinea. See Gaillard, i 
Revue d* Ethnographic et dts Traditions populmres , v. (1924) p. 301. 

1 Ovid, Patti, ii. 41-42. 

* Ovid, Fasti, ill. 853 sqq. ; compare vi. 555 sqq. 

* Apollodorus, iii. 14. 8, with my note ; rausanias, x. 4 . 8*9 ; Hygtnui 
Fab, 45 

* li’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. U 
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the story at full length elsewhere . 1 Later on In the present 
work he briefly alludes to it and identifies Procnc with the 
swallow . 1 Sophocles composed a tragedy called Ttrtus 
on the theme j most of the extant versions of the story are 
believed to be derived from it.* The Megarians maintained 
that Tereus reigned in Megans, and they showed his grave 
in the form of a barrow, at which they sacrificed every year.* 
Thucydides affirmed that Tereus dwelt in Daulia and that 
the tragedy took place there.* The natural situation of 
Daulis, at the foot of the towering slopes of Parnassus, is 
ro man tically beautiful ; the place is now deserted, but its 
ruined walls and towers, mantled thick with ivy and holly- 
oak, still seem a fitting scene for a story of tragic love and 


death.* 

II. 634. that the Lams, in their girt-up robes, may feed at 
the platter presented to them.— If the family Lares were 
indeed, as we have seen reason to believe, the ancestral 
spirits who dwelt at the domestic hearth and guarded the 
household, nothing could be more natural than that offerings 
should be made to them at the Caristia, the annua! commemo- 
ration of the beloved dead. Persius, like Ovid, speaks of the 
Lares in their girt-up robes, to whom he dedicated the boss 
(bulla) which he had worn in childhood . 1 Both poets had 
doubtless before their eyes or their mind the images of the 
family or domestic Lares which stood in every house. The 
type is familiar to us from many bronse statuettes of Lares as 
well as from representations of them in wall-paintings and 
sculptured reliefs which have come down to us T he Lar is 
commonly portrayed as a youthful male figure, in a dancing 
attitude, with curly hair, clad in a short tunic, which is girt 
about his waist and does not reach to his knees; m 1 his 
raised right hand he holds a drinking-horn, from which he 
seems to be pouring wine into a saucer or other receptacle, 


« Ond, Mttamorpk. vi. 416-67*. 

I s a- c. «*• b. pp- ”* '«• 

4 PituaniM) i. 41. 3 sf. 

“ Bullaqut suhvuH, Lor,*,, ***** "■ 
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which he holds in hit lowered left hand. Many bronze 
s t at uet t e s of ijfliiliy type, but in i standing, not a dtndsig, 
altitude* have, been found ; they probably al*o represent 
Latea. It is thought that they exhibit the older conception 
of these minor deities, while the dancing Lares belong to the 
type introduced by the reform of Augustus. 1 The largest 
and best example of a dancing Lar in bronze is in the Caps- 
feline Museum (Palazzo dei Conservator!) at Rome. 1 A 
sculptured relief in the Museo delle Terme at Rome represents 
a sacrifice to a domestic Lar, The Lar is seen standing on a 
round base, and beside it is a sacrificer bringing up a pig 
for the sacrifice. A flute-player is playing on a double Autf r 
and in front of him is an altar with offerings on it. Over the 
altar is seen a hand belonging to a figure which is lost 
From similar wall-paintings at Pompeii we may infer that 
the lost figure represented the Genius of the householder 
making an offering to his domestic Lar.* In the olden time 
the images of the Lares were rudely carved of wood and 
stood in wooden shrines ; 4 and the offerings to them con- 
sisted of grapes, corn, honeycombs, and cakes.* Other 
offerings to them included wine, incense, pigs, and flowers 4 
The oblations to the Lar at the hearth were presented to him 
on a platter (patella), 1 as Ovid says in the present passage , 
it was a small Vessel used for sacrifices ; 8 hence for a human 
being to eat out of it was sacrilege 9 The old-fashioned 
platter employed in sacrifice was of simple earthenware. 10 

II. 637. M Hail to you ! hail to thee, Father of thy country, 
Caesar the Good I M — Ovid pays a fulsome compliment to 
Augustus by hailing him in the same breath with the 
Lares, the ancient household gods, thus plainly implying 
the divinity of the Emperor. Of this courtly address Horace 

1 G. Wisaowa, in W. H. Roscher’t Lexxkon dtr gruck. und rdm. Mythologu. 
it 1I91 sqq., s.v ** Lares ” ; J. A. Hild, in Daretnberg et Sagiio, Diction- 
main 4*9 Antiquttds grtequts et romances, m. 2. pp. 947*949, “ Lam ”• 

8 W. Helbig, Ftikrer dutch dte djfenthchen Sammlungen klas site her 
AltortAmsr in Mom *, No. 1003 (vol. 1. pp. 572 sq.). 

4 W. Helbig, op. c$t . No. 1445 (vol. 11. p. 188). 

4 Tibullus, i. 10* 17-20. * Tibullus, i. 10. 21-24. 

* Haunts* Auhtlana, 23-25 ; Horace, Odes , iii, 23. 3-4, Sat. a. 3. 164-165 

T Pernus, hi 36, M Cultnxqn* jeet secura patella 

* Festtti, r.e. “ Patellae ”, p. 293 ed. Lindsay, “Vasula pm va pieoto, 
tacri/iciu faciendis apt* ”, 

* Cicero, De fimbus, ii. 7. 22 14 Tibullus, L 7. 37-40, 
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h«4 net the twraple hi an ode in which, describing the 
blessings of the peace inaugurated by Augustus, he tells 
how the husbandman sees the sun setting behind his own 
familiar trills and returns glad St heart to his home, where 
over the wine he invokes the Lares and the god Augustus 
with a libation from the same cup. 1 Both poets were doubt* 
less thinking of the custom of placing an image of Augustus 
among the images of the Lares* To this custom Ovid refers 
later on in the present work.* With the form in which the 
toast is drunk (&*nt with the accusative of the person) we 
may compare a line of Tibullus, in which his friend Messala 
was toasted over the wine.* 

II. 639. sse to it that the god who mirks the boundaries 
of the tilled lands receives his wonted honour.— As Ovid 
explains in the following lines, ‘‘the god who marks the 
boundaries ” was Terminus, whose name means no more 
than M boundary He was in fact a mere personification 
of boundaries, and was supposed to reside in the stones or 
stocks which marked them. To these stones or stocks 
offerings were made, and the blood of the sacrificial victims 
was sprinkled on them. Thus the worship of Terminus was 
fetishism pure and simple : it was never elevated by mytho- 
logy into a higher sphere : the god never contrived, if we 
may say so, to extricate himself from his stone or stock. 
His rites thus touched the lowest level in Roman religion : 
they would not be out of place in West Africa at the present 
day. 

An annual festival, the Terminalia, was (elebrated in 
honour of Terminus on the twenty third of hebruary, as 
we learn from Ovid, whose evidence is confirmed by the 
Caeretan, Maffeian, and other ancient calendars. 4 I he 
celebration was both public and private. Ovid describes 
the private festival first (lines 643-658) and the public 
celebration afterwards (lines 679-682)* Like so many of 
the religious institutions of Rome, the worship of Terminus 
was said to have been founded by Numa, and it is 

1 Horace, Odes, iv. 5. 29-36. 

* Ovid. Fasti, t. US ec. 9 wit& the note. 

» TibaUue, H. t. 31-32, * borne MtssaUm • tua ftifme ad poeuh 1 dues, j 
nomen at ahmtu singula verba sanent 

4 CJJL , i. # pp. 213 , 223, 310, 

VOL. II 2 1 
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possible that the public festival owes its li tception to 
definite legislation, though the private festival is probably 
of immemorial antiquity. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, the pious king Numa commanded every man to 
mark out the boundaries of his property by stones, and he 
ordained that these stones should be sacred to Jupiter 
.Terminals* (in Greek, Zeus Horios); further, he ordered 
that the people should assemble every year on a fixed day 
and offer sacrifices to the stones. " This custom 99 , continues 
the historian, “ the Romans religiously observe down to 
our own time ; for they esteem the boundary stones as 
gods and sacrifice to them every year cakes of com and 
other first-fruits 9 f the crops, but not any living thing, for 
it is not lawful to put blood on the stones.” 1 * * In his Roman 
Questions Plutarch gives a similar account of the institution 
of the worship of Terminus by Numa, saying that as the 
god was intended to be the guardian of friendship and peace, 
the king thought that his divinity should not be polluted 
by slaughter and stained with blood ; hence in the old days 
at least the Romans sacrificed no living thing to him.* 
But in another passage Plutarch corrects, or supplements, 
this statement by saying that the Romans now sacrifice 
living things both publicly and privately to Terminus at the 
boundaries of their lands, but that of old the sacrifice was 
bloodless. 8 From Ovid’s description we see that in his 
lifetime lambs and sucking pigs were sacrificed to the god 
or rather to the stones (lines 655-656, 681-682) , and Horace 
speaks of a lamb or a kid sacrificed at the Terminalia. 4 
Indeed, we may doubt whether the sacrifice had ever been 
bloodless ; for it was an ancient custom that whenever a 
new boundary stone was to be set up, an animal was sacrificed 
and its blood allowed to drip into the hole dug to receive the 
stone ; further, the victim was burnt and its ashes thrown 
into the hole, together with incense, corn, honeycombs, wine, 
and other things which were usually offered to Terminus. 
When all the offerings had been consumed by fire, the 

1 Dionysius Haiicamasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ii. 74. 

* Plutarch, Quaes t. Rom. 1 5, 

* Plutarch, Numa, 16. 1, 

4 Horace, Epod. ii. 59-60. 
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boundary atone was lowered into the hole and settled in its 
place on the still hot ashes. That was why in later times* 
when the ancient custom had long been obsolete* cinders* 
ashes* potsherds* broken glass* and copper coins were often 
found under old boundary stones. Before being planted in 
the ground* the stone was anointed and crowned with fillets 
and wreaths* 1 Often the stones at which sacrifices were 
annually offered were not planted on the exact boundary, 
but at any spot in the immediate neighbourhood where the 
sacrifice could be performed more conveniently ; and for this 
purpose the sacrificial stones were often fixed under the 
shadow of fine trees* For we must remember that annual 
sacrifices were not offered at all boundary stones without 
distinction* but only at a select number of them* which in 
the language of the ancient land-surveyors were known as 
sacrificial boundary stones ( termini sacrtficaUs ) 9 

The sacrifice annually offered at the boundary stone may 
be regarded as a repetition of the sacrifice that was originally 
offered at the erection of the stone. It was no doubt intended 
to strengthen the divine stone or its indwelling divinity 
for his task of maintaining the boundary against all attempts 
to shift the landmarks, probably also against trespassers 


1 Siculus Flaccus, " De condicionibu* Agrorum ”, in Gromaitci I'eitrtt, <r* 
rcccnsione C Lachmanm (Berlin, 1 S 4 S) pp A h qutbus frmmthu 

nihil subditum est, ahquibus vero outturns (si< ) aut carbons aut tests* cut vtirra 
fracta aut asses subxectos aut caltem aut qypsum tnzemmus Quae ret, tamen, 
ut supra dixttnus , voluntaries est i arbo autem aut nms quart tmma/ur, un a 
eerta ratio est ; quae apud antiquo r est quuh m observata, porfra "fro nrgUita , 
unde aut divtrsa aut nulla stgna inxemuntur < urn emm termini's Jnpi ntrent . 
tpsos quidem latuUs in whdam terram reef >s tonlxabant prt xtme ea loca t* 
qutbus fossis factis defixurt ros rranf, it unguento vtlamimbusqur et eorontt 
eos coronabant In fossis autem \m) qutbus eos post tun erant, sat n fin, Joe to 
hosttaque immolata adque mcensa faeibus ardentihus, tn/osia experts sangutntm 
insttllabant, eoque turn et /rug', uutobant ba, o, quoqm't 
qutbus consuetude et t Termtn, sacrum, tn /ossis odmebont. 
igne omnibus dap, bus super colonies rehquus laptdes 

rttam qutbusdam saxorum fragmttubus etnum f\ rU e mt auJ 
Tale ergo saenfiemm domsnt , inter quos fines < i ‘ nmu *‘‘* ,ur ' 
et « xntrifinium, id est ,n eum locum quern tret P*>™>™ 
termini ponerentur, omnes tres sacrum fantbanl . f f faciebant, 

dommi erant , omnes ex convenuntu, term, nos ponebmst et sacrum /mutant, 

term, nos autem convenuntio possettorum 

• Frontinu*, “ De controvert, agrorum , in Gremetu, uteres, e* recen 

sione C. Lachmanm, p. 43* - r .. nt> n ri. \vs, 211 . 

■ Gromattci Ve teres, ex recension® C. Uthmanni, pp. 43. 73. * • 

217,401. 
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mid poacher*. The association of Jupiter with Terminus 
in this duty is ckariy the attempt of a later religious age to 
discover a god Of die ordinary pattern for a fetish stone 
which was a stumbling-block to orthodox theology, but 
which may have been worshipped long before the orthodox 
deities were invented. Certainly Jupiter Terminus or 
TerrainaUs was never a popular deity; he appears to be 
mentioned by no Latin author and only in a single Latin 
inscription , 1 but the testimony of so good a witness as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus may be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of his shadowy theoretical existence. 

The extreme sanctity ascribed to boundary stones is 
further shown by the old law, attributed to Numa, that 
whoever ploughed up a boundary stone was sacred, that is, 
accursed or tabooed, he and his plough oxen, and he might 
be killed with impunity, no guilt or ceremonial impurity 
attaching to his slayer . 1 In recording this law Dionysius 
says that the sacrilegious ploughman was sacred “ to the 
god M , that is, apparently, to Terminus or Jupiter Terminalis. 
But more probably the culprit was not devoted to any 
particular deity, but simply accursed and thereby put out- 
side the pale of society and the protection of the law ; in 
Polynesian language, he was tabooed, for which the nearest 
Latin equivalent is sacer, 44 sacred For the primitive 
mind does not clearly distinguish between the sacred and the 
accursed; both are conceived of as states, so to say, of 
spiritual electrification which makes any contact with them 
dangerous ; both of them, accordingly, are removed from 
association with the profane, the one by being consecrated 
and the other by being ostracized . 1 This use of $acer % 
" sacred ", in the sense of 41 accursed ” or “ tabooed/* was 
recognized both in law and in common life. 41 That man *\ 

1 Corpus InscrtpUonum Latmarum , xi. Pars Prior, p. 72, No. 351, " iov 
TERM.”* Compare Wissowa, in W. H. Roscher’s Lcxtkon der griech. umd r?m. 
Mytkolagi*, v. 381 , s.v . “ Terminus 

1 Fcstus, s.v. “ Termino ”, p. 505 ed. Lindsay ; Dionysius Halicamtaensis, 
AntifuU. Earn. it 74 3. 

* As So the equivalence of sacer (Greek £?«<*) and taboo see my article 
** Taboo”, Encyclopaedia Britannic a, Ninth Edition, vol. xxiii., where theequival 
ence of the ideas was, 1 think, for the first time pointed out It was accepted by 
my friend W. Robertson Smith and applied by him to the religion of the Semites. 
It has since become an anthropological commonplace. 
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says Festus, “ is sacred (r«*r) on whom the people has pro- 
nounced Judgement on account of sorcery (maUfitium), nor 
is it lawful that he should be slain, but whoever kills him is 
not condemned for murder ; for by the first tribunkian law 
it is provided : * If any one shall kill him who has been made 
sacred by a decree of the people, he shall not be a murderer 
Hence any bad and worthless man is commonly called 
sacred." * In this sense Horace uses sacred when he quotes 
an oath said to have been administered by a father on his 
deathbed to his two ne’er-do-weel sons, " If ever I become 
aedile or praetor, may I be infamous and sacred And a 
slave in Plautus, taxed by his master with his misdeeds, 
replies sarcastically, “ He accuse me 1 Very good, I am bad, 
I am sacred, I am wicked.” * The same adjective sacred 
was familiarly applied in the same bad sense to things, as 
when Catullus speaks of “ a horrible and sacred book " 
of poetry which had nearly been the death of him; 4 and 
Virgil denounces " the sacred thirst of gold " that goads 
to murder.* The word survives in the same sense in French 
profanity.* 

With the Roman Terminus and his sacred stone we may 
compare an Indian ghost who performs the same useful 
function as guardian of boundaries. “ At Poladpur in the 
Kolabar District (of the Bombay Presidency) the ghost 
Bapa is represented by a stone painted with red lead and oil 
and placed at the boundary of a field. It is the guardian of 
the field, and protects the owner's interests. Offerings are 
made to it annually. If the annual offerings are neglected, 
it troubles the owner of the field. 1 1 also troubles others when 
disturbed." 1 Another Indian god of boundaries, Mirohia 
by name, is worshipped by the Kurm.s of the Central l o- 
vinces. He has no visible image, but every tenant offers a 


1 Fcstut, t,o. “ Sacer mom ”, p. 4*4 *d> Lind**?- 

• Horace, Sat. ii. 3 

• ««*“»» ***"• 783 '*■ • Virgil, A**. ui. 56-57. 

• Ar^'o Tarmbus^and the primitive 

*< E& Entwickelung di» Terminrnkulte* ”, Arcktv /Mr Ktugtmmv******** 
"Stft Znt 0/ Bombay (Osford, 19*4), P- »*• 
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little curds and rice and a coco-nut to him at the boundary of 
the field, when he begins sowing and reaping the crops. 1 * * 

From the descriptions of Ovid and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus it plainly appears that the ordinary Terminals 
was a festival held at the boundaries of private lands, where 
the respective owners met and sacrificed to the sacred 
boundary stone, in order to prevent any shifting of the land- 
marks and to maintain peace and good fellowship between 
neighbours. The only exception to this is the festival at the 
sixth milestone on the road to the Laurentine lands , 1 for that 
place in the early days of Rome may have marked the boundary 
between the Roman and the Laurentine territories ; in other 
words, it may have been the frontier between Romans and 
Laurentes. But though, as we learn from Ovid, the god of 
boundaries, Terminus, was supposed to preside over the 
frontiers of kingdoms as well as over the boundaries of farms, 
there seems to be no evidence that he was worshipped at 
the frontiers of the empire or even of provinces. At such 
places Terminus was apparently replaced by the actual 
frontiers {fines), conceived as personal, conscious, and divine. 
Thus, when in ancient times a herald was sent to another 
people to demand restitution, on coming to the frontier he 
covered his head with a woollen bonnet and said, ” Hear, O 
Jupiter! Hear, ye frontiers! Let righteousness hear! I 
am the public messenger of the Roman People,” and so on.® 
And two altars inscribed with dedications “to the Frontiers 
{Fines), and to the Genius of the Place, and to Jupiter Best 
and Greatest” have been found near the Vmxtbach, which was 
the frontier between Upper and Lower Germany . 4 Thus the 
deification of the frontiers under their proper name (fines) 

1 R V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India (London, 
1916), iv. Ha. Compare W Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Oxford University Press, 1926), pp. 83 sqq. As to the sanctity of boundaries 
and the religious or magical protection of them see further £. Westermarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (London, 1906-1908), ii. 61, 65, 
68 sf, ; J, A. MacCulloch, in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 
vii. 789 sq$. t r.P. " Landmarks and Boundaries 

1 Ovid, Fasti > ii. 679-682. 

• Uvy, i, 3a. 6. 

* Corpus Insertphonum Latinarum , vol. xi. Pars II. Fasciculus I. p, 496, 
Nos. 7731, 773a. The full dedication (“Ftni&us et Genio loci et I.O.MP) is only 
preserved in the second of these inscriptions. Compare G. Wissowa, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon dergriech , and rim . Mythologies v. 383, s.v. “ Terminus 
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was as naked and unabashed as the deification of the 
boundaries of farms under their proper name (jttrmimus). 

But it seems plain that worship performed at the frontiers 
of an empire or kingdom must differ in character and purpose 
from worship performed at the boundaries of fields. For 
while the aim of worship performed at the boundaries of 
fiel ds is to prevent the encroachment of neighbours and to 
m aintain good relations with them, the aim of worship per- 
formed at frontiers must naturally be to prevent the invasion 
of enemies. Of worship performed st a frontier to exclude 
enemies we have, apart from the brief indications I have just 
cited, no information in Roman religion ; but we may get 
an inkling of the nature of such worship from the practice 
of an African tribe, the Wachagga of Mount Kilimanjaro in 
Tanganyika Territory. The people live on the slopes of the 
great mountain, the loftiest in Africa ; and their territory is 
protected on the side of the plains (for higher up on the steep 
mountain-side they have no enemies but wild beasts between 
them and the eternal snow) by deep trenches crossed at 
intervals by bridges to facilitate intercourse with neighbours 
in time of peace. At each of these bridges the spirit of an 
ancestor, who kept watch there in life, is thought still to 
stand on guard invisible j and whenever war threatened, it 
used to be customary to offer bloody sacrifices at all these 
bridges and at all the passes leading into the country, whether 
from the steppes below or from the virgin forests above 
Since peace came to these mountaineers, first under the 
German and now under the English flag, the need of such 
sacrifices in time of war is gone ; but still, at the end of 
the rainy season, when intercourse with neighbours in t c 
plains below is resumed, sacrifices are offered at all bridges 
and passes to ward off the insidious advance of an unseen 
foe, the spirit of pestilence. The sacrifices of catte are 
offered to God in heaven, but the spirit of the dead warrior, 
who in life had kept watch at the head of the bndffe, it 
invoked to intercede with the deity that he would be pleased 
to send disease and sickness far away. 1 

1 B. Gutmwm, - Di. <**"“***“, £*«£ 

toVfonncr P—«e ih, writtr ■*»«*>» 
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With thdte sacrifices at boundaries wo may compare a 
•aerifice which tufu chiefs of the same tribe (the Wadkagga) 
are recorded to have made at the settling of the boundary 
between their lands. A young girl and a lamb were buried 
alive at the spot, and over their bodies the treaty concerning 
the boundary was ratified and curses pronounced on whoso* 
ever should violate it. 1 

II. 641. 0 Terminus, whither thou art a stone or a stump 
buried in the field, thou too hast been deified from days of 
yore. — The landmarks (termini) were usually of stone, 
sometimes polished and bearing inscriptions ; less commonly 
they were of oak or other wood, and at these wooden land* 
marks, as well as at those made of stone, sacrifices might be 
offered . 1 Hence Ovid is justified in addressing Terminus 
as either a stone or a stump. Between Rome and its port the 
landmarks were formerly of olive-wood, and it was provided 
that those of them at which annual sacrifices were offered 
should be renewed every year. Afterwards, by order of 
Trajan, the decayed stumps were replaced by landmarks of 
stone . 1 Similarly in Campania the old wooden landmarks, at 
which sacrifices were offered, were afterwards replaced by 
landmarks of stone, each inscribed with its number, Ter- 
minus primus, Terminus secundus, Terminus tertius, and 
so on. This was done by order of the Emperor Hadrian . 4 

II. 64$. An altar is built. Hither the husbandman's rustic 
wife brings with her own hands the fire which she has taken 
from the warm hearth. — From a passage in one of the 
ancient treatises on land-surveying we learn that at points 
where four boundaries met there stood a temple, and ai 

only the sacrifice* in time of war, in the latter passage only the sacrifices ir 
time of peace. As to the trenches which defend, or used to defend, the country 
see also Charles New, life, H andertngi, and Labours tn h astern A/rtct 
(London, 1873), pp 403 sq. The beautiful country of the Wachagga is graphic 
ally described by the Hon. Charles Dundas ( Kilimanjaro and Us People 
London, 1934, pp. 11 sqq.). Compare J. G. Fraser, The Worship of Nature 
1. SIS sq. 

1 B. Gutmsnn, Das Reckt dor Dsckagga (MQnchen, 1936), p. 434. 

* Hyginus, “ De genenbus controversiarum ”, in Gromattci Pistons, « 
recensions C. Lachmanni, pp. 126 sq., 221 sq , 227. 

* “ Liber Coloniarum i/\ in Gromatui Vo teres, ex recensaone C, Lachmanni 
pp. 333 sq. 

4 “ Liber Coloniarum L”, in Gromatui VeUrts ex recensione C. Lachmanni 
pp. 331 sq. 
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distances of fifteen feet from it in the four directions there 
wens four altars, one for each of the four properties which 
mot there* The temple itself had four doorways, one towards 
each of the four properties, so that each of the four owners, 
after sacrificing at his own altar* could enter the temple 
without trespassing on his neighbours* land. Where three 
boundaries met, the temple had three doorways , where two 
boundaries met, the temple had two doorways , 1 and no 
doubt in these cases the number of the altars was three and 
two respectively. The writer who describes this arrange* 
merit of temple and altars at the meeting of boundaries, omits 
to mention the god to whom the temple and altars were 
dedicated ; but in such a place the god could be no other 
than Terminus, the god of boundaries. Ovid mentions one 
altar only, and where only two properties met, as in the case 
contemplated by our author, one altar may sometimes have 
sufficed ; or Ovid may have deemed it superfluous to enter 
into details which were more suitable to a land-surveyor than 
to a poet. 

II. 654. The company dressed in white look on sad hold 
their peace. — White robes were regularly worn by persons 
who performed or attended a sacrifice . 1 The white colour 
was regarded as a sign of the purity of the worshippers.* 
A solemn silence was regularly observed during the offices 
of religion, that no ill-omened w ord should mar their efficacy. 
On such occasions silence was proclaimed by a herald in the 
phrase here used by Ovid , 44 Pray, favour with vour tongues M 
( Favete Unguis ), or with the words 44 Pray, favour ** alone . 1 

1 Dolabella, in Gromattci Vr teres. ex rec C La*hmanni (Berlin, 1848)* pp. 
30a sq. “ Ftnes templates su quarrt debent ; ut st tn quadnfinu> eif pentut et 
quattuor possesstonibus finem /one/, quaiuvr arat qaams, et aides quaiuar 
tngretsus Mabel idea ut ad sacrt/ictum qutsqun per agrum mum intrant. (Wljw 
desertum fuent ttmplum , am\ su qu arris I angr a lemph quarru ptdtbut 
AT,#/ invents velut/undamcnta aitqua . Quod si inter Ires, trea Ingres ut babe/ 
inter duos dus tngressa babe/ (cm plum u W imowi understand* (hut !*»***#« to 
refer to the worship of the Lam at crow-road* {compile). But this **em* tot* 
a mistake ; neither Lares nor cross-roads are mentioned in the pontage. See 
above, p.471. „ , ti 

* Ovid, Fasti , iv. 90b, Mrtamorpk. x. 43 * . TibuUu*, it. 1 16. 

• Tibullus, 11. 1 13-14* “ Casta placrnt super it . pura cum vests vemte | #/ 

manibus puns sums/* faults aquam .... . . 

4 Festus, s.o. ** Faventia ”, p. 78 ed Lindsay, baerntw bemam omnatumem 
sigmficai. ' Nam praecones clamant a pepulum saenfiens /men ******** 
Fatten enim est bona /an, at veteres pottaepro silere ust sunt /man. Compart 
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The same rule of silence was observed for the same reason 
in Greek ritual. 1 “ ' 

II. 659. Thou dost sot bounds to peoples and kingdoms.— 
We are apparently intended to understand the following 
outburst of psalmody as a hymn to Terminus chanted by a 
tuneful choir of country bumpkins. But it needs no Bentley 
to perceive that the psalmist is Ovid himself. The poet 
could not attune his sweet notes to the gruff voices of the 
groundlings. 

II. 663. If thou of old hadst marked the bounds of the 
Thyrean land, three hundred men had not been done to death.— 
It is said that the Argives and Spartans decided to settle 
their rival claims to the district of Thyrea by a combat 
between three hundred champions on each side. In the fight 
Othryades was the only survivor of the Spartans, and being 
ashamed to return home alone, he slew himself on the spot.* 
The combat was celebrated in antiquity and became a favour* 
ite theme of rhetorical declamation.* A later embellishment 
of the stefry, for which Herodotus was not responsible, 
related how Othryades, left alone on the field, collected the 
shields of the dead, piled them in a heap, and with his own 
blood inscribed a dedication to Zeus on the trophy.* Chag- 
rined by their defeat, the Argives made a vow that no 
Argive man should let his hair grow long, and that no 
Argive woman should wear golden trinkets, till they had 
recovered Thyrea ; while the Spartans, who had worn their 
hair short before, passed a law that in future they should 
wear it long in memory of their victory.* Ovid alludes to 
the name of Othryades written in blood on the trophy 
(line 665). 

II. 667. What happened when the new Capitol was being 


Cicero, De ditnnatione, i. 45. 102 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist . xxviii. u ; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aon, v. 71 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 1.2; Tibullus, ii. x. 1, ii, 2. 2. 

* Homer, //. ix. 171 sq. ; Aristophanes, The s mop k . 39 sq. ; Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 263; P. Stengel, Die grieckischen Kultus alter tamer \ 
p. in. 

* Herodotus, i. 82 ; Pausanias, ii 38. 5. 

* Chrysermus, in Fragment* Historicarum Graecorum, ed. C. M tiller, iv« 
361 ; Theseus, in Stobaeus, Florilegium, vii 67 ; Suidas, s.v. ’OGpud&at ; 
and for more evidence see Kohlmann, “ Othryades ”, Fheinisckes Museum, 
N.F. xxix. (1874) PP- 463-480, xxxi. (1876) pp. 300-302. 

4 Plutarch, Parallel*, 3 ; Lucian, Charon, 24. 


* Herodotus, L 82. 
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taDtt m&, tfc* wfeefe wnpttjr of pxb withdraw Maw 
Jupiter .—It is said that when Tarquin the Proud was building 
on the Capitol the new temple of Jupiter, which his father 
Tarquin the Elder had vowed, the gods whose shrines 
occupied the spot were invited to go elsewhere and leave the 
ground free for the new temple. All the rest went willingly, 
but Terminus and the Goddess of Youth (luwntw) stub* 
bomly refused to budge, in spite of all the entreaties addressed 
to them. Finally, their refusal was hailed as a happy omen 
that time would never shift the bounds of Rome or ravage 
her eternal youth. 44 And down to our own day ", adds 
the historian Dionysius, 44 both predictions have come true 
in the four and twentieth generation. 14 So, when the temple 
was building, it was decided to leave the two deities on the 
ground which they had so stoutly defended. The altar of 
Youth was allowed to stand in the foretemple of that portion 
of the new temple which was dedicated to Minerva; and the 
stone or altar of Terminus was suffered to stand in the shrine 
of Jupiter himself, fast by the image of the gfeat deity. 
And just above the sacred stone an opening was left in the 
roof, because ritual required that Terminus or the stone 
(for the two were identical) should stand and receive sacri- 
fices under the open sky. 1 So far as Terminus is concerned, 
the tradition may be accepted as evidence that an old bound- 
ary stone stood on the site afterwards occupied by the great 
temple of Capitoline Jupiter, and that to avoid the sacrilege 
of shifting it the stone was included within the temple. 
What boundaries it marked we cannot tell Warde Fowler 
conjectured that it may have marked the boundary between 
the Palatine city and the Quirinal city, between the city of 
Romulus and the city of Tatius. He thinks that in the early 
days of Rome the Capitoline hill was neutral ground, since 
it certainly lay outside the ancient circuit (potHtriutu ) of 
the Palatine city ; and the Asylum, the place of refuge for 
broken men, was situated in the hollow between the two 
peaks of the hill. 1 But, as Wissowa observes, it seems un- 


* Dionysius Halicarnafensis, inHguii. Rom. 11169 ; hwy/u 5 $. f J** * 

Servxus, on Virgil, A*n. is. 448; LacUntuu, town. InsHt. I So; Fortut, 

**•" W/wirf* ./ »f li* XffMilu, p. J*7 • 

A* to the Atylum and the pomtnum Me note* on Ptttt, «. 4*9. #‘9- 
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likely that tHe boundary between the cadet should have run « 
precisely on die crest of the hill. 1 

II. 679. There is a road that leads folk to the Lamettas 
fields, the kingdom mot sought by the Daxdaniaa chief.— The 
Laurentine Way {Via Laurentina) is mentioned by ancient 
writers/ but the only one who throws light on its direction 
is the Younger Pliny. He had a villa, which he calls his 
Laurentinum or Laurens , on the coast of Latium, not far 
from Ostia, at a distance of seventeen miles from Rome, 
and he tells us that he might go to it either by the Osdan 
or by the Laurentine Way; but that if he went by the 
Ostian road he had to diverge from it at the eleventh mile- 
stone, and that if he went by the Laurentine Way he had to 
diverge from it at the fourteenth milestone. 3 From this we 
learn that the Laurentine Way ran in the direction of the 
sea for at least fourteen miles, and that for about eleven 
miles it coincided with, or was parallel to, the road to Ostia. 
Thus it probably left Rome by the Triple Gate {Porta 
Trigemini), between the Tiber and the foot of the Aventine, 4 
and it may have parted from it at the modern Osterio del 
Ponticello on the way to the well-known Abbey of the Three 
Fountains {Abbadia delle Tre Fontane)} Like other roads 
leading from Rome it seems to have been lined with tombs ; 
for a slave woman of Augustus, who had given birth to 
five children at once on the Emperor’s Laurentine estate, 
was accorded, by her imperial master’s order, a monument 
on the Laurentine Way with an inscription recording her 
wonderful feat of motherhood, which the poor woman did 
not long survive ; for all the five children died within a few 
days, and she herself either preceded or followed them to the 
grave. 3 We may infer that Augustus possessed a villa in 
the Laurentine territory, probably on the coast, for inscriptions 
referring to a “ village of the Augustan Laurentes ” {Lauren- 

1 G. Wissowa, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der gritek, und rdm. Mytkelogie, 
v. 381, s.p. *' Terminus 

• Valerius Maximus, viii. 5.6; Auius Geilius, x. 2. 2. As to tbe course of 
the Laurentine Way see Thomas Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical 
Times (London, 1927), pp. 209 sqq. 

• Pliny, Epist, ii. 17. 2. 

4 H. Jordan, Tapograpku der Stadl Rom im A Iter t hum , i. 233. 

4 K. Baedeker, Central Italy and Romo w , p. 44*. 

4 Auius Geilius, x. a. 2. 
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ritim Vims Attfustmurum) or an 11 Augusts vill age of the 
Laurentes ( LaurenHum vims Aufustanw) have been 
found » und the village in question no doubt grew up in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Imperial villa. The 
site and the ruins of the village have been discovered near 
the coast not far from the Grotte di Piastre, at the inter- 
section of the two properties of Cartel Fusano and Cartel 
Porziano.* The villa itself may have been situated a little 
farther south at or near the farmhouse called Tor Paterno ; 
for at that place, among the modem buildings, there are 
still standing some high pieces of well-built ancient walls, 
and many fine marble sculptures have been discovered. 
Moreover, there are remains of a paved road that led to 
it from the Laurentine Way, branching off from that road 
at the modern Castel Romano.* The villa seems to have 
been known as Laurentum, 4 just as Cicero called his Tusculan 
villa his Tusculanum,* and as Pliny called his Laurentine 
villa his Laurentinum or his Laurens. 4 Similarly when 
Cicero speaks of the grave Scipio and his friend unbending 
their minds by picking up shells and pebbles on the beach 
at Caieta and Laurentum, 7 he is speaking, not of a city of 
Laurentum, but of one of those sumptuous villas which, in 
the heyday of Roman prosperity, studded the beautiful 
Laurentine coast from end to end, 4 and of which the ruins, 
washed by the waves or unearthed by the spade on the now 
desolate shore, still tell of a luxury and splendour that have 
long passed away.* 

The name and the ruins of the villa at Tor Paterno have 
apparently helped both in ancient and modern times to 
create the opinion that at this point of the coast was situated 
an ancient city called Laurentum, which was no other than 
the city of King Latinus that figures so prominently In 
the Aeneid. On this view the Laurentine Way ran from 
Rome to Laurentum and took its name from that city. 


* H. Dessau, Inscriptions Latinos Sclcctao, Nos. 1430, 1534. 6*44, 6l|t. 
6150, 6180. Of these inscriptions No. 1 534 was found on the sue of the village. 

» J. Carcopino, VirgiU ct Its Ongtnat fOttis (Paris, 191V). pp t»3 1 1 
» J, Carcopino, op cit. pp. 2« *9 , *73 . Th. Ashby, Tka Homan Campagna. 
pp. si i so. * J- Carcopino, op nt p rife. 

4 Cicero, Da Orators, II. J 13, jg‘ «• *■ . 

7 Cicero, D* Or alert, n. 6. 23. Winy, Episi to >7 **** 

* J. Carcopino. VtrgtU $t Us Ongvtet d*Ostu, pp. a JO iff a 
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But the arguments adduced by the distinguished French 
scholar, M. Jirdme Carcopino, seem to demonstrate that 
there never was $ city called Laurentum, and that the city 
of King Latinus was Lavinium, which occupied the site of 
the modern village of Prattica di Mare, distant about two 
and a half miles from the sea and about five miles to the 
south-east of Tor Paterno . 1 * That this was indeed the site 
of Lavinium is placed beyond doubt by inscriptions found 
on the spot . 1 This, then, was the old capital of the Laurentes, 
the ancient Latin people over whom King Latinus is said to 
have ruled and who gave their name to the country ; and 
it was to Lavinium, and not to a mythical city of Laurentum, 
that the Laurentine Way led, taking its name from the 
people of the country through which it ran, and not from the 
city at which it ended. 

Such in brief is the conclusion at which M. Carcopino 
has arrived after a careful examination of all the evidence. 
Here I can only note a few of the salient facts which seem 
to support it. In the first place it is very significant that 
neither Livy nor Virgil mentions a city called Laurentum, 
though they often speak of the country and people of 
the Laurentes. 3 A similar remark applies to Ovid. He 

1 J. Carcopino, Virgtle et les Origins; d' Os tie, pp. 171 sqq. M. Carcopino's 
conclusions are accepted by Mr. Thomas Ashby ( The Homan Campagna , 
pp. 209 sq ). Their general result had been anticipated by If. Dessau in 
1887, us M. Carcopino is careful to point out (op. at. p. vi), citing the words 
of Dessau in C./.L . xiv. p. 1 8<> ; and Dessau’s view was long afterwards 
accepted by G. Wissowa. Sec (i. Wissowa, “ Die romischen Staatspriester- 
tumer altlateinischer Gemeindekulte ”, Hermes , 1. (1915) p. 25, ** Die gesckicht* 
he he C her he f e rung wetss ntchts von einer altlatcinischcn Stadt Laurentum , 
sondem nur von etnem Volke der Laurentes und saner Stadt Lavinium 
It is true that Servius (on Virgil, Aen. xi. 316) mentions Laurentum in what 
professes to be a quotation from the Origines of Cato ; but as Wissowa (l.c.) 
observes, though the substance of the quotation is doubtless Cato*s, the clause 
in which the name Laurentum occurs seems to be Servius’s own ; for in two 
other passages, in which he refers to Cato as his authority (on Aen. iv. 620, 
vi. 760), the commentator does not scruple to use the undoubtedly late form 
Laurolavinium for Lavinium. As to Laurolavinium see below, p. 495. 

1 J. Carcopino, op eit. p. 177, referring to CJ.L. xiv. pp. 188-191, passim. 
As to the site see J. Carcopino. op. at. pp. 325 sqq . ; T. Ashby, The Roman 
Campagna , p. 21 2. The site of the ancient city is very strong, being almost 
entirely isolated by ravines. It comprised two low hills, of which the smaller 
and more northerly is now occupied by the village of Prattica and the Borghese 
castle. The elevation above the plain is sufficient to render the place healthy 

* In Virgil, Aen. viil. 1 sq., “ Ut belli tignum Laurenti Tumus ab arte | 
extulit ”, the word Lamrenti is an adjective agreeing with arce % “ the Laurentine 
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Jf Lauren tine wood*, and so forth, but new of a 
city called Laurentum. 4 It is true that both Pliny and Mela 
mention Laurentum in their list of Latin towns ; » but on 
the other hand Mela omits to mention Lavinium, so that his 
Laurentum is probably a mistake for Lavinium. Pliny 
gives two lists of Latin towns ; in one of them the towns are 
arranged in geographical, in the other they are ai ranged in 
alphabetical, order. He mentions Laurentum v hut not 
Lavinium) in the former list, and he mentions Lavinium 
(but not Laurentum) in the latter list.* The conclusion seems 
necessary that his Laurentum and Lavinium are one and 
the same ; and since Lavinium undoubtedly existed, whereas 
the existence of Laurentum is at best exceedingly dubious, 
we may infer with a good deal of probability that his 
Laurentum is a mistake for Lavinium. Such a mistake 
is easily explicable by the circumstance that under the 
Empire the people of Lavinium, in order apparently to 
emphasize their tribal as well as their urban character, 
often designated themselves as Laurcntes-Lavinatcs,* which 


might easily create an impression among other people that 
Laurentum and Lavinium were synonymous, and conse- 
quently that you might employ either the one or the other to 
designate the old capital of the Laurentes Indeed, the two 
names, the tribal and the urban, were fused into one in the 
compound name Laurolavmium, which applied, of course, to 
the historical Lavinium and not to the mythical Laurentum * 


citadel”, not a noun m the genitive governed bv one, “ the citadel o< Lauren 
turn Sec J. Carcopmo, Virgile et its Ongtnes d'Ostu, pp 275 sqq 

1 Ovid, Fasti, it. 231, 679> 93, 599. **• Metamorpk. x»v, 336, 342, 

xv. 728. 

* Pliny, Nat, Hist. iii. 56 ; Mela, ii. 71. 

• Pliny, Nat . Hut, iii. 56 58, 63*64. In this last passage (in. 64) we must 
read Lavini with the MSS. Detleften corrupted it into Loam*. 

4 J. Carcopino, Virgile tt Its Ongtnes d'Ostu, pp. 273 sq. 

4 G. Wissowa, “ Die romischen StaaUpriestertOmcr aitlateimseher Gnoeinde* 
kulte ”, Hermes, 1 . (1905) pp. at *ff-, a?; J- Carcopmo, Vsrgtk ft ks 
Origin** d'Ostte , pp. 273 sq. As to the name Laurtilavmmm see Scrvtut, on 
Virgil, Aen. i. 3, “ Laurolavtmum constat VI! I mihbus a man rtmetum ” ; 
id,, on Aen. iii. 174, “ Dii qut erant apud Laurolavtnxvm non kabebant velatum 
caput ** ; id., on Aen. vi. 760, “ Cum Ascantus flagrant rnvidta, etmam 
novercam, et ei concessit Lmurolwmtum, sib vero Album conshtuu ** j td , on 
Virgil, Aen. viL 59, ** Latina* post mortem fratns Lawnt, cum Latnmum 
omplificaret, ab tnvenia lauro Laurolavtntum id appellamt " Compare $d , 
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It is true that Strabo mentions Lavinium ana JLaurentum'as 
if they were distinct cities, Laurentum tying apparently 
between Lavinium and Ardea ; but the text of the passage 
is probably corrupt ; a plausible emendation of it has been 
proposed by M* Carcopino. 1 

The Laurentine Way and the Ardeatine Way, that is, 
the roads from Rome to Lavinium and Ardea respectively, 
are mentioned together in an epitaph found at Rome, which 
records the virtues of the wife of a certain man Diadumenus, 
who was the overseer or contractor ( tnanceps ) for both 
roads. * According to M. Carcopino, the Laurentine Way 
mentioned in this inscription is not the road of the same 
name which started from the Triple Gate ( Porta Trigemini 
and ran for some distance parallel to the Ostian Way ; it 
was a different road which parted from the Appian Way at 
the point where the Church of Domine Quo Vadis now stands; 
from there it ran by the modern Cecchignola, Pizzo Prete, 
and Castel Romano to Lavinium (the modern Prattica di 
Mare).* If that was so, it must remain doubtful on which 
of the two Laurentine Ways we are to look for the place at 
which the ancient festival of Terminus, described by our 
author in the following lines, was celebrated. But since the 
Laurentine Way which ran parallel to the Ostian Way is 
authenticated by the evidence of Pliny, while the other 
cannot certainly be identified with the Laurentine Way 
mentioned by other writers and in the inscription of Diadu- 
menus, we may provisionally suppose that the place to which 
our author refers was on the former of the two roads, that is, 
on the road which, starting from the Triple Gate {Porta 
Tngermna ), ran for some distance parallel to the Ostian Way. 

From Ovid's statement we may infer that the place at 

on Virgil, Atn . hi. 390, 393, vii. 31, 678, viii. 664. For example* of the double 
name Laureates* Lavinates m inscrMons see H. Dessau, Inscription es Latino* 
S*Ucta* f Nos. 14291 1430, 1886, 2741^005, 5008, 6183. 6187. In one inscription 
(Dessau, No. 5007) we find the double name in the singular, Laurens-Lavinas. 

1 Strabo, v. 3. 5, p 232, a^d 64 tovtw tw to\ 4 v» (that is, between 
Ostia and Antium) irri rd Aa ovUtoo *ot*b* twp As tUwp iep 6 v 'Appo&trift 4 

iwytoXotirr at i* aiVoO did rporuXup 'AfAtarai eira Aavptvrb*. inrepKtirat 64 rev- 
rw 4 *Ap64 a. In this passage, for drs Aovfnvrtp we should probably read 
As vpowrlutp with M. Carcopino ( VtrgtUst Us Origin* s d'Ostu, pp. 239 rf.). 

* H. Dessau, Inscription*: Latin** Sefatae, No. 1473. 

• J, Carcopino, Virgil* *t Us Ortgines d' Os tie, pp. 240 sqq. with his map. 
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nrhidi the festival of Terminus took place was regarded as 
the ancient boundary between the territory of Rome am} the 
territory of the old Latin people, the Laurentes. Hence we 
learn that in the early days of its history the Roman domain 
extended southward for only six miles from the city. This 
inference is confirmed by a statement of Strabo. Speaking 
the exiguous territory which Rome at its commencement 
commanded, he mentions a number of villages* one* inde- 
pendent cities, which were little more than thirty furlongs 
from the capital ; and in illustration of his statement he 
adds that the ancient Roman boundary was pointed out at a 
place called Festi, between the fifth and the sixth milestones 
from Rome, and that in his time the priests held a festival 
called the Ambarvia both there and at other places which 
were accounted boundaries . 1 The Ambarvia here mentioned 
by Strabo is the Ambarvalia, the festival of which the main 
part consisted in carrying sacrificial victims round the 
fields ; * and the place called Festi is probably to be identified 
with the Grove of the Arval Brethren, which has been dis- 
covered at a place closely corresponding to the description 
of Strabo ; for it is situated on the right bank of the Tiber 
a little beyond the fifth milestone from Rome The exact 
spot is a vineyard on a hill (the Vigna Jacobini, formerly 
the Vigna Ceccarelli), immediately to the right (north) of 
the railway station Magliana, on the line from Rome to 
Porto (Ostia). 3 The priests referred to by Strabo are no 
doubt the Arval Brethren themselves, and the rites which they 
celebrated at the ancient boundaries of Rome were the 
Ambarvalia or its equivalent 4 Originally, we may suppose, 


1 Strabo, v. 3. 2, p. 230. 

• Festus, s.v, 44 Amptermini ", p. 16 ed. Lindsay; Serviui, on Virgil, ///. 

in. 77, v. 75 ; Macrobius, Saturn, ui. 5. 7. _ 

• G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvahum , pp. !« iy.| W. Smith , 
of Greek and Roman Antifuitu , *, i. « 9 » i K. 

Rome ", p. 489. The identification of FajV With the grove oftite Arval Brethren 
» accepted by H. Niaaen (ItaHuke G^rrWr, «.««*) •«* H- Jordan 
(Topographic der Stadt Rom im Altertkmp.\. 189, «• *3® l*** )• ( 

• The identity of the ritual of the Arval Brethren wlt j* th l A {" b * t 7 j~* V* 

denied by Huachke and doubted by Mgjwuaadt. See Ph. E. HtreA ke . gar 
altt rtmiseke Jakr und seine Togo (Breslau, 1869), P- <> 3 ; J. **“g^*! 
RSmische Staatsverwaltung , ui.* «»• ‘ be ZZ? SImES 

I agree with Mommsen, Hemen JordJpTarde Fowler. M 

See G. Heneen, Ada Fratrum Arvaltum, pp. 46 48 . H ; Jordan, ryag gAw 
der Stadt Rom ,m Altertkum, i. *89 tg., u. t 3 b note ; U , m L. Preller, 

VOL. II 2 K 
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at this festival the sacrificial victims were carried round the 
whole boundaries* of the Roman territory; but when, with die 
extension of the Roman dominion, this became impossible, the 
celebration of the public rites must have either fallen into 
disuse or been confined to one or more select places, of which 
the Grove of the Arval Brethren was one. But individuals 
would still be free to observe the ancient festival privately 
on their own lands. 

When Ovid speaks of the Laurentine fields as “ the king- 
dom once sought by the Dardanian chief", he refers to the 
coming of Aeneas, who, as a Trojan, could claim descent 
from Dardanus, the founder of the Trojan line. Tradition 
ran that Aeneas landed from his ships on the Laurentine 
shore and encamped on the Laurentine territory, the realm 
then ruled by Latinus, king of the Laurentes. 1 The kingdom 
afterwards devolved on Aeneas through marriage with 
Lavinia, the king's daughter.* The legend is one of many 
which relate how a foreigner gained a kingdom through 
marriage with the king’s daughter. Such traditions appear 
to point to a custom in accordance with which the kingdom 
descended in the female line through women, so that the 
crown could only be held by a man who had married either 
the late king’s daughter or his widow . 8 Now the history of 
the Roman kingship suggests that at Rome, and hence 

Rdmischs Mvthologu •, i. 420 note a ; W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic , pp. 1 24 sq. ; H. Usenet, Das IVeihnachtsfest \ 
p. 306 ; G. Wiasowa, Religion und Kultus der Rdmer *, p. 562. Mommsen’* 
view appears to be stated in the Second Edition of his Romische Chronologie, 
p. 70, which 1 have not seen. I possess and have used only the First Edition 
(Berlin, 1S58) of that work. In Festus, s.v. “ Ambarvales ", p. 5 cd. Lindsay, 
we must read : 44 Ambarvales hostiae appellabantur , quae pro arvis a duodecim 
fratnbus tacrifuabantur ”, where 44 a duodecim " is an old correction of 
Augustinus (approved by Mommsen, Henzen, and Jordan) for the MS. ** a 
dmobut The 41 twelve brethren 0 here mentioned by Festus as the persons 
who sacrificed the victims at the Amharvalia are without doubt the Arval 
Brethren, whose number was always twelve. See Sabiaus Masurius, quoted 
hy Aulus Gelliua, vii. 7. 8. The correction of Festus is as certain as anything 
of the kind ran be ; hence the identification of the rites of the Arval Brethren 
with the Amharvalia has his express authority. 

1 Livy, i, t. 4*5 ; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanos, 12. 4; Solinus, 
ii. 14 ; Dionysius HaHcarnasentii, Antiguit, Rom. i. 45. 1, i. S 3 * 3 * As to the 
kingdom of King Latinus see J. Carcopino, Virgile et lee Origins* d’Ostie, 
pp. 366 w 

* Livy, i. x, 9-xi ; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanos, 13. 4. 

* The Golden Bough, Part 1 . The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings , 
▼ol. B. pp. 277 W* 
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probably in Latium generally, the crown was thus hereditary 
in the female line, so that it never descended to the king's son 
but always or usually to the man who had married the king’s 
daughter. At least it is very remarkable, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere,' that though the first king of Rome, Romulus, 
is said to have been descended from the royal house of Alba, 
in which the kingship is represented as hereditary in the male 
line, not one of the Roman kings was immediately succeeded 
by his son on the throne. . Yet several left sons or grandsons 
behind them. On the other hand, one of the kings (Anctts 
Martius) was descended from a former king (Numa) through 
his mother (Pompilia), not through his father, and three of 
the kings, namely Tatius, the Elder Tarquin, and Servius 
Tullius, were succeeded by their sons-in-law, who were all 
either foreigners or of foreign descent This affords some 
indication that at Rome the kingship was transmitted in the 
female line and was actually exercised by foreigners who had 
married the royal princesses. And if that was so at Rome, 
it was probably so among the Laurcntcs, a Latin people. 
.Nothing, therefore, could have been more appropriate or more 
in accordance with ancient usage than that the foreigner 
Aeneas should be represented as obtaining the Laurentine 
kingdom by marriage with the king's daughter. 

II. 685. Now have I to tell of the Flight of the King.— 
The ceremony called the Flight of the King (Regtfugtutn > is 
marked on the twenty-fourtli of February in the Caeretan and 
Maffeian calendars and in the calendars of Pbilocalus and 
Polemius Silvius . 2 All that we know with comparative certainty 
about the ritual is contained in a statement of Plutarch, who 
says that, after offering an ancient sacrifice in the C omnium, 
the King of the Sacred Rites (the Sacrificial King) fled 
hastily from the Forum. 8 The ancients appear to have 
generally interpreted the ceremony as an annual com- 
memoration of the flight of Tarquin the Proud, the last king 
of Rome, from the city . 4 This current explanation of the 


1 The Golden Bough, Part 1. The Mope Art end the Evolution o/ King*, 
voi. ii. pp. #70 sq., where the evj*T .noe U cited. - 6 . 

• CJJ~ L* pp. aia, 2*3, *5», *59, 3*° _ T 

4 Featus, “ Regifugium”, p. 347 

duxhant, quo die rex Terquinue fugeni eRoma 

RomamJln iA, " Nee Regi/ugtum fiuhu ex urbt tyrannu | laeium Remade/** 
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rite it accepted by Ovid, apparently without misgiving, ail 
the moire readily perhaps because it affords him an excuse for 
tua historical or poetical digression with which to relieve the 
tedium of the almanac. However, the explanation would 
seem to have met with some criticism even in antiquity; for in 
the Fraenestine calendar, under the twenty-fourth of March, 
there is a note in which the author, probably the learned 
grammarian Verrius Flaccus, denies that Tarquin had fled 
from the city. 1 

In modem times scholars are generally agreed in rejecting 
the old historical explanation of the Flight of the King, but 
they are by no means agreed as to what to substitute for it. 
On the analogy of certain Greek rites, in which the sacrifice! 
fled after the sacrifice, it has been suggested that the animal 
sacrificed by the king in the Comitium was a holy animal, 
and that his flight was a sort of apology for the sacrilegious 
sacrifice which he had offered. This theory was first pro- 
posed tentatively by Lobeck . 1 Another suggestion is that 
the sacrifice was a sin-offering, and that the victim, regarded 
as a scapegoat to which the sin had been transferred, became, 
an object of fear and abhorrence from which the sacrificer 
sought to save himself by flight On this theory the sacrifice 
was one of the purificatory rites from which the month of 
February took its name.* 

I formerly conjectured that the rite may have been a 
survival of a race which in ancient times the real king of 
Rome had annually to run for the purpose of proving his 
physical fitness to discharge the duties of his office . 4 But 

relicere diem ” ; Folemius Silvius, under February 24, C.I.L. i.* pp. 259, 310, 
*' Regtfugium, cum Tarquinius Superbus fertur ab urbe eecpulsus 

1 CJ.L. i. 1 pp. 234, 289. Ai to this note see note on Fasti, vi. 727, 
Vtd. IV. pp. !23 sq . 

* Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 677. The Greek analogies are mainly 
the ritual of die Bouphonia at Athens (see note on Fasti, i. 383, above, pp. 
163 rg.) and the sacrifice of a calf to Dionysus in Tenedos (Aelian, Nat. Anim. 
xii. 34). As to these ritual flights compare W. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites *, edited by S. A. Cook (London, 1927)1 PP- $04 sqq„ 601 sq. 

1 J. M&rquardt, Rdmiscke Staatsverwaltung, iii.* 324 sq. ; W. Warde 
Fowler, Remem Festivals of the Period of the Republic, pp. 327-330 ; H. J. Rose, 
The Roman Question r of Plutarch , p. 1 07. Compare S Eitrem, “ Some Roman 
Festivals, Expiatory' and Purificatory ”, Festsknft tilAlf Torp (Kristiania. 1913). 
pp. 80-87, As to the purificatory rites of February see Fasti , ii. 19 with the note. 

4 The Golden Bough, Part I. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
vol. ii. pp. 308 sq. 
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since the Flight of the King on February 24 tlriyi followed 
immediately after the intercalary month, which waa regularly 
inserted after February 23, I have been led, in the course 
of this work, to suggest a somewhat different explanation 
of the rite in question, namely, that the king who fled from 
the Comitium may originally have been a temporary king 
who was invested with a nominal authority during the inter- 
calary period, whether of a month or of eleven or twelve days, 
while the power of the real king was in abeyance ; and that 
at the end of his brief and more or less farcical reign he was 
obliged to take to his heels lest a worse thing should befall 
him* 1 The theory fits in with the view, which seems to be 
widespread, that an intercalary period is an abnormal time 
during which ordinary rules do not hold and consequently 
the ordinary government is suspended and replaced by the 
temporary sway of a mock king, who at the end of his nominal 
reign has sometimes to pay with his life for his brief tenure 
of a crown, On this view the king who fled from the 
Comitium on February 24 may be compared with the mock 
King of the Saturnalia who held sway during the festival 
of Saturn in December ; 1 and the analogy between the two 
would be still closer if we suppose that the mock King of 
the Saturnalia originally personated Saturn himself and was 
put to death in the character of the god at the end of a month's 
reign of revelry and licence ; for we are expressly informed 
that such a mode of celebrating the Saturnalia was actually 
observed by the Roman soldiers at Durostorum in Lower 
Moesia in the early years of the fourth century of our era, 
before the establishment of Christianity by Constantine. 1 


1 Sec the note on Fasti, i 43, above, pp 4 * W o » , 

* Tacitus, Annals, xui. 15, Arrian, EpieUtt Dissert t, a 5 S; Lunan, 

Saturnalia , 4 and 9 Seneca compared the stupid Emperor Claudius, after 
his death, to a king of the Saturnalia. Sec Senega, Apocolecyntm*,^ Si 
mekercults a Saiumo pettsset hoc bemfittum , cuius mensem tote anme ttUbramt 
Satumahcius princeps, non tuluset tliud ” » . . „ 

* F. Cumont. " Les Actes de S. Dasius , Analecta fbl*n 4 i***,%vi (»#97) 

pp. 5-16; f. Cumont et L. Pamentwr, " Le rot de* Saturna)** , * r £"J* r 
Atlologu, xxx. (1897) PP- UVI53 ! V. Cumont, 1 U «omb«u d* S Ditto 
de Durortorum ”, AnaJeetc Bolandtana, «vu. (Brurael*^ i,oS) pp. $**" 37 I 
The Golden Bough , Part VI The Seafegoat, pp. 3°8 W- W „ V 

in W H Roscher's Lcxtkon der gnteh und rom Msiholopic, iv 44 *% tm 
” Satumus " (who reject* the tradition) , M V Ndiwin, " 
schichte de* Weihnachttfestcs ”, Arthtv fur KeUguniuneieniehaft. at* <iQt f 
1919) pp. 85 Sff , W Weber, “ Da* Krono*fe*t in Duroatorum , pp 
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If that was so, we must apparently conclude that the rude 
soldiery on the frontiers of the empire retained or revived, in all 
their crude barbarity, the original features of the festival which 
had long been effaced in the civilised society of the capital, 
leaving behind them only a tradition of Saturn's earthly reign 
and of the human victims that had been immolated on his altars. 
But if the representative of Saturn was formerly put to death 
at the Saturnalia, it may well be that the flight of the mock 
king on February 24 was a mitigation of an older custom 
which compelled him to end his life with his reign. If the 
analogy here suggested between the King of the Saturnalia 
and the King of the Sacred Rites (the Sacrificial King) 
should prove to be well founded, we should be confronted 
with the curious coincidence of the reign of a mock king 
at the end both of the old and of the new Roman year, the 
King of the Sacred Rites reigning at the end of the old 
Roman year in February and the King of the Saturnalia 
reigning at the end of the new Roman year in December. 
How this duplication, if such indeed it was, is to be explained, 
it would be premature to speculate. As both ceremonies, 
probably had their root in the necessity of regulating the 
course of the agricultural year for the benefit of farmers, 
we might suppose that the duplication either sprang from 
the union of two peoples with two different calendars, whicb 
were combined in the new system, or that it originated in 
successive attempts to bring the calendar more into accord 
with the conflicting claims of science and religion. As arty 
systematic attempt to harmonize the solar and lunar years 
by intercalation betokens a fairly advanced stage of culture, 
we must apparently conclude that an Intercalary King, who 
mediated, as it were, between Sun and Moon, was a later 
invention than a human Saturn who gave his life to quicken 
the crops. But these are hardly more than idle guesses. 

516-341. The two latter writers regard the soldiers’ festival of Saturn at 
Durostorum as Oriental, not Roman ; Nilsson thinks that it was the Babylonian 
festival of the Saceea (as to which see above, pp. 53 sqq .) ; Weber argues that it 
waa a Syrian festival of the Sun identified with Saturn (Cronus). The Utter 
view is supported by F. Boll, who finds some evidence in the East of an old 
notion that the pUnct Saturn was in fact the sun seen dimly and at a great 
distance by night See F. Boll, 44 Kronos-Hclios ”, Ankiv fUr Rtligicnt' 
wisstnsekaft, xix. (19x6—1919) pp. 342-346. 
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II. 688. Tarquin, * mil «q|nl, jn puiraant in arms. - 
Ovid may have had in mind a passage of Livy, in which the 
historian observes that, though Tarquin the Proud was 
unjust in peace, he was no mean captain in war. In proof 
of it Livy mentions that he was the first to make war on the 
Volscians— a war that was to last more than two hundred 
years— and that he took Suessa Pometia from them by storm.' 
And in his turn Livy may have been thinking of a saying of 
Cicero that though Tarquin " was an unjust and harsh master, 
he was nevertheless for a time attended by good fortune in 
the field ; for he conquered the whole of Latium in war 
and captured Suessa Pometia, a wealthy and affluent city ".* 
Among the strong cities of Latium captured by Tarquin, 
the historian Florus enumerates Ardea, Ocricolum, Gabii, 
and Suessa Pometia.* 

II. 690. had made Gabii his own by foul play.— The fol- 
lowing story of the treachery by which Sextus, the son of 
Tarquin the Proud, contrived to deliver the neighbouring 
town of Gabii into his father's hands, is similarly told by 
Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Zonaras. 4 But 
Dionysius calls Sextus the eldest son of Tarquin, and on 
this point Cicero agrees with him,* whereas Livy, in agree- 
ment with Ovid, calls Sextus the youngest son. On the 
other hand, the scourging to which, according to our 
author, Sextus submitted in order to lend colour to his tale 
is mentioned by Dionysius and Zonaras,* but not by Livy. 
Hence Ovid cannot have drawn exclusively either on Livy 
or on Dionysius. With the scourging of Sextus we may 
compare the stripes which Ulysses is said to have inflicted on 
himself before he made his way in disguise into Troy to spy 
on the enemy.' 

II. 705. there Tarquin received the secret meesage of hie 
son, with his staff he mowed the ta lles t liUse —-'The story 
how Tarquin conveyed his Macchiavelian advice to his son 


* Livy, >• S3- .. , ■ . . 

' Cicero, Dt n fuilita, u. *4-44- . . 1 7 ' 

4 Livy, l 53-54 ; Dionysius Halieanissensis, Anttput, torn, iv. JJ-JS, 

Zonaras, vii. 10 . Compare Floras, i. 7- 6-7- 

: fE£S£22&££‘ —■!•■ *■ ■■ «— * - 

The scourging is mentioned also by Floras U- 7- *)• 

’ Homer, 04. iv. 244-*$>’ 
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l»jr vtrifcing Mr the Meads of Hie tallest 'loven in the 

g9fum W *wl*l Dy ^ptOwT ftnC H SUl WfIWf8 | WHO, hOwVWw^ IuD* 

•tlbule poppies Totflilk*. 1 Tfarksybulus, tyrtrnt of Mftas, 
1 * said to have given a like tymeal counsel to Periajufer, 
tyrant of Coriptf)i» when the Corinthian despot asked him 
by a herald how he might best govern Corinth* In answer 
tb the inquiry Thrasybulus took the herald with him into a 
cornfidd and walked through it, cutting off, as he went, the 
tallest ears and throwing them behind him, till he had 
destroyed the finest of the corn, but saying nothing. The 
herald on* his return reported to Periander that Thrasy- 
bulus must be a madman, for he had given no answer 
beyond damaging his own property. But Periander took 
the hint, and completed the massacres which his less bloody- 
minded predecessor Cypsetus had left; undone. 1 The Roman 
anecdote is probably copied from the Greek, with the change 
of poppies or lilies for ears of corn. 

II. 711, Behold, 0 horrid sight ! from between the altaid a 
snake came forth. — The following story of th^ pprtent, .the 
consultation of the oracle, and the way in which Brutus^ 
outwitted his fellow envoys is told substantially in the same 
way, with some varihtions of detail, ty 4-ivy, Valerius 
Maximus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and ZonarfB. 1 
According to Livy, whife Tarquin wa§ engaged *in building 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, he was alarmed by a 
terrible portent, for a snake glided outffrom under a wpoden 
pillar. in his house. Nqjv when public prodigies occurred 
the custom was to fetch seers from Etruria to expiate them ; 
but as the snake had appeared in his own house, the king 
thought that it portended something to himself of his family, 
artd he resolved, therefore, to consult the Delphic oracle, then 
deemed the most famous in the world, though between him 
and it unknown lands and seas intervened. The envdys he 
dispatched were his sons Titus and Aruns, and with them he 
sent his sister’s son, Lucius Junius Brutus, to amuse them by 

1 Livy, i. 54. 6*8 ; Florin, i. 7. 7 ; Dionysius Halicamasentis, Antiquit. 
Rem. iv. 56. 3-4 ; Zonaras, vii. 10. 

1 Herodotus, v. 92. The Greek parallel is noticed by Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus (Antiqmt. Item. iv. 56. 3) and Zonaras (vii. 10). 

• Livy, i. 56. 4-13 ; Valerius Maximus, vii. 3. t ; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Anttquit. Rem. iv. 69 Zonaras, vii. 11. 
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h » oddities, for he pawed «or craned in hi. wit* j but under an 
aif of folly ht concealed a keen intelligence and a resolute will. 
W to tjiey were come to Delphi and offered rich gifts to the 
go8« the princes laughed at their cousin for solemnly dedicat- 
ing * walking-stick to the deity, little suspecting that the stick 
was hollow and contained a bar of gold* thereby symbolizing 
the man who dedicated it ; for if he was mere wood outside, 
he was massy gold within. Having received the diviur answer 
to their question, the envoys inquired which of them was 
fated to be the next ruler of Rome. From the depths oLthe 
oracular cave a voice came up, *' Young men, whichever of 
you shall first kiss his mother, he will be master of Rome 
The two sons of Tarquin accordingly resolved" to keep the 
secret from their brother Sextus, who had been Jcftat home, 
and to decide by lot. between themselves which of them 
should first kiss their mother. But Brutus was jriser than 
his cousins, for he took the meaning of the oracle, and pre- 
tending to stumble, he fell and kissed the earth, the common 
mother of jus "all. And the oracle was fulfilled to the letter ; 
for ’Soon afterwards Tarquin the Proud was b&iishCd, and 
*Lucius Junius Brutus was the first Consul of Rome. 

* According 4 o Dionysius of Halicarnassus the portent 
wfeich drove Tarquin to consult the Delphic oracle was not a 
shake, But* a stfangc epidemic which carried off many 
children and especially women in childbed. 1 
* IL 717. The prudent Brutus feigned to be a fool, in order 
that room thy snares, Tarquin the Proud, dread king, foe. might 
he safe.— -Lucius Junius Brutus was a nephew of Tarquin 
the Proud) his mother being Tarquinia, sister of Tarquin. 
His father, a man of noble descent and inherited wealth, 
had been mufdered fdr the sake of his riches by Tarquin, 
who further caused the elder brother of Brutus to be assas- 
sinated, lest he should avenge his father's murder. Fearing 
to share the fate of his brother and his father, , Brutus 
feigned imbecility in order to disarm the suspicions of his 
wicked uncle ; and so well did he act the part that the tyrant 
not only spared his life but brought him up with his own sons 
to serve them as a laughing-stock. Not till Sextus Tarquinius 
wrought the deed of shame on Lucretia, which Ovid relate^ 
1 Dionysius Halic&rnasensis, Anttquit . Rom, iv, 69. 2. 
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in the following; passage, did Brutus throw off the merit and 
strike a fatal blow at Tarquin and all his brood. The sur- 
name of Brutus was given him on account of his pretended 
Idiocy ; and he did not disdain the nickname in order, says 
Livy, that, hidden under that cloak, the soul which was to 
set free the Roman people might bide its time. 1 * * The story 
of Brutus and his feigned madness resembles the story of 
Hamlet and his wicked uncle as related by the old Danish 
historian SaxO Grammaticus. The resemblance has been 
noted before now.* 

11 . 721. Meantime the Homan legions had compassed Ardsa, 
and the city suffered a long and lingering siege. — Ardea, the 
capital of the Rutulians, was in the regal period one 6f 
the richest cities of Latium or even of Italy. Its wealth 
excited the greed of Tarquin the Proud, who hoped by 
conquering it to replenish his treasury, which had been 
drained by the magnificence of his public works. An 
attempt to take the city by storm failed : the citizens made a 
gallant defence ; and the Roman army was compelled to 
settle down to the lingering operations of a regular siege. 1 
It was in these circumstances that Sextus Tarquinius, son 
of Tarquin the king, perpetrated the rape of Lucretia, which 
led directly to the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, the 
abolition of the monarchy, and the establishment of the 
republic. Ovid tells the tragic story in the following passage, 
wherein he closely follows the narrative of Livy. 4 The tale 
is told in substantially the same way by Dio Cassius and 
Zonaras, and with some unimportant variations of detail 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus.* 

II* 725. Young Tarquin entertained his comrades with least 
and wine. — “ Young Tarquin ” is Sextus Tarquinius, the 


1 Livy, i. 56. 7*8 ; Valerius Maximus, vii. 3 2 ; Aurelius Victor, Da vtrts 
ittustnkus, 10. 1 ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Anhquit. Rom. iv. 68*69 and 
77 ; Zonaras, vu. 11. 

* See Saxo Grammaticus, Historic D unit a, Kb. iii. vol. I. pp. 138 sqq. ed. 
P. E. MtUler (Havniae, 1839-1858) ; F. York Powell in The First Nine Books 
of tk$ Danish History of Saxo Grammatuus, translated by O. Elton (London, 
1894), pp. 405-4 to. Saxo calls Hamlet Amtathus . 

* Livy, i. 57. t*3 ; Dionysius Halicamasensis, Anhquti . Rom. iv. 64. x. 

4 Livy, i. 57-59. Compare Valerius Maximus, vi. 1. 1. 

1 Dio Cassius, ii. 13-19; Zonaras, vli. xi Dionysius Halicamasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom . iv. 64-67* 
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son of Tarquin the Proud, and the villain of the piece* In 
the corresponding passage of Livy it is said that to beguile 
the tedium of the siege “ the royal youths passed their 
leisure hours in banquets and wassail. It chanced that once, 
when they were drinking in the quarters of Sextus Tarquinius, 
the talk fell upon their wives.*’ 1 

II. 728. to carry back our arms to the gods of our fathers.- 
It seems to have been customary for a soldgpt. on returning 
from the wars, to dedicate his arms in a tettpe, probably of 
Mars.* Similarly we hear of a retired gladiator dedicating 
his weapons in a temple of Hercules.* 

II. 733. Than up and spaka tha man who from OoUatia 
took his famous sums.— ~This was Tarquinius Collatinus, who 
took his surname of Collatinus from Collatia, the Latin 
town not far from Rome, of which his father or grandfather 
Egerius had been appointed governor when the place sur- 
rendered to Tarquin the Elder. Egerius was the son of 
Tarquin the Elder’s brother ; hence his son or grandson 
Collatinus bore the name of Tarquinius, and was a member 
pf the royal house. Livy calls him the son of Egerius ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus argues that he must have been 
his grandson . 4 

II. 740. By a dim light the handmaids were spinning their 
allotted stints of yam.— So Virgil has described handmaidens 
spinning on a winter night by the dim light of a sputter- 
ing oil-lamp, while a mouldy fungus gathered on the wick, 
sign of a gathering storm . 5 With the picture which Ovid 
here paints of the husband surprising his faithful wife amid 
her busy handmaids Paley well compares the companion 
picture of the surprise which the absent Tibullus prays he 
may give his love on his return. He wishes he may find her 
sitting beside an old dame who is telling stories by lamp- 
light, while she draws the yarn from the distaff, and round 
about them the maids ply their tasks, till sleep overcomes 
them and the wool drops from their tired hands.* A still 
more elaborate, indeed gorgeous, picture is painted by 


1 

1 

4 

* 


Propertius, v. (iv.) 3. 71 sq. 9 £P l$t x - 4 , 

Livy; i. 38. 1, i. 57. 6 ; Dionysius HAlicaraasensis, AntiquU, Rom. iv. 64. 3. 
Virgil, Georg, i. 390 - 393 * 1 Tibullus, l 3. 83 tff. 
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Catullus of die Fate* spinning and singing at the marriage 
of Petals ard Thetis, their tremulous old limbs clad in 
white robes edged with purple, their hoary heads crowned 
with rosy wreaths, while their hands plied their eternal 
task, and their bodies swayed 'in tithe to the music of their 
song. 1 * * 

IL 74$. The desk our hands hare wrought must to your 
master he inaimgty dis p at cl i s d. — It would seem that when a 
husband waSmPty af the wars, his wife used to send him a 
new soldier’s cloak, woven with her own hands, at least 
once a year.* Sometimes a betrothed maiden wove a cloak 
for her soldier lover. 1 

II. 788. He was welcomed kindly, for he came of kindred 
blood. — Lucretia’s husband, Tarquinius Collatinus, was a 
Tarquin, and therefore akin to Sextus Tarquinius, her be- 
trayer. 4 * 

’ II. 815. Her aged sire and faithful spouse she summoned 
from the camp. — According to Livy, she sent a messenger 
to Rome to fetch her father (Sp. Lucretius) and another mes- 
senger to the camp at Ardea to fetch her husband, and botlj 
came to her at Collatia, where the tragedy took place.% Re- 
cording to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, with break of day 
Lucretia drove to her father’s house in Rome, where she 
stabbed herself to the heart before her husband could be 
summoned from the camp. 6 Dio Cassius and Zonaras, like 
Ovid, follow the version of Livy. 7 

II. 832. Even then in dying she took care to sink down 
decently. — No doubt Ovid had in mind the passage of 
Euripides in which the tragedian describes how Polyxena, 
falling under the sword of Neoptolemus at the grave of 
Achilles, with her last breath drew her drapery about her. 8 
Elsewhere, in describing the same scene as Euripides, our 
author has introduced the same trait of virgin modesty into 
hie description 8 Pliny the Younger, in describing how a 

1 Catullus, heir. 305-322. 

• Propertius, v. (iv.) 3. 18. * Livy, i. 26. 2. 

4 See note on line 733, above, p 507. • Livy, i. 58. 5. 

• Dionysius Hahcarnasensis, Anitqutt. Rom . iv. 66-67. 

9 Dio Cassius, ii. 11 i8*iq; Zonaras, vii. 11. 

• Euripides, Hecuba^ 568*570. 

9 Ovid, Mitamorph. xiii. 479*480. 
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Vestal Virgin, condemned to death, shrank from the touch 
of the executioner, who offered his hand to help her into her 
grave, quotes the very words of Euripides.* And when 
Caesar sank under the daggers of the assassins, his last act 
was to draw his robe about him so that he should fall with 
decency.* 

II. 849. With a cry Brutus as ss nMed tbs QnMtas and 
rehearsed the king's fonl deeds.— Ovid hgteut short the 
momentous sequel of the tragedy. AccorflJ to Livy, the 
body of Lucre ti a was carried into the forum at Collatia, where 
Brutus took advantage of the indignation excited by the 
Spectacle to gather a band of armed and resolute men around 
him. Attended by them he marched to Rome, and having 
summoned the people to meet him in the Forum he addressed 
them in a passionate speech, denouncing the recent outrage 
and rehearsing the long list of enormities laid at t$e door of 
Tarquin and his sons. The people, roused tp fury, carried 
by acclamation his proposal to banish Tarquin and his sons 
and to abolish the monarchy. The news of the revolution 
reached Tarquin in the camp at Ardea, where he was pushing 
on the siege. He hurried to Rome ; but the gates were 
shut against him, and he never set foot within the walls 
again.' Such was, according to tradition, the origin of the 
Roman Republic. These events are said to have happened 
in 510 B.C. * 

II. 853. Do I err ? or has the swallow oome, the harbinger 
of spring?— Thus Ovid thought that a swallow might be 
seen as early as the twenty-fourth of February. Herein he 
is in close, though not exact, agreement with Columella, 
who under the twenty-third of February observes, “ Windy 
weather : the swallow is seen According to W. Warde 
Fowler, a keen observer of the habits of birds, the date 
would be early now for central Italy.* The ancients, like 
ourselves, greeted the sight of the first* swallow as a welcome 
sign of returning spring. In a lost poem Simonides hailed 
the bird as, " O dark-blue shallow, glorious harbinger of 

* Pliny, Epist. iv. II. 9. 

* Suetonius, Dtvus Julius, 82 2 1 59* 60 

4 Columella. De re rusSua, xi 2.22 

* W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic, p 331 , 
note*. 
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fragrant spring ! ” 1 In a Greek vase-painting a bearded 
man, a youth, and a boy, representing the three ages of man, 
are seen with uplifted hands joyfully pointing to a swallow 
which is fluttering over their heads. The youth is saying, 
44 See, a swallow ! ” The man is saying, 44 True, by Hercules ! n 
and the boy is crying , 41 It*s herself ! ” Between the boy and 
the man are inscribed the words 14 Spring is here M . # In 
Rhodes children used to go from house to house in the month 
of Boedromion, which must have been a spring month in 
the island. They begged for wine, cakes, and cheese, and 
sang a song, 44 The swallow has come, has come, bringing 
fair seasons and fair years, with white belly and black back. 
Open, open the door to the swallow, for we are not old folk 
but children . 44 9 In modern Greece and Macedonia it is still 
customary for children on the first of March to go about the 
streets singing spring songs and carrying a wooden swallow, 
which is kept turning on a cylinder . 4 However, the Greeks 
sometimes said that a swallow foreboded death and sorrow . 4 
At Actium, when the armies and fleets of Augustus and 
Mark Antony were preparing to engage, the Egyptian queers 
persuaded her lover to show the white feather and flee to 
Egypt, because swallows had built their nests on her tent 
and on the ship in which she sailed . 6 So may a light woman's 
fancy turn the scales of empire. A maxim attributed to 
Pythagoras warned people against receiving a swallow in 
their house . 7 The modern peasants of Greece pay no heed 
to the philosopher's warning, for they allow the swallows to 
nest in their houses. .The first night I slept in Arcadia (at 

1 Simonides, quoted by a scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds , 1410. For more 
evidence see O. Keller, Thiere des c las si sc hen Alterthums (Innsbruck, 18S7), 
pp. 309, 463 ; D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
p. 188. 

• 0 . Keller, Tkiere des classiscken Alterthums , p. 309. 

1 Athcnaeus, viii 60, p. 360 b-d. 

4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologxe 4 , ii. 636 ; A. Witzschel, Sagcn , Sit ten 
und Gebrducke aus Thiiringtn (Wien, 1878), p. 301 ; G, F. Abbott, Macedonian 
folk-lore (Cambridge, 1903), p. 18 ; J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910), p. 35. 

1 Artemidorus, Oniroerit, ii. 66, p. 157 ed. Hercher. 

4 Dio Cassius, 1 . 15. 1-2. 

T Diogenes Laertius, viii. 17 ; lamblichus, Adkortatio, 21, p. 3x4 ed. Kiets* 
ling ; Porphyry, Vita Pytkag, 42 ; Plutarch, Quaes t. Conviv. viii, 7. 1 ; Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom, v. 5. 27, p. 660 ed. Potter. As to this maxim tee F. Boehm, 
De symbolic Pytkagoreis (Berlin, 1905), pp. 32 sq. 
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the village of Tsipiana on my way from Argos to Man tinea) 
I was wakened in the morning by the swallows fluttering in 
the dark overhead, till the shutters in the glassless windows 
were thrown open, the sunlight streamed in, and the birds 
flew out. 

II. 85$. Tat often, Procne, wilt thou complain that thou 
hast made too much haste.— Here Ovid identifies Procne in 
her bird form with the swallow, though in Greek mythology 
she is the nightingale. -In this identification he follows the 
general usage of Latin writers. He has already alluded to the 
sad story of Procne and Tereus. 1 

II. 858. Man nrgee on the swift steeds yoked to his chariot. 
— A festival of horse-racing (Equirria) is marked under the 
twenty-seventh of February in the Caeretan and Mafleian 
calendars.* The races were said to have been instituted by 
Romulus in honour of Mars and were appropriately run in 
the Field of Mars (the Campus Martius).* But whenever 
the Field of Mars happened to be flooded, the races were 
held on the Caelian Hill in a piece of open ground, which 
,aiqp went by the name of the Field of Mars. 4 On the 
fourteenth of March a second festival of horse-racing 
(Equirria) was held in the Field of Mars. 6 Why two festivals 
of horse-racing should have been held at such a short 
interval we do not know. 4 

II. 861. Thou Marching God (Gradivus). -The epithet is 
a common title of Mars. It is derived from gradior , “ to 
march ”, 7 the first syllable of w'hich is short. Here and else- 
where 8 Ovid has lengthened the first syllable of Grddivus , 
following the example set by Virgil in two passages • But in 


1 Ovid, Fasti , ii. 629, with the note. 

* CJXA. % pp. 212, 223, 310. 

* Festus, s.v. “ Equirria ", p, 71 * 6 . Lindsay ; Varro, De Ungua mi, 
vi. 13; Tertulhan, De sped acuity 5 ; Ausonii*, Ed xxili Oe fetus Romanis 

27 tus, s.v. “ Martialis campus", p. i »7 «d Lindsay; Ov»d, Fasti, ii\. 


^ ^ Ovid. Fasti, iii, 519-522, with the note. , _ 

• Compare W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Repuhlu, 


PP ,3 Fe»ni», s.v. “ Gradivu. ", F . 86 cd. Lindsay, “ Gradtmu Mart 

est a gradient* in Mia”. Festus adds other impossible derivations. Compart 

Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 35. 

• Ovid, Metamorph . xiv. 820, xv. 863. 

* Virgil, Aen, iii. 35, x. 542. 
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one passage Ovid has Grddivus with the first syllable short 1 
Statius, like Virgil, regularly lengthens the first syllabl< 
^ Grddivus \ , 2 the frequent use of the title instead of thi 
simple Mars suits the poet s turgid st\le 

II 862 The month marked by thy name is at hand. — 'lh< 
month is March, which even in Lnghsh still bears the nanu 
of the old Roman war-god I he next book of the Fasti is 
devoted to that month 
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